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The  Suffragists  Oral  History  Project  was  designed  to  tape 
record  interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
movement   in   order  to  document  their  activities  in  behalf  of 
passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  their  continuing 
careers  as  leaders  of  movements  for  welfare  and  labor  reform, 
world  peace,   and  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Because  the  existing  documentation  of  the  suffrage  struggle 
indicates  a  need  for  additional  material  on  the  campaign  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party,   the  contribution  of  this  small 
but  highly  active  group  has  been   the  major  focus  of  the  series. 

The  project,   underwritten  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,    enabled  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  record 
first-hand  accounts  of  this  early  period  In  the  development 
of  women's   rights  with  twelve  women  representing  both  the 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement.      Five  held 
important  positions  In  the  National  Woman's  Party.     They  are 
Sara  Bard  Field,   Bumlta  Shelton  Matthews,  Alice  Paul, 
Rebecca  Hourwlch  Reyher,   and  Mabel  Vemon.     Seven   Interviews 
are  with  women  who  campaigned  for  suffrage  at  state  and  local 
levels,  working  with  other  suffrage  organizations.     Among 
this  group  Is  Jeannette  Hankln,  who  capped  a  successful 
campaign   for  suffrage  in  Montana  with  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,   the  first  woman  to  achieve  this  distinction. 
Others  are  Valeska  Bary,    Jessie  Haver  Butler,   Miriam  Allen 
de  Ford,    Ernestine  Kettler,   Laura  Ellsworth  Seller,   and 
Sylvle  Thygeson. 

Planning  for  the  Suffragists  Project  and  some  preliminary 
Interviews  had  been  undertaken  prior  to  receipt  of  the  grant. 
The  age  of  the  women--?**  to  104 — was  a  compelling  motivation. 
A  number  of  these  interviews  were  conducted  by  Sherna  Cluck, 
Director  of  the  Feminist   History  Research    Project  in  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  been  recording  Interviews  with  women  active 
In  the  suffrage  campaigns  and  the  early  labor  movement. 
Jacqueline   Parker,  who  was  doing  post-doctoral  research  on 
the  history  of  the  social  welfare  movement,   taped  interviews 
with  Valeska  Bary.     A  small  grant  from  a  local  donor  permitted 
:'alca  Chall  to  record  four  sessions  with  Jeannette  Rankln.     Both 
Valeska  Bary  and  Jeannette  Rankln  died  within  a  few  months  of 
their  last   Interviewing  session. 
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The  grant  request  submitted  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
covered  funding  both  to  complete  these  already-recorded 
Interviews  and  to  broaden  the  scope  and  enrich  the  value  of  the 
project  by  the  Inclusion  of  several  women  not  part  of  the 
leadership.'  The  grant,  made  In  April,  1973,  also  provided 
for  the  deposit  of  all  the  completed  Interviews  In  five  major 
manuscript  repositories  which  collect  women's  history  materials, 

In  the  process  of  research,  a  conference  with  Anita 
Polltzer  (who  served  more  than  three  decades  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  but  was  not  well  enough 
to  tape  record  that  story)  produced  the  entire  series  of 
Equal  Rights  and  those  volumes  of  the  Suffragist  missing  from 
Alice  Paul's  collection!  negotiations  are  currently  underway 
so  that  these  In-party  organs  can  be  available  to  scholars 
everywhere. 

The  Suffragists  Project  as  conceived  by  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  is  to  be  the  first  unit  in  a  series  on 
women  in  politics.  Unit  two  will  focus  on  Interviews  with 
politically  active  and  successful  women  during  the  years  1920- 
1970;  and  unit  three,  interviews  with  women  who  are  incumbents 
in  elective  orfice  today. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape 
record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  In 
the  history  of  the  West  and  the  nation.  The  Office  Is  under 
the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart,  Director  of 
The  Bancroft  Library. 


Malca  Chall,  Director 
Suffragists  Oral  History  Project 


Amelia  Fry,  Interviewer-Editor 


Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


2  January  197^ 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Alice  Paul  was  the  leader  of  the  more  militant  suffrage 
and  equal  rights  organization  called  the  National  Woman's 
Party.   After  campaigning  in  England  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
the  young  Quaker  returned  to  this  country,  finished  a  Ph.D., 
and  in  1912  became  the  head  of  the  congressional  committee 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.   Her 
group  soon  spun  off  from  the  mother  organization,  rejecting 
the  state-by-state  referenda  as  a  method  of  achieving  equal 
suffrage  and  evolving  into  the  National  Woman's  Party,  which 
worked  for  suffrage  by  constitutional  amendment.   The  ener 
getic  militants  soon  became  known  for  their  central  political 
strategies:  make  suffrage  a  mainstream  issue  through  public 
demonstrations  and  protests,  and  increase  political  clout  by 
holding  the  party  in  power  responsible  in  elections  in  western 
states  where  women  already  had  the  vote. 

The  actual  tape  recording  of  Alice  Paul's  memoir  was 
preceded  by  a  half  dozen  years  of  intermittent  and  fruitless 
negotiations  between  this  indomitable  leader  and  myself.   I 
first  met  her  when  I  came  to  research  the  archives  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  headquarters  at  the  Alva-Belmont  House 
in  Washington  and  to  read  the  party's  papers  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Each  trip  east  thereafter  I  stayed  at  the  Alva-Belmont 
House,  where  Alice  lived  and  where  women  writers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  long-time  Woman's  Party  members  frequently  so 
journed.   There  Alice  and  I  had  long  conversations  at  night 
about  the  past.   While  these  increased  our  friendship,  they 
did  little  to  get  Alice's  own  story  preserved  for  posterity: 
she  objected  to  tape  or  notebook,  and  explained  more  than  once 
that  it  was  unthinkable  to  embark  on  a  taping  project  when 
the  ERA  still  needed  everyone's  assistance  in  Congress.   It 
was  not  long  before  I  was  sporadically  lobbying  House  Judi 
ciary  Subcommittee  members  for  passage  of  the  ERA  whenever  I 
was  in  Washington,  or  when  Alice  called  me  and  I  could  arrange 
my  work  to  go. 

I  had  jokingly  struck  a  bargain  with  Alice:  I  would  lobby 
if  she  would  agree  to  tape  record  after  ERA  passed  Congress. 
While  my  lobbying  held  undetermined  value  for  the  ERA,  it 
was  an  indispensable  apprenticeship  for  historical  inquiry 
into  political  processes.   I  am  indebted  to  Alice  and  to  the 
National  Woman's  Party  for  making  this  experience  possible. 
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It  was  Alice's  departure  from  Washington  after  the  passage 
of  the  ERA  in  Congress  in  1972  that  set  the  stage  for  our  inter 
views.   Although  she  continued  to  nurse  ratification  through 
state  after  state  from  her  telephone  in  her  lakeside  cottage  in 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  she  has  never  returned  to  headquarters. 
The  abrupt  change  in  leadership  in  the  National  Woman's  Party 
which  occurred  at  that  time  is  a  fertile  subject  for  theses  of 
the  future. 

Regardless  of  her  continuing  work  on  ratification,  Alice 
recognized  that  she  could  make  time  to  tape  her  memoirs,  and 
she  invited  me  to  come  to  Ridgefield. 

Our  first  interview  sessions  were  held  November  24  to  26, 
1972,  with  neither  of  us  knowing  whether  there  would  ever  be 
adequate  funding  for  transcribing,  correcting,  and  retyping. 
The  following  spring  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  possible  the 
processing  of  that  session's  tapes  and  a  much-needed  second 
session,  which  we  held  May  10  to  12,  1973.   Both  were  three- 
day  marathons.*  The  second  session  circles  back  to  expand  on 
some  of  the  material  we  had  covered  during  the  first  because 
the  arrival  of  the  grant  made  possible  additional  research  in 
other  collections  and,  therefore,  different  questions. 

Among  sources  which  proved  most  helpful  were  the  National 
Woman's  Party's  The  Suffragist,  a  weekly  publication  which 
became  Equal  Rights  in  1923,  Inez  Haynes  Irwin's  Story  of  the 
Woman ' s  Party  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  New  York,  1921) ,  and 
Doris  Stevens,  Jailed  for  Freedom  (New  York,  1920).   Many 
papers  relating  to  the  Woman's  Party  and  Alice  Paul  were  found 
in  several  cross-referenced  collections  in  Radcliffe  College's 
Schlesinger  Library  and  in  the  Anne  Martin-Mable  Vernon  papers 
in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke 
ley.   Because  at  the  time  of  the  interview  the  National  Woman's 
Party  was  denying  most  people,  including  myself,  access  to 
Paul's  papers  and  other  materials  in  the  headquarter ' s  library, 
the  ample  footnotes  in  the  thesis  of  Loretta  Ellen  Zimmerman, 
who  earlier  had  had  access  to  the  Paul  correspondence,  were  of 
unique  value.   (See  "Alice  Paul  and  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
1912-1920;"  thesis,  Tulane  University,  Ph.D.,  1964.) 

Among  dif f icult-to-locate  books  that  Alice  made  available 
at  her  cottage  was  one  whose  careful  documentation  made  it 
especially  helpful:   Carolyn  Katzenstein's  "Lifting  the  Curtain," 
written  from  her  notes  at  the  time  of  the  campaigns;  although 


*See  the  more  detailed  account,  "Interviewer's  Impressions," 
dictated  December  30,  1972,  which  follows. 


it  is  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Pennsylvania  chapter  of 
the  Woman's  Party  it  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  national 
scene.   The  classic  six -volume  history  of  suffrage  from  the 
view  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is 
probably  familiar  to  anyone  who  reads  Alice  Paul's  transcript; 
volumes  V  and  VI,  edited  by  Ida  Husted  Harper  and  published 
in  New  York  in  1922,  provided  the  first  steps  in  my  prepara 
tion.   So  also  did  the  ground-breaking  history,  Century  of 
Struggle,   written  by  Eleanor  Flexner  in  1959  for  Harvard~TJniver- 
sity  Press;  chapters  XX  to  XXIV  of  my  paperback  copy  (Atheneum 
Press)  were  well-thumbed  by  the  time  Alice  agreed  to  tape 
record.   Other  more  recent  books  on  suffrage  and  on  the  broader 
struggle  for  women's  rights  (like  William  L.  O'Neill's  Every 
one  Was  Brave,  Quadrangle,  Chicago,  1969)  were  used  and  are 
referred  to  in  the  interview  text. 

Alice  was  still  working  on  ratification  of  the  ERA  in 
Connecticut  and  other  states  when  I  sent  her  the  rough-edited 
version  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  our  transcript.   As  could 
be  predicted,  they  lay  on  her  desk  while  she  organized  sup 
porters  via  her  telephone,  and  while  her  next  door  neighbor 
and  close  friend,  "Scotty"  Reynolds,  and  I  carried  on  a  lively 
correspondence  about  how  to  get  Alice  to  check  through  it. 
Among  other  obstacles,  Alice  was  plagued  by  poor  vision  and 
would  not  take  the  time  to  get  new  glasses. 

Then,  one  day  in  March,  1974,  Alice  fell.   Ultimately  she 
was  taken  to  a  New  York  hospital,  then  transferred  shortly 
to  a  nursing  home  in  Ridgefield.   Diagnoses  had  progressed 
from  "just  bruises"  to  a  concussion  to  a  mild  stroke.   Her 
period  of  residence  at  the  nursing  home  drew  more  protracted, 
and  in  November  I  was  granted  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting 
her.   She  was  eager  to  know  how  the  ERA  campaign  was  progres 
sing  and  anxious  to  get  to  Washington  so  she  could  properly 
organize  her  papers  for  deposit  in  an  archive.   Although  our 
discussion  was  as  lucid  as  old  times,  an  anxiety  to  return  to 
her  cottage  underlay  her  customary  serenity,  probably  because 
she  still  was  denied  newspapers,  TV  news,  letters,  phone  calls 
and  visitors.   We  agreed  that  her  transcript  should  be  issued 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  this  office  would  finish  it  in  its 
verbatim  form  and  edit  any  ambiguities  in  the  text  with 
notations  in  footnotes  and  brackets. 

Her  nephew,  Donald  Paul,  proofread  the  manuscript  and 
added  notations  about  the  family,  which  are  in  brackets  and 
footnotes  and  attributed  to  him. 

At  this  writing,  the  current  legal  efforts  on  Alice's 
behalf  have  removed  some  of  the  restrictions  on  her,  two 
years  after  she  was  placed  in  the  convalescent  home.   Hopes 
are  high  that  she  may  indeed  move  back  into  her  cottage.   It 
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should  be  noted  that  her  indomitable  spirit  and  powerful  mind 
may  well  lend  her  determination  enough  to  live  to  see  the  ERA 
through  to  ratification  and  to  establish  her  long-cherished 
plan  for  a  world -wide  equal  rights  organization.   The  wise 
research  historian  using  this  manuscript  would  be  well-advised 
to  check  for  a  post-memoir  career  for  Alice  Paul. 

Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer/Editor 


5  January,  1976 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 
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THE  INTERVIEWER'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ALICE  PAUL 

Dictated  on  December  30,  1972  after  the  interview  sessions  of 
November  24-26,  1972;  edited,  December  23,  1975. 


Alice  Paul  and  I  met  about  six  years  before  the  interview, 
when  I  had  gone  to  Washington  searching  for  material  about  Sara 
Bard  Field's  1915  automobile  campaign  for  suffrage.   National 
Woman's  Party  headquarters,  in  the  elegant  and  ancient  Alva- 
Belmont  mansion,  housed  a  veritable  goldmine  of  suffrage  mate 
rial  in  its  library.   When  I  met  Alice  Paul  to  get  her  permis 
sion  to  use  it,  she  wondered  aloud  how  anyone  in  good  conscience 
could  spend  research  time  on  the  long-gone  suffrage  campaign 
when  so  much  effort  was  currently  needed  to  pass  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.   I  pondered  silently  how  anyone  could  continue 
to  make  history  and  remain  insensitive  to  the  historical  impera 
tive. 

After  that  first  stalemate,  I  usually  took  one  of  the  rooms 
at  the  elegant  Alva-Belmont  House  whenever  I  was  in  Washington. 
There,  after  dinner  in  the  garden  in  the  warmer  months,  or  with 
trays  in  the  living  room  if  it  was  winter,  Alice  would  tell 
me  some  of  the  history  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   When  our 
talks  stretched  into  the  evening  hours,  she  would  even  go  into 
her  recollections  of  the  suffrage  struggle,  and  often  our  ses 
sions  would  not  break  up  until  the  early  hours  of  morning. 
But  she  would  never  let  me  turn  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  if  I 
pulled  out  a  pencil  to  take  notes  she  would  say,  "Oh,  don't 
take  notes  on  this.   This  isn't  really  worthwhile,"  or  "Every 
thing  we  have  is  either  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  right 
here. " 

In  1972  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  passed  Congress.   It 
was  yet  to  be  ratified,  but  she  had  moved  to  Connecticut  because 
there  were  some  drastic  changes  taking  place  at  the  Alva-Belmont 
House.   At  the  same  time  an  article  had  appeared  on  her  in  a 
popular  history  magazine  which  she  felt  was  unsatisfactory. 
These  two  factors  created  hope  that  she  might  finally  respond 
to  the  constant  overtures  to  tape  record  her  life  history. 
Perhaps  Alice  realized  that  because  she  had  never  produced  a 
memoir  she  was  going  to  have  more  inaccurate  articles  appearing 
about  her,  but  that  if  she  could  record  a  fairly  complete  oral 
history,  writers  would  have  access  to  her  account  of  her  life 
which  they  could  use  without  bothering  her. 

It  was  November  and  I  was  in  Washington  when  I  called  Alice 
in  Connecticut  to  make  arrangements  to  begin  an  interview.   We 
decided  that  she  would  see  me  the  Monday  before  Thanksgiving. 
However,  there  were  difficulties  in  my  getting  access  to  the 
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library  in  the  Alva-Belmont  House,  so  that  pre-interview 
research  was  slowed  as  I  searched  out  substitute  sources  in 
Washington  and  New  York.   We  postponed  our  date  to  Thanksgiving 
Day  itself. 

I  was  to  meet  her  in  her  cottage  in  Ridgefield,  Connect 
icut.    She  was  fretting  and  apologetic  over  the  fact  that  she 
could  not  provide  her  usual  level  of  hospitality  because  she 
had  just  moved  in.   One  hostessing  problem  was  that  she  had 
not  found  anyone  to  cook  for  us.   I  remembered  that  at  Belmont 
House,  she  always  had  a  cook  come  in  to  prepare  breakfast  and 
dinner.   I  assured  her  that  I  was  happy  and  able  to  do  the 
cooking  or  anything  else  domestic;  but  she  wouldn't  hear  of 
that.   Further  evidence  of  her  hospitality  was  her  insistence 
on  having  me  met  at  the  train  some  fifteen  miles  away  at  the 
Stamford  station.   Lacking  a  driver  and  a  car,  she  arranged 
for  a  taxi  driver  to  watch  for  me  at  the  train  and  take  me  to 
Ridgefield. 

Inadvertently,  I  was  delivered  to  Alice's  little  white 
frame  cottage  about  thirty  minutes  earlier  than  expected.   I 
knocked.   A  dismayed  Alice  Paul  opened  the  door;  she  had  not 
yet  dressed  for  the  day,  and  her  handyman's  wife  was  still 
running  the  vacuum  cleaner.   (She  introduced  her  not  as  her 
handyman's  wife  but  as  "a  friend  and  neighbor.")   For  Alice's 
peace  of  mind ,  I  wanted  to  back  out  the  door  and  re-enter  in 
twenty  minutes.   But  she  soon  reappeared  in  a  dress  of  brilliant 
turquoise  sparkling  with  bead  trim.   A  long  string  of  pearls 
was  further  accented  with  a  star-shaped  pin  of  gold  netting 
with  a  pearl  at  its  center,  which  I  suddenly  realized  had  almost 
become  a  symbol  of  Alice  Paul  to  me.   She  had  worn  it  frequently 
in  Washington,  and,  regrettably,  I  never  asked  her  where  it 
came  from. 

The  little  white  cottage  had  been  owned  jointly  by  her 
and  her  late  brother  since  the  middle  thirties,  and  although 
she  had  lived  here  in  the  forties  while  she  worked  with  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success,  she  was  now  converting  it  for 
permanent  living.   It  was  rustic,  built  by  some  early  day 
Thoreau  and  his  daughter  on  the  edge  of  a  small,  wooded  lake 
which  Alice  Paul  also  owned.   The  house  itself  still  had  the 
wide,  wide  planks  that  the  early  builders  had  hewn  by  hand. 
Ax  marks  still  lined  the  rough  logs  that  formed  the  ceiling 
beams.   A  great  fireplace  dominated  the  main  room,  which  was 
a  rather  modest-sized  living  room  with  a  windowed  bay  which, 
lined  with  blooming  plants,  served  as  a  dining  area.   The  other 
rooms  had  been  added  long  before.   There  are  now  two  bedrooms, 
a  bath,  and  a  study  off  the  living  room.   In  the  study  was  a 
beautifully  preserved  rosewood  desk  that  had  belonged  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony.   Beyond  is  another  addition,  an  airy  sunroom 
windowed  on  three  sides  over  the  lake.   There  is  a  small  kitchen, 
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and  adjacent  to  it  a  built-on  informal  breakfast  room  of 
brick  and  wood  and  tile;  behind  that  was  what  Alice  called  the 
"back  kitchen,"  which  holds  pantries,  a  small  coal  bin,  and 
a  place  where  the  handyman  stored  the  logs  that  he  cut  for  the 
fireplace.   The  basement  apartment  below  was  being  made  into 
a  year-round  flat,  and  a  young  woman  had  rented  it,  a  potter. 

The  period  furniture  was  comfortable  overstuffed,  carved, 
and  dark-stained.   There  were  no  graphics,  paintings  (except 
family  portraits  ),  objets  d'art,  or  sound  systems  for  music, 
unless  one  counts  the  small  radio  on  the  kitchen  table — used 
mainly  for  news  while  I  was  there. 

Throughout  the  house,  particularly  in  the  bedroom  I  was 
assigned,  were  portraits  of  members  of  her  family,  all  of  whom 
were  Quakers ,  going  back  to  the  time  the  first  Quakers  arrived 
on  the  American  continent.   Alice  carefully  identified  each 
one  as  she  showed  me  around.   Over  the  fireplace  was  a  beauti 
ful  portrait  in  oil  of  a  woman  whom  I  think  she  said  was  two 
generations  ahead  of  her,  a  close  relative  of  William  Penn. 
(I  think  she  had  Penn  in  her  name.)   Alice's  family  had  been 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for  many,  many  generations  and 
had  been  Quaker  even  before  the  first  one  came  to  America. 
Her  grandfather  had  helped  establish  Swarthmore  College,  where 
her  mother  attended.   This  strong  Quaker  tradition  comes  out 
in  the  interview. 

Alice's  relatively  simple  housekeeping  needs  were  met  by 
neighbors  who  were  also  close  friends.   "Scotty" (A.S. )  Reynolds, 
who  lived  next  door  in  a  house  also  owned  by  Alice,  was  a 
competent,  witty  woman  retired  from  Life  magazine  (she  had  been 
a  photography  editor)  and  a  dear  friend  of  Alice's.   It  was 
she  who  cooked  and  brought  over  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  us. 

The  day  I  arrived  was  crisp  and  cold.   Ice  edged  the  lake, 
and  Alice  had  given  a  local  carpenter  the  task  of  fitting 
storm  windows.   After  her  handyman  laid  a  fire  in  the  fireplace, 
Alice  said  to  me,  "Now  I  will  make  you  Captain  of  the  Fireplace." 
The  title  was  never  fully  earned,  but  I  shoveled  and  poked 
assiduously,  and  Alice  assured  me  that  I  was  a  marvelous  fire- 
builder. 

She's  very  good  at  thanking  people — a  trait  I  noticed  with 
some  surprise  when  lobbying  for  her.   Inez  Haynes  Irwin  had 
written  in  1921,  "...it  never  occurred  to  [Alice  Paul]  to  thank 
anybody..."*  Yet  often,  in  response  to  a  task  performed  by 


*Irwin,  Inez  Haynes,  Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying,  reprinted 
1964,  Traversity  Press,  Penobscot,  Main,  p.  25.   Formerly 
The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  New 
York,  1921 


the  handyman,  or  Scotty,  or  the  carpenter,  she  would  say,  "Oh, 
that's  so  wonderful  you  were  able  to  do  that,  and  do  such  a 
good  jobT  and  do  it  with  such  dispatch.   I  don't  know  what  I 
would  do  without  you." 

The  same  concern  for  people  close  to  her  showed  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  young  woman  who  had  taken  the  apartment 
downstairs.   The  tenant  frequently  complained  that  she  was 
cold,  and  she  probably  was.   Alice  would  then  request  that  I 
turn  up  the  thermostat,  thus  making  it  too  hot  upstairs  so 
that  the  basement  would  be  habitable.   To  put  an  end  to  this 
untenable  situation  Alice  had  ordered  a  new  furnace  installed 
in  the  small  apartment.   In  the  meantime  she  frequently  asked 
the  handyman  or  the  carpenter  (they  were  always  coming  in  and 
out)  to  check  to  see  if  the  tenant  was  comfortable.   When  she 
invariably  said  that  she  was  still  cold,  Alice,  very  concerned, 
would  say,  "She  always  says  it's  cold."  Although  a  little 
annoyed,  she  was  going  to  great  expense  to  make  the  apartment 
comfortable. 

To  prepare  for  our  interview  sessions,  Alice  had  assembled 
in  the  study  her  complete  set  of  The  Suffragist  (the  weekly 
National  Woman's  Party  magazine  for  the  suffrage  movement) 
and  other  papers.   By  this  time,  I  had  drafted  three  different 
interview  outlines — one  in  Berkeley,  one  in  Washington,  and 
now  a  third  was  developing  from  the  additional  records;  I  was 
frantically  trying  to  get  these  combined  before  she  was  ready 
to  record.   After  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  we  talked  at  length 
about  the  scope  of  the  history  and  what  it  should  include. 
As  we  talked,  her  sense  of  scholarship  expanded  her  role  from 
respondant  to  co-worker. 

A  few  days  before,  contrary  to  her  life-long  policy,  she 
had  agreed  to  a  long  journalism  interview.   The  lucky  writer 
was  Robert  S.  Gallagher  from  American  Heritage  magazine.* 
While  she  felt  that  this  young  man  was  perfectly  able  and  most 
charming,  she  was  having  grave  second  thoughts  because  of 
qualms  that  she  had  limited  unduly  her  answers  to  his  ques 
tions  and  omitted  some  vital  material. 

At  that  point,  we  agreed  that  in  our  interview  I  would 
ask  questions,  that  we  would  cover  the  subject  year  by  year 
chronologically,  and  that  she  would  tell  everything  of  rele 
vance  that  she  could  think  of,  whether  I  asked  her  or  not; 
whenever  I  felt  she  was  leaving  out  something,  I  would  ask. 
This  is  pretty  much  the  way  the  interview  developed,  although 


*Gallagher,  Robert  S.,  "'I  Was  Arrested,  Of  Course,'"  an 
interview,  American  Heritage,  February,  1974,  pp.  17-24,  92-94. 
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we  had  to  review  this  procedure  two  or  three  times  before  we 
really  got  a  firm  agreement  that  was  clear  to  both  of  us. 

Alice  was  eighty-seven  at  this  time  and  she  was  in  fra 
gile  physical  condition.   Trying  to  keep  a  balance  between  her 
strong  mental  and  intellectual  health  and  her  precarious 
physical  health  presented  a  challenge  for  which,  as  an  inter 
viewer,  I  was  scarcely  prepared.   About  six  months  before,  in 
May,  one  of  Alice's  friends  in  Washington  sensing  some  deter 
ioration  in  her  general  health  had  whisked  her  to  a  New  York 
hospital.   Although  they  both  told  me  what  happened,  it  still 
is  not  clear  to  me.   It  seems  that  after  the  amendment  passed 
Congress,  Alice  had  what  she  called  a  "tired  heart."   In  the 
hospital  her  pulse  rate  was  very  low,  she  was  given  digitalis, 
and  after  a  few  days  she  returned  to  Connecticut. 

She  discussed  this  in  quite  cavalier  fashion,  partly 
because  she  has  only  airy  disdain  for  any  physical  discomfort 
and  thus  refuses  to  dignify  ill  health  by  catering  to  it,  or 
even  admitting  it  exists.   Alice  told  me  of  the  Christian 
Science  influence  on  her  by  her  brother,  who  after  his  marriage 
had  become  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  of  his  wiflow  who  was 
still  living  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  intervening  six  months  since  her  hospitaliza- 
tion,  Alice  saw  no  doctor,  but  a  local  "visiting  nurse"  regular 
ly  came  to  see  her.   That  was  her  only  contact  with  the  medical 
world.   Since  her  own  doctor  in  New  York  was  too  far  away  to 
be  of  assistance  even  should  Alice  have  needed  her,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  careful  and  continual  check  on  Alice's 
health,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  significant  changes  that  might 
require  immediate  attention. 

Scotty,  having  had  some  first  aid  training,  came  over 
daily,  and  listened  to  Alice's  heartbeats  with  a  stethoscope, 
kept  a  daily  log  of  her  heart  rate,  and  checked  to  see  whether 
her  ankles  were  swollen.   That  was  the  extent  of  Alice's  medi 
cal  care. 

Planning  to  start  the  interview  the  following  day,  we 
stayed  up  rather  late  that  first  night .   I  worked  even  later 
in  my  own  room  in  order  to  complete  my  research.   Alice  awoke 
very  early  the  next  morning  and,  noticing  that  the  furnace  was 
off,  hauled  the  logs  from  the  back  kitchen  into  the  living  room 
and  built  a  fire.   By  the  time  I  finally  got  up,  probably  two 
hours  later,  the  house  was  still  very,  very  cold. 

As  I  began  to  make  breakfast  for  us,  I  noticed  that  Alice 
looked  rather  gray;  she  obviously  was  not  well.   My  first  impulse 
was  to  dash  to  the  phone  and  call  Scotty,  but  I  didn't  know 
either  her  phone  number  or  her  whole  name.   I  wrestled  with 
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the  stethoscope  but  couldn't  distinguish  Alice's  heartbeat. 
Finally,  I  counted  her  wrist  pulse — 47  and  very  irregular. 
Even  with  no  medical  background,  I  knew  that  she  was  a  sick 
woman.   She  accepted  the  idea  that  she  had  better  lie  down — 
a  big  concession.   She  was  very  chilled. 

Scotty  was  due  to  come  by  some  time  that  morning.   In 
the  meantime  the  handyman  came  and,  as  the  only  person  who 
knew  the  cottage's  electrical  system,  was  able  to  hook  up  the 
heating  pad.   We  piled  blankets  and  hot  water  bottles  on  her. 
I  was  feeling  somewhat  panicked.   Here  was  Alice  needing 
medical  attention  and  there  was  none  at  close  hand.   Because 
it  was  the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  I  knew  that  even  a  call  to 
a  New  York  hospital  would  not  produce  a  doctor.   Although 
we  were  close  to  the  biggest  concentration  of  medical  facili 
ties  in  the  world,  we  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  Australian 
bush.   The  irony  could  be  tragic. 

Scotty  appeared  in  a  few  minutes.   We  had  a  hurried  con 
ference.   Alice  protested.   She  would  not  hear  of  our  even 
calling  the  visiting  nurse.   She  said  she  would  be  quite  fine, 
we  were  not  to  worry,  nor,  clearly,  were  we  to  worry  her.   She 
got  so  anxious  about  our  calling  in  some  medical  help  on  a 
Thanksgiving  weekend  that  we  felt  we  were  making  matters  worse 
by  discussing  it.   She  asked  to  be  left  alone. 

I  took  some  of  the  suffrage  literature  from  her  library 
and  sat  by  her  bedroom  doorway  where  I  could  ostensibly  study, 
but  where  I  really  could  watch  her  closely  by  looking  in  at 
her  sideways.   I  knew  she  would  object  if  she  caught  me  watching, 
Scotty  gave  me  her  phone  number  so  I  could  call  if  Alice's 
condition  seriously  changed. 

So  the  day  passed  with  me  sitting  at  her  doorway,  doing 
whatever  research  I  could,  and  surreptitiously  watching  her. 
The  carpenter  was  in  and  out  building  stormwindows ,  and  Alice 
actually  roused  enough  to  give  him  directions,  then  went  back 
to  sleep. 

Alice  got  up  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
astonished  at  the  incredible  fact  that  she  had  slept  all  day. 
I  tried  to  take  her  pulse;  I  tried  to  hear  her  heart.   Again 
I  could  not  find  her  heart  with  the  stethoscope,  and  our 
efforts  dissolved  into  giggles  that  mercifully  released  the 
tension  of  the  day.   When  I  counted  three  widely  varying  rates 
for  her  pulse,  we  concluded  that  all  we  had  to  go  on  was  the 
way  she  felt.   Her  color  was  much  better,  she  was  warm,  and 
much  of  her  energy  had  returned,  but  the  prognosis  was  still 
quite  obscure. 
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Then  she  called  her  Christian  Scientist  sister-in-law. 
I  remember  Alice  saying,  "No,  I  don't  really  need  you  to  come 
over;  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that — that  I  feel  this  way, 
that  this  is  going  on — because  I  thought  that  would  help." 
She  said  this  very  matter  of  factly,  and,  after  a  little  con 
versation,  she  hung  up.   She  retired  for  the  night  confident 
that  she  was  going  to  be  all  right,  and  the  next  morning  she 
was. 

I  was  careful  to  leave  my  door  open  in  order  to  get  up 
when  she  did,  and  thereby  prevent  her  from  hauling  wood,  or 
in  any  other  way  exerting  herself,  although  the  problems  of 
the  day  before  had  been  resolved  at  least  temporarily.   The 
oil  company,  which  had  inadvertently  let  Alice  run  out  of  oil, 
finally  filled  the  tank  and  the  furnace  was  started  again. 
Coal  and  a  large  bag  of  wood  had  been  hauled  in  by  the  fire 
place.   Scotty  came  over,  took  her  pulse,  and  found  it  had 
much  improved.   After  breakfast  we  began  the  taping,  but  we 
agreed  that,  having  lost  a  day,  we  would  only  have  time  to  talk 
about  Alice's  life  up  through  the  suffrage  period. 

The  world  outside  now  was  a  deep  freeze  with  the  lake 
a  solid  crystal  plain.   During  a  break,  Alice  stood  at  the 
window  and  showed  me  where  she  and  her  brother  had  sold  a  num 
ber  of  lots  around  the  shore.   Some  beautiful  homes  are  tucked 
back  in  the  woods .   A  large  piece  of  land  was  saved  around  her 
cottage.   She  told  me  that  the  lake  had  become  quite  a  worry 
to  her  because  one  million  dollars  a  year  in  insurance  was 
required  to  cover  liability  for  almost  anything  that  could 
happen  on  the  lakeshore.   She  was  beginning  to  think  of  selling 
the  lake  to  the  city  of  Ridgefield,  which  wanted  to  buy  it. 

While  I  prepared  a  lunch  for  us  that  day,  Alice  was  looking 
pink  and  bright-eyed.   I  mentioned  this  to  her,  and  she  said, 
"I  thought  I  would,  after  I  called  my  sister-in-law."   (In 
fact,  she  looked  stronger  than  I  felt  after  the  perils  of  the 
day  before.) 

Her  diet  was  meatless.   "Alice,  when  did  you  become  vege 
tarian?",  I  asked.   I  think  she  said  it  was  just  after  the 
suffrage  campaign.   She  laughed  and  said,  "I  didn't  have  much 
time  to  think  about  such  things  until  then.   It  occurred  to 
me  that  I  just  didn't  see  how  I  could  go  ahead  and  continue 
to  eat  meat.   It  just  seemed  so — cannibalistic  to  me.   And  so," 
she  said,  "I'm  a  vegetarian,  and  I  have  been  ever  since." 
Perhaps  Alice's  experiences  of  hunger  strikes  in  the  prisons, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  her  attitude  about  food  in  general.   Two  or  three  times 
she  has  said  to  me,  "Food  simply  isn't  important  to  me;  they're 
always  bringing  in  these  things,"  referring  to  her  refrigerator 
which  was  stacked  wall-to-wall  and  shelf-to-shelf  with  all  kinds 
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of  health  food.   It  was  another  proof  that  "taking  care"  of 
Alice  requires  some  very  adroit  chicanery. 

A  corollary  to  this  was  Alice's  sincere  inability  to 
recall  past  physical  discomfort.   Our  interview  starts  out 
with  a  discussion  of  whether  she  really  did  spend  some  time 
in  a  rain  storm  on  the  roof  of  a  building  in  England  during 
a  suffrage  protest.   To  the  American  Heritage  writer,  she 
had  denied  this  had  ever  happened.   I  was  puzzled  by  her 
denial,  and  the  interview  opens  by  my  showing  her  both  the 
Pankhurst  and  the  Inez  Haynes  Irwin  accounts  of  this.*   One 
says  she  spent  the  whole  night  on  the  roof  in  the  rain;  the 
other  only  that  she  was  up  there  for  quite  a  time.   Alice 
was  perplexed  and  amazed  that  this  actually  had  happened. 
Another  instance  was  a  scuffle  during  the  picketing  of  the 
White  House  in  which,  I  believe,  a  sailor  was  reported  to  have 
knocked  Alice  down  and  dragged  her  across  the  sidewalk.   She 
said  she  doesn't  ever  remember  being  manhandled. 

She  also  insisted  that  the  account  of  that  first  parade 
of  the  Woman's  Party,  in  March,  1912,  during  which  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  and  police  were  called  in,  was  not  a  "riot,"  nor  that 
anyone  got  roughed  up;  the  reports  she  claimed  have  been 
exaggerated.   I'm  inclined  to  accept  this  because  reports  of 
mass  actions  inevitably  tend  to  become  exaggerated. 

This  lack  of  concern  about  her  physical  condition  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  she  simply  cannot  recall  hunger 
strikes  in  prison  (or  even  being  hungry) .   Nor  can  she  remember 
what  must  have  been  extreme  physical  discomfort,  or  much  of 
anything  concerning  her  treatment  there.   Thus  the  interview 
is  lacking  some  of  the  more  brutal  details  about  the  prison 
experiences,  but  that  would  hardly  be  the  major  value  of  an 
interview  with  Alice  Paul. 

Her  ability  to  set  strategy  rapidly  and  unerringly  is 
one  of  the  most  astounding  things  about  her.   About  two  years 
before  the  interview  Alice  had  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington 
to  do  a  week  of  lobbying  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in 
Congress.   I  happily  agreed.   First  of  all,  J  believed  in  the 
cause.   I  also  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like  to  work  under 
Alice  Paul. 


*Pankhurst,  Estelle  Sylvia,  The  Suffragette;  the  history  of  the 
women's  militant  suffrage  movement,  1905i-1910.   New  York,  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Company,  1911. 
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Alice,  then  age  eighty-five,  had  a  running  record  in  her 
head  of  every  congressman.   She  knew  almost  anything  that  she 
needed  to  know  about  his  past  actions  on  the  ERA  and  his 
operations  with  other  congressmen.   She  usually  knew  the  atti 
tudes  of  wives,  secretaries,  and  administrative  assistants. 
She  knew  that  Mrs.  Alan  Cranston  had  her  hair  coif fed  in  a 
particular  place  where  Alice  sometimes  went.   (Belmont  House 
was  across  the  parking  lot  from  the  Senate  Office  Building.) 
Thus  had  she  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  it  was 
through  Mrs.  Cranston  that  she  had  been  working  to  get  Senator 
Cranston's  approval  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  connections  in  Washington  as  well 
as  out  in  the  states  was  amazing.   It  was  clear  that  in  the 
campaign  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as  it  wore  on  through 
the  decades,  she  had  utilized  a  small  nucleus  of  women,  maybe 
only  one  or  two  women  per  state,  who  in  turn  knew  how  to  con 
tact  those  persons  most  influential  with  the  key  senators  and 
with  certain  congressmen.   In  more  recent  years  she  had  been 
concerned  with  the  members  of  the  judiciary  committees,  since 
the  struggle  came  to  focus  there.   The  result  was  a  very  com 
pact  campaign.   There  was  only  a  little  of  the  big,  scattergun 
grass  roots  approach  to  create  support  which  in  turn  would 
bring  pressure  on  the  Congress  in  general.   Before  I  went  back 
to  California,  I  found  myself  appointed  Northern  California 
chairman  for  the  ERA  (much  as  I  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Fireplace)  and  I  understood  why  I  had  few  troops  to  command. 

In  lobbying,  I  learned  to  apply  caution  after  talking  to 
Alice.   When  she  would  tell  me  what  a  congressman  had  once 
done  for  the  ERA,  it  could  have  been  several  congresses  ago. 
I  had  to  check  before  I  went  to  talk  to  him  to  be  certain  that 
the  last  time  he  had  helped  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was 
indeed  recent  enough  to  form  a  basis  for  current  action.   This 
same  trait  enabled  Alice  Paul  to  put  two  and  two  together  to 
make  a  vote.   Finding  the  two  and  two  often  required  complete 
recall,  and  she  carried  the  chess  board  of  maybe  thirty  Con 
gresses  and  political  manueverings  thereof  in  her  head,  and 
from  that  formulated  her  own  successful  strategy. 

Alice  Paul's  executive  ability  included  an  uncanny  way 
to  utilize  whatever  manpower  was  within  her  range.   Irwin  has 
written  about  this  at  length,  and  in  the  seventies  it  was  still 
true.   I  witnessed  one  coup  about  1970  that  she  brought  off 
when  a  young  woman  from  Los  Angeles  came  with  her  sociologist 
husband  to  do  some  research  on  the  woman's  movement.   They 
asked  to  use  the  library  in  Belmont  House,  one  of  the  best 
women's  political  history  libraries  at  that  time.   They  needed 
access  to  some  as-yet-uncatalogued,  unorganized  papers  that 
were  sitting  in  boxes  in  the  old,  old,  rambling  two-story 
carriage  house,  one  of  two  buildings  behind  Belmont  House. 
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(This  building  has  since  been  torn  down  for  a  Senate  parking 
lot.)   The  sociologist  appeared  to  be  apolitical  and  intent 
on  doing  his  research  while  his  meager  budget  for  travel 
expenses  lasted;  he  could  stay  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
days.   I  met  both  of  them  and  commiserated  over  the  fact  that 
he  would  probably  never  get  in  to  see  those  papers  because  of 
Alice's  belief  that  the  ERA  work  should  have  top  priority  with 
everyone . 

Later  that  day  Alice  mentioned  to  me,  "You  know,  Chita, 
he's  from  Los  Angeles.   I  wonder  if  he  knows  Congressman 
Danielson?  He  probably  could  go  speak  to  him  as  a  constituent." 
Doubting  that  the  scholar  would  submit  to  a  lobbying  assignment, 
I  murmured  that  it  was  unlikely  he  would  be  from  Danielson 's 
district.  Danielson  was  the  lone  urban  Democrat  in  the  sub 
committee  who  had  voted  against  the  ERA,  causing  a  tie  vote. 
Neither  Don  Edwards,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  nor  anyone 
else,  could  figure  out  why.   I  had  talked  to  the  solon  twice 
and  had  received  only  a  "Well,  maybe  I'll  vote  to  bring  it  up 
again,"  but  that  had  been  as  far  as  I  could  get  with  him. 

Alice  found  that  although  the  sociologist  himself  did  not 
come  from  the  congressman's  district,  he  volunteered  to  Alice 
that  his  students  had  done  some  research  in  that  district  and 
had  found  that  the  young  Mexican-Americans  were  very  much  for 
equal  rights  for  women,  whereas  the  older  Mexican -American 
women  couldn't  have  cared  less.   Alice  said  matter-of-factly 
to  him,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  Congressman  Danielson  and  tell 
him  that  his  district  is  changing,  and  that  he'll  be  put  out 
of  office  because  of  these  changes  of  the  young  Mexican-Ameri 
cans  that  are  now  of  voting  age  in  his  district."  The  profes 
sor,  disgruntled  at  the  prospect  of  spending  his  limited 
research  time  lobbying,  protested  that  he  didn't  have  the  money 
or  the  time  to  go  over  and  try  to  see  Danielson.   Sometimes 
hours,  even  days  were  required  to  get  in  to  talk  with  a  congress 
man  not  from  one's  own  district. 

Shortly  Alice  told  me  that  he  did  talk  to  Danielson.   And 
Danielson,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  request  that  the  ERA  be 
voted  on  again  in  the  subcommittee,  at  which  point  it  was  voted 
out  for  a  full  committee  vote. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  week's  lobbying,  my  notes  of  June  29, 
1971,  read,  "...I  marvel  at  her  ^Alice's]  obsession.   By  the 
third  day,  I  was  delirious  to  have  a  break  from  the  continuous 
pressure  of  advocacy.   It  was  like  living  with  a  single  beam 
of  strong  light  piercing  my  world  constantly.   I  accepted  a 
lunch  appointment  with  a  single-tax  expert — mainly  to  have  an 
hour's  reprieve.   It  was  almost  a  holy  moment,  like  stepping 
off  a  race  track  for  a  time.   And  I  knew  that  a  mile  away  was 
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Alice,  in  the  180th  day  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of  telephoning, 
assigning  tasks,  getting  advocate  statements  written,  and  running 
her  small  army.   At  times  I  doubt  that  she  ever  notices  the  news 
about  Viet  Nam  or  the  ghetto  riots..." 

Alice's  campaign,  in  fact  her  whole  life,  was  a  one-issue 
affair:   women's  rights.   Moving  to  the  drum  beat  of  her  commit 
ment,  she  is  a  person  whose  tremendous  intellectual  energy  is 
put  behind  that  commitment,  with  no  tangents  allowed. 

But  there  were  times  when  other  issues  almost  intervened. 
It  required  fortitude,  but  Alice  would  not  let  the  Viet  Nam  war 
issue  in  the  late  sixties  interfere  with  or  become  related  to 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  issue,  just  as  she  had  refused  to 
allow  World  War  I  to  slow  the  suffrage  campaign.   One  weekend 
when  I  was  in  Washington,  women  were  gathering  for  a  women's  peace 
march  on  Washington  that  was  led  by  Alice's  old  friend,  Jeannette 
Rankin.   Jeannette  Rankin  was  staying  at  the  Alva-Belmont  House, 
as  were  some  of  the  other  so-called  "Rankin  File"  marchers. 
Alice  was  anxious  that  their  presence  at  the  National  Woman's 
Party  headquarters  have  no  relationship  to  the  events  of  that 
weekend.   She  mentioned  to  me  that  evening  how  NBC  and  CBS  net 
work  men  and  reporters  from  Life  and  Time  had  been  trying  to  get 
interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the  march  there  at  the  house,  but 
how  she  feared  a  background  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  head 
quarters  would  connect  the  ERA  with  the  anti-Viet  Nam  marchers. 
She  singlehandedly  held  off  what  sounded  like  the  entire  national 
news  media — and  quite  successfully  too. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  Alice's  personality  that  one 
has  to  keep  in  mind:   her  background  of  aristocracy.   Her  family 
was  cultured  and  well-to-do.   They  were  also  highly  respected 
leaders  in  the  Quaker  community.   These  two  worlds — her  family 
and  the  Society  of  Friends — were  the  only  worlds  she  knew  until 
after  she  was  graduated  from  Swarthmore.   Her  contact  with  other 
socio-economic  classes  was  limited  to  the  maids  who  worked  for 
them,  and  the  fact  that  the  maids  went  dancing  and  behaved 
differently  was  excused  because  they  were  "that  class"  of  people. 
Her  class  consciousness  is  still  something  that  one  from  a  dif 
ferent  generation  senses  now  and  then.   While  she  always  denied 
that  the  women's  movement  she  has  led  has  been  made  up  primarily 
of  the  higher  socio-economic  classes,  the  actual  proportion  of 
upper  middle  class  educated  women  who  participated  in  successive 
phases  of  the  campaign  might  be  the  subject  of  further  research. 

The  attention  to  class  carries  over  into  her  campaign. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  working  for  her  in  the  ERA  campaign,  I 
would  come  in  to  report  after  lobbying  on  the  Hill.   Regarding 
a  certain  congressman,  "What  i£  he?"  she  would  ask.   Her  question 
always  baffled  me.   She  meant,  was  his  name  Irish,  Italian,  or 
what?  Alice  was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  political  ties 
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between  members  of  an  ethnic  group,  particularly  in  the  East. 

The  Alva-Belmont  House  in  Washington  now  is  in  a  high- 
crime  neighborhood — with  the  Senate  Office  Building  adjacent,  how 
ever,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  an  adjoining  block.   It  was 
such  a  dangerous  neighborhood  when  I  was  there  that  we  could 
never  carry  our  purses  with  us  when  we  went  out  at  night  because 
of  the  probability  of  provoking  attack.   Most  of  the  women  there 
had  been  mugged  at  least  once.   Alva-Belmont  House  itself  had 
been  broken  into  two  or  three  times.   This  was  all  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  blacks.   It  is  true  that  the  neighborhood  was;  nearly 
all  black,  but  whether  the  crime  had  a  racial  cause  or  something 
else  (drugs,  for  instance)  was  a  question  in  my  mind. 

This  attitude  of  Alice's  however,  seemed  to  be  less  a 
classical  color  prejudice  than  a  consciousness  of  class  that  is 
almost  benevolent  with  her,  coupled  with  generalizing  about 
people  who,  as  she  grew  up,  had  been  outside  of  her  experience. 
Her  close  work  with  women  from  ethnic  minorities  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Alice  held  other  attitudes  which  colored  her  political 
outlook;  at  least  they  were  her  attitudes  by  the  time  I  came  to 
know  her.   She  was  non-partisan;  personally,  however,  she  seemed 
to  trust  Republicans  in  Congress  more  than  Democrats.   This 
probably  began  or  was  reinforced  in  the  suffrage  struggle  when 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Democratic  and  recalcitrant  president,  became 
the  object  of  her  attack  in  "holding  the  party  in  power  respon 
sible"  for  defeats  of  the  suffrage  amendment.   She  also  had  a 
great  fear  of  the  machinations  of  communism  and  how  it  might 
manipulate  her  cause.   She  felt  further  that  government  was  doing 
too  much  to  help  people  who  did  not  work;  she  deplored  the  wel 
fare  system — a  view  which  is  shared  by  many  people  of  both 
parties,  of  course.   Her  views  of  these  and  many  other  social 
issues,  however,  seemed  not  to  concern  her  unless  they  were 
related  to  the  issue  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   While  she 
had  opinions  about  them,  they  held  a  low  priority  with  her,  and 
she  did  not  spend  time  analyzing  their  causes  and  effects  as 
broad  societal  manifestations.   For  instance,  when  we  watched  the 
television  news  in  the  living  room  at  Belmont  House,  with  our 
dinner  trays  brought  in  by  the  cook,  Alice  rarely  commented  on 
any  news  item  unless  it  was  of  a  senator  or  a  congressman  who 
had  recently  done  something  concerning  the  ERA.   (Or  more  likely 
who  had  not  so  recently  done  something.) 

Alice  talks  rather  fast  and  her  voice  is  very  even  in 
tone,  thus  feeling  and  emotion  come  through  muted.   Her  mannerisms 
in  talking  show  an  efficient  energy  at  work  at  all  times.   There 
are  no  "uhs"  or  "ahs"  in  her  speech.   While  she  gropes  for  a 
word,  she's  absolutely  silent.   When  a  problem  is  presented  to 
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her,  she  simply  sits  silently  for  a  minute;  you  wonder  if  she 
heard  you.   ("She  has  the  quiet  of  a  spinning  top,"  wrote  Irwin.) 
Then  she  will  lay  out  maybe  eight  or  ten  relevant  points  and 
conclude  with  a  statement  on  the  major  focus. 

i 

Yet  I  have  seen  her  upset  about  the  twists  and  turns  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   She  has  a  short  laugh  which  seems 
on  occasion  to  cover  up  despair.   It  might  be  considered  a  "bitter 
little  laugh,"  except  that  Alice  Paul  doesn't  sound  bitter.   She 
will  laugh  about  things  as  though  she  sees  the  irony  in  a  sudden 
twist  of  fate  that  has  led  to  the  wrong  congressman  getting  on 
a  committee,  or  a  public  issue  like  abortion  suddenly  coupled 
with  the  ERA  in  the  press.   A  set-back  in  support  brings  from 
her  a  pause,  then,  "Well,  then,  here  is  what  we  must  do."   Frus 
trations  seemed  to  lead  to  increased  persistence  and  determination. 

In  Ridgefield,  once  we  began  recording,  Alice  had  the 
same  commitment  to  getting  this  story  on  tape  that  she  had  to  the 
suffrage  and  ERA  campaigns.   She  worked  and  worked  and  worked . 
Usually  several  attempts  would  be  made  before  I  could  get  her  to 
take  a  break  for  lunch.   By  the  second  day,  I  had  added  two 
extension  cords  to  the  tape  recorder  to  that  her  words  could  be 
captured  at  the  dining  table  as  well  as  in  the  study. 

Finally,  I  stayed  an  additional  day  in  order  to  finish — 
but  Alice  felt  another  was  needed.   Since  another  change  in  my 
schedule  was  impossible,  we  continued  to  work  so  that  by  nightfall 
we  had  wrapped  up  what  we  expected  to  be  our  last  session.   The 
recorder  was  turned  off.   Conversation  came  around  to  her  genea 
logy.   She  mused  on  my  maiden  name,  Roberts,  and  was  certain  that 
this  signified  a  relation  between  herself  and  myself  because  she 
had  a  Roberts  on  her  Quaker  family  tree.   I  was  touched  that  she 
wanted  to  send  me  back  to  California  with  information  on  her  fore 
bears  so  that  I  could  check  records  to  confirm  her  conviction. 
But  little  did  I  suspect  what  this  meant.   The  next  morning  Alice 
mentioned  (in  an  off-hand  way)  that  she  had  finally  found  the 
genealogy  chart  she  was  looking  for,  even  though  she  had  to  hunt 
for  it  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.   This  was  alarming 
news  in  view  of  the  health  crisis  of  three  days  before.   As  I 
prepared  to  leave,  the  phone  rang.   A  reporter  wanted  an  inter 
view  on  the  ERA.   Alice  agreed.   I  knew  she  was  going  to  go 
strong  all  day.   As  Scotty  drove  me  to  the  airport,  I  extracted 
a  promise.   "For  heaven's  sake,  Scotty,  please  let  me  know  if 
Alice  doesn't  make  it  through  the  day."  But  we  both  knew  she  would. 
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SECTION  I i   FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION 


FOREBEARS i   QUAKER 

Prelude »   Memory  Discrepancy  About  the  Rooftop  Episode 
[Tape  1,  Side  A] 

Fault  You  ask  questions.  I'll  answer,  you  see.  Just  the  way 
the  [American]  Heritage  man  did  [last  week].*  Whatever 
you  wish. 

Fry i    I  just  want  you  to  be  Alice  Paul,  like  we've  always 

talked,  that's  all.   But  this  time  I  want  to  get  it  down 
for  the  record. 

Paul:  No  but  I  mean  you'll  want  to  guide  the  questions. 
Fry«   Yes. 

Paul:   So  you  guide  the  questions  that  would  be  useful  to  you. 
I  will  try  to  just  answer  those.   If  you  want  me  to 
elaborate,  you  can  say  so.   I  didn't  dare  elaborate 
with  [the  man  from  American  Heritage").   I  was  so — my 
first  interview — I  was  so  humble  [laughter],  so  I  think 
he  would  have  had  a  better  interview  if  I  had  elaborated, 
but  I  didn't. 

Fry i   It's  different,  too,  when  you  are  being  interviewed  for 
publication,  compared  to  this  kind  of  interview,  which 
isn't  necessarily  going  to  be  published.   If  it's 
published,  it'll  be  just  as  one  part  of  someone  else's 
research,  so  that  ours  can  be  a  lot  looser. 

Paul i  I'd  like  to  know,  before  we  begin,  just  what  did  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  say  on  this  episode  on  the  [roof]top.  Because 


*Gallagher,  Robert  S.  ,  "'I  Was  Arrested,  Of  Course,"1 

an  interview,  American  Heritage.  February,  197^,  pp. 17-24, 

92-94. 


Paul i  I  just  have  to  write  to  the  man  [Robert  Gallagher]  and 
tell  him  what  it  was  because  I  said  I  can't  remember  a 
thing  about  it. 

Fry i   Well,  according  to  the  outline  that's  in  my  head,  we'll 
probably  get  to  that  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Paul:  Well,  couldn't  you  just  tell  me  about  that  now?  Where 
was  the  place? 

Fry:   I  think  what  I'll  do  is  read  it  to  you. 

Paul:   He  read  it  in  Mrs.  [Inez  Haynes]  Irwin's  book*  and 

said  it  was  in  Glasgow.   I  said,  "I  know  I  never  was  on 
a  roof  in  Glasgow  but  for  one  meeting  when  I  was  probably 
arrested  and  didn't  have  time  to  get  up  on  the  roof." 
[Laughter.] 

Fry:    Sylvia  Pankhurst**  puts  you  on  a  roof,  too,  Alice. 

Paul:   I  know,  but  I  want  to  know  where  the  roof  was.   Sylvia 
spoke  also  at  the  meeting.   She  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  meeting  in  Glasgow.   There  were  all  of 
us  at  this  meeting  and  so  she  knows  whether  I  was  on  a 
roof  in  Glasgow. 

Fry:   [thumbing  through  the  Pankhurst  book]  All  right,  here 
we  are.   It  saysi 

"On  August  20th,  when  Lord  Crewe  spoke  at  the 
great  Saint  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  Miss  Alice 
Paul  succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  roof,  and, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  speak  to  the  Cabinet 
Minister  from  this  point,  she  lay  there  concealed 
for  many  hours  in  spite  of  a  downpour  of  rain. 
When  she  was  discovered  and  forced  to  descend 
she  was  heartily  cheered  for  her  pluck  by  a 
crowd  of  workmen,  one  of  whom  came  forward 
and  apologised  for  having  told  a  policeman  of 
her  presence. . . " 

Paul:   [Laughter.] 

Fry:       "...saying  that  he  had  thought  that  she  was  in 


*Irwin,  Inez  Haynes,  Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying,  pp. 11-12. 
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Fry i        need  of  help." 

Paul:  Well,  then,  that  was  really  bad.   I  don't  remember  one 
thing  about  it. 

Fryi   Well,  then  "later"--!  guess  it  means  later  in  the  day — 

"when  the  women  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  building,  the  people  needed  no  urging 
to  lend  their  aid,  and  the  police  who  were 
guarding  the  entrance  were  obliged  to  use 
their  truncheons  to  beat  them  back.   When  the 
officers  of  the  law  attempted  to  make  arrests, 
women  were  rescued  from  their  clutches  again 
and  again.  Eventually  Adela  Pankhurst,  Lucy 
Burns,  Alice  Paul  and  Margaret  Smith  were 
taken  into  custody..." 

Pauls   Who  was  the  first  one? 

Fry«   [mispronouncing]  Adela  Pankhurst. 

Pault   Adela,  we  call  her.   She  was  Mrs.  Pankhurst 's  youngest 
daughter. 

Fry:   And  Lucy  Burns,  and  you,  and  Margaret  Smith. 

Paul:  And  Margaret  Smith  was  the  niece  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Glasgow.   I  remember  that. 

Fry:   Oh  she  was? 

Paul:   Yes.  Which  gave  us  a  little  standing.   [Laughter.] 

Then  I  guess  it's  true  about  the  roof,  but  isn't  it 
strange  that  I  can't  remember  one  single  thing  about 
that! 

Fry:   You  don't  remember  the  rain  on  the  roof?  Well, 

"...even  when  the  gates  of  the  police  station 
were  closed  upon  them,  the  authorities  feared 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
prisoners  for  the  crowd  shouted  vociferously 
for  their  release  and  twisted  the  strong  iron 
gates.   It  was  only  when  the  women  themselves 
appealed  to  them  that  they  consented  to  refrain 
from  further  violence." 

Paul:  Well  does  she  say  what  happened? 


Fry:    I  will  read  you  one  more  paragraph. 

"When  Lord  Crewe  had  safely  left  the  town, 
friends  of  the  women  were  allowed  to  bail 
them  out  on  the  understanding  that  they  would 
appear  at  the  police  court  at  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning.   Nevertheless  though 
they  arrived  before  the  appointed  time,  there 
was  no  one  to  show  them  the  Court  room,  and 
whilst  they  wandered  about  in  the  passages , 
trying  to  find  their  way,  the  case  was  disposed 
of  behind  locked  doors  and  with  the  public 
excluded.   The  bail  was  escheated  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  their  arrest  before  five  minutes 
past  nine.   At  this  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr — 

Paul i   Oh  it  was  another  arrest  all  over  again? 

Fry:    You  were  bailed  out  and  now  you  are  coming  back  for 
your  court  appearance. 

Paul:   But  then  when  we  came  back  they  dismissed  the  case. 
And  what  was  it,  we  were  arrested  again? 

Fry:    Yes,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  your  arrest,  but  at  this 
point  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr,  one  of  the  bailies, 

"rose  to  protest  and  asked  two  minutes'  leave 
to  find  the  defaulting  prisoners,  saying  he 
was  sure  they  were  already  in  the  building, 
but  he  was  abruptly  told  that  the  court  was 
closed.   So  he  went  outside  and  immediately 
met  the  ladies  and  brought  them  in  before 
Bailie  Hunter,  who  presided,  had  left  the 
bench,  but  though  the  Bailie  saw  them,  he 
hurried  away  whilst  the  Fiscal  tried  to  put 
all  the  blame  upon  him."   (The  Fiscal  is  the 
officer  who  prosecutes.)   "The  bail  was  never 
refunded,  and  the  women  never  answered  to 
the  warrants,  so  the  matter  was  dropped." 

Paul:   I  knew  it  was  dropped,  but  I  didn't  remember  all  these 
things.   Isn't  memory  a  strange  thing.   You  know  that 
it's  so  many  years  since  I  would  ever  even  turn  my 
thoughts  to  England  and  so  on.   But  you  wouldn't  think 
you  would  ever  forget  [laughing]  spending  a  night  on 
the  roof! 

Fry:   Well,  this  was  1909,  on  August  20th — 


Paul i   That's  right. 

Fry:    — so  that's  a  long  time  ago. 

Paul i  That's  the  last  summer  I  was  in  England,  you  see. 

Fry i   And  you  had  gone  through  so  many  episodes.   I  can  see 
why  you  wouldn't  remember  just  one. 

Paul t  Well,  anyway,  now  I  can  tell  him  what  really  happened. 

Fry i   Okay.   You  think  you  must  have  spent  a  night  on  the 
roof  then  if — 

Paul i   But  I  denied  itl   I  didn't  want  to  deny  something  I  had 
really  done,  but  I  didn't  think  [laughing]  I  ever  had 
been  on  a  roof.  Now  let's  begin  with  you. 

Fry«   I  thought  that  we  might  spend  the  first  few  minutes 
talking  about  your  own  biography. 

Paul«   All  right.   You  ask  the  questions  and  I'll  answer.   I 
want  you  to  get  everything  you  need  before  you  leave 
[on  Sunday],   Now  you  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know. 

Fry i  I  will.  What  I  need  to  know  is  some  of  your  genealogy, 
particularly  going  back  to  the  Penns.  If  you  have  this 
written  down  somewhere,  I  could  just  use  that. 


Father  and  Mother 


Pault   Yes,  I  will  go  and  get  my  chart,  so  let's  skip  that  for 
the  minute. 

Fry i   Okay,  fine.  Where  were  you  born? 

Pauli   I  was  born  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  That's  a  little 
Quaker  village  in  Burlington  County,  and  it's  about 
nine  miles  out  of  Philadelphia. 

Fry  i   And  let's  see,  your  birthday  is  in  January? 
Paul:   January  11,  1885. 

Fry:   I  saw  the  pictures  in  the  guest  room  of  your  mother's 
family.  They  were  Quakers.  Was  your  family  Quaker  on 
both  your  mother's  and  your  father's  side? 


Paul i   From  the  beginning  of  the  Quaker  movement,  yes.   In 
England.   They  all  came  [to  this  country].   My  first 
Paul  ancestor  was  imprisoned  in  England  as  a  Quaker  and 
came  to  this  country  for  that  reason,  I  mean  not  to  escape 
prison  but  because  he  was  such  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
government  in  every  possible  way.   You  know  I  told  you, 
this  little  village  was  named  after  him,  the  town  of 
Paulsboro  in  New  Jersey  which  is  now  quite  a  big  place. 
His  original  home  is  there,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
photograph  of  it  which  I  could  show  you. 

Fry:    Okay. 

Paul:   And  on  my  mother's  side  they  were  all  Quakers.   I  have 
practically  no  ancestor  who  wasn't  a  Quaker.   I  don't 
know  whether  I  had  any  who  wasn't  a  Quaker.   My  father 
and  mother  were,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  were. 

Fry:   Why  don't  you  give  me  a  picture  of  your  immediate 
family,  then?  What  did  your  father  do? 

Paul:   He  was  a  banker.   And  he  was  president  [one  of  the 

founders.—  Donald  Paul]  of  the  Burlington  County  Trust 
Company,  which  was  the  principal  bank  in  Burlington 
County.   And  he  was  a  director  of  other  companies  and 
so  on. 

Fry:   [calling  out]  Come  in. 
Paul:   Who's  that? 
Fry:   Your  carpenter. 

We  had  gotten  to  your  father  being  president  of 
Burlington  County  Trust  Company  and  on  other  boards. 
Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  your  mother's  education? 

Paul:   Well,  I  told  you,  she  was  one  of  the  first  girls  who 

ever  went  to  Swarthmore  (I  think  I  told  you  that)  because 
her  father  collected  the  money  with  this  little  committee 
and  founded  Swarthmore.  And  he  sent  his  daughter  there 
and  other  women  members  of  the  family.   My  mother's 
first  cousins  went  there  and  they  were  there  with  her. 
Anyway,  she  had  an  education  the  same  as  I  did  in  a  little 
Friends  school,  Quaker  school,  in  a  town  called  Cinna- 
minson,  New  Jersey,  where  she  lived  and  was  brought  up. 

Fry:   Called  what? 

Paul:   [spelling]  Cinnaminson,  I  guess  they  still  call  it  that. 


Fault  And  I  have  something  here  which  I  will  just  give  to  you 
to  read.   It  is  the  anniversary  quite  recently  of  the 
founding  of  Cinnaminson.  And  in  it  they  give  a  photo 
graph  of  my  grandfather's  home.  He  was  the  judge  of 
that  community  and  had  probably  one  of  the  biggest  homes , 
with  enormous  grounds  around  it  and  so  on,  which  was 
recently  bought  by  Campbell's  Soup.   It  is  so  pitiful, 
you  know,  that  you  can't  keep  these  old  homes.  My 
grandfather's  son,  oldest  son,  inherited  this  property 
and  died  shortly  after.  His  widow,  not  knowing 
anything  I  guess  about  business  at  all,  was  induced  to 
sell  it  for  a  large  sum  to  the  Campbell  Soup.   So  then 
they  demolished  this  whole  beautiful  old  building. 

That  was  my  mother's  education.  She  went  to  a  Friends 
school  and  then  went  to  Swarthmore  and  then  married  her 
year  she  would  have  graduated, but  she  didn't  finish. 

Fryi   But  she  almost  finished? 

Paul:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  she  almost  did  or  not.   I  don't 
know  how  long  before  she  graduated  she  married,  but  I 
know  she  married  the  year  she  could  have  graduated.   I 
believe  it  was  the  year. 

Fryt   Where  did  your  father  go  to  school? 

Paul i  He  went  to — I  guess  probably  but  I  don't  know — probably 
to  the  same  Friends  school  because  my  father's  father 
died  before  he  was  born,  and  so  I  never  saw  him  and  my 
father  never  saw  him.   And  so  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
home  of  a,  I  presume  a  relative,  another  Quaker 
family.   (We  always  called  them  "uncle"  and  so  on 
because  my  father  was  brought  up  [by  them],  and  I 
suppose  they  were,  but  I  don't  know  how  close  a 
relative.)   It  was  in  the  same  section  where  my  mother 
was  born,  very  close  to  it,  so  he  probably  went  to  the 
same  school,  but  I  never  asked  him  where  he  went.   He 
died  in  my  life  before  I  was  interested  in  where  people 
went  to  school.   I  was  just  a  freshman  at  Swarthmore.   I 
was  sixteen  when  he  died.   So  I  didn't  know  very  much 
about — I  never  cared  to  ask  him  where  he  went  to  school. 
I  just  never  thought  of  it. 

Fry:   Did  he  die  very  suddenly?  Unexpectedly? 

Paul:  No,  he  went  to  Florida  with  my  mother,  to  get  away  from 
the  cold  I  suppose,  and  I  don't  know,  stayed  maybe  two 
weeks.  He  was  extremely  busy,  terribly  busy,  so  he  came 
back  pretty  soon  and  seems  to  have  caught  a  terrible  cold 
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Paul:   at  once  when  he  came  back  and  died  very  quickly  from 
pneumonia. 

Fry:    Oh,  for  goodness  sakes. 

Paul i   So. 

Fry:   That  must  have  been  a  blow  to  you,  just  at  that  age. 

Paul:   Well,  I  was  too  young  for  it  to  be  much  of  a  blow  to  me. 
Life  went  on  just  the  same.   Of  course  it  was  a  great 
blow,  I  presume,  to  my  mother,  who  was  left  with  four 
young  children  and  all  of  this  responsibility. 

Fry:   Who  took  over  all  of  his  banking  interests  and  financial 
things?  Your  mother? 

Paul:   Well,  he  was  the  president.   I  suppose  the  vice-president 
became  the  president.   I  don't  remember. 

Fry:    I  meant,  did  your  mother  then  supervise  the  investments 
and  so  forth? 

Paul:   No  she  didn't,  and  she  wouldn't  have  known  enough.   [She 
had  had  no  experience.  -  Donald  Paul]  But  her  brother 
was  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  same  bank.   I 
remember  vividly,  oh,  I  remember  so  vividly,  every  week 
when  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank,  my  uncle  came  up  and  had  dinner  with  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  (or  lunch,  or  whatever  it  was). 
He  would  come  out  after  their  bank  meeting,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  bank  meeting.   So  he  more  or  less 
took  charge  of  all  the  investing  in  things.   And  then 
the  man  who  was  elected  to  succeed — I  presume  the  vice- 
president—took  over;  I  don't  know  [for  sure]  about 
that.   But  soon  they  had  an  election  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  they  elected  a  president  who  was  a  cousin 
of  ours  and  who  lived  very,  very  close  to  us  and  he-- 

My  father  also  had  a  very  big  farm,  not  as  big  as 
[in]  the  West,  though,  but  about  three  hundred  acres, 
and  my  mother  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  I'm  sure  how  to 
run  the  farm.   My  father  did  it  with  no  difficulty  at 
all.   He  had  a  superintendent  and  he  gave  him  orders  in 
the  morning  and  off  he  went.   Certainly  my  mother  had 
no  idea  how  to  run  a  farm  or  anything  else.   [She  was 
a  very  wise  woman  who  turned  to  experts  for  advice  on 
many  matters  and  prospered.  -  Donald  Paul]  This 
cousin,  who  was  made  president  of  the  bank,  whom  we  saw 
every  day,  I  should  say,  he  came  in  every  day  and  rode 


Paul i   around  the  farm  and  saw  that  everything  was  all  right 
and  gave  directions.   So  everything  went  on  all  right. 
We  didn't  have  any  great  [hardships]. 

None  of  this  is  of  any  importance,  but  I  only  tell 
you  because  you  asked  me. 

Fry i   I  am  interested  in  it. 


Sister 

Fry i   Alice,  I  am  still  confused,  though,  on  your  brothers 
and  sisters.   I  know  you  had  one  sister  who,  much 
later,  would  come  and  live  with  you  here  in  the 
cottage  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

Paul i   I  had  one  sister  [Helen]  who  graduated  at  Wellesley,  and 
while  at  Wellesley  she  became  what  they  call  a  "student 
volunteer,"  if  you  know  what  that  is. 

Fry i   No. 

Paul i   It's  an  organization  that  had  students  volunteer  to 
go  to  the  foreign  mission  fields,  [to  carpenter] 
Charlie,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  minute? 

Ch.«    I  will  be  right  there. 

Pault  And  she  was  very  prominent  in  that  movement  at  Wellesley, 
and  when  she  graduated  and  wanted  to  go  with  the  mis 
sionaries  to  China,  they  said  she  was  too  youngs  they 
had  an  age  limit.   She  wasn't  old  enough.   So  she  went 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  she  graduated 
from  Wellesley,  for  graduate  studies  in  Chinese, 
thinking  she  would  prepare  herself  to  know  the  language 
and  so  on.   And  while  there  she  became  suddenly  interested 
in  Christian  Science,  and  deeply  interested.   So 
interested  that — 

Charlie,  I  wanted  to  ask,  how  you  are  getting  on 
[with  the  storm  windows]? 

Ch.i    Oh,  I'm  doing  good.   I'm  working  out  on  the  back  door. 

Paul»   Can  you  put  them  up  again,  or  do  you  want  Mrs.  

to  put  them  in? 
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Ch.t  .   Oh  no,  I  put  them  in.   I  take  them  out  and  paint  them 
and  then  I  put  them  right  back. 

Paul:   You  can  do  it? 


Ch.i 


Oh  sure. 


Paul:   Good.   Good  for  you. 

[to  Fry]  So  she  then  founded  a  Christian  Science 
Church  in  our  little  village  of  Moorestown,  and  they 
built  a  little  Christian  Science  church  building,  and 
she  was  sort  of  the  soul  [an  active  member.  -  Donald 
Paul]  of  this  little  church,  though  she  was  very  young. 

That  made  her  stop  wanting  to  go  to  China  because 
the  Christian  Scientists  don't  send  missionaries.   So 
she  changed  her  whole  life  from  that  moment  on  and 
devoted  practically  her  whole  life  to  Christian  Science. 
And  then  she  studied  in  what  they  call  "the  classes," 
which  they  give  to  all  the  people  who  want  to  be 
students  and  then,  through  her  teacher  (who  was  named 
Mr.  Johns  and  lived  in  New  York;  she  came  up  and  studied 
in  New  York)  he  told  her  of  this  little  cottage  which 
he  owned  out  here,  this  very  little  cottage.   (This  is 
of  no  importance  to  your  study  but  I  will  just  tell 
you.)   He  owned  other  territory  [property   Donald  Paul] 
out  here,  and  in  this  little  cottage  was  one  of  his 
assistants.   He  had,  I  guess,  rented  it  to  him  and  he 
was  living  here.   This  porch  wasn't  on  and  this  [sun] 
room  wasn't  on.   It  was  just  a  very  little  house.   So 
she  had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  Christian  Science 
that  he  told  her  the  great  need  of  having  camps  for 
Christian  Science  children,  so  she  opened  a  little 
Christian  Science  camp  right  here  in  this  little  cottage, 
And  that  was  her  purpose  in  taking  the  cottage. 

Fry:   And  that's  when  the  lake  and  everything  around  here 
was  bought,  is  that  right? 

Pauls   Yes,  we  bought  the  whole  territory.   She  bought  it;  I 

didn't  buy  it.   I  was  over  in  Europe  at  this  time  and  I 
remember  writing  to  her  and  saying,  "Now  please  don't 
undertake  anything  that  is  going  to  involve  you  in  too 
much  expense,"  and  so  on,  and  she  wrote  back  and  said 
she  would  certainly  be  careful  not  to.   But  this  little 
camp  turned  out  to  be  a  great  expense.   People  wouldn't 
pay  enough  and  didn't  want  to  pay  enough. 

So  finally  she  felt  it'  was  costing  her  more  than  she 
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Paul i   could  justify  in  doing,  so  she  gave  up  the  little  camp. 
In  the  meantime  I  returned  from  Geneva,  where  I  had 
been,  and  I  came  up  to  see  her  here  in  her  little 
camp.   I  had  bought  almost  a  similar  little  one  up  in 
Vermont  when  I  had  gone  up--I  had  finally  decided  that 
I  couldn't  live  any  longer  in  New  Jersey  with  the 
enormous  taxes  on  your  real  estate,  which  were  simply 
wiping  everybody  out,  and  so-- 

Fryi   Was  that  at  your  old  family  home  in  New  Jersey? 

Paul i  No.  We  had  divided  up  our  family  homes.  One  brother 
took  one  and  one  brother  took  the  other.   And  then  my 
sister  took  our  home  in  the  town;  they  had  three  houses 
there.   I  took  one  that  was  the  least  desirable  because 
I  thought  I  would  be  the  least  able  to  look  after  these 
places.   I  didn't  want  to  live  in  this  little  place  and 
I  didn't  want  to  pay  the  taxes  which  were  so  enormous. 
So  I  thought,  "I'll  find  a  little  home  for  myself,  and 
I'd  like  to  go  far  away  from  everybody  and  go  up  into 
the  most  remote  place  I  can  get,  where  we'll  have  some 
American  people  left,  and  so  on."  And  so  I  went  up  to 
Vermont . 

Fryt   And  this  was  for  summertime  living? 
Paul i   There's  a  painting  of  it. 
Fry i   Oh,  the  watercolor? 

Paul i   Yes.   One  of  my  cousins  who  came  up  to  visit  me 
painted  that  while  she  was  there. 

Fry«   That's  a  lovely  house. 

Paul:   It's  called  Echo  Lake  and  the  reason  that  I  got  to  know 
about  it  was  through  the  [Porter  Hineman]  Dales- -who 
gave  me  the  dishes  you  had  for  breakfast  this  morning-- 
so  well  because  we  [the  National  Woman's  Party]  had 
bought  our  headquarters  in  Washington  from  Senator  Dale 
when  we  moved  over  from  the  old  brick  Capitol.   So  I  got 
to  know  Senator  Dale  and  his  wife  pretty  well  in  that 
transaction. 

So  Mrs.  Dale  invited  me  to  come  up  and  visit  her  in 
Vermont,  and  I  drove  up  to  Vermont  with  a  friend  of  mine 
from  Holland,  who  had  come  over  and  married  an  American 
man  who  was  a  cousin  of  mine.   So  we  drove  up  together 
to  visit  Mrs.  Dale.   And  while  I  was  there  she  showed 
me  this  enchanting  little,  (I  thought)  this  very  old, 
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Paul i   old  house  just  across  the  lake  from  her.   And  so  I 

"bought  the  little  house,  for  a  very  small  sum.   I  lived 
there  I  guess,  off  and  on,  maybe  ten  years  or  so.   And 
my  sister  came  up  and  stayed  with  me  a  good  deal.   But 
I  was  trying  then  to  work  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  took  so  long  to  come  down  from  this  little  far  away 
lake  in  Vermont  to  New  York  to  go  up  to  the  United 
Nations  that  finally  I  sold  it.   And  then  I  came  down 
to  live  with  her  all  the  time  [here  in  Connecticut], 

Fry:   When  you  were  at  the  United  Nations,  did  you  try  to 
commute  on  weekends  to  Vermont? 

Paul:   Not  on  weekends.   When  I  was  here  (up  until  this  time, 
because  this  is  the  only  time  I  haven't  had  Elsie  Hill 
here  with  me)  we  always  drove  in  together.   First  when 
it  [U.N.]  was  out  on  Long  Island,  Hunter's  College, 
whatever  the  place  was  called—Lake  Success  wasn't  it 
called?  That's  very  close  to  here.   So  I  had  my  car 
and  she  had  her  car,  so  in  one  car  or  the  other  we 
drove  down  together  every  day  to  Lake  Success  the  whole 
time  that  anything  connected  with  the  woman  question 
was  up.   And  then  when  they  [U.N.]  moved  into  New  York, 
we  drove  into  New  York  every  morning. 

Fry:   Did  your  sister  marry? 
Paul:   No,  she  never  married. 


Brothers 


Fry:   And  what  about  your  two  brothers:  where  did  they  go  to 
school  and  what  were  they  interested  in? 

Paul:   Well  this  brother  whose  photograph  I  showed  you  over 

there  (in  fact  this  little  painting  here  in  the  living 
room  is  when  he  was  a  child;  it's  right  over  the  desk) 
his  name  was  Parry  Haines  Paul.   Parry  after  my  mother's 
family  and  Haines  after  one  of  our  families.   He  went  to 
the  same  little  Quaker  school  and  graduated,  and  then 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  graduated 
in  engineering,  and  he  then  joined  the  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  teach  the  use  of  tractors  and  so  on  to 
the  Russians. 

I  remember  he  told  me  many  times  how  he  would  get 
up  before  dawn  and  go  out,  because  they  had  such  a 
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Paul i   short  season  in  which  he  could  teach  them.  All  day 

long  he  would  go  over  the  fields  with  them  showing  them 
how  to  use  tractors  and  so  on.  That  he  did  for  about  a 
year. 

Then  he  came  home  and  married  this  Jean  Dagget,  who 
is  my  sister-in-law  now.*  She  was  a  very  devout  Christian 
Scientist,  and  she  wouldn't  marry  anybody  who  wasn't  a 
Christian  Scientist.   So  between  the  influence  of  my 
sister,  (who  was  such  a  Christian  Scientist,  who  had 
put  him  in  touch  with  Jean  Daggett;  she  was  a  very 
great  friend  of  this  Jean  Daggett 's,  and  so  they  got 
married)  my  young  brother  then  became  not  only  a 
Christian  Scientist,  but  a  very  convinced  one,  I  guess. 
He  became  the  treasurer  of  the  church  out  in  Haverford, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  he  lived  as  an  engineer  and  a 
consultant  engineer  to — I  think  it  is  called  the  Mac 
Company**which  manufactures  trucks.   So  he  was  there 
until  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Now  my  older  brother  went  to  the  same  Friends  high 
school,  and  then  he  went  up  to  Rutgers  College  because 
he  wanted  to  become  a  farmer.   Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Rutgers? 

Fry i   Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  of  Rutgers,  but  I  didn't  know  that 
it  was  an  agricultural  school. 

Paul i  Well  it  is  mainly  that.  At  least  it  was  mainly  that. 
I  always  thought  it  was  mainly  that.   (My  mother's 
father;  I  think  my  grandfather  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  at  least  he  was  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Rutgers,  so  my  brother  went  there.   I 
presume  he  graduated.   I  don't  remember  whether  he  did 
or  not,  but  I  imagine.  And  then  he  went  on  to  Cornell 
and  studied  in  the  Cornell  School  of  Agriculture. 

He  inherited  this  family  farm  of  my  father's  you 
see.   So  he  was  trying  to  equip  himself  to  take  care  of 


*She  was  from  a  suburb  of  Chicago—and  was  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Moorestown  schools  and  high  school  at 
this  time.  -  Donald  Paul, 

**The  White  Motors  Company,  Autocar  Division.   (They  had 
one  son,  Donald  Daggett  Paul,  and  when  Donald  was  very 
small  they  moved  from  Moorestown,  N.J.  to  Haverford, 
Pennsylvania  when  Parry  joined  the  Autocar  Division  of 
White  Motors.)  So  he  was  there  until  he  died  a  few 
years  ago.  -  Donald  Paul. 


Paul:   it  all  right.   Then  he  turned  and  he  was  made  the  vice- 
president  of  the  bank  [He  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank.  -  Donald  Paul]  which  my  father — 
no,  I'm  not  sure.   Don't  say  vice-president  because 
maybe  he  wasn't,  maybe  he  wasn't — I  think  he  was. 
Anyway,  he  was  put  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  he  was 
on  the  board  of  directors  until  his  death,  which  was 
quite  a  short  time  ago.   He  continued  quite  prominent--! 
won't  say  quite  prominent  but  fairly  prominent — in  the 
Quaker  meeting  in  Moorestown. 

Fry:    So  he  didn't  turn  Christian  Scientist  like  the  others 
did.   Where  do  you  fit  in  this  line-up  of  children? 

Paul:   I  was  the  first.   Then  came  my  brother  William,  the  one 
that  became  the  agricultural  one.   Then  came  my  sister. 

Fry:   What's  her  name? 

Paul:  Helen.  And  then  came  my  younger  brother.  My  first 

brother  was  named  William  Mickle  Paul.   Mickle  is  one 
of  our  family  names.   Parry  was  my  mother's  name, 
[spelling]  Mickle  I  guess.   I  could  look  it  up  in  the 
family  Bible  and  make  sure,  but  I  think  that's  what  it 
is. 

Fry:    Is  Perry's  name  spelled  Perry? 

Paul:   [spelling]  Parry.   That  was  my  mother's  name.   And  her 
mother  was  Alice  Stokes,  the  one  I  was  named  after. 

Fry:   And  you  went  to  this  private  Friends  school  in 
Cinnaminson? 

Paul:   No,  no,  no.   In  Moorestown.   That's  the  one  we  all  went 
to.   My  mother  went  to-- 

Fry:   Your  mother  went  to  Cinnaminson? 

Paul:   I  think  she  must  have.   I  don't  know  that  she  did,  but 
I  know  that  she  went  to  a  Friends  school,  and  that's 
the  only  one  that  I  can  conceive  of  that  was  near  her 
home.   Her  mother  and  her  father  were  almost,  I  would 
say,  the  heads  of  the  Friends  Meeting  there,  so  I'm 
sure  she  would  have  gone  to  a  Quaker  school.   She  never 
told  me  anything  about  it.   She  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  going  to  Swarthmore,  but  she  never  told  me  about 
the  school.   But  I'm  sure  she  had  to  go  to  that  school. 
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Childhood 

Fryi   What  sort  of  Quaker  life  did  you  practice  in  your  home? 

Some  of  the  Friends  I  know  don't  have  a  lot  of  formalized 
practice  in  their  homes  and  others  do,  and  I  wonder 
what  kind  yours  was. 

Paul i  Well,  of  course,  I  never  met  anybody  who  wasn't  a 
Quaker,  and  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who  wasn't  a 
Quaker  except  that  the  maids  we  had  were  always  Irish 
Catholics,  always;  we  never  had  anybody  but  Irish 
Catholics.   But  I  never  met  anybody  who  wasn't  a  Quaker, 
and  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  it  was  like  all  Quaker  homes. 

Fryi   Did  you  have  a  lot  of  prohibitions? 
Paul i  Prohibitions  of  what? 

Fry»   Prohibitions  of  anything,  that  sprung  from  Quaker 
beliefs. 

Paul i  What  kind  of  things? 

Fryi   Let's  see.   Some  Quakers  would  prohibit  music. 

Paul t   Oh  yes,  we  never  had  any  music  at  all.   I  never  heard 
anything  musical  in  the  beginning  of  my  childhood. 
Later  on  when  I  went  to  Swarthmore  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard,  I  guess,  a  hymn  or  anything  like  that,  any 
music.   But  gradually  after  my  father's  death  my 
mother — of  course  that  was  so  early  in  my  life--I 
remember  my  mother  buying  a  piano  and  engaging  a 
teacher  for  my  sister.   I  was  off  \_3it  school]  and  I 
didn't  have  any  time  to  be  taught,  I  guess,  or  to 
practice  or  to  do  anything,  but  my  sister  was.   So 
finally  we  had  music  introduced. 

Fry t   I  see.  Did  Quakers  have  any  dancing  in  social  events? 

Paul i   Quakers  change  quite  a  good  deal.   At  Swarthmore  for 
instance  we  did  have  musical  instruments  and  we  had, 
although  it  was  purely  Quaker  when  I  went  there,  we  had 
hymns  every  Sunday  night.  We  had  hymns  in  some  kind  of 
a  general  assembly  of  all  the  students.   But  I  never 
heard  a  hymn  until  I  went  to  Swarthmore;  [laughter]  I 
never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  hymn. 

Fryt   You'd  never  sung  any  songs? 
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Paul:   I  guess  not.   I  don't  believe  so.   Maybe  we  had,  maybe 
we  tried  to;  [laughing]  I  don't  remember.   You  didn't 
regard  it  as  oppressive,  you  know,  you  didn't  know 
there  was  such  a  thing.   You  just  knew  all  these  gay 
maids  we  had  were  going  off  to  dances  and  had  a 
different  life  than  we  did.   We  just  felt  that  was  a 
sort  of  common  people  who  did  these  things. 

Fry:   The  lower  classes. 

Paul:   Yes,  the  lower  classes  did  these  things  [laughing]. 

Fry:   What  did  you  do  for  recreation,  then,  when  you  were 
at  home? 

Paul:   Well,  we  played  tennis.   I  showed  you  this  photograph 
of  our  house,  this  little  painting  of  our  house.   Well, 
the  whole  grounds  in  front,  where  you  look,  that  was  a 
great  porch  around  the  whole  building  and  in  front  was 
a  lawn,  a  very  great  lawn,  so  we  had  a  tennis  court 
there,  and  that  is  the  only  game  I  think  that  we  played 
at  home.   And  we  played  all  the  little  things  that  people 
play,  checkers  and  such  things;  I  don't  remember  what 
we  did. 

And  I  read  just  endlessly,  ceaselessly,  almost 
every  book  it  seemsl   We  had  a  Friends  library  there 
in  the  meeting  house,  and  I  took  out  every  book  in  the 
library.   Also  a  great  part  of  these  books  here  [indi 
cating  several  bookcases]  were  those  that  I  had  in  my 
home,  that  I  grew  up  with,  any  number  of  them.   There 
is  a  whole  set  of  Dickens  right  in  there  I  have  to  put 
away.   I  remember  reading  every  single  line  of  Dickens 
as  a  child  over  and  over  and  over  and  over  again.   So 
we  just  read  whatever  books  there  were,  and  there  was 
pretty  nearly  everything  I  can  remember.   It's  a 
wonder. 
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COLLEGE  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 


To  Swarthmore  in  1901 


Fryi   You  must  have  been  a  pretty  well-educated  little  girl 
by  the  time  you  entered  Swarthmore. 

Fault  Well  I  knew  that  when  I  went  there  you  had  to  decide 
what  to  be  your  major,  you  know.   You  had  to  decide. 
You  did  there  anyway.   And  I  thought  well,  most  of  the 
girls  were  taking  English  and  Latin  and  things  like 
that. 

So  I  thought,  "I  already  know  these  things  pretty 
well."  I  said,  "I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  use 
in  my  doing  this  because  whether  I  studied  or  not  I 
will  always  read."  So  I  said,  "The  one  thing  I  don't 
know  anything  about  and  I  never  would  read  and  I  can't 
understand  it  or  comprehend  it  or  have  any  interest  in 
it  are  all  the  things  in  the  field  of  science." 

So  I  decided  to  make  biology,  which  I  knew  nothing 
about,  my  major.   I  thought,  "This  is  the  only  way  I 
will  ever  learn  about  biology."  And  then  I  had 
chemistry  and  physics  and  higher  mathematics  and  all 
these  things  that  normally  [laughing]  I  would  never  have 
known  anything  about.   I  don't  think  I  did  too  well  in 
them  because  it  was  not  very  native  to  my  disposition, 
but  anyway  these  classes  were  almost  all  the  young  men 
students  because  they  were  all  studying  to  be  engineers 
and  took  it  very  seriously. 

Fry:   And  doctors- 
Paul  i  No,  not  doctors.   I  can't  remember  if  we  had  anything 
like  premedical  there.  But  in  this  biology  course  we 
even  had  dissection  of  human  beings  you  see.   [This  is 
doubtful.   It  may  have  been  animals.  -  Donald  Paul] 
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Paul:   And  it  was  maybe  pre-med  from  that  point  of  view.   That 
was  my  major,  the  subject  I  am  still  most  ignorant  of  in 
the  whole  world!   [laughter]  I  can  see  when  I  talk  to 
my  doctor  and  she  tells  me  these  things  about  [my] 
heart,  I  think,  "What  on  earth  are  these  things,  why 
don't  I  remember  some  of  these  things?" 

Fry:   Did  you  intend  to  do  anything  with  your  biology  training? 
Paul:   Well,  I  never  thought  then  about  doing  anything. 
Fry:   You  didn't  foresee  a  career  for  yourself  then? 

Paul:   If  I  did  I  don't  remember.   But  I  did  think  by  the  time 
I  got  to  graduate  that  I'd  like  to  become  a  teacher. 
When  I  was  in  the  senior  year — not  by  any  effort  on 
my  part—but  I  was  awarded  by  the  college,  a  fellowship, 
or  scholarship,  if  that's  what  you  would  call  it,  by 
the  College  Settlement  Association  of  America.   It  was 
a  time  when  the  college  settlements  and  all  the  settle 
ments  started  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  were  becoming  rather 
common  through  the  country,  and  so  they  had  formed  an 
association  and  they  gave  these  scholarships  or  fellow 
ships  (I  don't  remember  what  they  called  them)  every 
year  to  certain  colleges.   One  was  Smith,  one  was 
Swarthmore,  one  was  Vassar.   I  don't  know  whether  there 
were  any  others,  but  I  remember  these  colleges.   One  was 
Wellesley.   And  it  was  awarded  by  the  college  to  the 
person  that  was  most  probably  interested  in  that  field 
of  thought. 

I  had  a  Professor  Robert  Brooks,  who  came  I  think 
the  last  year  I  was  there.   He  became  a  quite  famous 
professor  at  Swarthmore  and  he  started  courses  in 
political  science  and  economics,  which  I  had  never 
studied,  and  immediately  I  seemed  to  have  a  great  joy 
in  them.   He  evidently  thought  I  was  very  good,  so  he 
had  this  fellowship  given  to  me.  (I  don't  think  it  was 
called  a  fellowship  but  this  grant;  scholarship  may  be 
the  word.)   That  was  to  [allow  me  to]  go  into  some 
settlement  for  one  year  and  help.   This  was  to  pay  all 
my  expenses  you  see,  or  part  of  my  expenses. 


To  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Paul:   I  went  up  to  College  Settlement  in  New  York.   I  could  go 
to  any  one  I  wanted  to. 
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Fry t   Where  was  that? 
Paul i   95  Rivington  Street. 
Fryi    In  the  city? 

Paul i   Yes.   It  is  in  the  Jewish  section,  next  door  to  the 

synagogue.  We  were  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Italian  section. 
So  I  spent  that  year  there,  and  the  same  time  I  went  to 
the  School  of  Philanthropy.   I  graduated  in  1905  from 
Swarthmore,  then  I  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  in  New  York  in  19065  that's  now  called 
the  School  of  Social  Work  under  Columbia  University. 
It's  been  incorporated  into  Columbia.  And  so  I  am  an 
alumna  member  of  Columbia;  I  get  their  bulletins--! 
think  I  got  one  today—asking  for  money  and  so  on,  or 
giving  reports  about  what  they  are  doing  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  while  I  never  went  to  it:  I  went  to  it 
under  its  previous  name. 

Fryi   What  sort  of  training  did  they  give  then? 

Paul i   I  guess  they  give  the  same  as  the  do  now.   They  just  had 
lectures,  authorities  in  one  field  after  another  field, 
in  what  you  call  social  work,  and  then  they  took  you  of 
course  to  visit  all  kinds  of  institutions.   I  remember 
the  head  of  Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women  coming  in 
and  lecturing  us,  and  Miss  Lillian  [pause]  what  is  her 
name,  let's  see—the  nurse's  settlement,  Lillian  Wald, 
but  I  don't  think  that  she — 

Dr.  Edward  Devine  was  the  president  of  it  when  I 
was  there.   It  was  an  extremely  good  school  and  had  a 
very  good  reputation,  and  most  of  the  people  who  went 
there  wanted  to  become  professional  social  workers 
because  that's  what  they  were  being  trained  for,  you  see. 

Fryi   And  is  that  what  you  had  decided  on  for  a  career  at  this 
time? 

Paul i   No,  I  had  never  decided  to  be  a  [social  worker].   By 
the  time  I  had  been  there  a  while,  I  knew  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  social  worker,  whatever  else  I  was.  Are 
you  taking  this  down  now? 

Fry:   Yes,  I  am. 

Paul t   I  will  have  to  be  more  careful  what  I  sayt 

Fry i   Well,  Alice,  we  will  type  it  up  for  you  and  send  it  back 
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Fry:    to  you,  the  whole  thing,  so  you  can  look  at  it. 

Paul:   I  can  put  in  what  I  really  felt.   I  can  cut  it  out 
then. 

I  knew  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  never  going  to  be 
a  social  worker,  because  I  could  see  that  social  workers 
were  not  doing  much  good  in  the  world.   That's  what  I 
thought  anyway.   I  still  think  so.   So  to  spend  all  your 
life  doing  something  that—you  knew  you  couldn't  change 
the  situation  by  social  work. 

Fry:   Yes.   There  wasn't  any  real  reform  taking  place  to 

prevent  these  unfortunate  situations  from  occurring. 

Paul:   No,  I  didn't  think  so.   I  thought  the  work  we'd  be 
asked  to  do-- 


Charity  Organization  Society,  Summer  of  1906 


Paul:   Now  the  next  summer,  after  I  graduated,  I  was  asked  by, 
I  suppose,  somebody  in  the  School  of  Social  Work — I'm 
not  quite  sure  who  asked  me--to  join  the  force  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.   Did  you  ever  hear  of 
that?  The  Charity  Organization  Society,  COS,  they 
called  it.   And  at  that  time  I  think  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States  there  was  a  COS.   One  of  the  lectures 
we  had  had—probably  somebody  in  the  lecture  course 
that  asked  me  to  come.   Somebody  did. 

So  I  spent  all  that  summer  working  in  New  York  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.   We  were  paid  the 
tiniest  little  sum  of  money,  perhaps  enough  just  to 
pay  your  lodging,  hardly  anything  at  all.   I  worked  in 
the  office  in  my  own  section  when  I  was  living  in  the 
College  Settlement.   I  kept  on  living  at  the  College 
Settlement  all  summer  although  my  scholarship  was  up, 
and  I  had  this  little  salary  from  the  Charity  Organiza 
tion  Society.   It  was  just  a  marvelous  experience.   I 
was  assistant  to  an  exceedingly  experienced  social 
worker,  and  I  was  just  sent  to  this  family  and  that 
family  and  the  other  family  to  see  what  their  troubles 
were. 

You  see,  then  they  couldn't  get  welfare  [payments]; 
they  couldn't  get  anything.   The  only  thing  anybody 
could  get  would  maybe  to  get  a  church  to  help  her  or 
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Fault   help  him,  or  go  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
which  was  organizing  all  the  existing  welfare  groups. 
They  were  all  independent  you  see.   Church  groups  and 
civic  groups  and  any  group  that  was  organized  to  help 
.  people  in  distress  were  all  federated  in  this  Charity 
Organization  Society.   So  you  would  be  sent  to  somebody 
who  was  needing  medical  attention  and  then  you  would  try 
to  call  up  the  hospitals  and  so  on  that  she  might  be 
eligible  for  and  get  her  in  and  get  it  for  her.  Just  all 
day  long.   So  you  got  to  know  the  city  of  New  York  in 
places  which  were  sort  of  the  underground  places — not 
underground,  but  the  under  layer  of  people  who  were  up 
against  it.   So  all  that  summer  I  stayed  there. 


To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fall  of  1906 

Fault   Then  I  decided  that  I  didn't  know  very  much.   I  was 

thoroughly  convinced  of  that  [laughter].   I  had  learned 
enough  to  know  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  this 
field,  the  political  and  economic  field  which,  if  I 
had  known  it  existed  in  the  beginning,  I  think  I  would 
have  majored  in  always  because  that  just  was  what  I 
really  was  interested  in.   So  I  went  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student. 

Fryt   That  must  have  been  the  fall  of  1906.   Is  that  right? 

Fault   Yes,  because  I  graduated  the  School  of  Social  Work  in 
1906  in  the  spring.  And  I'd  had  a  certificate  from  it 
and  all  the  things  you  get,  you  know.   So  I  could  have 
become  a  social  worker,  but  I  am  certainly  glad  I  never 
did  that. 

Then  at  the  school  of  economics  I  took  as  my  major, 
sociology  and  as  my  minor,  political  science  and 
economics.   And  I  kept  on  with  those  minors  and  majors 
until  I  finally  took  my  doctorate  degree,  but  I  didn't 
start  to  take  any  degree  excepting  a  master's  degree, 
which  I  got  the  following  spring,  which  was  1907. 

Fryt  Did  you  have  to  write  a  thesis? 

Fault  Yes. 

Fryt  What  did  you  write  it  on? 

Fault  It  was  called  "Toward  Equality"  and  it  was  on  the  subject 
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Paul:   of  equality  for  women  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fry:   Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  picked  up  this  subject? 

Paul:   [pause]  I  was  wondering.   I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
took  my  master's  degree.   I  could  look  it  up  in  one  of 
the  old  Who ' s  Who .   It  has  to  be  an  old  one  because  I 
suddenly  began  to  get  questionnaires  from  Who ' s  Who  and 
I  filled  them  out  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  then 
I  decided  that  I  didn't  think  much  of  this  idea  of  Who's 
Who  so  I  stopped  sending  any  replies. 

Fry:    That ' s  why  I  can't  find  you  in  any  recent  Who's  Who. 

Paul:  Well,  I  didn't  send  anymore.  I  just  didn't  see  why  it 
was  anybody's  business,  all  these  questions  they  ask 
you;  there  wasn't  any  conceivable  reason  for  it.  So  I 
just  didn't  fill  them  out  anymore.  But  I  do  have  some 
old  ones  probably,  and  then  I  would  remember  what  year 
I  took  my  master's  degree. 

Fry:   Well,  I  can  check  that  out.   Let  me  just  make  a  note 
here  to  myself  to  see  an  old  Who ' s  Who . * 

[Tape  1,  Side  B] 

Paul:   You  asked  me  if  I  had  written  a  thesis.   I  don't  think 
I  wrote  a  thesis  that  first  year,  is  what  made  me 
suddenly  pause.   But  of  course  I  wouldn't  remember  very 
well  about  my  thesis.   Anyway,  whether  I  took  a  degree 
or  not,  I  took  the  courses  anyway  and  passed  all  the 
examinations  and  everything,  and  felt  just  great  joy  in 
it.   Especially  this  Professor  Patton  I  felt  was  a 
great,  great,  great  teacher.   Simon  Patton  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me. 

Fry:   Was  he  in  economics? 
Paul:   Economics,  yes. 

Anyway  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  given  a 
scholarship — I  suppose  you  call  them,  I  really  don't 
know  what  they  call  these  things,  or  a  fellowship — to 
someplace  called  Woodbrook  in  England.   Now  this  College 


»The  1922-23  Edition  of  Who's  Who  shows  that  the  M.A. 
was  awarded  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  190?. 
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Fault   Settlement  one  that  [had]  come  to  me,  I  hadn't  known 
about  it  even  and  I  hadn't  asked  for  itj  I  was  just 
awarded  it.   And  it  was  more  or  less  the  same  I  think 
to  Woodbrook.  Because  I  don't  know  that  ',',  ever  knew 
there  was  a  place  called  Woodbrook  in  England.   Woodbrook 
was  a  central  training  school  for  young  Quakers  in  the 
field  of  public  service  and  theology,  and  young  Quakers, 
a  very  few  of  them,  were  selected  in  different  countries 
to  go  there,  and  they  gave  you  this  quite  liberal  fellow 
ship  there.  They  paid  all  your  expenses  while  you  were 
living  over  there  in  the  school.   It  was  a  one-year 
fellowship  or  scholarship,  whatever  the  thing  was  called. 
So  I  received  this  just  toward  the  end  of  my  first  year 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  very  happy  to  go.  [I  left]  the  day,  I  think, 
of  commencement  or  right  immediately  afterwards.   Now 
at  that  time  there  were  almost  no  women  students  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  except  in  graduate  school, 
and  there  were  very  few  graduate  students. 

Fryt   So  you  were  kind  of  a  rarity  there? 

Fault  Well,  I  was  in  the  graduate  school,  and  you  weren't 

conscious  of  it  there  because  the  few  girls  that  were 
there  were  in  those  classes  and  we  got  to  know  each 
other  very  well.   It  was  a  splendid,  splendid  group  of 
young  women  whom  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  nearly  all 
my  life. 


More  About  Friends  and  Activities  at  Swarthmore 


Fry i   That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  ask  yout 

Who  were  the  friendships  that  you  formed  at  Swarthmore 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who  meant  the 
most  to  you,  that  you  kept  up  with  later  in  your  life? 
I  know  Mabel  Vernon  was  at  Swarthmore.  Were  there  any 
others  who  later  on  were  active  in  the  women's  equality 
work  with  you? 

Fault   Amelia  Walker  was.   Her  name  was  Amelia  Himes  when  I 
knew  her,  a  Swarthmore  girl.   She  married  a  Robert 
Walker.   She  was  a  Quaker  of  course.  She  was  a  senior 
when  I  was  a  freshman  and  the  loveliest  person, 
remember  being  in  a  Shakespearean  play--by  that  time 
we  were  having  these  things  at  Swarthmore- -and  she  was 
Ophelia,  and  I  still  can  remember  her  being  so  beautiful 


Pauli   and  such  a  lovely  voice  and  singing  so  wonderfully.   So 
when  we  went  to  Washington,  she  was  one  of  the  people 
who  had  married  over  in  Baltimore,  and  she  joined  in  our 
committee  and  later  became  our  national  chairman,  I 
believe,  of  the  Women's  Party. 

I  think  those  were  the  two  who  I  continued  to  know 
the  most  just  because  they  went  into  our  own  campaign. 

Fry:   Anyone  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania? 

Paul:   At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania?  I  just  kept  up  with 

them  [Mabel  Vernon  and  Amelia  Himes]  more  or  less  because 
that  time  I  was  so  absorbed  I  couldn't  take  the  time  to 
really  keep  in  touch  with  any  more  people,  which  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  done.   I  was  always  so  awfully  busy 
after  I  got  in  the  suffrage  movement.   I  remember  one 
person  I  knew  the  best  was  named  Clara  Louise  Thompson, 
from  St.  Louis,  and  I  roomed  with  her  for  a  time  in  the 
graduate  school.   You  see  we  had  no  graduate  building 
or  anything  like  that  and  we  had  to  live  in  little 
pensiones  around  the  University.   She  became  a  great 
Latin  authority  in  the  field  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit  and 
went  down  to  teach  in  a  college  in  Georgia.   I  think 
she  has  been  teaching  there  ever  since  and  I  have 
occasionally  crossed  her  path.   For  a  few  months  she 
came  to  Washington  and  helped  us  in  our  campaign  and 
stayed  there  helping  the  first  year  I  was  in  Washington. 

Fry:    I  have  two  other  little  things  to  pick  up  at  Swarthmore: 
One  is  Mabel  told  me  that  she  met  you  when  you  and  she 
were  on  a  debating  team,  so  I  figured  from  that  you 
must  have  done  some  debating  at  Swarthmore. 

Paul:   I'm  sure  if  I  did  I  was  the  worst  possible  debater.   I 
guess  they  were  teaching  us  how  to  debate  probably. 
But  I  remember  Mabel  being  probably  the  most  eloquent 
and  best  public  speaker  in  Swarthmore.   She  was  a  year 
older  than  I  was  but  for  some  reason  or  other  (I  don't 
know  why;  she  was  later  in  getting  to  Swarthmore)  she 
graduated  the  year  after  I  did.   I  remember  we  were  in 
a  Latin  class  together — it  is  the  only  class  I  can 
remember  being  in,  studying  the  poems  of  Horace--!  can 
remember  that  very  well.   I  was  named  what  they  called 
the  Ivy  Poet  at  Swarthmore.   Every  year  they  had  what 
they  called  the  Ivy  Stone;  another  stone  was  put  by  a 
class  into  the  building.  And  they  had  an  outdoor 
ceremony  at  commencement  with  all  the  alumni  present 
and  all  the  college  present  and  they  had  somebody — a 
boy  always — who  made  the  speech  and  presented  the  stone, 
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and  then  they  always  had  an  Ivy  Poet.   So  suddenly  I 
was  told  that  I  was  the  Ivy  Poet,  to  my  great  horror 
and  amazement.   I  remember  being  oh,  so  troubled  by 
that,  terrible.  [Laughter.] 

What  did  you  have  to  do? 
I  had  to  write  the  poem. 
Oh,  write  itj  not  just  select  one  and  say  it. 

No,  you  had  to  write  it.   You  had  to  compose,  and  a  boy 
had  to  compose  a  proper  speech  connected  with  the 
placing  of  the  stone,  and  the  Ivy  Poet  had  to  sort  of 
set  the  atmosphere. 

It  was  a  great  tragedy  when  this  happened  to  me.   I 
had  once  written  a  little  sort  of  jingle  which  was 
published  in  the  college  paper  and  I  guess  that  gave  me 
the  reputation  of  being  a  poet,  probably  [inaudible]. 
I  remember  I  struggled  away  and  I  struggled  away  and  I 
wrote  a  little  poem  and  took  it  to  our  English  professor 
and  asked  him  if  it  would  pass  as  a  poem.  He  thought  it 
was  a  very  good  little  poem. 

So  then  I  thought,  "Well,  I've  done  all  I  can  on 
composing,  and  now  the  awful  problem,  with  my  complete 
lack  of  oratorical  knowledge  or  any  oratorical  power, 
how  will  I  deliver  it  outdoors  to  all  these  people?"   So 
then  I  went  to  Mabel  Vernon.   [Laughter.]  Maybe  she 
told  you  this. 

No,  she  didn't. 

And  I  said,  "Now  will  you  train  me  so  I  can  deliver  my 
poem?"   So  she  undertook  very  religiously  to  have  me 
practice  and  practice  and  practice  my  poem.   So  when  the 
day  came--I  think  she  had  gotten  me  up  to  a  point  where 
probably  people  could  hear  me--and  this  great  audience 
[was  there,  and]  I  gave  my  little  Ivy  Poem.   I  wish  I 
could  remember  a  word  or  two  of  it.   I'd  have  to  think 
about  it  to  see  if  I  could,  [pause]  Oh  well,  it  doesn't 
matter.   Since  it  was  my  first  poem,  I  think  about  it 
once  in  a  while. 

Had  you  written  much  poetry  or  been  encouraged  in  that 
in  your  Quaker  household? 


No,  I  never  thought  of  writing  anything, 
any  type.   Hardly  such  an  ideal 


Anything  of 


Fry:   After  you  had  this  initiation  into  the  world  of  being  a 
poet,  did  you  ever  write  any  more? 

Paul:   No,  never  wrote  one  more.   I'll  see  if  I  can  think  of 

it.   But  anyway,  I  remember  my  aunt,  my  father's  sister, 
who  was,  well,  her  whole  mind  more  or  less  was  devoted 
to  the  world  of  books  and  such.   I  remember  telling  my 
mother  that  she  thought  it  was  a  very  good  poem,  so  I 
got  some  little  support  for  it.   [ Laughter.  _]   I'll  see 
if  I  can  think  of  it.   I  hope  I  can. 

Fry:    I  hope  you  can.   You  think  of  it  and  write  it  down. 

The  other  thing  was,  Mabel  said  you  were  in  sports 
at  Swarthmore. 

Paul :   Oh  yes ,  I  was . 

Fry:   Did  you  follow  up  on  your  tennis? 

Paul:   Everything  that  happened  I  took  part  in,  or  tried  to  at 
Swarthmore.   And  I  naturally  was,  I  don't  think  I  was 
very  good  but  I  think  that  I  had  the  championship  in 
tennis.   (I  am  not  quite  sure.   I  believe  I  did  among 
the  women  tennis  players.)   And  then  I  played  basketballs 
everybody  had  to  play  basketball,  so  I  played.   I  played 
with  great  happiness.   I  was  very  happy  in  playing  it. 
And  I  played  hockey.   All  the  things  that  the  girls 
played  there. 

Fry:   Was  there  a  lot  of  difference  then  between  what  girls 

played  and  what  boys  played?  For  instance ,  was  baseball 
on  the  campus? 

Paul:   I  don't  know;  the  boys  may  have  played  baseball,  but  I 

don't  remember  ever  hearing  of  it.   I  remember  that  they 
played  football  and  lacrosse.  And  the  girls  had  an 
instructor,  a  person  we  all  liked  very  much,  in 
athletics,  and  so  it  was  just  every  afternoon,  it  was 
part  of  the  regular  routine  you  see. 

You  had  breakfast  at  a  certain  hour  and  all  the 
students  were  together  you  know.   At  the  long  table  at 
the  head  of  the  room  sat  the  dean  of  the  college,  the 
woman  dean.   She  presided  just  as  though  it  were  her 
own  private  dining  room.   It  was  great  decorum  and  at 
each  table  was  a  certain  number  of  girls,  a  certain 
number  of  boys  and  one  professor.   Maybe  there  were  not 
enough  professors  to  go  around,  but  generally  there  was 
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Paul:  a  professor.  You  all  came  in  together,  you  all  sat 
down  together?  they  all  had  grace  together,  then  the 
boys  arose  and  went  out  and  brought  in  the  food  and 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

The  professor  at  the  head  of  that  little  table,  she 
just  saw  that  everything  was  done  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  proper  form.   Some  of  the  people  came  from 
homes,  you  know,  which  they  hadn't  perhaps  known  very 
much  about  how  to  serve  food  and  so  on,  so  she  was  there 
to  see  that  her  table  was  perfect.  .  Then  the  boys  came 
in  and  sat  down,  and  we  all  had  breakfast  or  lunch  or 
dinner.   Three  times  a  day  we  had  this.   Probably  Mabel 
has  told  you  all  this  so-- 

Fry:   No,  she  hasn't  told  me  any  of  it. 

Fault   So  then  the  boys  cleared  the  table,  took  everything  off, 
and  came  down  and  sat  down,  and  then  the  dean  arose 
and  with  great  ceremony  walked  away  from  the  table  and 
out,  and  all  the  students  arose  and  with  great  ceremony 
walked  out  behind  her.   It  was  a  very  dignified  and  a 
very  lovely  regime  that  she — it  was  her  own,  of  course, 
ideas  and  thought;  she  was  from,  oh,  just  a  very  dis 
tinguished  family,  a  Quaker  family,  and  was  a  very 
distinguished  person  herself.   She  had  an  enormous 
influence,  I  think,  on  the  whole  sort  of  good  breeding, 
of  this  college. 

Fry:  What  was  her  name? 

Paul:  Elizabeth  Powell  Barnes  [Bond?]. 

Fry:  Did  she  teach  classes? 

Paul«  No,  she  did  nothing  but  be  dean. 

Fry:  Did  you  personally  get  to  know  her? 

Paul:   Oh,  of  course.   You  know  there  were  only  four  hundred 
students  altogether.   I  can't  say  exactly  four  hundred, 
but  it  was  about  four  hundred.   They  weren't  allowed  to 
have  any  more.  There  must  have  been  about  two  hundred 
girls.  Well  naturally,  she  knew  every  girl.   She  made 
it  her  business  to  know  every  girl  personally,  and  I 
guess  she  made  it  her  business  to  know  every  boy 
personally. 

Then  they  had  a  director  of  athletics  who  was 
another  big  figure  in  the  college,  a  man  who  was  very 
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Paul:   much  admired  I  think  by  all  the  young  boys  there.   He 

had  entire  charge  of  all  the  athletic  life  of  the  college. 
She  had  entire  charge  of  all  the  social  life  of  the 
college. 

The  president  lived  in  the  president's  house  with 
his  wife  and  he  presided  at  important  gatherings.   I 
think  he  presided  every  morning  in  the  college 
collection. 

Fry:   That  was  a  chapel  service,  wasn't  it? 

Paul:   Yes,  but  it  was  also  what  they  called  "collection." 

Every  student  had  to  go  there.   You  had  to  attend  this 
collection  unless  you  were  ill  or  something  like  that. 
And  you  were  seated  alphabetically,  I  guess  by  class, 
but  anyway  alphabetically.   Every  person  had  his  own 
seat,  always,  from  the  first  year  to  the  last  that  I 
was  there  at  Swarthmore.   So  the  president  I  think 
presided  there. 

Every  Sunday  we  went  to  the  Quaker  meeting  which  was 
on  the  grounds.   I  think  the  president  and  the  dean  and 
everybody  else,  I  guess  all  the  professors,  always  went 
there  and  stood  up  in  the  benches  facing  you  know  to 
the  students. 

Fry:   What  other  social  life  did  you  have  besides  that? 

Paul:   Well,  every  night  after  the  dinner  (or  supper  is  what 

we  called  it;  I  don't  know  what  we  called  it  but  every 
thing  was  very  simple)  everybody  was  invited  always 
(but  not  a  formal  invitation,  just  in  the  beginning  you 
were  invited)  to  go  into  the  social  hour.   You  went  or 
not,  as  you  wanted;  most  of  the  students  went.   This 
was  held  in  quite  a  large  room  on  the  main  floor  presided 
over  by  the  dean.   And  there  was  a  piano,  and  some 
people  would  go  to  the  piano  and  sit  down  and  play,  and 
some  people  would  sing,  and  some  people  would  sit  down 
and  talk  to  each  other.   It  was  just  a  [inaudible]  of 
students,  I  guess,  everybody  always  went.   It  was  a  way 
to  get  to  know  each  other. 

Fry:  Did  you  have  the  temptations  that  your  mother  had 
before  you,  of  getting  married  at  the  end  of  your 
college  year? 

Paul i   No,  no  such  temptations  at  all,  no  such  at  all.   And  I 
don't  think  many  of  the  students  did  there  then.   Of 
course  she  [Mother]  married  somebody  from  the  outside i 
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Paul i   my  father  wasn't  at  Swarthmore,  you  see. 

Fry:   You  mean  students  in  your  generation  were  getting 
married  later  in  life? 

Paul i  Well,  they  might  have,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  student 
being  engaged  at  Swarthmore. 

Fryt   That  surprises  me. 

Pauli  You  see  they  were  quite  young.   I  went  there  when  I  was 
sixteen  and  I  was  out  at  twenty.   Some  of  them  were 
maybe  out  at  twenty-one  or  twenty- two,  but  certainly 
nobody  older  than  that. 

Let's  see,  Amelia  Walker  for  instance  married  Robert 
Walker  who  was  in  her  class  at  Swarthmore.   You  know  you 
didn't  get  to  know  the  older  people,  the  older  class 
people  very  well.   I  knew  Amelia  mainly  by  sight,  seeing 
her  as  Ophelia  and  things  like  that.   She  married  some 
years  later.   I  don't  think  anybody  at  Swarthmore  ever 
dreamed  that  they  would  get  married. 

It  was  sort  of  a  generation--!  think  maybe  people 
are  marrying  in  colleges  now  much  more  than  they  were 
then.   I  never  heard  of  a  person  being  married  or  being 
engaged  at  Swarthmore. 

Fry:  This  kind  of  goes  up  and  down  in  the  generations,  it 
seems.  There  for  a  while  in  the  '50s,  there  were  a 
lot  of  marriages  at  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
and  college  marriages  then. 

Pauli   See,  now,  I  don't  know  at  Swarthmore,  but  up  here  in 
Ridgefield,  I  heard  them  over  the  television  (I'm  not 
sure  if  it's  reporting  Ridgefield,  maybe  it's  reporting 
all  of  Connecticut  or  maybe  it's  reporting  New  York 
state)  where  they  are  considering  at  their  boards  of 
education  what  to  do  about  the  large  portion  of  the 
senior  class  and  junior  class  girls  who  are  pregnant. 
You  see,  you  never  heard  of  these  things  at  Swarthmore. 
And  the  boys  had  one  dormitory  and  the  girls  another 
dormitory.   The  only  time  that  you  ever  were  totally 
together  would  be  at  the  meals,  and  that's  only  at 
your  own  table.  And  the  one  little  social  hour  which 
was  probably  an  hour  long. 

Fry:  Could  you  go  out  somewhere  together  after  the  social 
hour  with  a  boy  you  liked? 
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Paul:   Oh,  no,  no.   You  couldn't.   You  couldn't  do  anything. 
You  went  then  to — then  everybody  dispersed  to  their 
dormitory.   Girls  went  to  the  girls'  dormitory,  boys 
to  the  boys'  dormitory.   I  never  saw  or  heard  of  anybody- 
of  course  I  suppose  you  could  have  surreptitiously,  but 
nobody  ever  seemed  to  do  anything  that  was  against  the 
rules. 

Fry:    It's  that  Quaker  conscience,  I  guess. 

Paul:   Well,  it  was  just  the  rule  of  the  college.   I  never 
heard  of--  So  I  think  people  got  to  be  good  friends, 
just  as  Amelia  Walker  got  to  be  a  good  friend  of  Robert 
Walker,  sitting  at  the  table  with  him  for  maybe  four 
years,  and  then  they  probably  continued  to  see  each 
other  afterwards,  and  I  remember  when  she  was  married 
everybody  was  very  much  surprised.   We  hadn't  any  idea 
[laughter]  that  she  was  thinking  of  being  married.   I 
have  continued  to  know  her  a  little  bit.   I  don't 
remember  anybody  else  at  Swarthmore  with  me  that 
married  a  Swarthmore  person;  there  must  have  been  some 
others. 

Fry:    I  wonder,  in  the  Friends'  education  of  devoting  yourself 
to  a  cause,  would  this  have  made  a  number  of  girls  feel 
that  they  really  don't  want  to  tie  themselves  up  with 
a  marriage  because  they  have  more  important  and  higher 
things  to  do?  Was  this  a  part  of  the  feeling  at  all, 
that  you  know  of,  at  Swarthmore? 

Paul:   No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Fry:    It  wasn't  seen  as  one  or  the  other?  Was  it  mutually 
exclusive,  marriage  or  work? 

Paul:   Oh,  no,  no.   As  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  general 

impression  that  I  had  among  the  men  students  was  that 
they  were  all  preparing  to  sort  of  succeed  their 
fathers  in  taking  care  of  their  families,  and  having  a 
family,  and  most  of  them  that  I  can  remember  were 
specializing  in  engineering.   It  was  not  any  cause;  it 
was  just  what  they  were  preparing  to  do. 

The  girls  were--I  remember  in  my  class,  there  was 
one  young  man  who  came  from  the  same  school  that  I  did 
in  Moorestown,  the  same  Friends  meeting,  and  his  father 
was  president  of  some  very  large  dairy  firm  in 
Philadelphia.   And  as  a  young  boy  I  remember,  while 
there  was  no  college  in  the  summer,  he  would  go  in 
early  morning,  five  o'clock  or  something,  under  the 
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Fault   direction  of  his  father  to  help  with  this  business. 

And  he  was  growing  up  wanting  to  succeed  his  father,  and 
he  did.  But  he  wasn't  seeking  any  particular  preparation 
in  college,  but  most  of  them  were. 

All  the  girls  planned  to  start  in  and  support 
themselves—and  you  know  it  wasn't  so  general  then  for 
girls  to  support  themselves.   If  their  families  were 
able  to,  they  didn't  give  it  a  thought.   They  just 
supposed  they'd  go  home,  live  at  home  and  maybe  they 
would  marry;  they  didn't  think  much  about  anything  but 
finishing  college,  I  guess.  But  the  girls  who  did 
think  that  they  were  going  to  begin  to  earn  some  money 
to  help  support  their  families,  were  all,  every  one 
(I  never  heard  of  one  who  wasn't?  I  heard  of  one  only, 
in  the  years  I  was  there)  all  were  going  to  be  teachers, 
they  hoped.   And  in  the  last  years  they  were  all  taking 
courses  in  the  things  they  would  teach,  and  writing  to 
different  schools,  mainly  Friends  schools,  asking  if 
there  would  be  any  vacancy. 

Mabel  Vernon,  for  instance,  was  preparing  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  she  became  a  teacher  of  German,  I  think. 
Her  father  was  an  editor  and  I  presume  that  she  was 
really  trying  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  her  own 
college  work  and  so  on. 

Then  one  girl  I  remember  wanted  to  be  a  physician, 
and  I  think  after  maybe  two  years  she  left  and  went 
into  a  women's  medical  college  to  prepare  herself.   But 
I  don't  remember  anybody  else  ever  going  into  a  profession 
of  any  kind. 

Fryi   Was  there  a  lot  of  social  work  type  of  things  gone  into 

by  the  young  women  who  did  not  have  to  support  themselves? 

Paul i   No,  nobody.   Nobody  went  into  it,  did  anything  at 

college.   You  see  I  told  you  how  this  professor  came, 
Professor  Brooks,  the  last  year  I  was  there  and  started 
this  interest  in  social  work.  We  never  heard  of  it;  we 
never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  social  work. 
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Fry i   Well,  Alice,  how  did  you  get  interested  in  the  idea  of 
political  reform?  Was  it  that  year  after  college? 


Paul :   In  suffrage ,  you  mean? 

Fry:   Yes.   How  did  you  come  around  to  it?  Was  it  through 
your  work  in  England? 

Pauls   Well,  you  see  the  year  that  I  went  to — First  of  all,  I 
never  heard  of  the  idea  of  anybody  being  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  [suffrage  or  equality];  I  just  knew  women  didn't 
vote.   I  know  my  father  believed  and  my  mother  believed 
in  and  supported  the  suffrage  movement,  and  I  remember 
my  mother  taking  me  to  suffrage  meetings  held  in  the 
home  of  a  Quaker  family  that  lived  not  far  from  us.   It 
was  just — I  just  never  thought  about  there  being  any 
problem  about  it.   It  was  one  thing  that  had  to  be  done, 
[laughing]  I  guess  that's  how  I  thought. 

So  then  when  I  went  to  England,  this  Quaker  school, 
this  place  at  Woodbrook,  I  remember  one  day  when  I  was 
one  of  the  students  there,  I  went  into  the  University 
of  Birmingham  as  soon  as  I  went  there  because  I  wanted 
to  go  on  with  what  I  had  started  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  field.   So  I  enrolled  in  a 
few  courses  there,  maybe  three  times  a  week  or  something 
like  that.   I  rode  in  on  a  bicycle,  I  remember,  through 
the  deep  fog;  the  main  thing  I  can  always  remember  is 
riding  through  this  terrible  fog  in  England  on  a  bicycle 
into  Birmingham  and  going  up  to  the  University  of 
Birmingham.   And  there  I  went,  I  studied  more  or  less 
the  same  fields  I  had  been  studying  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  went  on  with  it. 

Fry:   Did  you  do  that  while  you  were  at  Woodbrook? 

Paul:   Yes,  I  was  living  in  Woodbrook  and  I  was  taking  the 

courses  they  had,  and  then  they  were  very  glad  to  have 
students  go  into  the  University  of  Birmingham  and  take 
special  courses  on  any  field  that  they  wanted  to.   So  I 
studied  economics  there  in  that  department,  mainly 
economics. 

Then  I  went  in,  I  don't  know  how  many  times  a  week, 
to  the  settlement  house  because  I  had  lived  in  a  settle 
ment  in  New  York  City,  you  see,  and  knew  about  them.   So 
I  went  into,  it  was  called  Summer  Lane  Settlement  in 
Birmingham.   The  head  of  that  was  a  well-known,  very 
prominent  Quaker  woman,  and  they  welcomed  me,  and 
immediately- -every  day  I  had  lunch  with  them  there,  I 
remember,  every  day  that  I  went  ins  I  don't  know  how 
many  days  a  week — So  then  because  I  just  knew  exactly 
how  to  do  it,  because  of  my  experience  in  the  summer  in 
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Paul:   New  York  City,  they  would  send  me  to  this  house  and  that 
house  and  the  other  house,  where  people  were  appealing 
there  for  help.   I  thought  I  got  a  very  thorough  idea 
of  the  poverty  situation  in  a  big  city. 

I  know  when  the  head  of  the  settlement  came  out  to 
give  a  lecture  at  Woodbrook.  They  were  always  having 
people  come  and  lecture  on  all  the  things  that  they 
thought  the  students  ought  to  know  about.  An  absolutely 
wonderful,  wonderful  place  this  Woodbrook j  I  couldn't 
possibly  say  enough  in  admiration  of  it.   Later  on  my 
sister  went  there,  and  one  of  my  first  cousins  went 
there.  And  gradually  from  all  over  the  world  young 
Quakers  came.  When  I  was  there  there  were  for  instance 
two  from  Holland,  who  still  have  been  lifelong  friends 
of  mine.  And  there  were  [some]  from  Ireland,  I  remember. 
Of  course  from  England.   And  from  Norway.   And  from 
India.   I've  forgotten  these  places. 

It  was  a  small  little  settlement.   You  couldn't 
have  very  many  people.   They  had  one  little  house  just 
for  the  women  students.   There  weren't  so  very  many, 
but  the  teachers  were  superb,  I  thought. 

And  this  one  night,  or  one  afternoon  I  guess  it  was, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  to 
which  all  students  were  invited  to  all  these  public 
meetings.   Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  then  the  head  of  it,  if 
you  have  ever  heard  of  him.   He  is  a  great  scientist  and 
a  great  name  in  English  history.  He  was  the  president, 
I  guess  you'd  call  it,  the  head,  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham. 

Under  his  auspices  they  would  have  these  distinguished 
or  undistinguished  people  coming  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
So  one  day  they  were  having  one  on  votes  for  women.   You 
didn't  go  unless  you  wanted  to.   I  wanted  very  much  to 
go  to  this  one,  so  I  went  to  his  public  meeting — after 
school  hours  you  see.   It  was  Christabel  Pankhurst.   I 
don't  know  that  I'd  ever  heard  of  her  name  before. 
[She]  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  she  had  a  little 
group  of  two  or  three  women  with  her.   She  was  Mrs. 
Pankhurst 's  daughter.   (You  know  who  Christabel 
Pankhurst  was  probably,  because  she  ended  her  life  in 
California. ) 

Fry«   I  didn't  know — 

Paul i  All  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  spent  down  there.   I 
am  so  sorry  I  didn't  take  advantage —  So  many  regrets 
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Fault   when  I  begin  to  tell  you  all  these  things  that  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  done,  and  should  have  done  and  wanted 
to  do.   I  did  get  up  maybe  two  meetings  for  her.   She 
was  absolutely  wonderful  whenever  she  got  up  to  speak. 

Fry»   Where  was  she  in  California? 

Paul:   She  was  down  near  Santa  Monica,  somewhere  down  there. 
And  she  died  about  a  year  ago,  I  guess. 

Anyway  she  was  a  very  young  girl  and  a  young 
lawyer,  one  of  the  few  women  that  had  ever  studied  law 
I  guess  in  England  at  that  time.   Quite  entrancing  and 
delightful  person,  really  very  beautiful  I  thought.   So 
she  started  to  speak.   And  the  students  started  to  yell 
and  shout,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  heard  one  single 
word  that  Christabel  said.   So  she  kept  on  anyway  for 
her  whole  speech.   She  was  completely  shouted  down. 

So  I  just  became  from  that  moment  very  anxious  to 
help  in  this  movement.   You  know  if  you  feel  some  group 
that's  your  group  is  the  underdog  you  want  to  try  to 
help;  it's  natural  I  guess  for  everybody.   When  I  had 
gone  to  the  suffrage  meetings  in  this  country  there  was 
no  oppositions  at  the  meetings,  everybody  was  in 
accord,  all  the  Quakers  were  in  accord.   This  had  been 
one  of  their  principles  since  Quakerism  was  started, 
you  know:   equality  of  the  sexes.   This  is  the  only 
group  I  ever  heard  of  that  had  it  in  their  first 
principles,  first  enunciated  back  in  1684.   It  wasn't  a 
subject  for  discussion.   You  just  knew  that  there  were 
many  things  in  which  the  world  hadn't  come  along  and 
this  was  one  that  had  to  come  along  sometime.   But  here, 
when  I  saw  this  outbreak  of  hostility,  I  thought,  "That's 
one  group  now  I  want  to  throw  in  all  the  strength  I  can 
give  to  help." 

I  went  back  to  Woodbrook,  and  then  I  learned  that 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  hadn't  been  at  this  meeting,  was 
very  aroused  when  he  heard  of  this  rowdyism  in  his 
college.   (You  see  they  had  a  totally  different  attitude 
than  they  have  in  this  college  here  of  giving  way  to  all 
the  rowdyism,  which  I  think  is  a  great  mistake.)  Anyway 
over  there  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  didn't  have  any  patience 
with  it.   He  wasn't  going  to  say,  "Well,  we  want  to  give 
the  students  all  the  right  to  express  themselves." 
[Laughter.]  Not  at  all.   He  said,  "This  is  a  great 
disgrace  to  the  University  of  Birmingham.   I  call  a 
meeting  and  all  students--"  I  guess  they  were  all 
required  to  attend  this  meeting,  which  would  be  conducted 


Paul:   under  his  supervision.  And  it  was.  He  was  there  and 
he  was  a  great  figure  in  English  life,  supposedly  a 
most  distinguished  man.   Christabel  Pankhurst  and  her 
friends  were  invited  to  present  their  case,  with  many 
apologies  from  him  to  them,  as  to  the  unforgivable 
spectacle  that  the  college  had  witnessed.   I  can  tell 
you  that  no  student  would  have  dared  to  open  his  mouth 
at  this  meeting. 

Well,  then  I  understood  everything  about  what  the 
English  militants  were  trying  to  do.   She  and  the  other 
young  women  who  spoke  with  her—they  were  all  three 
young  girls — they  had  anyway  one  heart  and  soul 
convert — I  don't  know  how  many  others  they  had.  That 
was  myself.   The  meeting  was  over,  very  decorous  indeed, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 


Social  Work  in  the  Dalston  District.  1908 

Paul i   So  then  when  I  finished  at  Woodbrook,  my  one  year,  which 
is  what  you  all  went  for--[pause] 

While  I  was  at  Woodbrook  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
charity  organizations  in  London  came  to  speak  and  visit 
Woodbrook.  Quakers  came  from  everywhere,  you  see,  if 
they  were  authorities  in  any  field.   It  seems  that  this 
Quaker  head  of  the  settlement  in  Birmingham  felt  that 
I  had  been  doing  quite  good  work,  I  guess,  because  she 
was  invited  to  make  a  speech  too,  and  people  began  to 
ask  questions.   She  said,  "Well  I  am  going  to  ask" — 
she  referred  to  me;  she  wanted  me  to  answer  the 
questions.   She  said  to  the  group,  "I  think  Miss  Paul" 
(I  don't  suppose  they  called  you  Miss  in  those  days) 
think  this  young  girl  Alice  Paul  knows  more  about  these 
points  than  I  do."  So  I  got  to  have  quite  a  good 
feeling  it  seemed  to  me  toward  my  own  little  efforts 
in  social  work.   So  this  lady  who  came  down  from  London 
began  to  talk  to  me,  and  she  said,  "I  need  an  assistant 
in  the  charity  organization  work,   I  am  in  charge  of  a 
certain  district,  the  Dalston,  northeast  district  of 
London . " 

Fry i   The  what? 

Pauls   It's  just  a  district  of  London  up  in  the  northeast, 
and  a  very  poor  section.   So  she  said,  "I  want  to 
invite  you  to  come  up  and  be  my  assistant.   We  will  pay 
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Paul:   a  very  tiny  sum  to  you  which  would  maybe  cover  your 
expenses.   There  is  nobody  there  but  one  man  who  is 
assisting  me,  and  you."  So  I  said  I  would  like  ver^ 
much  to  do  it,  so  right  then  and  there  we  made  that 
arrangement . 


Cycling  in  France 

Paul:   Then  I  went  over  first  to  visit  France  for  a  little 
while  and  I  took  my  bicycle  along  with  one  of  these 
Dutch  girls  whom  I  came  to  know  exceedingly  well.   (We 
became  friends  for  all  our  lives,  and  she  married 
ultimately  one  of  the  boys  from  Woodbrook  who  happened 
to  be  a  distant  cousin  of  mine.)  Anyway  we  went  together 
all  through  the  north  of  France,  Normandy  and-- 

Fry:    This  was  that  summer  I  guess. 

Paul:   Yes,  summer. 

Fry:   What  fun.   And  you  just  bicycled? 

Paul:   I  did.   She  didn't.   She  went  by  train  or  something. 
We  would  always  meet  and  then  spend  the  night  in  some 
little  pension  and  then  we  would  go  and  see  everything 
together.   Then  I  would  go  on  my  bicycle  to  the  next 
place  and  she  would  get  there  whatever  way  she  wanted 
to  use. 

Fry:   What  did  you  do  when  you  had  flats  on  your  bike  and 
things  like  that? 

Paul:   Well,  I  can't  remember  that  detail. 

Fry:   Wasn't  it  unusual  for  a  girl  to  tour  France  on  her 
bicycle  in  that  period?  This  was  1908. 

Paul:   I  don't  know.   If  it  was  it  didn't  seem  to  me  unusual. 
Seemed  to  me  a  very  normal  thing.   You  see,  everybody 
in  England  always  went  everywhere  on  their  bicycles, 
you  know — any  place  you  could  go.   I  remember  many 
bicycle  trips  that  we  took  there  from  Woodbrook,  with 
some  of  the  boy  students  and  girl  students,  maybe  five 
or  six,  to  this  famous  castle  and  this  famous  place  in 
history  and  so  on.   All  nearby  England  we  went  to  this 
way.   That's  when  I  bought  my  bicycle  over  there,  because 
I  saw  I  couldn't  go  around  and  do  much  without  a  bicycle. 


Paul i   Then  having  gotten  it,  I  just  naturally  took  it  over 
with  me  to  France. 

So  then  I  think  she  had  another  term  at  Woodbrook 
because  there  were  two  terras  and  I  think  I  came  at  the 
beginning  of  one  and  she  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  one.   I  think  so.  And  I  believe  she  went  back  to 
Woodbrook  [to  finish].   I  went  on  to  Paris. 

And  I  remember  arriving  in  Paris  on  my  bicycle.  The 
great  city  of  Paris  [laughing].  And  I  had  the  address 
of  some  students'  house  conducted  by  English  and  Americans 
for  students  with  an  enormous  wall  around  the  garden. 
I  remember  not  knowing  very  much  French—very  very 
little,  although  I  had  studied  it  all  through  Swarthmore 
but  still  I  didn't  know  very  much  about  speaking  it. 
Still  I  managed  somehow  finally,  because  very  many 
people  spoke  English, to  find  out  where  the  house  was. 
And  I  landed  there  and  saw  this  great  wall,  and  went 
in.   Everything  was  so  lovely  from  then  on.   So  I 
stayed  in  Paris  quite  a  little  while  at  this  very  lovely 
students'  place.   I  suppose  it  was  for  American  and 
English  students.   It  was  a  student's  hostel  anyway, 
conducted  by  English  and  American  people  who  wanted  to 
have  assurance  their  daughters  were  in  a  safe  place  in 
Paris.   And  certainly  it  couldn't  have  been  a  lovelier 
place. 

Then  I  went  back  by  myself  to  London  and  went  up 
to  this  place  up  in  Dalston,  this  very  poor  spot.   This 
lady  had  arranged  for  me  to  live  in  the  little  house 
that  she  lived  in  which  was  the  headquarters  for  the 
whole  charity  organization  movement  there.   So  it  was 
very  nice.   She  had  a  housekeeper  and  you  got  all  your 
meals  there.   You  were  right  in  the  office.   Then  my 
bicycle  became  precious  to  me  because  I  had  to  ride  all 
over.   Everybody  else  was  doing  it;  it  was  nothing 
unusual  certainly  in  London  to  be  riding  on  a  bicyle. 
I  rode  all  over  my  district. 

This  was  [still]  in  the  summer.   I  stayed  there 
maybe  a  year;  I'm  not  sure  how  long.  While  I  was  there, 
when  I  first  began,  Miss  Lucy  Gardner  was  the  person  I 
went  to  assist;  she  was  a  high-up  person  in  the  charity 
organization  work.   She  needed  an  assistant  very  much 
because  she  didn't  have  anybody  excepting  this  one  man. 
She  couldn't  possibly  cope  with  it. 

She  couldn't  possibly  have  been  a  nicer  person  to 
work  with  and  be  under.   So  she  wanted  me  to  be  trained 
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Paul«   in  the  way  that  people  did  in  England.   She  knew  I  knew 
how  we  did  it  in  America,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  guess 
why  she  wanted  me.   Because  I  chose  by  this  time  to  be 
a  trained  social  worker.   I  had  graduated  from  the 
foremost  school  for  social  work  in  the  country,  which 
was  this  New  York  one.   That's  really  the  reason  that  I 
went  to  New  York  with  my  scholarship  that  year. 

Well,  so  she  asked  the  head  of  the  neighboring 
district  if  she  would  let  me  go  there  and  work  maybe  a 
month,  without  any  pay  at  all,  to  be  trained.   And  this 
was  an  equally  splended  person,  I  thought,  that  I 
worked  under.   But  in  addition,  she  was  a  fervent 
member  of  the  Woman's  Social  and  Political  Union. 
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SUFFRAGE  WORK  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


The  First  Suffrage  Procession 


Paul:   I  won't  say  it  was  the  Woman's  Social  and  Political 

Union;  that  was  Mrs.  Pankhurst's.   But  she  was  a  fervent 
member  of  some  suffrage  society.   They  were  having  a 
great  procession  through  the  streets  of  London,  otherwise 
I  might  never  have  known  about  it.   So  I  signed  up  to 
walk  in  this  big  procession,  as  it  turned  out.  From  all 
over  England  people  came  for  this  procession,  and 
probably  you  will  find  a  lot  about  it  in  Sylvia  Pankhurst's 
book.   Enormous  procession.   I  guess  I  would  never  have 
gone  if  this  hadn't  happened,  to  suddenly  meet  this  lady 
who  knew  all  about  it  and  made  the  arrangements  so  I 
could  go. 

Well,  I  was  put  in  a  section  anyway,  and  marched  in 
that  section—and  we  marched  down  to  Hyde  Park  where  it 
was  to  end.   And  my  particular  section  was  the  section 
that  was  led  by  Lady  Pethick -Lawrence;  she  was  then  Mrs. 
Pethick  -Lawrence. 

Fryt   Oh,  that's  where  you  met  her? 

Pauli   Well,  I  didn't  meet  her.   I  was  just  one  of  many  marchers, 
and  she  was  the  very  great  figure.  And  when  we  got 
there,  here  were  these  great—platforms  (I  don't  know 
what  they  were  [called];  I  don't  know  how  they  put  them 
up,   the  great  platforms  from  which  they  were  speaking. 
She  was  the  principal  speaker  at  this  place.   I  was 
standing  there  right  at  her  feet.   Just  by  chance, 
didn't  know  where  I  was  going.   I  just  walked  where  I 
was  sent.   And  it  was  right  down  to  this  platform— we 
were  all  sent  down  to  this  platform,  surrounding  this 
particular  platform.  The  other  people  were  surrounding 
another  platform,  just  by  chance  I  had  her  platform. 
And  I  was  thrilled  beyond  words  by  this  marvelous  speech. 
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Paul  i 


Fry: 
Paul: 


Paul: 


Fry: 
Paul: 


She  was  a  great,  great  speaker  I  thought.   And  so  I 
became  sort  of  again  linked  with  what  I  had  heard  of  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  all  these  things? 
This  is  just  what  I  want.   Perfect. 

You  see,  when  I  had  this  man  [here  from  the  magazine 
last  week]  he  was  so  different.   He  just  would  say — and 
I  didn't  put  any  of  this  in  because  none  of  his  questions 
could  possibly  have  related  to  it.   The  only  question 
was  whether  I  spent  the  night  on  the  roof;  that's  all  he 
wanted  to  know  about  England! 

[Tape  2,  Side  A] 

Following  or  just  preceding,  anyway  on  this  occasion, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union.   You  became  a  member  by  signing  an  application 
blank  and  giving  250-   I  still  remember  my  thrill  at 
getting  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mabel  Touk,  the  national 
treasurer  I  think  she  was,  of  the  organization,  a 
beautiful  letter  welcoming  me  into  their  ranks  and 
thanking  me  for  my  250  and  so  on.   I  was  just  so  extremely 
happy  to  really  be  a  part  of  it.   Then  I  began  to  go  to 
all  their  meetings.   They  had  brief  meetings  every  week 
in  a  big  hall  in  London.   The  meetings  were  all  oh,  so 
enthusiastic. 

So  all  this  time  then  that  I  continued  working  for 
the  charity  organization  (to  finish  that  part)  I  took 
this  period  of  training  and  then  I  went  back  to  the 
original  place  I  was  to  go,  Mrs.  Gardner's.   I  did  I 
guess  just  about  everything  there  was  to  be  done  there, 
everything  that  you  could  do.   I  learned  again  a  great 
deal  about  a  very  poor  working  class  section  of  London 
and  what  their  lives  were.   I  was  again  more  and  more 
and  more  convinced  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  social 
worker,  but  that  I  wanted  to  learn  what  life  was  like, 
as  many  aspects  as  I  could.   At  the  same  time  the 
Quakers  had  a  headquarters  in  London  for  their  own 
social  work  at  a  place  called  Clerkenwell. 


How  do  you  spell  that? 

I  guess  it  was  Clerkenwell. 
poorest  sections  of  London, 
meeting  there. 


It  was  one  of  the  very 
There  was  a  little  Quaker 


Fault      Anyway,  after  a  time  of  working  here  at  this  Charity 
Organization  Society,  this  chairman  decided  to  resign. 
I  don't  know  what  she  was  going  to  do,  I've  forgotten. 
To  travel  or  something. 

Fry t   Oh,  that's  Lucy  Gardner. 

Paul i   Yes,  the  head  of  my  place.  And  so  she  proposed  to  the 
board,  her  board  of  directors  (whatever  they  had)  that 
I  be  engaged  in  her  place.   She  said  that  I  knew  now 
all  about  the  work  and  all  about  the  district  and  all 
about  how  to  raise  money  for  it,  and  there  was  nobody 
else  she  wanted  to  propose. 

So  then  they  considered  and  they  said  would  I  agree 
to  stay  on.   I  said  no,  I  was  going  back  to  America 
probably  next  year.   So  then  they  said,  "Well,  we  can't 
have  a  person  take  this  excepting  undertaking  it  for 
some  period  of  time."  I  said  well  then  I  would  stay 
and  help  the  new  person  they  got,  help  her  get  started 
all  right  because  this  other  lady,  whatever  it  was  that 
she  had  to  do,  she  had  to  go  to  pretty  soon.   So  I  did. 

They  finally  found  someone  whom  I  liked  very  much, 
who  came  down  from  somewhere  up  in  the  Midlands.   I 
thought  she  was  a  splendid  person.   So  we  worked  together 
for  maybe  a  month  or  two,  until  she  got  on  to  the  ropes. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  and  such  a  spiritual 
type  of  a  person  and  so  consecrated  really  in  her  work. 

Then  I  thought  that  I  didn't  want  to  keep  on,  I 
couldn't  keep  on  as  head  of  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  wouldn't  stay  [more  than]  a  little  while.   She  took 
it  over  and  I  know  everything  was  all  right. 

Then  I  thought  I'd  go  up  to  the  School  of  Economics 
in  London  and  learn  a  little  mores  I  still  knew  I  didn't 
know  very  much.   I  went  up  and  stayed  at  the  Friends' 
Quaker  hostel  that  they  had  in  London.   That's  one 
wonderful  thing  that  Quakers  have  done?  they've  had 
these  places  for  students.  Every  place  I  went  I  found 
some  hostel,  not  always  for  Quakers  but  some  hostel  for 
students.   And  this  one  in  London  was  run  by  Miss  Anna 
Littleboy,  I  remember. 

Fryi   Littleboy? 

Paul:  Littleboy.  That  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Quaker 
families  in  England.   One  word.   Happened  to  be  her  name. 
Her  brother  had  been  the  head  of  Woodbrook  before  I  went 


Paul i  there.   He  was  no  longer  head  of  Woodbrook,  but  he  had 
it  for  a  few  years.   People  who  were  the  heads  of 
Woodbrook — it  was  an  unpaid,  honorary  position.   They 
would  take  leading  Quakers,  always  a  husband  and  wife, 
who  would,  say,  take  it  for  a  year  or  two  years,  or 
three  years.   The  year  I  was  there,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Braithwaite  [_?~]  were  what  they  called  the  wardens. 

Anyway,  this  Mr.  Littleboy's  sister  was  in  charge 
of  this  hostel  which  took  in  students.   So  I  became  one 
of  her  students,  one  of  her  group  anyway,  and  went  up 
to  the  School  of  Economics  in  London. 


London  School  of  Economics  and  the  Pankhurst  Movement 

Paul:   I  went  there  for  two  years.   That's  part  of  the  University 
of  London,  you  know.   I  didn't  try  to  take  any  degree. 
I  wanted  to  go  back  and  take  it  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  I  thought  it  would  be  more  useful  in  my 
own  country.   But  I  took  all  the  courses  as  though  I 
were  studying  for  a  degree. 

I  remember  taking  a  course  in  the  history  of  human 
marriage  by  a  professor  named  Westermark,  from  Denmark, 
and  he  was  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  authority-- 
certainly  in  England,  maybe  in  the  world—on  the  question 
of  forms  of  human  marriage.   I  remember  while  I  was 
there  he  would  depart  for,  say,  half  a  year  and  go  down 
to  some  new  tribe  that  he  had  never  visited  in  some  very 
remote  place  (we'll  say  Africa,  I  don't  know  where  these 
places  were)  and  sink  himself  into  the  community  and  learn 
the  marriage  systems.   Then  he  would  come  back  and  teach 
us,  and  then  he  would  go  back  to  another  place.   It  was 
a  perfectly  wonderful  course,  I  must  say.   You  got  familiar 
with  every  possible  variety  of  human  marriage  [laughing] 
that  there  was.   It  makes  you  have  a  very  good  idea  too, 
and  you  don't  get  too  excited  when  people  want  to  have 
some  other  form  of  marriage. 

Fry:   You  at  least  know  that — 

Paul:   You  know  that  it  exists  there,  and  exists  there  and 
exists  there;  whatever  they  think  of,  it  is  always 
something  that  you  had  known  about. 

So  I  took  courses  like  that  that  I  couldn't  get 
anywhere  else,  perhaps  in  the  world. 


1*2 


Fry:   What  was  the  School  of  Economics  like  then?  Was  this  a 
fairly  "radical"  school? 

Paul:  No,  it  has  become  very  much  so,  but  it  wasn't  then.   It 
was  neither  radical  nor  non-radical.   The  head  of  it 
was  a  Mr.  Pember  Reeves  [sp?]  from  New  Zealand,  and  I 
would  say  it  was  a  very  scholarly  school.  Just  like 
this  Westermark.   He  wasn't  advocating  any  extreme  form 
of  marriage  you  see,  but  he  was  making  you  really  know 
all  the  forms  that  mankind  had  been  able  to  think  of. 
And  doing  it  in  a  very  scholarly  way.   And  he's  written 
a  book,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  which  we  all 
studied,  and   think  I  still  have  it  here. 

Then  there  was  Sydney  Webb,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
him? 

Fryi   What  was  he? 

Fault   He  was  a  great—and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb--they  were  great 
authorities  in  the  field  of  economics,  but  really  more 
in  its  practical  application  to  the  life  of  England 
For  instance  there  was  a  great  study  being  made  while 
I  was  there,  a  study  of  unemployment.  Mrs.  Sydney 
Webb  and  I  guess  Sydney  Webb  too,  were  people  who  were 
very  prominent  in  making  that  study.   They  were  known 
to  every  person  in  England,  the  Sydney  Webbs.   Well, 
he  was  one  of  the  professors  there. 

You  had  people,  these  outranking,  just  marvelous, 
marvelous  professors.   I  never  heard  of  anybody  advocat 
ing  anything  either  radical  or  not  radical,  it  was  so 
purely  scholarly. 

Fryi   It  was  an  inquiry  without  any  advocacy- 
Paul  t  Well,  they  were  teaching  people  whatever  subject  you 

were  taking,  the  basic  agreed-upon  facts  in  that  field, 
I  thought.   I  know  now  whenever  I  say  to  people  I  have 
been  to  the  School  of  Economics  they  look  with  somewhat 
suspicion. 

Fry:   I  have  in  my  notes  that  you  were  there  at  the  School  of 
Economics  for  1908  and  '09. 

Paul:   I  guess  so.   I  graduated,  let  me  see,  the  School  of 
Social  Work  in  New  York  in  1906.  Then  I  finished  my 
first  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whether 
I  took  my  master's  now,  I  can't  remember,  in  190?. 
Then  I  went  in  the  spring  of  1907.  about  June,  to 


Paul:   Germany.   Oh,  I  spent  my  first  summer  over  there,  by  the 
way,  in  Germany. 

Fry i   Oh,  in  190?. 

Pauls   Yes.   When  I  went  over  I  went  first  to  Germany  because 
I  had  this  scholarship  for  Woodbrook  but  I  didn't  wait 
till  Woodbrook  opened  in  the  autumn.    I  went  the  first 
boat  I  could  get  and  landed  at  Antwerp.   Then  went  down 
through  Germany  to  Berlin,  and  spent  the  summer  in 
Berlin.   I  studied  German  all  summer. 

Fry.    In  Berlin,  that  was  primarily  for  language? 

Paul:   Primarily  to  see  something  of  the  world,  I  guess.   Being 
there  I  wanted  of  course  to  try  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could.   So  from  the  day  I  started  almost  I  got  somebody 
to  teach  me  German  by  talking  to  me.   I  went  to  a  hostel 
there,  students'  hostel.   I  learned  about  that  on  the 
boat  over.   Somebody  told  me  how  she  had  spent  so  many 
months  or  so  at  this  students'  hostel.   So  I  went  to  it. 
It  was  again  a  place  I  never  shall  forget.   It  was  so 
excellent,  oh  delightful  in  every  way,  delightful.   And 
I  learned  really  quite  a  little  German.   I  remember 
every  morning  we  had  a  sort  of  church  service  and  we  had 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  everything  was  in  German.   I  think 
I  can  still  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  German,  because 
by  saying  them  every  day  you  learned  a  good  deal. 

I  was  given  a  roommate.   She  was  a  teacher  of 
German,  so  I  let  her  teach  me  German.   Then  after  a 
little  while  I  met,  I  guess  an  American  who  had  been 
to  Swarthmore  with  me,  I'm  not  sure.   I  met  somebody. 
Maybe  it  was  somebody  crossing  in  the  boat  with  me. 
Somebody  over  there.   She  told  me  she  was  staying  in 
a  German  family  and  she  thought  I  would  perhaps  learn 
more  there.   So  I  went  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  lived 
in  this  German  family. 

Fry:   Did  you  like  that? 

Fault   Yes.   Very  much.   Liked  them  all.   Very,  very  much. 

Fry:   Alice,  what  sort  of  things  did  you  visit  and  seek  out 
when  you  were  in  France  and  in  Germany.   For  instance, 
architectural  examples,  or  did  you  go  a  lot  to  art 
museums? 

Paul:   No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  went  to  one.   I  went  to  the 
opera  with  this  second  place — 


Fry:   The  German  family? 

Paul i   Yes,  the  German  family  place  because  they  had  young 
men  in  their—little  what  you  called  there  a  pension, 
you  know.   The  loveliest  woman  was  the  head  of  it.  Her 
business  in  life  was  to  conduct  this  little  pension.   I 
remember  so  well  one  long  dining  table  and  some  of  these 
young  men  and  girls—women — girls,  I  guess  they  were, 
were  going  to  operas.  And  so  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  had  ever  been  to  an  opera  I  guess.   I  went  to  these 
operas  and  we  always  stood  up  in  the  gallery,  because 
they  didn't  have  any  money  and  I  didn't  have  any  money. 
We  always  stood  up  in  the  back  at  these  operas.   These 
young  men  were  all  preparing  for  the  army,  all  not 
knowing  how  many  more  years  they  had  in  life.   They 
had  to  be  in  the  army.  Well,  I  spent  that  summer 
there.  And  then  went  over  to  Woodbrook  in  the  autumn, 
and  I've  told  you  the  Woodbrook  experience. 

Fryt    So  that  would  be  1907,  autumn,  and- 

Pauli   Then  I  went  to  Woodbrook.  And  I  finished  in  the  spring 
of  1908.  And  then  I  went  first  over  to  Paris  to  have 
some  more  knowledge  of  something  in  Europe,  and  in  1908 
went  up  to  this  Miss  Lucy  Gardner's  charity  organization 
work.   That's  when  I  began  really  to  take  part  in  the 
Suffrage  movement. 

Maybe  that  winter  I  started  at  the  School  of 
Economics.   I  guess  I  did. 

Fryt   I  have  here  1908  and  '09  you  were  in  the  School  of 
Economics;  that  comes  out  right. 

Paul:   You  see  I  went  from  this  charity  organization.   Say  that 
we  stopped  our  work  in  May  at  the  Woodbrook  and  I  went 
over — maybe  as  little  as  two  weeks,  I  don't  know  how  long- 
in  Frances  and  then  came  up  and  spent  I  suppose  all  the 
first  half  of  that  year  with  this  Miss  Gardner.   Then  I 
must  have  left  and  gone  up  to  London  to  this  student 
hostel,  to  begin  work  at  the  School  of  Economics. 


First  Suffrage  Tasks  and  the  Clerken  well  Settlement 

Paul i  While  I  was  at  the  School  of  Economics,  I  met  one  girl 
especially,  her  name  was  Rachel  Barrett,  i 
remember,  who  was  a  very  ardent  worker  in  the  Women's 


Paul:   Social  and  Political  Union,  as  they  called  it,  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's.   I  remember  the  first  thing  that  I  ever 
really  did  [for  suffrage]  while  I  was  still  at  the 
School  of  Economics.   This  particular  person,  I  think 
it  was  this  Rachel  Barrett,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out 
and  help  her  in  selling  their  paper,  Votes  for  Women. 
in  the  street.   So  I  did.   I  remember  how  very  bold  and 
good  she  was  and  how  very  timid  and  [laughing]  unsuc 
cessful  I  was,  standing  beside  her  trying  to  ask 
people  to  buy  Votes  for  Women.   So  contrary  to  my  nature 
really.   I  didn't  seem  to  be  very  brave  by  nature.   I 
remember  very  well  doing  this  day  after  day  after  day, 
going  down  to  the  School  of  Economics,  where  she  was  a 
student  and  I  was  a  student  and  other  people  were  st 
students,  and  we  would  just  stand  out  in  the  street 
wherever  we  were  supposed  to  stand,  on  some  corner,  with 
these  Votes  for  Women.   It  is  what  they  did  all  over 
London.   A  great  many  of  the  girls  in  all  parts  of 
London  were  doing  it. 

Fry:   Did  you  get  some  hostile  responses? 

Paul:   Well,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  that.   [Laughter] 
I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.   I  didn't  think  I 
was  much  of  a  success,  but  anyway  I  tried. 

Then  they  began  to  ask  me  to  speak  outdoors  at  the 
street  corners.   Naturally  they  asked  anybody,  as  I 
have  always  tried  to  do  in  our  movement — to  ask  anybody 
to  do  anything  that  I  could  get  them  to  do.   So  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  tell  what  the  movement  was  doing  that 
week,  what  they  were  trying  to  do.   I  did  speak,  I  guess, 
in  a  great  many  parts  of  London  at  little  outdoor 
meetings,  and  indoor  meetings  when  there  was  an  election 
going  on  and  they  would  meet  in  a  schoolhouse  perhaps 
and  try  to  get  all  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  to 
come  in.   The  way  you  started,  of  course—they  always 
started  [new  workers]  by  [having  you]  just  introduce 
someone,  someone  who  was  an  experienced  speaker  and 
would  give  you  a  little  confidence  so  that  you'd  know 
you  didn't  have  to  go  on;  you  could  stop  in  a  minute 
and  now  introduce  the  speaker.   So  that's  the  way  I 
started,  by  introducing  people.   Then  after  a  little 
while  they  would  promote  you  to  speaking  yourself  and 
having  somebody  introduce  you — another  new  beginner. 

We  would  go  to  the  railroad  stations  in  London  and 
what  they  call  the  "tubes"  (the  subway)  and  in  little 
parks.   I  don't  know  what  we  had  for  things  to  stand 
on,  but  they  always  had  something  we  could  stand  on  to 


Fault   be  a  little  above  the  crowd. 

So  then  in  a  little  while  I  decided  I  wouldn't 
stay  any  longer  in  this  Friends'  pension,  but  I  would 
like  to  try  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  life  of  London. 
So  I  went  down  to  this  Clerkenwell  headquarters  of  the 
Quakers  and  rented  a  little  tiny  apartment,  or  room,  I 
guess  it  was  an  apartment  in  Clerkenwell,  in  the  very 
poorest  section  of  London  you  can  imagine.   And  I  became 
one  of  their  assistants  in  their  Clerkenwell  settlement. 
It  was  very  easy,  you  know,  having  been  in  settlement; 
they  would  take  you  in  and  were  glad  to  have  you.  They 
would  give  you  classes  of  people  you  were  to  instruct. 

Do  you  want  to  go  and  get  some  lunch? 
Fryt   I'm  out  of  ink  in  my  pen. 

Paul i  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  get  some  orange  juice  or 
something? 

Fryt   Why  don't  we  do  that.   We  are  just  now  getting  into 
your  suffrage  work  and  this  might  be  a  good  place  to 
stop  for  a  minute. 

Fault  All  right.   I'll  come  out  [to  the  kitchen].  We'll  just 
get  a  glass  of  orange  juice. 

Fry i   Well,  let  me  bring  it  in  here  to  you. 

Fault   I  really  don't  want  to  stop.   If  you're  going  to  do  it, 
I  must  make  sure  that  you  get  everything  that  you  want 
[before  you  have  to  leave]. 

[break;  tape  recorder  off] 

Now  if  I  am  going  too  much  into  detail,  you  will 
stop  me,  will  you? 

Fry i   You're  not.   It's  the  detail  that  I  need,  because  we 
have  the  outlines  and  the  general  stuff. 

Okay.   So  you  are  at  Clerkenwell. 


Personal  Riskt   Arrest  in  the  Pankhurst  Movement 
Fault   Clerkenwell.   This  is  where  the  Quakers  had  this  little 


Fault   sort  of  settlement  house,  headquarters  anyway.  _So 
then  they  asked  me  to  come  in  and  "be  one  of  their 
assistants  there.   So  I  did.   I  had  this  little  apartment 
right  by,  so  I  fixed  the  little  tiny  apartment  up  and 
made  it  the  first  little  home  I  ever  fixed  up.    fixed 
it  up,  I  thought,  and  made  it  quite  nice.   I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  one  room,  one  floor,  or  what,  but  it  was 
just  the  type  that  people  were  living  in  there.   You 
had  to  go  down  to  the  pump  in  the — it  was  built  around 
some  kind  of  a  little  center  place — and  there  was  a 
pump  you  had  to  get  all  your  water  from,  walk  down  and 
fill  up  your  bucket  of  water  or  whatever  you  had. 

Fry:   Was  there  a  long  handle  that  you  had  to  pump? 

Paul:   No,  there  wasn't  any  handle,  but  you  had  to  go  down, 
with  a  bucket,  to  fill  it  for  whatever  you  wanted  to 
take  up  to  your  room.   It  was  the  only  water  we  had. 
I  can't  remember  about  the  toilet,  what  we  had.  This 
was  just — you  felt  that  you  were  living  the  life  and 
that  you  could  see  what  the  life  of  the  ordinary  person 
and  all  the  handicaps  and  troubles  and  so  on  that  they 
had. 

I  stayed  there.   I  still  kept  on  going  up  to  the 
School  of  Economics  and  doing  this  work  with  the  Quakers 
in  this  little  settlement  and  going  to  all  the  meetings 
that  I  could  of  the  WSPU.   That  was  sort  of  my  life. 

I  guess  all  that  winter  that  was  what  I  did  because 
it  was  in  the  spring  [of  1909]  when  I  was  still  at  the 
School  of  Economics  I  remember  that  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  asking  me  if  I 
would  go  on  a  deputation  to,  I  suppose,  the  prime 
minister  [AsquithJ  (whoever  was  the  head  of  the — a  person 
that  they  were  going  on  deputations  to  in  Parliament). 
It  was  to  be  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  led  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  it  would  probably  mean  that  you  would  be  under  some 
danger  of  being  arrested  and  imprisoned,  so  you  must 
not  accept  this  invitation  unless  you  were  willing  to 
do  this.   I  remember  hesitating  the  longest  time  and 
writing  the  letter  and  not  being  able  to  get  enough 
courage  to  post  it  [^laughter]  and  going  up  and  walking 
around  the  post  office,  wondering  whether  I  dare  put 
this  in. 

Fry:   Saying  yes? 

Paul:   To  say  yes.   (That's  all  you  could  say.   If  you  didn't 
want  to  go,  you  didn't  write;  if  you  would  go,  why  then 
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Paul i   they  wanted  you  to  write.)   I  thought  maybe  I  could  go 

under  an  assumed  name,  as  some  of  the  people  were  doing, 
because  while  I  didn't  object  to  going  at  all,  I  thought 
all  my  family  and  everybody  I  knew  would  object,  so  to 
save  them  from  terrible  disgrace  [laughing]  and  a  blot 
on  our  family  escutcheon  and  so  on,  I  thought,  "Well, 
I  will  go  under  an  assumed  name."  And  finally  I  decided 
I  wouldn't  do  that.   So  at  last  I  got  up  enough  courage 
to  post  my  letter,  saying  I  would  go. 

And  I  did  go  to  the  meeting  in  Caxton  Hall  in 
London,  which  you  will  probably  come  across  in  Sylvia 
^Pankhurst] ' s  book  because  all  the  meetings  were  held 
in  Caxton  Hall,  very  close  to  Parliament.   I  must  read 
her  book  again  to  see  what  she  says  of  all  these 
affairs.*  I  remember  Mrs.  Pethick- Lawrence  and  Christabel 
conducted  the  meeting.  They  told  us  just  what  to  do, 
where  to  meet,  what  to  wear,  how  to  act,  everything. 
And  then,  we'll  say  the  next  day,  we  met.   Mrs.  Pankhurst 
led  the  procession.   I  imagine  there  were  about  a  hundred 
people,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  many.   We  marched—not 
really  marched  but  we  just  walked — through  the  streets 
of  London  from  Caxton  Hall,  very  close,  up  to  Parliament. 
There  we  were  stopped  and  we  were  all  arrested,  and  taken 
to  the — I  think  it  was  Canon  Row  Street  Station--! 'd  have 
to  look  it  up  [Canon  Row^).   But  anyway  to  a  police 
station  that  the  suffragists  were  always  taken  to  when 
they  went  to  Parliament.   That's  where  I  met  Lucy  Burns. 
I  had  never  heard  of  her—you  know  who  she  was,  don't 
you? 

Fry:   Yes.   [Later  a  close  associate  of  Paul's  in  the  suffrage 
movement  in  the  United  States.] 

Paul:   She  was  a  student  in  Baden  University  in  Germany  and  I 
guess  she  had  gone  over  on  her  vacation  to  England.   I 
imagine  it  was.   Anyway,  she  heard  of  this  deputation 
and  she  was  always  much  more  valiant  than  I.   About  a 
thousand  times  more  valiant  than  I,  by  nature,  I  think. 
So  she  wanted  to  go  right  away  on  this  deputation.   She 
had  a  little  United  States  flag  of  some  type  on  her  suit, 
and  so  I  went  up  to  her  to  introduce  myself — we  were  the 
only  two  Americans  there.   So  we  became  very  good  friends 
and  continued  to  be  all  our  lives  until  she  sort  of 
melted  away  in  the  last  part  of  our  [Equal  Rights 


*Pankhurst,  Sylvia,  The  Suffragette.  The  History  of  the 
Women's  Militant  Suffrage  Movement,  1905-1910,  New  York, 
Sturgis  and  Walton  Company,  1911. 


Paul:   Amendment]  campaign.   But  from  that  time  on  in  England 
we  saw  a  great,  great  deal  of  each  other. 

Well,  bail  was  given  to  everybody  on  [the  deputation] 
by  Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence,  who  was  a  very  wealthy  man.   So 
he  put  up  the  bail  for  everybody.   Now  I  remember  he  was 
talking  to  me  here  in  the  police  station,  and  he  said 
now  would  we  be  sure  to  be  there  when  the  time  was 
appointed  for  us  to  come  to  be  sentenced.   We  were  just 
released  on  bail. 

I  remember  so  well.  (Funny  how  you  remember  some 
things  and  others  you  don't,  though  I  have  never  thought 
of  it  from  that  day  to  this.   I  guess  I've  never  thought 
of  it  since.)  He  sat  down  beside  each  person  and  said, 
"Now  I  am  leaving  this  money,  and  you  be  there  at  such- 
and-such  a  date." 

And  I  said,  "You  know  I  have  a  return  ticket  for 
America  on  the  boat  going  such  a  date,  which  is  before 
the  time  that  I  have  to  be  there." 

He  said,  "The  only  thing  you  can  do  I  guess  is  to 
cancel  your  return  ticket  because  by  order  of  the  court 
you  have  to  appear  at  this  time."  So  I  did.   I  cancelled 
my  return  ticket  to  America.   Then  somehow  or  other 
this  group  never  was  called  for  sentence.   Of  course  they 
[the  court  officials]  were  very  arbitrary.   They  did 
what  they  wanted.   Maybe  it  was  such  a  large  group 
that  they  didn't  want  to  put  all  these  people  in  prison. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  they  finally  announced  that  the 
case  was  dismissed. 

I  was  at  the  School  of  Economics  when  this  letter 
arrived  but  it  was  just  about  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
that's  the  reason  that  I  had  gotten  my  ticket  to  go 
home. 

Since  I  had  sent  in  my  name  for  this  deputation, 
they  supposed,  of  course,  that  I  might  be  willing  to 
help  in  any  of  their  militant  efforts.   Immediately, 
it  never  failed,  [laughter]  everything  that  they  got  up 
from  that  time  after  that  was  of  a  militant  nature  they 
always  sent  me  a  note,  saying  would  I  take  part. 
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First  Imprisonment 

Paul i   Almost  immediately  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  in 
Bennondsey  to  protest  against  one  of  the  members, 
[Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  Lloyd  George  it  was,  Lloyd 
George's  speech  which  he  was  making  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet?  he  was  participating  in  the  general  opposition 
to  the  suffrage  measure.   They  all  were.   The  cabinet 
was  united  against  us;  .as  far  as  you  could  tell,  they 
were  united. 

So  I  went  down,  being  asked  to  go,  to  speak. 
Imagine  I,  knowing  hardly  anything  about  speaking  at 
all!   And  a  group  of  people  were  asked  to  speak.   That's 
all  we  didi   go  outside  the  meeting  and  have  a  protest 
meeting.  But  I  learned  then  that  you  didn't  have  to  be 
an  eloquent  speaker  as  I  thought  you  might  have  to  be 
and  I  knew  I  would  never  be.   So  anyway  I  agreed  to  go, 
to  make  one  more. 

And  the  person  who  got  up  to  speak  first  was  instantly 
arrested.  And  then  the  next  one  that  she  would  introduce 
was  instantly  arrested.   So  when  it  came  my  time  to  get 
up  and  make  a  speech,  my  heart  was  calm  [laughing] 
because  I  knew  I  wouldn't  have  to  make  the  terrible 
speech  [laughter]  which  was  the  thing  that  worried  me 
more  than  anything  else.   So  I  was  immediately  arrested. 
And  that's  the  first  time  I  was  in  prison. 

Fry i   What  was  the  name  of  the  town? 

Fault   It  was  part  of  London — Bermondsey,  one  of  the  industrial, 
poor  sections  of  London.   I  may  have  some  of  these  things 
wrong,  you  see;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory,  but 
I  think  it  was  in  Bermondsey. 

So  then  we  all  were  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
were  not  let  out  on  bail  at  all  and  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison,  we'll  say,  for  two  weeks  or  some 
thing,  maybe  a  month.   It  wasn't  any  very  long  period, 
[pause] 

So  from  that  time  on,  I  really  did  participate  I 
guess,  almost  entirely — I  guess  about  everything  I  did 
was  from  that  time  on  in  the  suffrage  movement. 
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To  Scotland  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst 

Paul:   I  remember  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  going  up  to  Scotland 

to  get  up  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  very  large  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  October  9t  1909  to 
start  the  movement  there.   And  she  invited  Lucy  Burns 
and  myself,  two  Americans,  the  only  two  Americans 
perhaps  that  ever  had  taken  part  in  the  movement ,  to 
drive  up  with  her,  which  we  were  both  of  us  very  happy 
that  she  asked  us  to  do  it. 

Fry:   Was  it  because  she  wanted  Americans  or  was  it  just 
because  you  and  Lucy  had  been  doing  so  well? 

Paul:   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  she  was  going  on  this  tour 

and  wanted  to  take  some  people  along;  maybe  we  had  just 
come  to  her  attention  in  some  way  or  other.   I  don't 
know  why  she  asked  us  to  go,  but  we  both  were  overjoyed 
to  be  asked. 

I  remember  she  had  a  woman  chauffeur,  and  this  was 
something  absolutely  unheard  of.   Nobody  had  ever  seen 
a  woman  chauffeur.   It  was  unusual  for  a  woman  to  drive 
a  car  but  to  have  a  woman  chauffeur — I   So  she  was  quite 
a  picture  on  her  expedition.   Only  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Lucy 
Burns  and  myself,  and  this  woman  chauffeur.   Then  we 
would  stop  at  meetings  along  the  way;  great  meetings 
had  been  arranged  for  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  and  she  would  make 
one  of  her  great  speeches  to  enormous  crowds;  and  then 
we  would  go  on  to  the  next  stopping  place  where  she 
would  make  another  speech. 

What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  organize  this  procession, 
and  I  think  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  thought  that  maybe  we 
could  help  her  organize  it.   We  both  were  going  back  to 
America  and  we  had  no  particular  ties  in  England,  and  so 
when  we  got  up  to  Edinburgh- -have  you  ever  been  to 
Edinburgh? 

Fry:    No. 

Paul:   One  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  that  you  can  think 
of — Princes  Street—goes  from  I  think  what  they  call 
the  castle,  an  old,  old,  old  castle,  down  to  an 
equally  historic  place.   It  is  between  two  very  historic 
places.   They  opened  headquarters  there  under  Mrs. 
Pankhurst.   And  she  had  an  assistant  called  Flora 
Drummond  (they  always  called  her  General  Drummond) 
who  managed  everything.   So  sad,  you  know,  not  to  keep 


Paul:   up  all  your  connections  with  these  people  that  you 
think  were  so  wonderful. 

So  she  asked  me,  and  I  think  maybe  Lucy  Burns  but 
anyway  she  asked  me,  to  go  down  to  a  meeting  at  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  (and  by  the  way,  that's  another  thing  that  Mr. 
Gallagher  asked  me  all  about,  so  [that  story]  must  be 
in  one  of  these  books). 


Interrupting  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Lord  Crewe 

Paul i   A  meeting  by  [Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs]  Sir  Edward 
Grey;  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet.   We  were  not 
supposed  to  go  outside  and  make  a  meeting,  but  to  go 
inside  and  ask  a  question  of  him  as  to  why  the  government 
was  obstructing  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  or  something 
like  that. 

I  remember  the  person  that  I  was  [assigned  to].   I 
was  always  sent  along  you  know  as  a  little  girl  assistant 
to  somebody  important.   This  person  that  was  put  in 
charge  of  this,  I  hope  I  can  think  of  her  name;  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  foremost  journalists  in  Great 
Britain.   (Previously  at  a  meeting  in  London,  where 
various  women  had  gotten  up  and  asked  questions  and  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  meeting,  there  was  a  man  named 
Henry  Nevinson.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him?  He  has 
written  a  book  not  exactly  on  this  topic  but  on  a  related 
one;  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  newspapermen  in  England. 
He  got  up  in  great  indignation  when  all  these  women  were 
being  thrown  out  and  made  a  public  protest.   Then  there 
was  another  newspaperman  who  followed  him  and  got  up 
and  did  the  same.  Probably  I  will  think  of  his  name.* 
His  wife  up  in  Edinburgh  helping  Mrs.  Pankhurst.)   She 
was  sent  down  with  me  to  Berwick-on-Tweed.   She  was  to 
make  the  speeches  and  I  was  to  help  her  by  introducing 
her  and  so  on. 

So  for  one  week  we  stayed  there,  and  every  night 
we  went  out  and  spoke  on  the  street  corners  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  in  the  marketplace  or  someplace  where  people 
assembled.   This  was  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  town 
with  why  we  were  protesting  against  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

When  the  meeting  came  I  think  she  went  back  to 
London  and  I  stayed  on.  Whether  Lucy  Burns  was  there 


*H.  N.  Brailsford 
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Paul:   or  not,  I  can't  remember;  it  seems  to  me  she  was.   But 
at  all  events  I  know  that  when  the  meeting  was  in  full 
sway  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  talking  about  their  great 
principles  I  just  was  told  what  I  was  to  do  so  I  did  it, 
or  tried  to.   I  was  supposed  to  get  up  and  say,  "Well, 
these  are  very  wonderful  ideals  and  so  on  but  couldn't 
you  extend  them  to  women"  or  something  like  that.   And 
when  I  did  this  (with  great  timidity,  I  am  sure;  anyway 
I  got  it  out  enough  so  that  [laughing]  I  was  heard) , 
the  police  immediately  took  me  by  the  arms  and  right  out 
of  the  meeting.   I  remember  I  was  most  indignant. 

They  conducted  me  all  up  through  the  streets  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  police  station  holding  my  hands 
behind  me.   I  don't  know  whether  with  handcuffs  or  with 
what,  so  I  was,  I  remember,  so  blazingly  angry  and — 

Fry:   They  made  you  walk  through  the  streets? 

Paul:   Yes,  to  take  me  to  be  arrested  to  the  police  station, 
or  be  booked,  or  whatever  you  did.   So  then  I  was 
arrested  and  I  was  charged  with  whatever  I  was  supposed 
to  be  charged  with  and  the  meeting  was  over,  and  I  guess 
Sir  Edward  Grey  must  have  told  them  not  to  go  forward 
with  any  prosecution  of  anybody  or  something  like  that. 
Because  I  was  released. 

So  having  done  this  little  chore,  Mrs.  Drummond 
asked  Lucy  Burns  and  me  to  go  together  up  to  East  Fife 
to  arouse  East  Fife  on  this  subject.   Let's  see,  what 
was  the  name  of  that  town—Dundee.   We  were  sent  to 
Dundee.   We  went  out  from  Dundee  into  all  the  neighboring 
little  towns.   It  was  so  interesting,  the  experiences; 
and  we  usually  spoke  on  the  street  corners.   They  hardly 
ever  had  indoor  meetings;  it  was  in  the  summer. 

Then  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  by  Winston  Churchill, 
a  great  meeting,  I  think  it  was  in  a  great  hall  in 
Dundee.   And  so  we  were  asked  to  get  up  a  meeting  out 
side,  a  protest,  which  we  undertook  to  do.   And  we  did. 
We  got  up  the  meeting  and  we  were  both  arrested  and  we 
were  both  imprisoned.   I  don't  know  for  how  long,  but 
both  of  us  were  put  in  Dundee  prison.* 


*See  Irwin,  Inez  Haynes,  Up  Hill  with  Banners  Flying. 
Traversity  Press,  Penobscot,  Maine,  196*4-,  p.  10f  for 
fuller  account.   This  is  the  1964  edition  of  Irwin 's 
Story  of  the  Woman's  Party. 


Fault   Then  when  we  came  out,  a  very  lovely  woman  by  the  name 
of  Miss  MacGregor  who  lived  in  one  of  these  beautiful 
Scotch  estates  outside  of  Dundee,  and  who  was  a  great 
supporter  of  this  movement,  invited  us  to  come  out  and 
to  be  her  guests  and  recuperate.   So  we  went,  both  of 
us. 

I  remember  when  we  got  there,  we  were  far  out  in 
the  country,  and  Lucy  Burns  and  I  thought  we  would  go 
out  for  a  walk,  and  Miss  MacGregor  was  very  much 
embarrassed.   She  said,  "You  know,  no  lady  goes  out 
without  having  a  hat  and  a  coat  and  gloves  and  so  on. 
I  wouldn't  want  anybody  to  go  out  from  my  house  without 
being  properly  gowned."  So  we  gradually  learned  all 
the  right  customs  [laughing]  and  conformed  to  them,  I 
guess  all  right.  And  this  was  at  Invorkeelor. 

Fryi   How  would  you  spell  that? 

Paul i   I'll  have  to  look  these  things  up.   I  may  find  them 

in  Sylvia's  book.   I  think  it  was  [spelling]  Invorkeelor 
or  something  like  that.   That  was  the  name  of  her  town. 
And  the  name  of  her  house  was  [spelling^]  Abbeythune. 
Maybe  that  was  the  little  village  she  lived  in.   But 
anyway  we  spent  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  there  as  her 
guests. 

Then  we  went  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  procession 
was  being  gotten  up.  And  that's  the  time  they  sent  us 
over  to  Glasgow,  which  you  read  to  me. 

Fry i   And  that's  where  you  were  arrested  again?  On  the  roof 
top  episode  in  the  rain. 

Fault   Yes,  we  were  arrested  there,  but  they  didn't  prosecute 
the  case.   I  remember  they  didn't.   The  only  time  I 
went  to  prison  in  Scotland  was  in  Dundee. 

Fry»   One  question:   When  you  were  going  into  the  Sir  Edward 
Grey  meeting,  how  did  you  get  inside  the  hall  for  that? 

Pauls   Berwick-on-Tweed?  Well,  they  were  public  meetings; 
people  could  always  go  in. 

Then  the  procession  came  off.   Both  Lucy  Burns  and 
I  spent  our  time  helping  in  every  way  we  could  in  getting 
it  up.  Doing  all  the  things  you  had  to  do  to  get  up  a 
big  procession.   It  was  a  great  success.   The  procession 
was  very  beautiful. 
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Fault      Then  when  it  was  over  we  went  back  to  London. 
Fry:   Any  arrests  on  the  procession? 

Paul:   No,  no,  no.   There  were  no  arrests  at  all.   It  was  just 
a  beautiful  procession  through  the  streets.   There  was 
no  opposition;  I  suppose  they  had  a  permit.   The  only 
time  we  were  ever  arrested  was  when  it  was  some  protest 
against  some  members  of  the  cabinet. 


London,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  November  9. 
1909:   Alice  as  a  Charwoman 

Paul:   Then  when  we  went  back  to  London  in  the  autumn,  (as  I 
recall  it,  though  I  might  find  more  in  Sylvia's  book) 
the  first  thing  we  were  asked  to  do--Lucy  Burns  and  I — 
was,  as  I  can  recall,  to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  [Nov.  9*  1909]  which  was  held  every  year 
for  some  celebrity  and  to  ask  (probably  the  prime  minister, 
but  whoever  was  speaking)  again  about  why  they  were 
holding  up  the  suffrage  movement.*  And  I  will  have  to 
read  more  about  it  because  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
Lucy  Burns  was  asked  to  dress  up  and  go  as  a  guest — they 
got  a  ticket  for  her  in  some  way--and  to  get  up  and 
interrupt  the  meeting.   I  don't  remember  whether  she  did 
or  not,  but  she  was  always  very  courageous,  so  I  suppose 
she  did.   I  don't  remember  though. 

I  was  asked  to  go  in  as  a  charwoman  in  the  morning 
when  all  these  charwomen  were  going  in,  and  go  up  where 
the  gallery  was  and  call  down  to  make  sure  that  if  Lucy 
down  on  the  floor  didn't  get  her  words  heard,  at  least 
they  would  hear  this  from  above. 

I  was  with  another  woman. 
[End  of  Tape  2,  Side  1] 
[Tape  2,  Side  2] 
Paul i   Maybe  her  name  was  Brown,  I  mean  Nurse  Brown,  I  always 


*Pankhurst,  Sylvia,  p.  ^59-60.   See  appendix  for  text. 


Paul:   called  her.  Maybe  it  was  Amelia.  But  the  two  of  us 

were  sent  together  to  do  this  upstairs  business.   She 

was  a  nurse  and  I  was  a  student.   So  we  went  there  and 
spent  the  whole  day. 

Fry i   As  charwomen? 

Fault  No,  we  just  concealed  ourselves.  We  got  in  as  charwomen, 
and  then  we  had  to  conceal  ourselves  upstairs  somewhere 
in  the  loft.  The  police  searched  the  whole  building. 
I  remember  they  came  in  and  searched  just  where  we  were 
crouching  down,  and  they  even  touched  my  hair,  but  they 
didn't--!  guess  they  thought  it  was  something  else,  so 
they  didn't  discover  us.   So  we  stayed  there  all  through 
this  day. 

Fry:   Were  you  in  a  closet  or  something? 

Paul i   No,  we  were  just--we'll  say  some  loft,  over  the- 

Fryi   Up  over  a  ceiling. 

Paul:   Over  the  building.  And  it  was  not  adjoining  the  place 
where  the  Lord  Mayor's  meeting  was,  but  it  was  right 
next  to  it.   So  we  were  supposed  to  break  a  window  and 
call  down  [into  the  meeting]  because  the  place  that  was 
right  above—it  was  too  thoroughly  guarded,  I  guess, 
probably,  they  thought. 

So  we  stayed  there  all  day.   And  then  I  suppose 
Nurse  Brown  called  down  too--I  don't  remember  a  single 
thing  except  of  myself.   So  I  called  down  what  I  was 
supposed  to  call  down  and  the  police  came  rushing  up  and 
arrested  us.   She  probably  did  the  same.   And  whether 
Lucy  Burns  ever  made  her  speech  and  so  on  on  the  floor 
I  don't  know.   I  suppose  she  did,  but  I  don't  remember 
because  I  don't  think  she  was  in  prison  with  me. 


Forced  Feeding  in  Prison 


Paul:   Anyway,  Nurse  Brown  and  I  were  in  prison,  I  think  for 
about  a  month.   And  that  is  the  time  I  think  they 
started  forcible  feeding,  I'm  not  quite  sure.   But 
anyway,  we  served  out  our  sentence. 

Fry:   Pankhurst  says  in  here  that  you  had  to  undergo  forced 
feeding. 
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Paul:   It  was  started  at  a  certain  time,  and  I  think  it  was 
then.   I  don't  think  it  ever  was  in  a  previous  one 
that  I  can  recall. 

So  then  when  I  came  out  I  was  invited  by  a  very  nice 
Jewish  family  who  belonged  to  this  movement  to  come  to 
their  house  and  recuperate.   I  was  supposed  to  be  very 
ill  [laughter]  apparently,  because  I  was  a  very  frail 
and  fragile  person  anyway.   I  suppose  I  looked  more  ill 
than  I  was.   So  I  went  to  this  home.   It  was  lovely,  oh 
very  cordial  and  warm  and  generous  people.   And  I 
stayed  there  maybe  two  weeks.   I  remember  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
came  to  see  me  there  and  various  people  connected  with 
the  movement  came  to  see  me.   And  then  I  got  finally 
my  passage  home  and  returned. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  all  the  episodes 
or  whether  there  were  some  others  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Fry:   Well,  the  one  that  you  just  told  me,  according  to  Sylvia 
Pankhurst,  took  place  in  November  of  1909- 

Paul:   And  I  came  home  in  January,  1910. 

Fry:   What  was  your  treatment  like  in  the  jails  and  prisons 
that  you  were  in? 

Paul:   Oh,  they  just  paid  no  attention  to  us.   You  were  just 
locked  up  and  you  were  in  solitary  confinement.   You 
never  saw  anybody.   You  were  not  given  anything  to  read. 
You  were  just  left  alone.   Nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
you  whatsoever. 

Fry:   Did  you  get  plenty  to  eat? 

Paul:   Well,  we  were  forcibly  fed  you  see.   We  didn't  eat 
anything. 

Fry:   What  about  in  the  other  English  jails  you  had  been  in? 
You  had  this  other  sentence  that  you  had  to  serve,  and 
you  said  you  were  sentenced  for  a  short  while  after  your 
protest  against  Lloyd  George. 

Paul:  About  two  weeks,  I  think.  Maybe  a  month,  but  not  very 
long. 

Fry:   I  just  wondered  if  there  was  any — 

Paul:   I  don't  remember  a  thing.   You  know  I  still  today  don't 
know  much  about  food,  or  think  much  about  it  or  care 
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Fault   much  about  it.  So  I  don't  remember  a  thing  about  the 
food.   I  guess  it  was  all  right. 

Fry:   Apparently  the  hunger  strike  was  one  of  the  coordinated 
strategies  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union. 

Fault   Well,  the  hunger  strike  was  the  reason  we  were  forcibly 
fed.  Wouldn't  have  been  otherwise.  And  I  don't  recall 
whether  we  went  on  a  hunger  strike  before.   I  know  we 
did  the  last  time,  but  whether  we  ever  did  before  or  not, 
I  don't  know.  Whenever  they  adopted  finally  as  a  policy, 
which  they  did,  of  asking  all  the  prisoners-- the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  would  say,  "Now  if  you  want 
to  go,  we  want  you  to  hunger  strike  or  not  go."  And  so 
you  went  in  with  that  understanding.   When  they  adopted 
that  policy—and  I  think  the  policy  was  probably  after 
we  were  imprisoned  in  Dundee  because  I  don't  recall  that 
we  hunger  struck  in  Dundee.   We  might  have,  but  I  could 
look  it  up  and  see.   Whenever  it  was,  we  did.* 

So  that's  the  end  of  England.   I  think  I  have  told 
you  most  of  the  things  that  happened. 

Fryt   I  think  you  have. 

There's  a  note  I  picked  up  somewhere  that  in  the 
summer  before,  (1908)  you  were  a  resident  worker  for 
Christian  Social  Union  Settlement  of  Hoxton,  London. 
Did  we  cover  that? 

Fault   Well,  when  I  was  staying  with  this  Miss  Lucy  Gardner 
in  the  Charity  Organization  work  I  told  you  the  first 
month  [of  the  summer]  I  didn't  stay  with  her  because 
I  went  up  to  have  this  training,  we'll  say  a  month. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  got  there  about  July  or  June  or 
when.   Then  after  staying  with  her  a  little  while  and 
I  learned  all  about  the  Dalston  region  because  I  went 
over  always  with  my  bicycle. 

I  must  tell  you  one  other  thing.  While  I  was  going 
all  over  the  place  with  my  bicycle,  going  everywhere, 
full  of  confidence  and  everything,  which  I  still  retain — 
I  don't  seem  to  learn  much  through  ages  going  by — I 
came  out  from  visiting  one  family,  and  here  my  bicycle 


*Pankhurst  relates  the  first  hunger  strike  taking  place 
in  Holloway  gaol,  London,  July  5,  1909-  Ibid. .  p.  391. 
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Paul:   was  gone.   I  had  to  walk  home,  and  I  never  had  a  bicycle 
from  then  on.   I  had  no  fear  because  I  had  read  so  many 
tales  about  Scotland  Yard.   So  I  thought,  well,  Scotland 
Yard  will  find  it  for  me.   But  Scotland  Yard  never  did. 
I  don't  think  they  took  any  interest  in  finding  it. 

Fry:   Did  you  walk  everywhere  after  that,  or  how  did  you  get 
around? 

Paul:   I  walked  every  place.   Maybe  they  had  some  little  buses, 
I  don't  remember.   Of  course  it  was  only  one  little 
section  you  know,  not  an  enormous  section  you  covered. 

When  I  was  about  to  come  home,  Christabel  Pankhurst 
asked  me  if  I  would  stay  on  as  an  organizer  and  be  paid 
a  little  salary, (they  paid  very  tiny  salaries,  but  they 
paid  a  little  salary)  and  give  all  my  time  to  being  one 
of  their  organizers.   And  she  made  the  same  offer  to 
Lucy  Burns.   Same  time.   And  Lucy  Burns  decided  she 
would  and  she  did.   And  I  decided  I  would  still  go  home 
and  try  to  finish  up  my  academic  work  and  take  a  degree. 
I  thought  it  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do.   So  I 
came  home.   By  myself. 
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SECTION  Hi   THE  USA  SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN 


RETURN  TO  THE  USA 


From  Suffragette  to  Suffragist 

Paul:  When  I  got  home  the  suffragists  in  this  country  asked 
me  of  course—naturally  they  would—to  go  to  their 
meetings.   So  I  joined  the  one  in  [Philadelphia].   I 
went  right  back  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
took  a  room  in  Philadelphia  so  I  could  go  to  classes 
all  the  time;  they  still  didn't  have  any  place  for  the 
graduate  students  and  there  were  no  other  women  there. 

They  put  me  on  the  board  of  their  Philadelphia 
committee. 

Fry i   This  happened  right  away? 

Paul i   Yes.  After  I  came  back,  I  remember  when  I  made  a  speech, 
they  asked  me  to  come  in  and  speak  to  them  and  tell  them 
about  the  English  campaign.   I  remember  the  head  of  it, 
Miss  Jane  Campbell,  who  was  the  president,  said,  "You 
know,  when  we  asked  you,  we  didn't  know  who  you  were 
or  what  sort  of  person  you  were  or  whether  you  were 
wild  and  fanatical  or  what  you  might  be,  but  we  thought 
we'd  ask  you  just  because  you  are  a  figure  now  in  the 
minds  of  people.   Now  we  see  what  sort  of  a  person  you 
are  and  we'd  like  you  to  go  on  our  committee."  So  they 
were  very  welcoming  from  the  very  beginning.   Even 
though  I  think  they  may  have  thought  we  had  done  rather 
[laughing]  extraordinary  things. 

Then  they  formed  a  committee  for  the  first  time 
on  having  street  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  trying 
to  make  this  movement  better  known.   So  I  was  made 
chairman  of  the  street  meeting  committee. 

Fryi   That  sounds  logically  like  it  might  have  been  your 

idea—bringing  over  the  street  meeting  technique  from 
England . 
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Paul:   No,  they  were  beginning  to  start  them  in  Boston  and 

other  places  in  this  country,  before  we  got  back.   Just 
the  natural  thing  that  comes  in  all  political  campaigns 
when  you  desperately  want  to  get  before  the  people;  it 
is  about  all  you  can  do. 

So  I  took  the  chairmanship  of  this,  and  in  Miss 
Katzenstein's  book,*  I  think  she  tells  about  the  first 
street  meeting  that  she  organized  and  took  me  to.   I 
spoke.   I'm  sure  it's  in  her  book  because  it  was  the 
first  time  I  met  her  when  we  started  out  on  this  meeting 
when  I  went  in  to  see  the  people  at  the  Philadelphia 
office.   Then  she  got  some  kind  of  a  conveyance  for  me 
and  she  went  with  me,  and  from  that  time  on  we  worked 
together.   Then  that  summer,  all  summer,  we  had  these 
street  meetings. 

I  was,  let  me  see,  I  think  I  didn't  start  into  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  fall,  but  all  this 
time  I  sort  of  got  into  the  woman's  movement.   And  I  was 
invited  down  to  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
American  Women's  Suffrage  Association  in  Washington.   I 
guess  it  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

Fry:    That  was  fall  of  1910  when  you  started  back  at  the 
University,  according  to  my  notes.   Is  that  right? 

Paul:   I  think  so.   I  got  back  here  in  January  I  think.   And  I 
didn't  enroll  in  the  University  right  away  but  went  to 
these  different  meetings,  and,  among  others  to  one  that 
was  held  in  Washington  (the  first  time  I  had  ever  gone 
to  Washington  in  my  life)  at  one  of  the  hotels,  their 
convention.   Could  it  have  been  1912? 

Fry:    Let's  see.   You  got  your  Ph.D.  in  1912. 

Paul:   No,  this  must  have  been  earlier  then.   It  was  probably 

the  spring  of  1910,  the  year  I  came  back.   It  would  have 
been  1910  because  Taft  was  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  I  presume  he  was  president  in  1910.   We  can 
look  that  up.   Taft  was  a  speaker  at  this  convention, 
and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  I  think,  was  the  presiding 
officer,  and  they  invited  me  just  because  I  had  taken 
part  in  the  English  movement  and  I  guess  they  invited 


*Katzenstein,  Carolyn,  Lifting  the  Curtain,  the  State 
and  National  Women's  Suffrage  Campaign  in  Pennsylvania 
as  I  Saw  Them.   Dorrance  &  Co.,  1955. 
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Paul i   me  to  talk  about  that,  I  imagine.  Whatever  they 
invited  me  to  do,  I  tried  to  do. 

Then  when  it  came  time  for  Taft  to  speak  (before 
or  after — I  don't  know  where  I  came  in  the  program) 
Taft  made  clear  that  he  didn't  think  much  of  this 
voting  for  women.  All  over  the  room  people  began  to 
hiss,  and  he  was  unperturbed,  but  they  did.  [pause] 

Nothing  happened  through  the  meeting  excepting  I 
got  to  know  some  of  the  different  leaders  of  the 
movement  and  continued  to  know  them  always  because  of 
that  first  meeting.  That  was  just  one  little—perhaps 
one  week  it  took  me  down  in  Washington. 

Fryi   Any  certain  leaders  that  you  want  to  mention? 

Paul:   I  remember  the  women,  but  I  won't  say  at  this  meeting 
because  maybe  I  didn't  meet  them  at  this  meeting.   But 
I  can  tell  you  later  who  the  women  were  I  can  remember. 


A  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Paul  i   Then  we  went  on — beginning  I  guess  in  the  summer—to 
hold  these  street  meetings  and,  let's  see,  this  would 
have  been  1910.   I  went  back  to  the  University 
evidently  in  the  autumn  of  1910  and  stayed  through 
1911  and  1912.   In  1912  I  think  I  took  my  degree  in 
June,  my  doctor's  degree.   Previously  to  that   had 
taken  a  master's  degree.   Whether  it  was  the  first 
year  that  I  was  back  or  whether  it  was  the  last  year 
before  I  went,  I  am  not  quite  sure.   Anyway,  I  know 
what  my  thesis  was  for  my  doctor's  degree.   It  was 
called  "Toward  Equality"  and  the  same  title  I  think  I 
had  for  my  master's.   It  was  toward  equality  in  the 
United  States  for  women.  And  the  previous  one,  I  think 
my  master's,  was  toward  equality  for  women  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  on  the  basis  of  the  Pennsylvania  one,  I  just 
enlarged  it  to  take  in  the  country. 

Fry:   In  this  thesis — 

Paul:   One  of  the  biggest  things  we  did  in  our  street  meeting 
affair  [?]  --we  had  no  opposition,  but  we  didn't  get 
much — I  don't  know,  I  wouldn't  say  very  much  assistance. 
There  were  just  a  few  of  us  who  did  all  the  meetings. 
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Paul:   We  wound  up  by  meeting  in  Independence  Square,  the 

biggest  meeting.   (I  guess  it  was  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  the  first  year,  1910.   It  might  have  been  a  subsequent 
year.)  And  we  had  little  stands  for  speakers  all  over 
Independence  Square  because  of  the  great  traditions  of 
Independence  Square,  and  I  know  Inez  Mulholland  came 
down  and  spoke  to  this  meeting.   We  had  the  most 
illustrious  people  we  could  get.   It  was  utterly,  I 
thought,  a  thrilling  meeting.   The  whole  square  was 
filled  with  people.   We  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity. 
I  could  look  up  when  that  occurred.   It  is  probably 
somewhere  I  could  find.   About  September  it  was,  of  one 
year,  I  don't  remember  which  year. 

Fry:    It  will  be  probably  in  Katzenstein's  book. 

Paul:   It  might  have  been  September  of  that  year  I  came  down 

to  Washington.   Perhaps  it  was  because  that  year  [1912] 
they  had  the  National  [American  Woman]  Suffragist 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  the  person  in  charge  of 
getting  that  up  was  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis. 


Appointment  as  Congressional  Chairman,  National  American 
Woman  Suffragist  Convention 

Paul:   She  asked  me  to  help  her,  which  I  did,  perhaps  because 
of  this  big  meeting  that  we'd  gotten  up  in  Independence 
Square—but  anyway  she  asked  me  to  help  her.   So  at 
that  meeting  I  went--I  suppose  as  a  delegate;  I  don't 
know  about  that  -  but  anyway  I  went  to  the  meeting  -  and 
as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  helping  her  any 
way  I  could.   That's  when  I  was  appointed  to  be  the 
Congressional  Chairman  for  the  coming  year,  November, 
1912.   The  national  Congressional  Chairman  had  to  go 
to  Washington,  you  know.   Lucy  Burns  and  I  were  appointed 
and  the  resolution  was  offered  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  at 
the  national  board  meeting,  that  we  be  appointed  and 
that  we  be  given  free  reign  and  free  hand  in  anything 
we  wanted  to  do,  excepting  we  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
send  in  a  bill  for  anything  that  we  spent  and  not  to 
charge  anything  to  the  national  treasury  and  not  to 
spend  even  one  dollar  that  we  didn't  ourselves  raise 
or  give.   That's  the  only  condition  they  made.   That 
was  the  treasurer  I  suppose  who  made  all  those 
conditions. 

i 

Fryt   Now  on  my  notes  I  have  that  you  visited  Lucy  Burns  at 


Fry i   her  Long  Island  home  in  the  summer  after  your  Ph.D.  was 
awarded,  which  would  be  somewhat  earlier  in  1912. 

Pauli   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  that  summer,  I  thought 
it  was  later,  but  maybe  it  was  that  summer — she  came  down 
and  visited  me  at  my  little  home  in  Moorestown.   It 
must  have  been  in  the  summer  of  1912  I  guess,  because 
we  were  considering  what  to  do  about  whether  we  would 
undertake  this  work  in  Washington.   She  came  down  and 
stayed  with  me  a  little  while,  and  we  discussed  it  and 
felt  that  we  would  offer  to  come  down  and  do  this  in 
Washington;  maybe  they  wouldn't  accept  it,  but  we  would 
make  an  offer.   Then  I  went  up  to  visit  her  to  talk 
about  it  further.   I  don't  know  which  came  first,  whether 
she  came  to  me  first,  or  I  went  there  first,   but  anyway 
we  had  conferences,  at  least  those  two. 

Then  at  the  time  of  the  convention--!  don't  know 
whether  she  went  to  the  convention  or  not—but  I  know  I 
did.   And  we  went — I  went  at  least,  maybe  she  went  too — 
to  Miss  Jane  Addams  to  say  we  would  like  to  offer  to 
help  in  any  way  we  could  in  the  federal  amendment 
campaign  in  Washington.   And  she  said  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
who  was  then  acting  as  congressional  chairman,  didn't 
want  to  continue  or  couldn't  continue  for  some  reason, 
and  they  wanted  someone  to  be  on  the  congressional 
committee,  and  that  she  would  offer  our  names,  propose 
a  resolution,  which  she  did,  and  it  was  adopted  with 
that  one  restriction. 

Fry:    I  want  to  be  sure  I  have  this  right.   Did  you  and  Lucy 
prefer  to  work  on  the  congressional  committee? 

Fault   [Inaudible]  a  committee.   This  was  [inaudible]  open 
door  [?]i  there  was  only  one  committee  for  the  open 
door  [?J  meeting,  only  one  committee  for  the  congres 
sional  work.  We  didn't,  I  suppose,  even  know  anything 
about  it  when  we  offered  to  go  down  and  try  to  see  if 
we  could  push  it.   Then  we  learned  that  there  was  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  wife  of  the  congressman  from  California, 
who  had  been  and  who  didn't  feel  able  to  continue,  and 
wanted  someone  to  take  her  place.   I  guess  we  were  told 
that  by  Miss  Addams;  I  can't  be  sure. 

Then  anyway  she  said  that  she  thought  it  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  she  would  be  delighted 
to  back  it  and  would  offer  the  resolution,  which  she  did. 

Fry i   That's  what  I  have  in  my  notes — that  Jane  Addams  brought 
it  before  the  board  and  it  was  approved.   The  names  I 
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Fry:    have,  that  the  committee  would  consist  of,  are.  Alice 
Paul,  Lucy  Burns,  Crystal  Eastman  (Max  Eastman's 
sister);  and  then  I  have  later  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis. 

Paul:   Well,  as  far  as  I  know  only — that  may  be  if  there  is 
some  record  that  Crystal  Eastman  was  on — I  don't 
remember  that.   Crystal  Eastman  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Lucy  Burns  and  I  didn't  know  her.   They  had  been  at 
Vassar  together,  and  it  was  my  impression  that  after  we 
got  down  there  and  began  to  see  all  the  work  that  was 
needed  and  felt  that  we  had  to  have  more  people,  that 
she  asked — we  asked  her  together—Crystal  Eastman  to 
come  down  and  join  us,  which  she  did.   Or  maybe  she  was 
already  appointed,  I  didn't  remember. 

Fry:   Well,  my  notes  may  be  wrong  because  I  think  I  got  a  lot 
of  these  notes  from  the  History  of  the  Woman's  Party  by 
Inez  Irwin,  so  you  see  this  might  be  wrong  [in  a  secondary 
source]. 

Paul:   Well,  it  might  be  true.   Anyway  she  from  the  very  begin 
ning  worked  with  us.   I  didn't  think  she  did  in  the 
very  beginning.  I  thought  she  came  later. 


Getting  Set  Up  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Paul:   I  went  down  alone  on  December  7,  1912,  after  I  was 

appointed.   I  spent  that  Christmas  in  Washington  getting 
ready  for  the  opening  of  our  little  headquarters.   Mrs. 
William  Kent  asked  me  to  have  Christmas  dinner  with  them, 
I  remember  so  well.   She  was  the  most  stalwart  and  won 
derful  aide  anybody  could  ever  want,  my  predecessor. 
Extra,  extra,  extra,  extra  wonderful. 

Lucy  Burns  came  down,  I  imagine  about  the  middle 
of  January,  but  anyway  she  didn't  come  down  for  quite  a 
little  while.   I  went  into  a  little  friendly  boarding 
house  on  I  Street  in  Washington  right  next  to  the  Quaker 
meeting  house  and  everybody  there,  I  guess,  was  a  Quaker 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  them.  And  I  remember  I 
had  one  little  third  floor  room.   And  no  headquarters 
of  course,  no  office,  nothing.   And  I  told  you  that's 
when  we  got  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  desk — I  think  I  told 
you  about  that. 

Fry:    Oh,  you  told  me,  yes--but  now  you  have  to  tell  it 
again  [to  record  it  on  tape]. 
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Fryt       How  did  you  get  the  headquarters? 

Paul i  Well,  they  gave  me  a  list  of  women's  names  in  New  York 
before  I  went — the  New  York  people  did  in  their  head 
quarters  before  I  went  down.  These  were  all  Washington 
members  and  officers  and  supporters.   And  so  I  started 
out. 

First  thing  I  went  to  this  little  Friends  boarding 
house  which  I  think  was  the  place  that  I  went  when  I 
first  went  down  to  this  convention  that  I  had  gone  to 
when  Taft  was  speaker.   I  learned  about  it  anyway.   It 
was  in  the  Friend's  Intelligence  here  (that's  the  Quaker 
paper),  always  advertised,  so  I  knew  about  it  and  I  went 
there.   So  then  I  started  from  there,  with  no  headquarters, 
to  go  through  the  whole  long  list  that  they  had  given  me 
of  maybe  forty  or  fifty  names  to  ask  each  person  if  she 
would  join  in  with  this  effort  we  were  going  to  make  to 
take  up  again  Susan  B.  Anthony's  work  in  a  rigorous 
form  to  really  get  the  Amendment  through  Congress. 
Because  Mrs.  Kent,  and  I  don't  know  who  was  there  before, 
but  ever  since  the  death  of  Miss  Anthony  the  national 
board  had  put  all  its  efforts  in  state  referendum 
campaigns  and  had  regarded  the  Washington  work  as  some 
thing  that  had  to  be  continued  to  the  extent  of  having 
a  speech  made  in  Congress  or  something  like  that  and 
having  the  Congressional  Record  containing  the  speech 
sent  all  over  the  country;  but  it  was  all  secondary  to 
the  state  campaign. 

So  when  I  went  to  these  women  I  didn't  go  to  Mrs. 
Kent  right  away,  but  I  began  on  the  list,  maybe  alpha 
betically  as  they  gave  it  to  me,  I  don't  remember.   But 
I  found  one  person  after  another  after  -another  had  died, 
and  then  I  found  one  after  another  after  another  after 
another  had  moved  away  and  nobody  knew  their  present 
address.   So  it  narrowed  down  to  not  having  so  many 
left  to  see. 

Fry:   My  goodness,  it  must  have  been  an  old  list. 

Paul:   It  showed  how  feeble  was  the  movement  there,  anyway. 

And  then  I,  among  others,  went  to  Miss  Emma  Gillette, 
who  was  the  dean  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  which  had  been  started  as  a  college  to 
enable  women  to  study  law,  because  at  that  time  there 
was  almost  no  place  in  the  country  you  could  be  admitted 
as  a  student.  Miss  Gillette  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  when  she  wanted  to  study  law  she  came  to  Washington 
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Paul i   thinking  there  was  a  law  school  here  and  it  was  the 

Negro  school,  Howard  University.   And  that  was  the  only 
place  in  the  country  she  could  find  that  would  take  her 
in,  so  she  went  to  Howard  University  and  graduated 
there. 

Then  when  she  graduated  she  joined  forces  with  Ellen 
Spencer  Mussey,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  who  had  studied  law  herself  in  her  husband's  law 
office  and  passed  the  bar  examination  to  become  a  lawyer, 
So  there  were  two  women  lawyers  in  Washington,  as  far  as 
I  know.   One  was  Miss  Gillette  and  one  was  Mrs.  Mussey. 
And  they  had  set  up  this  little  Washington  College  of 
Law,  in  order  that  the  women  would  have  a  chance. 

[Neighbor,  Mrs.  Scotty  Reynolds,  enters.] 
Fry:    Oh!   Hi! 
S.R. :   Am  I  too  early? 
Paul:   Oh,  no. 
S.R.:   I'll  put  your  groceries  away,  in  here. 

Paul:   Lovely.   [To  Fry]  Do  you  want  to  go  and  help  her  a 
minute?  I'll  remember  where  we  left  off. 

[Recorder  off.] 

Paul:   --Forty  or  fifty  people  and  almost  everybody  on  the  list 
had  died  or  moved  away. 

Fry:   And  you  were  telling  about  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey-- 

Paul:   Miss  Gillette,  who  was  the  first  person  I  met  who  was 
friendly  and  interested  and  still  living.   She  was,  my 
goodness,  such  a  wonderful  woman.   So  she  had  been  with 
Mrs.  Ellen  Mussey.   She  had  founded  this  Washington 
College  of  Law  where  I  took  my  first  law  degree,  founded 
in  order  that  women  might  have  a  place  to  study  law. 

Fry:   Did  you  say  where  you  had  taken  your  "first  law  degree"? 

Paul:   Yes,  I  took  it  there,  after  I  got  to  know  her  long  years 
after.   I  didn't  dream  of  taking  a  law  degree  then,  in 
1912. 

I  met  Miss  Gillette  and  she  had  a  little  law  office 
and  real  estate  office  in  the  basement  of  an  office 
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Paul i   building  between  what  is  now  the  Willard  Hotel  and  the 

Washington  Hotel  on  F  Street  in  Washington.   Do  you  know 
Washington  well  enough  to  know  where  that  is? 

Fry i    Yes. 

Paul i   So  I  went  to  see  her  in  this  little  basement  office,  and 
she  was  enthusiastic  about  helping,  so  I  told  her  we 
probably  would  get  up  a  procession  in  Washington,  that 
we  would  try  to,  the  day  before  ^president-elect] 
Wilson  came,  that  this  was  our  big  plan,  and  that  if 
we  did,  would  she  be  our  treasurer?  And  she  said  she 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

She  then  said,  "Now  why  don't  you  go  next  door  and 
there's  an  office  in  the  basement  just  like  mine,  one 
long  room,  very  simple,  unpretentious,  and  I  know  it's 
for  rent;  the  people  have  moved  out." 

And  I  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  couldn't  think  of  it,  I  know 
we  could  never  afford  a  great  big  place  like  this." 

She  said,  "Well  just  go  in  and  try,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  and  will  put  [on]  a  price  you 
can  pay . " 

So  I  did  go  in  and  they  said  they  would  rent  it  to 
us  for  $60  a  month.   So  I  said,  "Well  then  we  will 
see  if  we  can  raise  $60  a  month,  and  if  we  can, we  will 
take  it." 

So  we  got  our  office  next  door  to  her.   And  this 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  whom  at  that  time  I  hadn't  met  but  I 
went  to  see  later,  she  gave  the  first  $5  and  said,  "I 
will  give  $5  every  month."   So  then  we  thought,  "Well, 
with  $5  guaranteed,  maybe  we  could  raise  the  $55" 
because  it  had  been  so  impressed  upon  us  by  the  national 
headquarters  that  we  couldn't  let  any  unpaid  bill  ever 
go  to  them.   So  we  didn't  take  [the  office  space]  then, 
but  we  thought  we  probably  would. 

Then  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner,  who  was  on 
their  list,  and  she  was  very  cooperative.   I  think  she 
was  a  writer  of  some  type.   I  think  she  was  very 
displeased  that  a  young  whipper snapper  such  as  myself 
should  be  the  chairman,  because  she  talked  about  "Well 
they  don't  have  much  sense  about  who  they  put  in  charge" 
[laughter]  and  "all  these  undertakings  which  need  great 
experience"  and  so  on.   I  think  she  probably  thought 
she  should  have  been  made  the  chairman,  but  nobody  had 
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Paul:   known  I  suppose  that  she  would  even  think  of  it. 

So  we  sat  in  this  room  and  finally  I  said,  "If  we 
do  start  up  this  procession,  since  you  are  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  would  you  be  willing  to  "be  our  press 
chairman?" 

And  she  said  yes,  she  certainly  would. 
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Pauli   So  we  gradually  got,  this  way,  some  people.   Then  I 
went  to  see  the  president  of  the  little  group  in 
Washington,  which  was  very  tiny.  Her  name  was  Florence 
Etheridge.   She  was  employed  at  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
Washington,  and  I  had  met  her  at  the  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia  because  she  had  come  down  to  represent 
her  little  B.C.  group  at  that  convention.   She  had  known 
that  up  there  we  had  talked  about  the  possibility  of 
having  a  procession  the  day  before  Wilson  came  in,  and 
she  wanted  very  much  to  do  it. 

But  she  said,  "It  is  just  impossible.   We  couldn't 
vote  to  do  it  at  the  convention  because  we  had  nobody 
to  get  it  up  and  no  money  with  which  to  get  it  up."  So 
she  said,  "Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea.   I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  possible." 

So  then  she  took  me  to  see  Mrs.  William  Kent,  my 
predecessor.   I  had  put  her  off  because  I  wanted  to  get 
a  little  foothold  before  I  went  to  her  because  she  would 
be  the  most  important.   And  there  I  found  such  a 
wonderful  welcome  and  such  a  marvelous  woman.   Roger 
Kent's  mother,  you  know.   Beyond  words,  a  wonderful 
person. 

So  she  invited  me  immediately  to  come  and  have 
Christinas  dinner  with  them  and,  knowing  our  possibility 
of  getting  a  little  headquarters,  she  said  she  would 
give  $5  every  month,  and  she  was  from  that  time  on  a 
steadfast  supporter  until  she  died.   She  was  still  a 
member  of  our  board  when  she  died,  not  so  long  ago. 

Fryi   That  $5  a  month  started  a  tradition  with  her,  didn't 
it,  because  I  noticed-- 

Paul:   She  kept  on  and  on,  giving  and  giving. 
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Fry»   Later  she  would  have  a  "committee  of  a  hundred"  and  a 
"committee  of  two  hundred,"  always  to.  pay  your  rent, 
as  your  houses  got  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger. 

Pauli   Oh,  it  was  wonderful  what  she  did. 

Then  we  decided  to  have  a  meeting  and  launch  it, 
the  whole  program.   So  we  held  a  meeting  on  the  second 
of  January  [1913].  which  is  the  first  meeting  we  ever 
held  in  Washington.   I  suppose  it  was  held  in  this  new 
little  headquarters,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

[Telephone  rings.] 
[Tape  off.] 

Paul:   All  right.   Now  at  this  first  meeting  I  presided  and 

introduced  the  whole  idea  of  a  procession  and  so  on,  and 
I  remember  everybody  there  supported  the  idea  and  said 
they  would  turn  in  and  help.   And  I  remember  among  the 
people  who  were  there  was  Miss  Belva  Lockwood,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  her?  I  think  she  is  the  first  woman  in 
the  country  who  ever  ran  seriously  for  the  presidency. 
She  was  the  woman  who  single-handed  opened  the  Supreme 
Court  to  women.   [Spelling]  Belva  Lockwood.   She  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  and  she  died  of  course  a  good  many 
years  ago.   She  was  very  nice.   She  came  and  she  sort 
of  gave  us  her  blessing.   And  of  course  Mrs.  William 
Kent  came  and  Helen  Gardner  and  all  these  few  people  we 
had  gotten  in  touch  with. 

Among  other  people  that  I  haven't  told  you  about 
that  I  went  to  see,  one  after  another,  the  one  that  I 
suppose  was  the  most  important  that  I  went  to  see,  but 
I  didn't  know  then,  was  Elsie  Hill.   She  was  the 
daughter,  as  I  told  you,  of  Congressman  Hill.   She  was 
on  my  list. 

Fry:   And  he  was  Congressman  Hill  from  what  state? 

Paul:   From  Connecticut  and  from  the  district  we  are  sitting 

in  now.   Our  district.   He  was  nineteen  years  in  Congress 
and  on  very  important  committees. 

His  daughter,  who  had  graduated  Vassar,  had  gone 
over  and  spent  some  time  in  France  and  knew  evidently 
a  little  about  French.   So  she  wanted  to  stay  on  in 
Washington  after  she  finished  college  to  be  with  her 
family.   She  got  a  position  to  teach  French  in  a  high 
school  in  Washington,  and  when  I  got  to  her  she  was 
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Fault   teaching  French,  going  off  every  morning  and  coming 

back  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  guess.   I 
remember  so  vividly  going  around- -she  had  taken  an 
apartment  of  her  own  and  [pause]  my  goodness,  I  remember 
that  interview  so  well.   She  was  so  lovely  and  so 
enthusiastic  and  said  that  she  would  bring  her  whole 
college  suffrage  league  into  our  march.  And  very--I 
just--there  was  never  a  day  from  that  time  until  she 
died  that  we  didn't  work  together  over  something. 
Whatever  we  were  working  on,  we  worked  together. 

As  I  said,  then  she  came  in  and  stayed  with  me  after 
my  sister  died  up  here.   And  all  that  china  that  you 
were  asking  about  in  the  kitchen  that's  in  the  left  hand 
side  (we  call  it  our  [laughing]  "common"  cupboard)*  she 
bought  almost  all  that  china.  I  paid  for  the  things,  but 
she  went  and  bought  them  and  stocked  me  with  everything 
I  needed  to  have. 

And  she  got  that  little  radio.  A  man  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  I  said,  "I  just  think  I  can't  afford 
another  radio,  I  have  this  enormous  one  that's  in  here. 
Now  it's  not  much  good,  sort  of  worn  out." 

She  said,  "I  want  one  in  my  room  that  I  can  hear 
the  news  every  morning  when  I  waken  up." 

So  I  said,  "All  right,  we'll  buy  that."  And  I 
remember  so  vividly — it  was  only  I  think  $17,  but  we've 
had  it  every  day,  every  day  since  she  bought  it.   We've 
had  it  there  in  our  little  kitchen. 

This  was  this  first  meeting.   Then  we  had  to  get  a 
permit  and  I  told  you  this  before  [off  tape].  We 
applied  for  a  permit  to  have  a  procession,  and  the 
national  headquarters  had  been  kept  informed  up  in  New 
York  about  everything  and  they  were  very  anxious  for  us 
to  have  it.   They  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to 
have  this  procession;   it  would  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  suffrage  movement  all  over  the  country.   But  they 
were  always  harping  on  the  fact  that  they  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  anything  toward  it. 

So  then  we  were  told  by  the  chief  of  police,  as  I 


*Alice  is  referring  to  the  cupboard  of  dishware  for 
everyday  use,  as  opposed  to  more  elegant  china. 
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Paul i   told  you,  that  they  would  give  us  a  permit  for  16th 

Street,  which  is  perhaps  a  principal  residence  street 
and  where  all  the  embassies  are,  nearly,  in  Washington. 
And  that  that  would  be  a  suitable  background  for  our 
procession.   We  had  asked  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
having  been  told  by  almost  everybody  we  asked  that  that 
was  the  critical  avenue  where  you  always  had  your 
processions,  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House,  and 
that  no  one  would  pay  much  attention  if  we  went  down 
16th  Street. 

So  we  said,  "We  just  must  have  Pennsylvania  Avenue," 
and  they  said, 

"Well  that's  fine,  but  we  certainly  won't  let  you 
have  it.   It's  totally  unsuitable  for  women  to  be 
marching  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 

And  so  then  Elsie  Hill  asked  her  mother—since  her 
father  was  in  Congress  and  the  Congress  supports  and 
gives  the  money  for  the  District  [of  Columbia]  police 
and  everything  else — she  felt  her  mother  maybe  could  do 
something.   So  her  mother  said  she  would  go  down  and 
talk  to  this—what  is  the  name  of  that  man,  was  it 
Sylvester? 

Fry:   His  name  was  not  given  in  any  of  the  references  I  read, 
but  you  mean  whoever  the  contemporary  police  chief  was 
at  that  time. 

Paul:   Whoever  he  was;  I  don't  remember.   But  I  remember  so 

well  Major  Sylvester  it  is  my  impression  that  he  was  the 
one  at  that  time.   Anyway  Mrs.  Hill  took  Elsie  Hill  with 
her,  and  they  came  out  of  the  interview  with  the  permit 
for  the  Avenue. 

So  then  we  had  something  to  work  on,  and  we  got  up 
a  committee  which  divided  up  into  all  the  different 
groups.   One  was  to  get  the  nurses,  one  the  doctors, 
one  the  lawyers,  one  the  college  graduates,  and  so  on. 
I  found  here  my  photograph  just  from  going  through 
these  things;  I  will  show  it  to  you.   And  I  was  in 
that  procession. 

Fry:    Oh,  you  did?  Goodl 

Paul:   Just  by  chance  I  found  it. 

Is  that  somebody  downstairs? 


Fry»   Yes,  your  tenants  came  in. 

Paul:   You  will  excuse  me  one  minute.   I'll  ask  her  if  she's 
the  one  that's  so  chilly. 

[ Interruption . ] 
[Tape  off.] 

Paul:   Well,  I  was  saying  that  we  had  these  committees  for 

every  department,  and  we  succeeded  apparently,  [to  judge] 
from  the  results,  in  getting  very  good  leaders  for  each 
one,  because  you  see  between  the  second  of  January  and 
the  third  of  March  wasn't  very  long  to  get  up  a  procession 
in  a  city  where  you  weren't  known  and  where  you  had  no 
workers  and  where  you  had  about  every  obstacle  that  you 
could  have. 

Fry i   And  you  had  just  moved  into  your  headquarters,  I  guess? 

Paul«   Well  we  hadn't,  I  guess,  moved  in.   Well  maybe  we  had 

just  moved  in.   But  anyway  we  had  nothing,  and  we  had  to 
raise  all  the  money  and  we  had  to  get  all  the  women  to 
march  and  so  we  put  somebody  in  charge  of  the  costumes. 
This  was  Hazel  McKaye;!  don't  know  whether  you  ever 
heard  of  her. 

Fry:   Oh,  yes,  Benton  McKaye 's — 

Pauli   Benton  McKayeis  her  brother  but  the  other  famous  one 
was  Percy  McKaye, the  poet.   She  was  considered  the 
foremost  woman  pageant  producer,  pageant  worker  in 
America.   I  remember  that  one  day  somebody  who  was 
working  with  us  said  "There  is  coming  to  Washington 
tomorrow  the  best  woman  in  the  field  of  pageantry  in 
the  country,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  her, 
if  we  can ,  to  help . " 

So  we  went  to  her  right  away  when  she  came.  And 
then  we  became  lifelong  friends.  Until  her  death  she 
was  always  one  of  our  supporters.   And  so  she  took  over 
all  the  pageantry.   She  put  on  something  on  the  treasury 
steps  so  that  when  the  procession  would  go  by,  they 
would  all  see  this  beautiful  pageant  on  the  treasury 
steps  being  repeated  and  repeated.  Elsie  Hill  was  one 
of  the  dancers,  I  remember,  in  this  pageant  on  the 
treasury  steps.   It  seems  to  have  been  very  beautiful. 

And  the  whole  procession  was  so  colorful.  We  had 
one  section  followed  by  another  section  in  another  color 
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Paul:   and  another  and  another.   I  walked  in  the  college 

section  which  Elsie  Hill  led.   Each  chairman  got  all 
her  own  people  and  she  wanted  me  to  walk  in  her  section, 
so  I  did.   So  we  each  wore  a  cap  and  gown;  ours  was  a 
dark,  very  dignified  little  section.   The  one  who  had 
the  foreign  section  had  very  colorful  costumes  for  women 
of  different  lands.   They  each  one  brought  their  own 
costume.   So  it  was,  I  think,  a  very  successful  procession, 

Fry:   Who  led  the  parade? 

Paul:   The  national  board  of  the  National  American  [Woman's] 

Suffrage  Association  because  it  was  under  their  auspices, 
you  see.   We  were  their  committee.   It  started  out  that 
way. 

Dr.  [Anna  Howard]  Shaw  I  guess  was  the  leading  person 
on  their  board  who  walked  at  the  head.   I  think  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett  and  a  few  of  the  other  people  on 
the  board--!  don't  remember  who—were  there.   I  remember 
the  national  treasurer  was  there,  the  one  who  [laughing] 
was  always  afraid  of  our  sending  the  bills  in.   Her  name 
was  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick.   All  these  people  walked 
at  the  head. 

Well,  we  went  out  bright  and  early — I  guess  I  told 
you  this  too  before,  how  we  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
people  who  were  selling  the  tickets.   I  told  you  that» 
didn't  I?  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  over  again  or  not? 

Fry:    Yes,  please  tell  me  about  that.   We  didn't  have  the 
recorder  on  before. 

Paul:   Some  group  had  gotten  a  contract  to  put  up  the  grand 
stands  and  sell  all  the  tickets  for  [seats  in]  the 
grandstand.   I  don't  know  what  their  contract  was  like. 

Fry:   For  Wilson's  inaugural — 

Paul:   For  the  inaugural  procession.   And  so  then  they  came  to 
us  and  asked,  since  they  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
a  pretty  interesting  procession  the  preceding  day,  if 
they  could  make  their  ticket  selling  cover  our  day  too, 
and  the^y  would  give  us  a  percentage  of  all  the  tickets 
they  sold. 

So  we  gave  them  a  little  tiny  space  in  our  little 
tiny  office,  and  there  they  had  somebody  selling  tickets 
all  day  long  and  all  evening  long  until  the  day  of  the 
procession.  And  they  took  in  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
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Paul i   it  was  one  of  the  big  helps  in  enabling  us  to  pay  all 
the  big  bills  we  had  from  getting  this  up. 

There  had  never  been  a  procession  of  women  for  any 
corner  of  the  world  or  in  Washington,  probably;  at  least 
nobody  had  ever  seen  it.  [Faint  noise  and  music  in 
background  begins.]  Nobody  ever  dreamt  that  women--you 
were  always  seeing  these  Elks  and  people  going  around 
in  processions-  but  they  never  thought  of  women  doing 
such  a  thing.  And  so  there  really  was  a  great  interest 
in  it.  A  great  many  tickets  were  being  sold,  to  our 
astonishment.   So  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that  there 
would  be  a  great  many  people  there,  apart  from  the  people 
who  had  written  to  us  that  they  would  come  and  be  in 
the  march.  And  we  had  floats,  a  great  series  of  floats. 
Different  towns  and  different  sections  of  the  suffrage 
movement  over  the  country  that  we  would  write  to  would 
say  that  they  would  come  and  they  would  bring  a  float  or 
pay  for  their  own  float.  The  floats  were  a  very 
decorative  part  mixed  in  with  this  very  great  pageantry 
that  Hazel  McKay  had  produced. 

So  when  the  day  came,  almost  time  for  the  procession, 
we  found  that  apparently  the  police  were  taking  the 
matter  very  casually.   They  said,  "Well  maybe  a  handful 
of  police  could  tend  to  it  on  the  day  before  the  inaugural. 
And  that  then  they  would  concentrate  all  their  force  on 
taking  care  of  the  people  at  the  inaugural. 

We  tried  with  not  much  success  to  get  them  to  think 
we  might  have  a  big  procession  and  that  they  had  better 
be  prepared.   So  then  the  night  before,  as  I  told  you, 
Mrs.  Stimson 's  sister,  Mrs.  John  Rogers  (Mrs.  Rogers 
was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Stimson) — Mrs.  Rogers  said  she 
would  take  me  down—she  was  on  our  committee — and  talk  to 
her  brother-in-law  [Secretary  of  War  Henry  Lewis  Stimson] 
and  see  if  he  couldn't  be  aroused  into  the  fact  that  we 
really  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  police  could 
handle  the  crowds.   So  we  went  to  see  him. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  having  a  big  mass  meeting 
in  I  think  Constitution  Hall  (you  know,  that's  a  D.A.R. 
[hall]) --I'm  not  sure — but  in  one  of  the  big  theaters, 
big  place  in  Washington.   And  Mrs.  Catt,  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  [was  there].  [Tape  runs  out.] 

[Tape  3,  Side  1] 

Paul:  Well,  I  [inaudible]  my  first  [inaudible]  I  remember 
going  to  see  Mrs.  Catt  in  New  York  when  I  came  back, 
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Paul:   and  sometime  in  the  period  between  when  I  came  back 
[from  England]  and  when  I  started  this  movement  in 
Washington,  I  had  one  talk  with  Mrs.  Catt.   I  remember 
she  said  to  me,  "I  feel  that  I  have  enlisted  for  life. 
This  is  something  that  cannot  be  done,  [we]  cannot  get 
this  federal  amendment,  and  I  did  this  deliberately 
knowing  that  I  was  enlisting  for  life."  And  I  am  sure 
she  did;  she  was  a  very  devoted  member  of  the  whole 
movement . 

So  we  asked  her  to  come  down  and  to  speak  at  this 
mass  meeting.   It  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  any 
real  contact  with  her.   And  she  came  and  made  a  very 
powerful  speech,  people  told  me.   I  didn't  go  because 
I  was  out  seeing  Mr.  Stimson  at  the  moment. 

Fry:   [checks  movement  of  tape.] 

Paul:   Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  or  is  it  stopping? 

Fry:   Yes,  the  recorder's  doing  fine. 

Paul:   So  then  Mr.  Stimson  said,  "Why  of  course,  if  the  police 
can't  handle  it,  you  can  just  count  on  me.   I  will  send 
over  our  artillery"  (from  this  place  right  outside  of 
Washington  where  he  was  in  charge  of  all  the  --)  cavalry , 
I  mean.   He  said,  "I'll  send  over  the  cavalry.   They  will 
handle  everything  you  need.   Just  call  me  up  if  you 
do  have  any  difficulty."   So  that  relieved  our  minds 
very  much. 

The  next  morning  we  went  out  early,  very  early,  to 
try  to  begin  to  line  the  people  up  in  all  the  different 
sections.   We  had  a  grand  marshall  who  rode  on  horseback 
with  several  assistant  marshalls  on  horseback,  but  they 
were  more  for  publicity.   The  grand  marshall  was  a  Mrs. 
Burleson;  you  know  at  that  time  there  was  a  Burleson 
in,  I  think,  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Wilson  [Albert  S. 
Burleson,  Postmaster  General].   Anyway  she  was  a  very 
prominent  Texan  family,  Democratic  family.   I'm  not 
absolutely  sure  what  her  relationship  was  to  [Secretary] 
Burleson;  her  husband  was  an  officer  at  Fort  Meyer.   So 
she  came  in  and  practiced  and  rehearsed  and  everything 
else  and  was  an  extremely  decorative  person  on  her  horse. 

But  you  couldn't  do  much  because  when  we  started  out 

to  form  our  people  up,  we  had  no  place  to  form  because 
the  whole  street  was  just--from  one  side  to  the  other- 
was  just  filled  with  people.   They  were  tourists,  I 
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Paul i  would  say,  who  had  all  come  to  see  the  inaugural  and 

gotten  there  the  day  before.  They  were  there,  mothers 
and  fathers  and  children,  just  a  great  mass  of  people 
who  had  no  interest  except  in  trying  to  see  a  woman's 
inarch.  They  couldn't  any  longer  buy  tickets  [for  the 
grandstands]  because  they  were  almost  all  exhausted  I 
guess. 

So  when  we  started  out  we  had  this  mass  of  people 
and  we  didn't  know  how  to  get  through;  we  tried  to  get 
through  and  we  just  saw  it  couldn't  be  doneT We  could 
never  have  this  procession  of  maybe  one  thousand  women 
or  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand  (whatever  we  had);  we'd 
never  get  them  through. 

So  we  went  to  the  phone  to  call  Mr.  [Secretary  of 
War]  Stimson,  and  he  said — I  don't  know  who  went, 
probably  I  went  but  I  don't  remember--he  said  all 
right,  he  would  do  just  as  he  had  agreed  the  night 
before,  and  he'd  have  the  cavalry  there  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  there. 

So  they  came  all  on  their  horses,  prancing  around, 
and  of  course  they  could  easily  open  the  way,  which  they 
did,  so  we  could  go  a  block  maybe;  and  then  the  way  was 
all  closed  again  and  they'd  have  to  open  the  next  block. 
So  that,  as  I  told  you  the  other  night,  the  march  which 
was  supposed  to  end  at  Constitution  Hall  at  a  certain 
hour,  it  was  hours  later  before  we  even  came  in  sight 
of  Constitution  Hall. 

We  had  the  meeting  there  all  right,  but  on  the  way, 
for  instance,  there  was  this  pageant  of  Hazel  McKay's, 
which  we  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  and  it  was 
apparently  going  to  be  extremely  beautiful.   So  these • 
poor  people  [waiting  to  see]  the  pageant — they  had  a 
separate  grandstand  built  [for  thatj,  the  sellers  of 
this  whole  thing.   Normally  processions  would  go  around 
in  front  of  the  White  House,  but  this  time  they  went  in 
back  of  it  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  Treasury  and  enable 
all  the  people  who  paid  extra  to  have  extra  good  seats 
[laughing]  to  see  the  pageant  [laughter],  so  all  these 
people  thought  they  were  paying  extra  to  be  in  this  place 
of  advantage  to  see  the  pageant  on  the  Treasury  steps. 

We  had  gotten  very  good  publicity  all  the  time  we 
were  getting  up  this  procession  because  this  Mrs.  Helen 
Gardner  I  had  gone  to  see  turned  out  to  be  a  super-whiz 
at  this.   She  would  arrive  in  the  early  morning  and  stay 
all  day  long  and  never  budge  and  certainly  she  was  100# 
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Paul:   wonderful,  I  thought.   Didn't  see  how  anybody  could 
have  been  better.   Well  then — 

Fry:   Both  Washington  papers  were  faced,  I  guess,  with 

prospects  of  filling  their  space  between  the  time  of 
the  election  and  the  inauguration — 

Paul :  Maybe . 

Fry.  --So  you  had  some  good — 

Paul:  Luck  [laughing]. 

Fry:  Also  you  were  given  newspaper  space. 

Paul:   You  see,  Mr.  McLane  [?],  the  owner  of  the  Washington 
Post,  gave  us  one  million  dollars  and--  ** 

Fry:    Then? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  whether  he  did  it  for  that  procession  or 
just  after  the  procession,  but  he  gave  it  to  us,  so  we 
had  the  good  will  of  the  Post.   [Pause.]  That's  the 
first  big  gift,  I  think,  we  got. 

Well  anyway  we  had  the  cavalry  working  as  hard  as 
they  could  and  very  faithfully.   People  have  written  it 
up  and  I  would  like  to  read  again  that  [Congressional] 
hearing  [that  took  place  later]  because  Mr.  Gallagher 
tells  me  it  is  written  up  there  that  we  were  mobbed  and 
people  were  very  antagonistic  and  so  on.   But  I  didn't 
get  that  impression  myself.   My  impression  is  of  the 
police  doing  the  best  they  could,  having  their  leaders 
not  providing  enough  policemen,  and  that  they  could  not 
possibly,  in  any  possible  way,  manage  it. 

Fry:   Well,  I  have  the  reference  on  that  Congressional  hearing 
which  followed. 

Paul:   Have  you  a  copy  of  it? 

Fry:    I  don't  have  a  copy  but  Mabel  Vernon  has  a  copy.* 

Paul:  Has  she?  Well,  I  hope  she  will  let  me  have  it  because 


*Mabel  Vernon *s  copy  could  not  be  located  for  the  final 
printing  of  this  transcript,  nor  could  the  exact 
reference  of  the  Congressional  hearing.   See  Sun  article. 

**The  gift  from  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  was  $1,000. 
(Note  by  Ruth  F.  Claus) 
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Fault   I  had  two  copies  and  I  left  these  in  the  library  and  as 
far  as  I  know  they  have  both  disappeared. 

Fry:   Well  Doris  Stevens'  account  intimates  some  sort  of — 

Paul:   Well,  she  wasn't  here  though. 

Fryt    — harassment  and  so  does  the  Irwin  account. 

Fault   I  know  they  do,  but  Mrs.  Irwin  wasn't  even  a  member 

of  ours  at  that  time,  nor  was  Doris  Stevens.   I  don't 
think-- 

Fryt   And  of  course  the  Suffragist  wasn't  being  printed  at 
that  time,  so  we  don't  have  that  for  a  record. 

Fault   The  only  place  where  I  could  see  [a  record  is]  what  we 
testified,  because  I  testified  [in  the  Congressional 
hearing]  and  I'd  like  to  see  what  we  said  in  the 
testimony.   Because  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  my 
impression  is  that  the  police  were  valiant  in  their 
effort  to  try  to  keep  order  and  just  about  as  completely 
at  a  loss  for  what  to  do  as  we  were.   And  nothing  saved 
that  procession  but  Secretary  Stimson  sending  the 
cavalry.   I'm  sure  of  that. 

I  remember  there  were  some  protests  from  people 
thinking  that  the  crowd  had  made  remarks  and  so  on  they 
didn't  like,  but  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything 
worse  than  that.   I  remember  Mr.  Kent  was  one  of  those 
who  wanted  this  investigation  because  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  a  beautiful,  lovely  girl  was  on  the  float, 
(his  and  Mrs.  Kent's  daughter;  and  it  seems  that  somebody 
had  pulled  her  foot  or  done  something  like  that  from 
the  crowd,  something  he  thought  was  very  insulting.   So 
there  were  some  people  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  crowd 
had  not  behaved  as  they  ought  to  behave,  but  I  wasn't 
really  conscious  of  it  myself.   I  suppose  I  was  so 
terribly  busy  trying  to  keep  the  people  in  line  [laugh 
ing]  and  get  them  not  to  go  home  disheartened,  and  keep 
our  own  little  army  together.   But  anyway  we  finally 
emerged  at  Constitution  Hall  at  the  end  and  had  this 
meeting. 

Then  immediately  these  Congressmen  that  somehow 
or  other  had  been  brought  in  touch  with  it — the  one  I 
remember  the  most  was  Mr.  Kent — got  this  investigation 
started.   And  the  chairman  of  it  was  the  senator  from 
Washington  state.   I  guess  his  women  had  asked  him  to 
do  it,  because  Washington  had  already  become  enfranchised, 
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Paul:   you  know.   And  I  remember  going  down  to  see  him  in  the 
morning  and  asking  him  about  it  and  what  we  should  do 
and  everything. 

Fry i    (I  think  dinner  is  burning  in  the  ovens   let  me  go 
look. ) 

[Pause. ] 

Paul:   And  he  was  really  enthusiastic,  I  imagine,  because  of 
the  women  back  home.   So  I  went  to  see  whom  we  should 
ask  to  be  speakers  and  testify  as  witnesses  and  so  on 
and  what  they  should  do  and  everything- -the  procedure. 
And  then  I  remember  saying,  "Well,  I'll  have  to  come  in 
and  see  you  probably  a  good  many  times  about  this,  and 
what  time  would  you  like  me  to  come?" 

I  remember  him  saying,  "Oh,  I'm  always  beginning  my 
work  at  seven  in  the  morning;  that's  the  time  to  come." 
[Laughing]  I  got  a  very  wonderful  impression  of  Senators, 
I  thought.  "Here  they  are,  all  at  work  at  seven  in  the 
morning.   I  have  a  hard  time  to  get  my  eyes  open  at 
seven  in  the  morning1."  [Laughter.]* 


*For  conclusions  on  the  March  3rd  1913  procession,  see 
page  79- 
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INITIAL  ORGANIZING 


The  Press  Department  and  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

Paul «   Well,  we  had  this  hearing.   Then  Mrs.  Gardner,  who  had 
done  such  good  press  work,  said  to  me  that  she  wanted 
to  withdraw  from  our  campaign.   She  said,  "You  know,  I 
did  this  press  work  on  the  impression  that  this  was  just 
to  make  good  propaganda  for  the  campaigns  in  the  states. 
I  don't  believe  in  getting  this  federal  amendment  that 
Miss  Anthony  was  working  for  and  never  have  believed  in 
it  and  don't  want  to  have  any  connection  with  it.   I 
see  from  the  way  you  are  acting — you  have  these  banners 
saying  'We  demand  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution '--that  you  are  actually  talking  about 
putting  this  amendment  through.   If  I  had  known  this  I 
certainly  wouldn't  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.   So 
I  want  now  to  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  it." 

So  we  said,  well  if  that's  the  way  she  believes,  we'd 
have  to  accept  it.   So  we  did.   So  we  never  heard  anything 
more  about  her  until  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment,  when  it  was  given—what  do  you  do?- -pro claimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  think  it  is. 

Fry i   Yes,  a  proclamation. 

Paul:   President  Wilson  gave  the  time  of  the  proclamation. 

(I  suppose  it  was  issued  in  the  White  House,  but  I  don't 
know  where  they  give  the  proclamations  from).   Anyway, 
President  Wilson  invited  a  group  of  women  to  be  there 
for  this  ceremony  of  the  proclamation,  and  among  others 
was  this  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner,  whom  we  hadn't  seen  all 
these  intervening  years. 

And  then  he  promptly  appointed  her  to  the  first 
position  I  guess  he  gave  to  any  women,  to  be  head  (I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  head,  but  a  member)  of  the 
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Paul:   civil  service  commission,  which  had  never  had  a  woman 
on  it.   So  she  was  then  Civil  Service  Commissioner  and 
had  a  good  salary  and  a  fine  position  and  so  on 
[laughter].   And  of  all  the  people  who  were  invited  to 
this  final  ceremony,  not  one  of  us  was  invited,  not  one 
of  the  people  who  we  thought  had  borne  the  burden  of 
the  campaign- -anyway  had  strived  to  do  something — not 
one  of  us  was  invited  or  recognized  in  any  possible 
[way],  but  all  these  opponents,  every  person  who  was 
there  [had  been]  an  opponent!   I  suppose  Wilson  was 
still  so  strong  on  his  states'  rights  idea  that--I 
don't  know  why  he  did  this.   Maybe  they  were  more 
important  people  politically,  or  something  or  other. 
But  it  was  so  amusing.   This  one  lady's  resignation 
really  hurt  us,  because  if  she  had  kept  on  with  the 
publicity,  we  would  have  been  much  better  off. 

So  then  we  started  to  build  up  a  little  press 
department  and--you  may  know  all  this.   For  about  a 
year  Elsie  Hill  and  I,  I  guess,  did  all  the  publicity. 
I  would  write  a  little  bulletin  and  Elsie  Hill  would 
come  home  from  her  school,  and  she  would  come  in  and 
take  it  around  to  the  newspapers.   She  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  could  get  people  all  stirred  up.   So  we 
continued  to  get,  we  thought,  pretty  good  publicity, 
but  it  took  a  lot  of  our  time  and  we  wanted  to  get  some 
one  person  to  do  it. 

So  then  Elsie  told  me  of  somebody  who  had  graduated 
from  Vassar  that  she  knew,  and  she  said  she  had  been  on 
a  paper  for  a  little  bit  of  work  up  in  Poughkeepsie  when 
she  was  in  college,  and  then  she  had  now  come  down  to 
Baltimore  to  be  on  Vogue .  the  paper,  Vogue.   So  then  she 
said,  "I  think  maybe  we  could  persuade  her  to  come  over." 

So  we  both  went  over  to  see  her  in  Baltimore,  and 
from  the  first  moment  we  were  so  congenial;  we  all  were. 
She  was  so — just  delighted  to  be  invited  to  come  and  do 
our  press  work,  and  she  had  a  little  money  so  she  said 
she  could  pay  all  her  expenses — and  she  came.   And  her 
name  was  Florence  [Brewer]  Boeckel.   (She  died,  last 
year  I  think;  I  went  to  the  memorial  service  for  her.) 
So  for  maybe  a  year  or  two  years  she  did  this  just  as  a 
gift.   She  came  down  to  our  headquarters  in  the  morning 
and  worked  all  day,  as  though  she  had  been  a  regularly 
paid  person.   Then  she  married  this  Mr.  Boeckel--do  you 
know  who  he  was? 

Fry:   No. 


Paul»  He  had  for  years — and  I  think  it  still  continues  probably 
under  his  name,  but  I  don't  believe  he  does  the  work  any 
more — I  think  it  was  something  like  the  editorial  research 
service,  or  something  like  that.  But  they  didn't  send 
out  news  articles  like  newspapers  and  news  bureaus;  they 
sent  out  only  editorials,  and  he  would  write  editorials. 
He  was  apparently  very  gifted  in  that  field.  He  would 
write  editorials  giving  the  situation  of  different  bills 
before  Congress  that  the  whole  country  might  be  interested 
in,  and  this  service  was  bought  all  over  the  country. 
So  it  was  the  way  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boeckel  lived, 
supported  themselves. 

So  then  she  had  a  little  son  born,  so  she  said  that 
she  thought  she  couldn't  any  longer  do  it  as  a  free  gift, 
so  we  paid  her  from  then  on  a  small  salary,  and  she  built 
up  a  splendid  press  department.   We  gave  her  one  room 
in  the  headquarters.   (By  this  time  we  had  a  building 
and  not  just  one  room.)   She  got  two  assistants,  whom  we 
paid,  whom  she  chose.   One  was  good  at  writing  and  one 
was  good  at  interviewing.   Then  she  got  several  steno 
graphers  and  typists  and  mimeograph  workers  and  people 
who  clipped  everything  for  her  and  kept  clipping  books- 
she  never  had  undertaken  to  do  a  news  services  she  just 
built  it  up  without  any  experience.   I  would  have  thought 
she  built  up  probably  the  best  press  service  that  I've 
ever  known  anybody  to  have  for  a  volunteer  organization 
in  Washington.   And  she  continued  to  our  victory. 

Fry:    I've  seen  her  name  on  the  masthead  of  the  Suffragist. 

Fault  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  have.  A  great  part  of  the  time  she 
didn't  do  the  Suffragist,  but  toward  the  end  she  took 
over  the  Suffragist  too. 

Well,  that's  just  telling  about  the  beginning.   I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  anything  else  to  tell. 

Fry«   That's  just  the  beginning. 

The  macaroni  and  cheese  is  done.   Do  you  want  a 
break  and  eat  now? 

Paul i   Oh,  yes. 

[Recorder  off.] 

[Background  music   ceases   in  subsequent  taping.] 
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Field  Organization  and  Mabel  Vernon 

Paul i   [I've  talked  about]  Lucy  Burns,  who  came  in  our  movement 
in  England,  really,  and  Mrs.  Boeckel,  so  wonderful  in 
the  press, 

Fry:    Yes,  we  just  finished  Boeckel. 

Paul:   And  Miss  Gillette,  this  woman  lawyer.   So  I  thought  I 
might  tell  sometime  about  how  Mabel  Vernon  came  in 
because  I  would  like  especially  to  put  in  the  [two 
other]  Swarthmore  people,  Mabel  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

Fry:   Mabel  Vernon  came  in  in  June  of  the  year  that  we  are  now 
in,  I  believe,  so  maybe  you  could  go  into  that. 

Paul:  The  second  year,  1914? 

Fry:  She  came  in  1913  didn't  she? 

Paul:  No,  I  think  1914. 

Fry:  Well,  we  are  now  in  1913.  according  to  my  notes. 

Paul:  Did  Mabel  tell  you  she  came  in  in  1913? 

Fry:   She  told  me  you  wrote  to  her,  where  she  was  teaching  at 
Radnor,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  asking  her  to  join  your 
efforts  when  the  school  year  was  out,  in  June. 

Paul:  Well,  supposing  I  tell  you  right  now  about  her,  is  that 
all  right? 

Fry:   All  right. 

Paul:   You  see,  when  we  began  to  think  we  would  have  to  go  out 
over  the  country  and  that  we  couldn't  do  this  after  we 
were  severed  from  the  National  American  and  had  no 
members  and  no  branches  of  our  own,  we  saw  that  we  would 
have  to  form  them  to  ever  have  any  hope  of  influencing 
the  congressmen.   So  we  asked  Mabel  to  become  our  first, 
what  we  called,  organizer  to  go  over  the  country.   She 
was  the  first  person  we  had  outside  of  the  few  of  us 
who  were  starting  in  Washington. 

I  went  up  to  her  school  where  she  was  teaching—she 
was  teaching  German  I  think,  maybe  she  has  told  you 
this—in  Pennsylvania  and  told  her  what  our  whole 
purpose  was,  to  put  this  amendment  into  the  Constitution. 
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Fault  And  to  do  it  we  needed  people  who  were  good  speakers 
and  who  could  go  over  the  country  and  help  arouse  the 
women,  especially  the  women  who  were  already  voting,  to 
use  their  power  with  their  own  congressmen. 

So  she  said  she  believed  thoroughly  in  every  bit  of 
it  and  that  she  would  like  to  come  down  and  help  and 
would  like  to  become  a  national  organizer  for  that 
purpose.   So  she  was  our  first  national  organizer. 
She  accepted  right  away  and  she  stayed  of  course  till 
the  campaign  was  over.   And  then  when  it  was  over  she 
became  the  director  of  the  whole  campaign  for  the  new 
[equal  rights]  amendment.   Then,  after  a  time,  she 
stopped  and  formed  her  own  People's  Mandate,  which  was 
for  peace. 

And  of  course  you  know  how  absolutely  invaluable, 
without  words — we  could  never  express  what  we  owed  to 
her.   Every  place  she  went  in  the  states  she  made 
friends,  and  she  could  get  up  meetings  with  the  greatest 
ease.   She  had  this  great,  great  gift  of  speaking  so 
she  could  go  in  an  unknown  place  and  hold  a  meeting  and 
just  put  the  place  on  the  map,  as  far  as  our  campaign 
was  concerned. 


Financial  Support  for  Workers 

Fry i   When  she  came,  was  she  willing  to  live  at  her  own 
expense  at  first? 

Fault   No,  she  couldn't  because  she  was  earning  her  living 

as  a  school  teacher,  and  we  started  by  paying,  I  think, 
when  we  began  to  pay  anybody  we  started  with  one  salary 
for  everybody  that  we  paid,  and  that  was  $200  a  month. 
And  at  that  time  people  could  live  on  $200  a  month. 

Fryt    Oh,  yes.   What  about  yourself,  did  you-' 

Fault   And  then  after  we  got  a  headquarters,  she — I  don't  know 
whether  she  stayed  in  the  headquarters  or  not  but  she 
probably  did  because  almost  everybody  who  was  campaigning 
stayed  there — and  then  we  never  charged  any  of  the  people 
[for  board  and  room]  who  were  doing  this  campaigning. 

And  about  myself t   When  I  started  in  the  beginning, 
the  national  [NAWSA]  board,  when  they  appointed  Miss 
Burns  and  myself,  said  they  would  of  course  pay  no 
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Fault   salary  to  anybody.   And  we  said,  "Well,  we  don't  want  to 
have  a  salary,  but  we  would  like  to  be  reimbursed,  not 
by  you,  but  if  there  is  enough  strength  in  the  movement, 
we  would  like  to  be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  we  incur 
if  we  go  on  trips  or  whatever  we  may  do  that  would  have 
expenses."  So  they  said,  "All  right,  just  provided 
you  raise  the  money." 

So  that's  the  way  we  did.   Both  Miss  Burns  and  I 
were  the  only  two  people  in  the  beginning,  you  see,  and 
we  both  had  our  families  back  of  us.   You  see,  we  were 
still  almost  in  the  college  age  where  your  parents  would 
be  looking  after  you.   I  remember  Miss  Burns'  father  had 
been  sending  her  the  money  to  stay  over  at  the  University 
of  Bonn  in  Germany,  and  then  he  just  continued  it.   Every 
month  he  sent  her  a  check  down  to  continue  the  work  here, 
because  he  was  backing  her  up. 

And  then  my  mother  just  did  the  same  with  me.   She 
gave  us  the  money  with  which  we  started.   If  I  went  on 
trips  and  so  on  I  turned  in  an  expense  account  and  was 
reimbursed;  but  otherwise  in  the  beginning  we  practically 
paid  all  our  own  expenses,  our  families  did,  I  mean. 
But  don't  put  this  in  your  story. 

Fry i    But  this  is  something  that's  good  to  know,  that  you  did 
go  down  on  your  own  expense.   I  think  it  shows  a  dedica 
tion  not  only  of  just  yru,  but  of  your  parents,  too. 

Paul:   Then  later  on,  when  Mrs.  [0.  H.  P.]  Belmont  came  into 
the  movement  and  was  so  very  wealthy,  she  announced  to 
me  that  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  salary  of  $1,000  a 
month.   [This  was  during  the  Equal  Rights  campaign  in 
the  twenties,  probably.]  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  want 
to  be  in  that  position  at  all.   I  certainly  didn't.   So 
anyway  she  did,  she  gave  the  check.   So  then  I  turned 
the  check  over  to  the  Woman's  Party.   I  gave  them  for 
the  one  year  $12,000  that  she  gave  to  me. 

Fry i    That  was  a  lot  of  money  because  she  came  into  the 
movement,  when?  About  1916? 

Paul:  She  came  in  191^.  Our  first  year  when  we  were  put  out 
by  the  old  National  American  she  joined — she  left  them 
and  joined  us. 

Fry:   So  wasn't  that  a  pretty  big  monthly  salary  in  those 
days? 

Paul i   It  was,  but  I  mean  she  had  enough  money,  and  I  was  only 
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Paul i   explaining  that  I  did  have  a  salary,  but  I  didn't  keep 
the  salary.   I  turned  it  over  in  full. 

Fry i   Well,  that's  important  to  know.   Sometime  somebody  will 
be  going  through  the  party  business  records  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  they  will  come  across  an  item 
of  your  big  salary  [laughter]  and  it's  good  to  have  an 
explanation. 

Fault   At  the  same  time  they  will  come  across  my  $12,000 

donation  in  Equal  Rights  magazine.   (I  think  it  was 
after  we  started  on  the  new  Equal  Rights  campaign  that 
she  did  this,  because  we  made  her  president.)  She  said, 
"Now  I  am  president.   I  can't  do  the  work,  and  you  are 
doing  the  work  and  I  think  you  should  be  vice-president 
and  I  should  pay  you  what  I  would  be  spending  on  it." 
That's  when  she  gave  me  this  money  which  I  just  said  I 
didn't  in  any  way  want  to  be  in  this  position.   So  then 
I  turned  it  in.   It  was  reported  in  our  weekly  magazine, 
donation  from  me,  $12,000. 

Fry i    I'm  glad  we  got  that  explained. 

Paul i   You  see,  I  feel  I  owe  a  great  deal  really  to  my  family. 
I  must  say  that.   They  did  always  stand  back  of  me.   My 
mother  did,  my  father  did,  and  it  was  the  money  that  my 
father  made  and  that  my  grandfather  made,  which  I 
inherited,  partly,  which  enabled  me  to  do  it.   It  is  a 
great  asset,  you  know,  to  have  a  little  money  of  your 
own  you  can  fall  back  on. 

Fry:   Or  even  like  this  when  you  want  to  get  something  started, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  how  you  are  going  to  eat 
for  those  first  months  before  you  get  the  organization 
set  up. 

Paul:   Yes,  and  you  don't  know  [whether]  an  unpopular  measure — 

and  this  was  a  very  unpopular  measure  at  the  time — whether 
it  will  ever  get  much  support.   So  it  gave  me--I  feel  I 
never  could  have  done  this,  and  Lucy  Burns  of  course 
never  could  either,  if  we  hadn't  both  had  families  that 
were  willing  to  back  us. 

Fry:   The  question  about  that  March  3  procession  was  whether 

the  chief  of  police  was  removed  or  not,  as  is  written  up 
in  these  other  books. 

Paul:  Well,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  that. 

Fryi   You  told  me  that  you  doubted  that  he  was  removed.   Then 
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Fry:    I  found  another  reference  that  said  that  at  a  later  date 
he  quietly  retired  to  private  life;  so  whether  this  was 
connected  with  the  investigation  or  not  remains  a 
question,  and  we  ought  to  point  that  out. 

Paul:   We  ought  to  get  that  report  that  was  made—you  say  Mabel 
Vernon  has  a  copy  of  it.   See  what  their  recommendation 
was  after  all  this  testimony  was  in.   But  that's  my 
impression,  strong  impression.   I  know  that  I.  never 
opposed  this  man  in  any  way  because  I  knew  better;  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  in  a  hopeless  thing  for  him 
to  try  with  his  inadequate  force.   That  would  be  perhaps 
lack  of  foresight  on  his  part  or  maybe  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  extra  money  [for 
additional  men],  and  therefore  we  would  have  never  gone 
in  to  get  him  removed. 

Anyway,  we  never  did  go  in  to  get  anybody  removed. 
For  anything. 


Presidential  Delegations  Begin 

Fry:    That  procession  was  March  3-   Now  on  March  17  my  notes 
say  that  you  and  three  others  went  in  to  talk  to 
President  Wilson.  He  had  called  a  special  session  of 
the  sixty- third  Congress  for  April  ?.   Do  you  remember 
anything  about  talking  to  him? 

Paul:   Yes,  I  led  the  delegation  and  I  remember  everything 

about  it,  I  think.   And  one  woman  who  went  with  us—does 
it  give  their  names?  Where  did  you  get  this  from? 

Fry:    I  think  these  notes  came-  from  Up  the  Hill,  the  second 
edition  of  Irwin's  book. 

Paul:   I  think  if  you  look  in  this  folder  that  you  are  in  now 
for  the  1914--I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  remember  and 
then  you  can  look  later — 

Fry:   It's  right  here.   I  think  I've  got  it  marked  in  the 

volume.   ["Names  of  other  women  are  not  given  in  Irwin's 
account.]* 


*Irwin,  Inez  Haynes.   Uphill  with  Banners  Flying,  Traversity 
Press,  Penobscot,  Maine, 1964.   This  is  a  second  edition 
of  the  1922  book,  History  of  the  Woman's  Party. 
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Paul:   One  woman  who  went  with  us  was  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper, 

who  was  the  historian,  you  know,  of  the  suffrage  movement , 
if  I  remember  rightly.  And  one  was  the  wife  of  a  congress 
man  from  Illinois,  I  don't  remember  who.   She  wasn't 
there  longj  her  husband  wasn't  re-elected.  And  myself. 
I  don't  know  who  the  fourth  one  was. 

Fry:   You  see,  this  was  before  the  Suffragist  began  coming 
out. 

Fault   Oh,  no,  no.   The  Suffragist  began  November  15.  1913- 

Fry:   Yes,  and  you  went  in  to  see  President  Wilson  on  March  1?, 
1913. 

[Discussion  of  date  of  first  Suffragist.1 

Paul:   Yes,  I  remember  it  now  because  I  know  it  was  the  end  of 
our  first  year  [that  we  began  the  Suffragist],  and  our 
first  year  was  1913-   So  maybe  it  wouldn't  have  given 
there  the  names  of  those  people. 

Fry:   There's  a  report  of  the  NAWSA  congressional  committee — 
which  was  "Congressional  Union"  by  the  time  the  first 
issue  came  out--that  summarizes  what  it  had  done  through 
the  year.   But  it  does  not  mention  who  went  on  that 
delegation;  it  just  mentions  that  that  delegation  occurred, 
and  that's  all.   So  we  don't  know  who  went  with  you. 

Paul:   I  know  two  of  the  people  who  went.   One  was,  as  I  say, 
Mrs.  Harper,  who  was  this  link  with  the  old  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  one  was  this 
wife  of  a  congressman  from  Illinois,  whose  name  ','.  could 
look  up  of  course,  but  he  wasn't  re-elected  and  I  don't 
remember  who  he  was.  And  there  was  a  fourth  one  I 
think. 

Anyway,  I  introduced  them  and  made  the  main  presenta 
tion,  and  Wilson  was  as  he  always  was,  you  know:   he  gave 
the  impression  of  being  very  scholarly,  very  tolerant 
and  very  respectful  and  completely  in  accord  with  the 
idea  that  women  should  vote.   He  explained  how,  as 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  had  supported  it,  how  they 
had  had  a  referendum  and  he  had  voted  for  it  in  New 
Jersey  himself.  And  as  a  states'  righter  from  Virginia, 
believing  in  all  the  states'  rights  traditions,  he  felt 
that  that  was  the  way  to  proceed,  and  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  press  for  action  by  Congress.   So  we  gave 
our  point  of  view  to  him  and  we  didn't,  I  think,  change 
him  at  all;  but  he  couldn't  have  been  more  courteous 
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Paul:  and  more  considerate  and  more  deliberate  in  giving  us 
all  the  time  in  the  world  to  say  what  we  wanted  to  say. 

Fry:  As  a  resident  of  his  own  state,  could  you  talk  to  him 
at  this  point  as  someone  who  had  supported  him  in  his 
recent  campaign? 

Paul:   No,  I  didn't  support  him.   I  didn't  support  anybody  in 
that  campaign.   I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
campaign.   Women  were  not  voting.   I  [resided]  then  in 
New  Jersey  and  women  were  not  votinf  in  New  Jersey.   I 
mean  when  I  did  get  to  vote,  I  voted  in  New  Jersey,  but 
at  the  time  of  this  campaign,  I  couldn't  vote.   So  I 
didn't  support  him,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  campaign. 

I  just  talked  to  him  about  the  Tightness  of  the  cause, 
I  suppose.   I  can  only  imagine  that's  what  I  would  have 
talked  about,  and  the  importance  of  not  wasting  the  lives 
of  generations  of  women  on  these  ref erendums--to  the 
male  voters  of  a  state.   It  seemed  so  unfair  and  unjust 
to  have  to  go  forth  and  convert  a  majority  of  the  male 
voters  of  a  state  to  something,  for  the  women  who  had 
the  necessity  of  converting  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
a  state. 

Well,  he  said  there  are  two  ways  to  get  this,  one 
by  a  federal  amendment  and  one  by  the  states'  amendment. 

You  know,  I  knew  his  daughter  and  I  have  a  photo 
graph  of  his  daughter  right  here  in  this  house ,  his 
daughter  Jessie. 

Fry.   How  did  you  come  to  know  her? 

Paul:   I  met  her  in  one  of  the  settlement  houses  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lighthouse  Settlement.   I  used  to  go  there  a  great 
deal  because  the  head  of  it,  Mrs.  Bradford,  was  one  of 
our  members  and  she  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who 
was  our  national  treasurer.   So  they  gave  a  great  deal 
of  help.   And  Jessie  Wilson  was  living  for  a  time  at 
that  college  settlement.   I  remember  she  was  living  there 
and  I  talked  to  her  there  when  the  New  Jersey  referendum 
was  on,  and  she  told  me  about  the  support  from  her  father. 
She  herself  helped  us  when  he  became  President  down  in 
Washington. 

Fry:   What  did  she  do? 

Paul:   Well,  for  instance,  we  had  a  reception  one  night,  just 
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Paul i   across,  at  our  headquarters,  which  was  across  the  street, 
you  know,  from  where  President  Wilson  was.   She  and  her 
sister  came  over  and  received  for  us.   She  was  completely 
and  absolutely,  I  think,  sympathetic  to  us.   She  perhaps 
didn't  differentiate  between  getting  a  state  campaign 
through  and  a  national  [amendment];  I  don't  know. 
Anyway  we  telephoned  over  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
receive  and  she  came. 

I  thought  this  first  interview  with  Wilson  was  more 
or  less  the  same  as  we  had  every  time  afterwards.   One 
thing  he  was  always  saying,  "You'll  have  to  convert 
public  opinion,  get  enough  public  opinion  in  the  country 
back  of  this.   At  the  present  time  there  would  be  no 
use  of  trying  to  get  Congress  to  do  this,"  and  so  on. 
I  had  a  great  respect  for  Wilson,  great  respect  for  him. 
And  he  was  a  nice  type  of  man  to  have  as  your  adversary 
because  you  could  be  pretty  certain  of  what  he  would  do 
in  a  certain  situation. 

Fry:   At  least  he  was  consistent  and  forthright,  is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Paul:  Well,  I  mean  he  had  the  kind  of  a  mind  that  you  could-- 
you  know  some  people  you  deal  with  you  can't  imagine 
why  they  do  the  things  they  do.   But  [with  Wilson],  I 
would  feel  [ laughing J  that  we  always  knew  beforehand. 
If  we  planned  a  campaign,  we  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
know  what  the  reaction  of  Wilson  would  be  to  that  kind 
of  campaign.   I  think  he  was  a  very  great  man,  a  very, 
very  great  man.   I  was  always  so  moved  at  the  League  of 
Nations  when  I  would  walk  down  the  street  and  see  this 
tiny  little,  maybe  this  long  [measuring  with  her  hands], 
inscription  to  Woodrow  Wilson--in  French  it  was--"To 
Woodrow  Wilson,  founder  of  the  League  of  Nations."   I 
thought  he  did  a  marvelous  thing  in  that. 

Fry:   Well,  the  next  thing  in  my  notes  was  that  there  was 

another  deputation  to  see  him,  that  I  think  was  led  by 
Elsie  Hill,  just  a  couple  of  weeks  later. 

Paul:   There  was  a  long  series  of  them.   It  went  on  and  on  and 
on  through  that  whole  year.  Let's  see;  that  was  1913. 
They  went  on  through  1913.  [pause]  and  1914  and  1915. 
and  1916  I  guess  we  kept  up  these  delegations.   I'm  not 
sure  when  we  stopped.   Finally  the  President — it  is  my 
recollection,  vague  recollection—he  was  getting  mixed 
up  with  the  international  situation,  and  the  war  seemed 
to  be  in  the  offing,  and  he  said  he  could  not  take  the 
time  to  see  [the  women]  anymore,  that  they  all  said  the 
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Paul:   same  thing  and  he  said  the  same  thing.   And  so  then  we 

said,  "We  will  have  a  perpetual  delegation  right  in  front 
of  the  White  House."  That's  when  we  began  our  picketing. 

Fry:    Yes,  that  was  right  after  he  was  re-elected.   Well,  we 
will  get  to  that. 

Paul:   Let  me  see  when  that  was.   That  was  1917-   January  10, 
I  think  we  started  them. 

Fry:   [Laughing]  That's  just  the  date  that  I  have,  January  10, 
1917,  and  then  the  war  broke  out  in  April. 

Paul:   And  we  picketed  with  no  interference  from  anybody 

January,  February,  March  and  April.   [The  picketing] 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  who  had  been 
on  our  own  national  board  because  after  the  victory  of 
the  New  York  campaign  and  referendum,  her  New  York 
Women's  Political  Union  (I  think  it  was  called,  whatever 
it  was  in  New  York)  voted  to  amalgamate  with  the  Woman's 
Party.   And  when  they  voted  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Woman's  Party,  we  asked  Mrs.  Blatch  to  go  on  our  national 
board.   She  was  one  of  the  people,  when  we  started  on 
this  picketing  campaign,  who  was  most  ardent  for  us  to 
do  it. 

Then  to  our  great  astonishment,  we  got  a  round- 
robin  led  by  and  initiated  apparently  and  mainly  due  to 
Mrs.  Blatch,  urging  in  the  name  of  all  American  women 
and  so  on,  that  we  stop  our  picketing  because  of  the 
war.   She  had  married  a  British  man,  Englishman,  and 
she  was  very  pro-English.   They  got  an  enormous  round- 
robin  that  they  sent  to  us,  and  a  great  many  people  felt 
the  same  way  and  fell  away  from  us,  you  know. 

The  old  National  American—you  probably  know  all 
this—off icers,  the  leading  ones,  took  positions  in  the 
defense  department  of  the  government  and  moved  down  to 
Washington,  not  to  work  on  the  suffrage  amendment,  but 
to  work  in  the  defense  movement,  under  whoever  was 
Secretary  of  War.   Dr.  Shaw  took  such  a  position  and  I 
think  practically  everyone  did. 

Fry:   Well,  wasn't  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  one  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association? 

Paul i   No,  she  wasn't  in  it  at  all. 
Fry:    She  had  never  been  in  that? 


Paul«   Never.   She  was  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  it,  but  [Harriot] 
founded  one  of  her  own  and  it  was  modeled  very  much 
after  the  British  one.   I  think  she  called  it  the  Women's 
Political  Union. 

And  all  their  membership  was  handed  over  to  us.   They 
just  formally  amalgamated.   It  was  a  help  to  us,  of  course. 
The  reason  they  did  it  I  think  was  that  so  many  of  their 
board  members  [advocated  it].   This  Mrs.  Rogers,  who,  I 
told  you,  took  me  to  see  Secretary  Stimson,  was  on  her 
board,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had  always  stayed  with  us,  although 
she  was  always  on  the  board  of  Mrs.  Blatch's,  too.   And 
there  were  a  lot  of  their  women  the  same  way,  their 
leading  women,  who  were  also  supporters  of  us.   So  when 
they  won  the  referendum,  they  said,  "There's  nothing 
more  we  can  do  up  in  New  York;  we'd  better  turn  in  and 
help  the  National." 
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THE  CHANGING  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION 


The  Congressional  Union  Evolves 


Fry«   During  this  period,  in  1913.  were  you  aware  that  the 

National  American  officers,  like  Dr.  Shaw  and  so  forth, 
did  not  want  all  this  effort  put  out  for  a  national 
amendment,  that  they  wanted  more  state-by-state  campaigns? 

Paul:   Well,  I  don't  think  that  they  did.   I  think  that  they 
were  in  back  of  us. 

Fry:   Well,  they  were  back  of  you  up  to  a  point,  and  I  was 
just  trying  to  fix  in  time  where  that  point  was. 

Paul:   For  instance,  we  had  first  of  all,  in  [March,  in]  our 
first  big  procession,  they  headed  it.   Then  our  sub 
sequent  processions  they--I  don't  know  whether  they 
came  down  physically  or  not — but  I  think  that  as  far  as 
I  know  we  had  their  backing.   Then  that  first  year  we 
had  a  meeting,  I  remember,  in  a  theater  in  Washington, 
and  Dr.  Shaw  came  down  and  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
that  meeting;  it  was  in  the  summer. 

Fry:    Oh,  in  the  summer?  There  was  a — 
Pauli   The  Columbia  Theater,  I  think  we  had — 

Fry:   National  Council  of  Women  Voters  on  August  13  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Paul:   No,  that  was  not  it,  that  was  totally  different.   That's 
something  we  formed  on  our  own. 

Fry:   Well,  they  had  a  meeting  in  the  Columbia  Theater  in 
December. 


Paul«  No,  but  that's  their  convention. 

We  got  up  that  convention  and  we  paid  $1,000--! 
never  shall  forget—ourselves;  we  had  to  raise  the  money 
for  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held.   I  [had  been]  invited 
out  to  Dr.  Shaw's  home  in  Pennsylvania  when  they  were 
planning  the  convention,  and  I  said  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  the  national  convention  in 
Washington  because  we  wanted  to  direct  as  much  attention 
as  we  could  to  the  federal  amendment.  The  convention 
could  go  to  see  the  President  and  it  would  be  helpful 
to  us,  I  thought.  And-- they  were  always  this  way—they 
said  if  we  would  get  up  the  convention  and  would  pay  all 
the  bills  for  the  convention,  they  would  come  to 
Washington.   So  Dr.  Shaw  was  heartily  in  favor  of  what 
we  were  doing  up  to  that  point. 

Fry«   Why  wouldn't  they  share  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
financing  it  with  you? 

Paul:   Well,  it's  common  in  most  women's  organizations  that 

the  local  place  that  has  the  convention — I  suppose  all 
groups,  the  American  Legion,  everybody  else,  do  it  that 
way — that  the  local  people  entertain  and  they  bear  the 
expense.   Since  their  local  [in  Washington]  was  such  a 
tiny  little  group  that  couldn't  do  anything,  I  suppose 
that  it  was  natural  [that]  they  wanted  us  to  do  [it], 
which  we  did. 

The  first  whisper  of  protest  that  I  ever  heard — 
there  may  have  been  whispers  going  on  that  I  didn't 
hear  about?  I  do  think  we  made  one  mistake,  which  was 
that  we  didn't  keep  in  constant--say  almost  every  other 
day—connection,  correspondence,  by  telephone  or  by 
letter  or  by  going  up  personally — to  make  reports  to 
the  national  leaders  who  were  up  there  in  the  New  York 
headquarters.   I  think  if  we  had  done  so,  we  would  have 
perhaps  never  had  to  have  the  two  groups,  because— [But] 
we  were  working  so  hard  and  had  so  little  money  and  so 
little  thought  of  anything  but  what  to  do  the  next 
morning,  how  we  were  to  get  through  with  the  things  we 
[laughing]  had  undertaken,  that  we  just  proceeded  as 
though  we  were  doing  it— which  we  were— and  that  we 
would  have  the  backing  of  everybody.   But  by  the  time 
of  the  convention,  the  national  treasurer — her  name  was 
Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick — and  Mrs.  [Carrie  Chapman]  Catt 
made  a  protest  at  the  convention  against  what  we  were 
doing,  which  is  the  first  time  that  I  realized  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  dumb  not  to  realize  it  before,  but  I  didn't. 
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Fry:   That  was  the  convention  in  Washington  in  December,  1913- 

Paul i   The  one  that  we  had  gotten  up.   I  remember  our  desire 
to  save  money,  so  we  asked  Mrs.  Kent  if  she  would 
entertain  all  the  National  board.   She  had  a  big  house 
and  was  the  wife  of  a  congressman  and  was  very,  very, 
very,  very  wealthy.   So  she  said  she  would. 

Fry:   Well,  she  had  been  a  member  for  a  long  time,  hadn't 

she,  of  NAWSA?  She  was  on  their  congressional  committee 
before  you  were. 

Paul:   Well,  there  was  no  division  then.   Anyway  this  convention 

was  coming,  and  I  asked  her,  since  we  had  the  responsibility 
of  financing  it,  including  the  entertaining  of  all  members 
of  the  National  board,  would  she  entertain  them  at  her 
home?  So  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  pay  an  immense  hotel 
bill.   She  said  she  would,  gladly.   And  then  I  remember 
they  sent  us  word  that  they  couldn't  go  to  a  private 
home,  that  they  had  to  meet  constantly,  every  moment 
almost,  [and  they  could  not  be  in  any  situation  where 
their  time  might  be  required  for  social  niceties]. 

[End  of  Tape  3,  Side  1.] 

[Tape  3,  Side  2.] 
Pauli   Are  you  taking  this  down? 
Fry«    Yes. 

Fault   I  figured  it  worked  out  all  right,  but  we  had  to  pay 

[even]  another  bill,  you  see.   So  I  had  been  thinking  we 
were  on  very  good  terms  with  the  National;  I  didn't 
realize  that  any  rifts  had  occurred. 

But  at  the  convention  Mrs.  Catt  (who  had  made  one 
big  speech  for  us,  as  I  told  you,  in  the  theater  the 
night  before  our  first  procession  in  Washington) ,  she 
got  up  on  the  floor,  and  of  course  she  was  a  very 
influential  person,  a  hundred  times  more  influential 
than  any  of  us  were,  and  she-- 

I  think  I'd  had  to  make  the  report  [to  the  convention] 
for  the  congressional  committee,  and  so  I  made  the  report 
saying  we  had  this  big  procession  and  we  had  had  so  many 
smaller  processions,  and  we'd  had  so  many  deputations  to 
the  President,  and  we  raised  so  much  money,  which  I 
think  was  $27,000  if  I  remember  rightly,  not  very  much 
but  still  a  lot  for  us,  and  we  had  started  a  weekly 
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Fault   paper,  which  we  had  started  just  before  the  convent ion _ 

so  people  would  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  congression 
al  field.  We'd  started  it  with  no  dire,  sinister  purpose 
but  just  to  have  a  paper  we  could  show  at  the  convention 
of  how  needful  it  was  to  have  some  paper  giving  the 
congressional  reports. 

So  Mrs.  Catt  said,  "I  want  to  inquire  what  has 
happened  to  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.   It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
called  the  Congressional  Union  which  is  running  the 
whole  campaign  on  Congress,"  [tape  volume  decreases  but 
words  remain  clear]  and  that  we  were—what  did  they  say — 
that  they  were  the  dogs  and  we  were  the  little  tail  that 
was  being  wagged,  or  something  like  that.   [Slight 
laughter]  I  remember  it  very  vividly. 

Fryi   The  tail  is  wagging  the  dog? 

Fault   Yes,  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.   We  were  the  tail  and 
we  were  wagging  the  dog.   Is  that  the  way  it  goes? 
Well,  anyway,  that  was  the  simile  she  used.   [Laughter.] 

And  she  said,  "Here  they  are  even  getting  out  a 
paper!   Imagine  such  a  thingl "  And  we  thought  oh  we 
would  get  so  much  more  support  from  our  paper.  We  were 
very  much  astonished  at  this  speech. 

And  then  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  this  very,  very, 
very  wealthy  woman,  I  was  told  she  was,  from  Boston, 
the  treasurer,  got  up  and  said  that  not  one  penny  of  all 
this  money,  the  $27,000  or  whatever  it  was  we  raised, 
had  come  into  her  national  treasury,  and  she  thought 
that  this  was  a  situation  that  could  not  be  tolerated 
that  a  committee—just  a  committee— should  raise  the 
money  and  keep  the  money. 

So  we  saw  something  was  not  right.   But  I  didn't 
suspect  it  before.   And  I  don't  think  anybody  else  in 
our  group  suspected  it. 

Then  Miss  Jane  Addams  got  up  and  she  said,  "I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick" 
(you  know  these  are  not  exactly  their  words  of  course, 
but  this  was  their  idea)  "I  don't  agree  with  Mrs. 
Stanley  McCormick  at  all.   I  made  the  resolution  asking 
Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Burns  to  go  down  to  Washington  and 
start  this  work,  and  we  made  this  condition,  that  they 
should  raise  all  the  money  [standard  volume  returns  on 
tape]  in  any  way  connected  with  the  campaign  and  pay 
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Paul:   all  the  expenses.   I  think  they  have  carried  out  this 
arrangement  with  the  greatest  possible  honor  and 
conscientiousness.   They  have  never  turned  in  a  bill 
for  even  a  250  expenditure,  and  they  have  paid  all  the 
bills  and  they  have  no  debts  to  come  back  to  the  National 
American.   Every  bill  is  paid  that  they  have  ever 
incurred.   Since  this  is  what  we  asked  them  to  do,  I 
don't  see  why  we  now  turn  around  and  criticize  it." 
That  was  her  point.   And  of  course  she  was  a  very 
influential  member  of  the  National  board. 

And  then  Miss  Gillette  [got  up],  this  lawyer  whom  we 
had  gotten  to  help  us  in  the  very  beginning,  who  became 
the  treasurer  of  our  first  committee.   It  may  be  we 
raised  $27,000  for  that  procession  and  more  later.   I 
remember  $2?, 000  was  raised  for  something. 

Fry i   There  was  a  $27,000  total  figure  of  funds  raised  up 

through  November  of  that  year  that  I  saw  in  a  treasurer's 
report.   I  think  you  had  given  that  figure  because  you 
had  eleven  months  of  the  year  totalled  for  the  published 
report  in  the  Suffragist. 

Paul:   Whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  $27,000  that  the  treasurer 
was  having  all  this  dispute  about.   So  whatever  the 
sum  was. 

So  then  Miss  Gillette  got  up  and  she  said,  "I  was 
treasurer  for  the  movement  here  in  Washington  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  first  penny  that  was  raised  until 
this  procession  was  finished,  then  another  treasurer 
succeeded  me.  And  I  want  to  say  from  my  experience 
that  phenomenal  frugality  was  displayed,  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  the  people  who  were  running  this  campaign."  She 
spoke  in  general  approval,  and  she  was  an  important 
woman,  a  very  important  woman  because  [she  was]  the  dean 
of  the  only  woman's  law  school  in  the  country.   So  she 
spoke  for  us. 

And  then  we  saw  there  was  a  ripple  of — some  people 
weren't  our  friends,  we  could  see  that.   So  then  when 
the  convention  was  over  they  asked  me,  this  board,  if  I 
would  continue  for  another  year,  but  sever  my  relations 
with  the  Congressional  Union,  which  they  thought  was  the 
one  that  was  wagging  the  dog  or  wagging  the  tail  or 
whatever  the  thing  is.   [Laughter.]  The  group  that  was 
wagging  them  anyway  had  gotten  out  the  paper,  the 
Congressional  Union's  paper,  and  by  this  time  we  were 
using  the  name  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage. 
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Fault   The  way  that  happened  that  we  got  a  Congressional  Union 
was,  that  when  we  began  to  see  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost  us  to  get  up  a  procession — we  had  never  gotten  up 
one,  we  didn't  know  what  the  thing  would  cost—we  did 
proceed  I  think  with  great  frugality,  but  still  we  did 
have  certainly  a  tremendous  number  of  bills. 

I  remember  Miss  Gillette  coming  to  me  and  sayiilg, 
really  in  terror,  "I  just  can't  stand  for  these  bills 
that  you  are  bringing  in  to  me  every  single  day.   We 
never,  never,  never  can  pay  them."  And  then  in  a  little 
while  she  came  and  said, 

"Well,  I  see.   I  don't  understand  how  it  is  done, 
but  you  are  getting  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
always  to  cover  your  bills.   And  so  I  withdraw  my 
objection.   You  evidently  know  what  you  are  about." 
And  so  she  supported  us  very  loyally  at  the  convention. 

Well,  when  we  discovered  that  if  we  wrote  to  somebody 
in  a  state,  the  state  treasurer  [for  National  American] 
would  write  back  and  say,  "You  have  taken  away  one  of 
my  chief  financial  supporters  and  I  have  to  do  my  best 
to  win  the  referendum  and  I  need  every  penny  I  can  get , " 
when  we  got  protests  from  any  place  [where]  we  tried  to 
get  any  money,  we  thought,  "Well,  we  will  form  a  little 
group  who  won't  be  involved  in  a  state  referendum 
campaign  and  who  can  do  everything  they  can  to  help  us 
by  supplying  members  for  our  lobbying  work,  and  for  our 
deputations  and  for  our  fund  raising  and  so  on. 

Well  now  the  National  American  had  a  series  of 
branches  you  could^belong  to.   I  remember  that  one  of 
them  [requirementsj  required  you  to  have  three  hundred 
members  before  you  could  be  a  branch,  in  that  category, 
and  you  [the  branch]  had  to  pay  so  much—whatever  the 
sum  was,  I  don't  remember  the  sum— to  the  National 
every  year.   So  we  applied  to  be  affiliated  with  them 
[National  American]  in  this  class,  and  we  were  accepted 
[as  a  branch].   This  was  when  we  first  began,  probably 
April  or  May  of  the  first  year,  1913- 

Then  it  became  a  question  of  what  we  would— we 
thought  maybe  we  would  get  three  hundred  people  and  ask 
them  each  one  to  give  a  part  of  whatever  the  sum  was 
we  had  to  give,  we'll  say  $10  each  or  something  like 
that.   We  called  people  on  the  phone  and  we  got  enough 
to  satisfy  this  requirement  and  the  money  requirement 
and  then  applied  to  be  an  affiliated  branch.  At  the 
very  beginning,  when  we  were  first  formed,  this  was. 
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Paul i      So  then  we  didn't  know  what  to  call  ourselves, 
and  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Dennett,  who  was  national 
secretary,  proposed  this  name — Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage.   I  didn't  think  and  I  still  don't  think 
it  was  very  much  of  a.  name,  but  still,  since  she  had 
proposed  it  and  was  the  national  secretary,  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  it,  so  we  did.   We 
called  ourselves  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage. 

And  I  remember  we  discussed  it  so  much.   We  said, 
"We  don't  know  whether  we  have  the  right  to  say  congressional 
union;  we  are  not  connected  .in  any  way  with  Congress."  And 
I  remember  Mrs.  Kent  saying,  "Oh,  that  will  be  all  right, 
we  have  a  congressional  boot" — what  do  you  say,  the 
person  who  shines  your  boots? 

Fry:    Bootblack. 

Paul:   Bootblack  is  it?  [Laughter.]  "We  have  a  congressional 
bootblack  and  we  have  a  congressional  this, that  and  the 
other.   Why  can't  we  have  a  congressional  union  for 
woman  suffrage?" 

So  we  said,  "All  right.   If  you  think  the  congressmen 
won't  object,  we  will  call  it  that."  So  we  did. 

Well  then  it  had  raised — at  least  through  the 
efforts  of  this  group — we  had  raised  the  money  we  had 
gotten  in;  and  we  had  gotten  the  people  through  the 
efforts  of  this  group  who  had  gone  on  all  our  delegations 
and  all  our  processions  and  they  were  sort  of  our  back 
bone.   They  were  almost  all  B.C.  [District  of  Columbia] 
people  who  had  almost  no  connection  with  the  old 
National  American,  never  had  had,  so  there  was  no 
defection  from  them.   And  they  had  no  state  referendum 
campaigns  to  be  diverting  them,  so  it  seemed  to  be 
working  all  right.   We  didn't  expand  it  or  try  to  make 
it  any  bigger.  We  just  tried  to  get  the  number  we  were 
required  by  their  regulations  to  have,  which  was  only, 
I  think,  about  three  hundred. 

So  then  [when  the  convention  was  over,  the  board] 
said,  "Now  if  you  continue  as  chairman  you  have  to  have 
undivided  loyalty  and  it  must  be  to  the  National 
association  and  their  national  committee  and  not  divide 
it  with  the  Congressional  Union." 

We  said,  "Well,  the  Congressional  Union's  only 
purpose  is  to  raise  money  and  get  members  to  finance 
the  congressional  committee's  campaign."   So  we  didn't 
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Paul i   see  any  conflict  at  all.   But  I  said  I  didn't  think  I 
could  function  without  some  kind  of  a  group  to  help  us. 
And  so  I  £told  them  I]  don't  want  to  take  it;  I  don't 
want  to  disown  the  group  that  I  have  created  and  has  given 
us  such  enormous  support.   So  I  said  then  I  just  wouldn't 
be  [committee]  chairman  if  that  was  the  requirement. 
First  of  all  I  had  gone  down  £to  Washington]  to  be 
chairman  only  for  a  year  and  it  had  been  a  pretty  big 
personal  expense  to  my  family  and  to  me,  [pause]  as  well 
as  taking  every  moment  of  your  time  and  your  strength 
and  everything  else,  so  I  just  said  I  had  better  not  do 
it  then. 

And  they  said,  "All  right,  then  we'd  like  you  to  go 
on  the  committee  all  the  same,  but  we  don't  want  you  to 
be  chairman." 

So  I  said,  "That's  all  right.   I  will  certainly  be 
glad  to  continue  on  the  committee." 

Then  they  said,  "Now  we  will  ask  Lucy  Burns  [to  be 
chairman]."   Lucy  Burns  said  about  the  same  thing  I 
said.   I  don't  know  whether  they  put  her  on  the  com 
mittee,  but  anyway  they  asked  her  to  be  chairman.   She 
said  no,  she  wouldn't  be  chairman. 

So  then  we  had  a  period  with  no  chairman. 

Then  they  announced  one  day  that  they  had  decided 
on  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  and  she  had  agreed  to  be  the 
chairman.   We  were  very  delighted  because  when  we  [had] 
started  our  first  little  effort,  I  remember,  getting  up 
the  procession.  She  was  one  of  the  first  people  from 
over  the  country  who  without  any  solicitation  sent  us 
$100  to  help  with  our  first  procession.   And  she  had 
always  helped,  always .   And  at  the  time  of  this  national 
convention  in  Washington — the  delegation  which  we  had 
organized  and  planned  way  back  when  I  had  gone  up  to  see 
Dr.  Shaw  at  her  home  in  Pennsylvania — a  delegation  that 
had  requested  an  interview  with  the  President  [in 
December  of  1913].   Dr.  Shaw  of  course  led  it  as  the 
president,  and  I  stood  right  beside  her,  I  presume  at 
her  request  (I  certainly  wouldn't  have  done  so  otherwise) 
and  listened  to  this  wonderful  speech  she  made  to  the 
President  [Wilson].   Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  me  to  get  up  this  delegation  to  the 
President.   And  we  had  gone  to  see  various  people- 
newspaper  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  when  we  were 
trying  to  get  the  appointment,  which  we  hadn't  gotten 
too  easily. 
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[Discussion  of  which  presidential  delegation  this  was.] 


Congress  Faces  Two  Amendments:   March  2. 

Paul:   So  we  thought  this  was  a  very  wise  appointment,  and  we 
were  very  happy  over  it.   Mrs.  Medill  .McCormick 
immediately  asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  her  committee- 
well,  I  had  already  been  appointed  by  the  National 
board — and  I  asked  her  to  be  a  member  of  our  Congressional 
Union  committee  and  she  accepted  right  away.   So  we 
said,  now  we  will  have  complete  harmony  because  I  will 
be  on  their  board  and  she  will  be  on  our  board  and  there 
won't  be  any  possibility  of  conflict.   So  it  seemed  to 
me  very  good. 

By  this  time  I  decided  I  would  take  a  little  rest, 
[laughing]  now  that  we  had  gotten  the  whole  Congressional 
committee  fixed  up  and  the  Congressional  Union  going 
forward,  and  although  I  had  agreed  and  expected  to  go 
home  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  still  didn't  see 
exactly  how  I  could  go.   So  anyway  I  decided  to  go  home, 
to  my  own  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  and  just  rest 
for  a  time. 

[Discussion  of  time  frame  of  previous  story.] 

So  then  I  went  home  and  Lucy  Burns  took  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  Washington  work.   And  almost  the 
first  thing  that  happened  was  that  I  got  a  letter  from 
her  saying  that  the  most  unbelievable  thing  had  occurred. 
That  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  without  consultation  with 
anybody  as  far  as  we  knew,  had  introduced  a  new  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.   Senator  Shafroth  from  Colorado  was 
putting  it  in  the  Senate  and  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Penn 
sylvania  putting  it  in  the  House,  both  of  whom  were  our 
very  good  supporters,  exceptionally  good  supporters. 
And  that  this  amendment  was  one  that  would  divide  the 
whole  of  Congress  into  two  groups,  those  who  supported 
the  one  and  those  that  supported  the  other,  because  one 
was  to  give  women  the  vote  and  the  other  was  to  give 
women  the  right  to  a  referendum  on  the  subject,  to  the 
male  voters  of  the  state  on  the  collection  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  signatures,  which  seemed  to  us  almost  unthinkable 
Well,  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  took  the  position  when  we 
got  back  and  we  [looked]  into  these  things — you  know 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Mark  Hanna.   You  know  who  he  was? 
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Fryi   Oh,  he  was  the  big  power,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio? 

Paul»   Yes.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  Cleveland,  but  in  Ohio. 
He  was  one  of  the  political  bosses  of  the  Republican 
party,  national.   And  it  was  a  great  political  power. 
And  she  was  surrounded-- she  had  married  Medill  McCormick 
up  in  Chicago  —  she  was  really  surrounded  by  her  father's, 
among  other  people,  co-workers  and  they  had  convinced 
her  that,  as  you  looked  over  the  world  there  was  almost 
no  place  where  women  could  vote;  there  were  a  few 
western  states  in  our  union  at  that  time,  but  there 
weren't  very  many  you  know:   Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Colorado,  a  small  group.   And  in  Russia,  Finland  was  a 
province  of  Russia  and  they  could  vote  there,  and—I'm 
not  quite  clear,  I  don't  exactly  remember  at  this  moment 
what  the  situation  was  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  but 
I  think  it  was  in  some  provinces.   But  if  you  looked 
over  the  whole  world,  these  were  the  only  places  women 
were  voting,  and  they  convinced  her  it  was  an  impossible 
thing  to  take  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States  and 
go  out  of  step  with  the  rest  .of  the  world.   She  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  it.   If  by  getting  the  referendum 
on  [the  ballot]  in  each  state,  maybe  that  state  could  be 
built  up  and  it  could  be  done,  but  the  main  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  the  possibility  of  these  state  referendums. 

Well,  we  told  her  we  didn't  agree  with  that  at  all. 
Fry:   When  had  you  come  back  to  Washington? 

Paul:   I  came  back  right  away  when  I  got  the  message  of  this 
terrible  thing.   [Laughter.] 

By  this  time  we  had  our  paper  [the  Suffragist!,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  in  it,  these  volumes  that  you  have, 
the  editorials  that  we  began  to  put  out,  week  after 
week.   Our  editorials  on  this  Shaf roth-Palmer  [bill]. 
That  was  a  big  division. 

Then  the  little  woman's  Congressional  Union  met 
together,  the  leaders  anyway,  to  decide  what  to  do.  A 
great  many  of  them  said,  "Well,  we  think  we  had  better 
disband.   You  can't  fight  this  great  National  American." 
(Well  it  wasn't  a  very  big  one,  still  it  was  so  big 
compared  to  us.)  And  they  said,  "Just  the  few  of  us, 
we  can't  go  forth  and  try  to  put  the  [suffrage]  amendment 
through,  if  they  [in  National  American]  all  want  this, 
they  voted  this — 

So  we  said,  "Well,  we  will  go  up  and  talk  to  the 
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Paul:   National  board  about  this  and  see  if  we  can't  change 
their  point  of  view." 

Fry:   Was  Lucy  Burns  one  who  said  it  was  too  much  to  fight? 

Paul:   Oh,  no,  no.   She  was  always  a  very  belligerent  person. 
She  was  always  quite  ready  for  a  fight. 

So  we  went  up  to  the  National  board,  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  with  them  and  I  think  all  of  our 
leading  people  on  our  committee  [went  up].   I  know  Mrs. 
William  Kent  went  up;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  went.   I  went. 

Fry:   Was  Maud  Wood  Park — 

Paul:   No,  she  wasn't  in  the  picture  then;  I  had  never  heard 
of  her  at  that  time. 

Then  their  national  board  met — Miss  Jane  Addams 
came  from  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Dennett  and 
their  national  treasurer.   And  I  remember  the  national 
treasurer  sat  there,  this  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  at 
the  meeting,  and  she  took  her  chair  and  placed  it  so 
her  back  was  to  the  group  and  she  sat  there  throughout, 
us  seeing  only  her  back,  to  show  her  complete  severing 
of  herself  from  everything  that  was  going  on.   She 
wouldn't  have  even  had  a  conversation  with  us,  I  guess. 

Of  course  Miss  Addams  was  always  very  pacific,  and 
we  were  very  pacific,  and  it  seemed  to  us — I  didn't  see 
how  anybody  could,  it  seemed  to  me  just  betray  this 
movement  that  had  begun  so  many,  many,  many  years  before 
[with  Susan  B.  Anthony! . 

The  Amendment  before  Congress  at  this  time  that  we 
were  working  for,  you  know  that  came  up  when  we  first 
began  [work  on]  our  first  procession «   what  amendment 
we  would  work  for.   The  whole  National  American  didn't 
even  have  any  idea  what  they  wanted  to  work  for.   So  I 
appointed  a  committee  and  asked  them  to  draw  up  the 
right  amendment  for  us  to  work  for  when  we  were  having 
our  first  procession.   We  demanded  "an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women,"  but  we 
didn't  know  what  amendment  or  how  to  draw  it  up  or 
anything  about  it. 

Mary  Beard  took  the  chairmanship  and  she  came  in  a 
few  days — do  you  know  who  she  was,  Mary  Beard? 

Fry:   [Laughing.]  Oh  yes,  the  historian. 
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Fault   Yes,  and  Charlie  Beard's  wife.   And  she  was  on  our  first 
board  when  we  formed  our  Congressional  Union.   So  Mrs. 
Beard  came  back  and  she  said  (she  got  people  to  be  on 
the  [amendment  committee]  board  who  were  competent  to 
judge  this  )  what  we  should — You  see  we  didn't  have  any 
idea  that  there  could  be  any  dispute;  we  just  took  for 
granted  that  what  Miss  Anthony  had  put  in  was  the  thing 
that  they  had  always  worked  for  and  Mrs.  Kent  had  worked 
for  and  we  would  just  keep  on.   But  when  this  question 
arose,  what  would  we  work  for,  we  then  appointed  this 
committee  to  see  what  we'd  better  work  for.   So  Mrs. 
Beard  made  the  report  from  her  committee  that  we  ought 
to  stick  to  this  Susan  B.  Anthony  original  amendment. 

So  here  we  were.   We  were  the  only  group  sticking 
to  the  one  that  had  been  introduced  year  after  year  and 
we  didn't  see  how  we  could  make  it  better  and  we  didn't 
want  to  start  and  work  for  just  the  right  to  have  a 
referendum  to  the  men  of  a  state .  No  woman  would  be 
enfranchised  by  that. 

So  we  came  back  defeated  from  the  National  board. 
They  didn't  seem  to  have  any  good  reason,  but  they  said 
they'd  appointed  this  committee  and  their  committee 
[chairman]  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  had  vast  political 
experience  and  great  political  wisdom  at  her  command 
through  her  father's  affiliations,  and  it  seemed  the 
wise  thing  to  do  and  they  stuck  to  it—although  they 
hadn't  been  consulted  by  Mrs.  McCormick  and  hadn't  known 
she  was  going  to  do  it.   It  was  a  strange  attitude  for 
them  to  take.   And  maybe,  again,  if  we  had  kept  in  more 
daily  contact  with  them  we  could  have  averted  it.   But, 
that ' s  the  way  it  was . 


The  Separation  from  NAWSA 


Paul:   So  we  very  seriously  considered  whether  we  hadn't 

better  just  give  it  up  and  disband  and  go  home,  and  let 
them  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  they  could.   But  we 
finally,  all  of  us,  agreed  that — everyone  of  us  came  to 
the  same  conclusion — that  we  had  better  turn  in  and  try 
to  make  another  organization,  because  then  we  were  only 
an  affiliate  ourselves  you  know  of  the  old  National 
American.   And  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  the  National 
American  to  be  trying  to  put  one  measure  through  Congress 
and  have  one  of  their  affiliates  trying  to  put  another 
through. 
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Paul:      So  we  said  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  ourselves 
a  completely  separate  organization.   And  I  think  they 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  because  we  got  a  letter 
from  them  asking  that—or  suggesting — that  since  we 
were  paying  a  rather  high  amount  of  money  to  them  we 
could  change  into  a  category  where  we  would  pay  less. 
You  probably  know  all  this. 

Fry:    No. 

Paul:   So  they  said,  "You  just  send  in  your  resignation  as  a 
whatever  affiliate  [chapter]  you  are,  and  then  send  at 
the  same  time  an  application  to  be  in  another  [type  of] 
group,  and  we  will  just  transfer  you."   So  we  sent  in 
the  resignation  and  the  request  for  membership  in 
another  classification  where  the  expense  wouldn't  be 
so  great,  and  they  accepted  our  resignation  but  they 
didn't  accept  our  application  for  the  new  one.   So  we 
were  out,  you  see.   We  were  just  put  out  by  this  device. 

Fry:   Had  you  already  decided  that  you  wanted  to  be  completely 
separate? 

Paul:   No,  we  had  really  expected  to  continue.   We  wanted  to 
have  unity  in  the  movement,  but  we  had  expected  to  go 
our  way  and  continue  to  work  for  our  old  Amendment. 
We  decided  to  do  it,  but  it  was  rather  a  hard  decision 
to  make  because  we  didn't  have  any  money,  and  our 
individual  people  didn't  have  any  money,  and  we  were 
all  exhausted  [laughing]  by  one  vigorous  campaign.   It 
had  gone  at  a  terrific  pace. 

So  anyway  we  voted  [to  be  separate].   All  of  our  old 
congressional  committee  stood  with  us.   Mrs.  Kent  went 
with  us,  and  everybody  who  had  been  on  the  old  committee, 
every  single  person,  stayed  with  us.   And  so  we  then 
were  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  as  a 
new  independent  organization,  not  affiliated  with 
anybody.   That  was  I  think  in  the  late  spring  of  '14. 

Then  we  had  this  constant  conflict  because  we  would 
use  the  "we  demand  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  enfranchising  women,"  and  they  would  say, 
"We  demand  the  passage  of  the  Shafroth-Palmer  giving 
women  the  right  to  referendum  "  and  so  on /on  this 
subject.   It  was  the  acme  of  the  complicated  for  the 
congressmen  and  for  the  women  of  the  country. 

So  then  they  held  what  they  called  the  Mississippi 
Conference,  which  was  I  guess  an  annual  conference  that 
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Paul i   they  had  at  that  time.   It  was  a  conference  of  all  the 
states  around  the  Mississippi  [Valley].   It  was  held  in 
Iowa. 

Fry.   And  this  was  NAWSA? 

Pauli   Yes.  Well,  this  Mississippi  Conference  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  states  in  the  Mississippi  region 
belonging  to  the  old  National,  because  nobody  belonged 
to  anything  else.   There  wasn't  any  other  thing  to  belong 
to. 

I  went  out  to  the  conference  to  try  to  get  this 
conference  to  endorse  the  old  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment. 
And  I  remember  on  the  way  out,  I  went  with  Mrs.  Glendower 
Evan  who  was  a  very,  very,  very  prominent  woman  in  Boston 
belonging  to  the  old  National  American,  and  she  was 
passionate  for  continuing  the  old  Amendment  campaign. 
So  she  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  Iowa,  and  I  went  with 
her  or  she  went  with  me,  however  it  may  be. 

Fry:   What  was  her  name,  Alice? 

Pauli   Her  name?  G-1-e-n-d-o-w-e-r  Evans.   She  lived  in 

Boston.   She  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  old  National 
American. 

Well,  we  stopped  in  Hull  House  [in  Chicago]  on  the 
way  out  because  Mrs.  Evans  was  a  great  personal  friend 
of  Miss  Jane  Addams.   And  she  was  passionate  about 
demanding  the  old  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.   So  we 
explained  it  to  Miss  Addams  that  night--which  is  what 
you  have  to  do  all  the  time,  explaining  to  the  people 
who  are  important;  that's  what  takes  so  much  time,  but 
we  did  do  it  with  Miss  Addams  to  keep  her  informed.   We 
were  her  guests  that  night,  and  she  devoted  all  her  time 
to  looking  into  it.   And  I  don't  think  she  took  any 
active  part;  she  was  on  the  National  board  and  so  she 
was  sort  of  bound  to  what  they  were  doing.   But  we  had 
a  feeling  that  she  was  very  sympathetic  with  what  we 
were  doing.   So  then  we  went  on  to  the  Mississippi 
Conference. 

We  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  different  people  during 
the  conference  where  all  the  delegations  from  one  state 
would  meet.  And  I  would  go  up  and  talk  to  a  delegation, 
and  somebody  would  go  up  and  talk  on  the  other  side 
about  the  two  amendments.   I  was  trying  to  influence 
people  as  much  as  we  could  to  stick  by  the  old  Amendment. 
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Paul:      Well,  then  when  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the 

conference,  somebody  got  up  and  said,  "We  would  like 
Miss  Paul  to  explain  to  us  what  this" --because  I  wasn't 
on  the  program — "what  this  whole  mix-up's  about,"  and 
so  on.   And  up  got  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference  and  said,  "Well,  Miss  Paul  has  been  very  ill 
and  we  don't  want  to  tax  her  by  making  her  make  a 
report,"  or  something.   So  I  sat  and  listened  in  great 
astonishment  at  this,  but  I  didn't  say  anything. 

Fryj   Had  you  been  ill  at  all? 

Pauls   This  time  that  I  went  up  to — I  think  when  I  went  up  to 
[New  Jersey]  to  take  a  rest,  I  think  I  went  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  was  some  kind  of  an  intestinal 
trouble  I  had  gotten  by  eating  some  kind  of  apples  or 
something.   So  my  mother  arranged  for  me  to  go  into 
the  hospital  and  try  to  get  this  thing  cleared  up, 
which  they  did,  whatever  it  was.   I  wasn't  very  seriously 
sick.   And  I  believe  I  did  that  during  the  time  I  was 
going  to  take  this  rest.   I  had  sort  of  forgotten 
anything  [about  it]  when  I  heard  I  was  very  ill. 
[Laughter.]  I  didn't  say  anything  and  they  went  on 
with  all  their  reasons  for  the  Shaf roth-Palmer.   And 
they  got  up  a  woman  from  Minnesota  named  Mrs.  Alden 
Potter.   I  had  gone  out  to  Minnesota  and  spoken  before 
their  branch.   (We  had  started  in  to  go  over  the 
country  and  speak  before  every  branch  in  the  country  if 
we  could,  and  I  had  spoken  there  before  the  Minnesota 
one. )  Mrs.  Potter  invited  me  to  be  her  guest  at  her 
home — she  was  a  Christian  Scientist,  very  devout  one, 
and  gave  me  a  Christian  Science- -what 's  the  thing 
called,  Mrs.  Eddy's  book  whatever  it  is—Science  and 
Health.   We  became  very  good  friends  by  staying  there, 
and  so  she  said  she  would  leave  the  old  National 
American,  that  she  would  never  work  for  this  new  thing. 
And  a  large  section  of  their  Minnesota  people  joined  us 
in  our  campaign  for  the  old  Amendment;  I  guess  almost 
everybody  did. 

And  Mrs.  Potter  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  Miss  Paul 
is  sitting  here  and  she  doesn't  seem  to  me  too  ill  to 
explain  things  to  us,"  or  something  [laughter].   I 
wasn't  a  member  you  see;  I  wasn't  from  the  Mississippi 
region  and  I  don't  know  that  I  was  [invited].   I  rather 
think  that  I  just  went.   I  can't  remember  that  I  had  an 
invitation  to  go;  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  had. 

So  I  did  try  to  explain  it,  and  I  think  then  Mrs. 
Potter  said,  "Well,  the  Minnesota  people,  their  board 
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Fault  and  practically  the  whole  group  were  all  for  continuing 
with  the  old  Amendment."  So  there  was  not  any  unanimous 
support,  I  think,  from  Mississippi.   There  certainly 
wasn't  any  for  our  point  of  view  and  I  don't  think  there 
was  for  any  point  of  view.   They  heard  it  all  and  they 
disbanded. 

But  anyway  I  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pariah,  an 
outcast  in  every  possible  way,  at  this  convention.   So 
everybody  went  back  to  Chicago,  in  order  to  get  back 
to  their  respective  places,  and  everybody  stayed  at  the 
same  hotel  there--!  mean  most  of  the  people  I  think- 
just  for  convenience.   Whatever  the  hotel  was,  it  was 
recommended  to  us.   I  remember  going  down  in  the 
morning  for  breakfast,  and  here  were  all  these  people 
from  all  the  different  states  in  the  union,  and  I 
remember  not  one  human  being  spoke  to  me.   I  just  felt 
such  an  outcast,  and  for  a  long  time  we  were  regarded 
in  that  way.   [Pause.] 

Howsoever,  people  like  this  Minnesota  group  and 
like  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker- -Katherine  Hepburn  you  know, 
is  her  niece  -Mrs.  Hooker  was  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Hepburn  up  here  in  Connecticut  and  was  a  leader  of  the 
suffrage  movement  up  here,  and  Mrs.  Hooker  was  a  leader 
of  the  suffrage  movement  in  Maryland.   They  all 
belonged  to  the  old  National  American.   So  Mrs.  Hooker's 
group  [formally  withdrew],  and  of  course  that  was 
because  of  this  personal  contact  we  had;  we  were  so 
close  in  Washington  that  we  went  over  to  see  Mrs. 
Hooker  many  times  and  she  invited  us  often  to  spend 
the  weekend  or  spend  Sunday  or  something  over  there. 
So  finally  her  whole  branch  formally  withdrew  from  the 
old  National  American  over  the  question  of  what  we  would 
fight  for,  and  joined  us.   And  then  this  New  York  one, 
as  I  told  you,  joined  us,  amalgamated  with  us  when  they 
gave  up  their  own,  just  dissolved  and  recommended  every 
member  to  transfer  membership  to  us. 


An  Organization  Emerges 


Paul:   So  we  gradually  got  support,  sometimes  whole  states 

and  sometimes  parts  of  states.   But  from  that  year  we 
spent--!  spoke  in  a  great  many  places  over  the  country 
just  to  the  local  boards — we'd  ask  them  if  they  would 
let  me  come  and  explain  this.   I  remember  going  to 
Ohio,  and  that  very  foremost  woman  lawyer  (Do  you 
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Paul:   remember  who  she  is  out  in  Ohio?  one  of  the  first  women 
ever  to  hold  high  judgeship  position?)   Judge  Florence 
Allen  was  her  name.   You  probably  know  who  she  was  out 
in  Ohio.   She  was  on  this  board  and  I  think  she  was  on  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Ohio,  a  federal  judgeship.   She  had,  I  gues 
the  highest  position  in  the  legal  field  that  any  woman 
had  ever  held  in  the  country.   I  remember  she  was  at 
this  meeting.   And  I  tried  my  best  to  explain  it  to 
them,  and  I  remember  at  the  end  someone  said  (I  guess 
it  was  the  president,  whoever  it  was)  she  said,  "I 
think  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  hear  all  this, 
and  I  think  that  we  all  feel  that  we  had  better  stick 
to  our  knitting."  [Laughing.]  I  remember  her  words  so 
well,  which  meant  to  stick  to  what  they  were  doing. 
And  even  Judge  Allen  didn't  speak  up  for  us. 

Fry:    She  meant  stick  to  the  Shaf roth-Palmer  Amendment. 

Paul:   Yes.   So  as  we  went  over  the  country,  we  got  to  know 
the  women.   In  every  place  we  got  some  friends  I 
think.   So  gradually,  to  our  amazement,  while  we  hadn't 
expected  to  get  another  [organization].   We  thought  we'd 
be  another  group  that  would  independently  work  for  this 
Amendment.   We  hadn't  started  out  to  build  an  organiza 
tion,  because  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.   And  when  you 
get  it,  a  hard  thing  to  manage,  and  we  really  didn't 
want  one.   We  wanted  to  get  the  existing  National 
American  to  stop  supporting  the  Shaf roth-Palmer. 

But  oddly  the  only  result  was  that  our  own 
organization  suddenly  began  to  be  an  organization.   So 
that  was,  say,  up  to  191 5-   Then  in  1915  Doris  Stevens 
went  across  the  country  speaking  in  place  after  place, 
and  Mabel  Vernon  had  been  going  and  I  had  been  going, 
and  we  had  gotten  branches  in  one  state.   We  had  been 
down  to  Texas  and  got  this  Rena  Maverick  Green  and  got 
this  Clara  Snell  Wolfe,  who  became  one  of  the  greatest 
supporters  we  ever,  have  ever  had.   She  was  the  wife 
of  a  professor  of  economics  in  the  [University]  at 
Austin,  Texas.   And  it  is  beyond  words  what  she  did. 
It  is  just  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  her  work. 
She  was  a  very  intellectual  type.   So  then  her  husband 
(this  is  just  a  diversion)  was  transferred  up  to  the 
University  of  Ohio,  as  professor  of  economics,  head  of 
the  economics  department.   So  she  went  up  to  the  University 
of  Ohio.   In  the  meantime,  she  decided  that  she  would 
teach  herself.   She  had  no  children  and  she  was  extremely 
intellectual  type  of  a  person,  so  she  had  studied  I  have 
forgotten  what,  something,  and  took  her  doctor's  degree 
in  it  and  then  got  a  position  to  teach  in  a  college  in 
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Fault   Ohio  but  not  the  same  college  as  her  husband.   (But 

they  seem  to  have  all  been  in  the  same  organization.) 
So  then  came  the  Depression  and  she  was  dropped  on  the 
ground  that  they  couldn't  afford  in  the  Depression  to 
employ  two  people  in  the  same  family,  and  she  was  married 
and  she  was  married  to  this  professor  and  so  she  was 
dropped.   Happened  all  over  the  country,  you  know,  at  that 
moment,  I  don't  know  how  many  places  that  happened.   So 
she  then  just  turned  in  and  devoted  herself  to  the  Woman's 
Party  and  did  up  to  her  death.   She  died  about  two  years 
ago,  I  guess.   One  of  the  greatest  blows  we  ever  had  when 
she  died. 

But  these  groups  brought  in,  you  see,   people  so 
that  gradually  when  the  local  wouldn ' t  support  the  equal 
suffrage  amendment,  then  we  got  a  group  of  our  own,  until 
we  formed  branches  in  almost  all  the  states. 

Fry:   Some  of  your  organization  started  in  1913  because  it  is 
mentioned  here  [the  Suffragist]  that  you  had  had 
mailings  to  suffragists  all  over  the  United  States 
about  the  suffrage  amendment  that  you  were  going  to 
submit,  and  they  responded.   By  the  time  Congress 
opened,  which  was  in  April  of  1913.  you  had  one  woman 
from  every  congressional  district  in  the  United  States 
on  hand  to  give  a  petition  to  her  congressman. 

Paul i   Yes  we  did,  I  know. 
Fry i   Goodness,  how  did  you  do  all  that? 

Paul i   That's  what  I  said,  we  were  so  exhausted  [laughter]. 
Well,  now  you  had  better  ask  me  some  questions. 

Fryt   Let  me  go  over  this  covering  the  years  that  you  have 
just  talked  about  and  see  if  I  have  any  mopping  up 
questions. 

Paul:   Is  this  light  good  enough  for  you? 
Fry:   Yes,  it's  fine. 

Now,  your  amendment  was  introduced  the  opening  day 
of  Congress,  April,  1913 ,  by  Representative  Mondell, 
who  was  a  Republican  of  Wyoming  in  the  House,  and 
Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  in  the  Senate. 
I  think  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Paul:   Well,  that  was  one  year. 
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Fry:   That  was  that  year,  1913-   So  that  the  fight  between 

the  two  amendments  became  known  as  the  fight  between  the 
Shaf roth-Palmer  Amendment  and  the  Mondell  amendment. 

Paul:   We  always  called  it  the  Bristow-Mondell  amendment.   I 
don't  remember  Chamberlain. 

Fry.   Yes,  I  wonder.   Of  Oregon. 

Paul:   Bristow  was  from  Kansas,  I  think. 

Fry:   Well,  his  must  have  been  the  name  finally  assigned  it, 
as  the  prominent  one. 

Paul:   Maybe  it  was  afterwards.   It  was  usually  known  through 

the  years,  you  will  find  it  in  almost  everything,  as  the 
Bristow-Mondell  amendment. 

You  see,  the  confusion  was  so  immense,  confusion 
among  the  women  and  the  confusion  in  Congress  as  to 
why  these  two  [suffrage]  groups  coming  up  with  two 
bills.   (Of  course  it  didn't  last  very  long  because,  as 
I  said,  as  soon  as  the  war  came  on  these  other  people 
[NAWSA]  all  deserted  and  went  into  the  war  effort  and 
we  had  the  field  all  to  ourselves.   That  was  '1?  and 
'18  and  maybe  part  of  '19  that  they  weren't  there—till 
the  war  came  to  an  end—they  weren't  there.)   But  when 
this  confusion  was  so  terrific,  we  decided  we'd  have  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Bristow-Mondell  and  call  it 
something  that  would  have  some  propaganda  value ,  and 
that's  when  we  decided  to  call  it  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment,  because  she  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
women  in  having  it  drafted  and  introduced. 

And  then  to  do  that,  we  got  up  a  pageant  in  Washington 
which  Hazel  McKayecame  down  and  did  for  us.   I  remember 
going  up  to  see  her  in  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  the 
coldest  little  place  that  you  ever  saw,  where  she  was 
living  with  her  mother.   I  asked  her  if  she  would  come 
down  and  put  on  a  pageant  to  make  people  know  who  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  so  we  could  call  this  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment  and  people  would  know  something  about  it. 

So  she  did  come  down  and  we  had  in  a  very  big  hall 
in  Washington  a  very  beautiful  pageant  that  she  put  on 
honoring  Susan  B.  Anthony.   And  from  that  time  on  we  did 
it  again  and  again,  and  again,  and  again.   And  we  got  a 
Susan  B.  Anthony  stamp,  you  know,  and  we  did  everything 
to  make  people  know  who  Susan  B.  Anthony  was. 


Fry i   Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  got  a  Susan  B.  Anthony  stamp. 

Paul i   So  then  we  called  it  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment, 
as  against  the  Shaf roth-Palmer.  And  it  was  just  a 
device  to  simplify  this  campaign  and  make  it  easier  for 
congressmen  and  easier  for  the  women  to  know  what  they 
were  backing. 


Other  1913  Activities 


Fryi   You  had  problems  getting  it  out  of  the  House  committee, 
in  that  Congress. 

Paul i   Well,  we  always  had — we  never  in  the  beginning  had  any 
strength  in  Congress. 

Fry i   But  you  did  get  it  reported  out  in  the  Senate.   That 
was  the  first  favorable  report  in  twenty-one  years,  I 
think.   It  came  out  in  June,  and  in  June  and  July,  CU-- 
the  Congressional  Union — had  petitions  circulated  in 
every  state.   Then  on  July  31.  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Capitol,  you  had  another  great  big  demonstration,  with 
a  motorcade- 
Paul  t   What  year  are  you  talking  about  now? 

Fryi    1913  still.   There  was  a  big  motorcade  to  the  Capitol 

that  started  at  Hyattsville  and  came  down  to  the  Capitol 
with  all  of  these  petitions  for  the  Amendment. 

Pault   That's  our  first  year,  you  mean? 

Fryi   Yes,  this  is  1913.  your  first  full  year.  With  a  big 
demonstration  of  delegates.   And  you  met  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  committee,  who  made  some  speeches. 

Paul i  Where  was  this? 

Fryi  In  Hyattsville,  on  the  "village  green." 

Paul i  Well,  that  wasn't  anything  very  much. 

Fry:  But  they  had  a  big  motorcade  down  to  the  Capitol. 

Paul i   Yes.   That  was  gotten  up;  we  created  something,  at 
least  tried  to — 
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Fry:    It  looks  very  big  in  the  Suffragist. 

Paul:   Anyway,  the  thing  wasn't  one  of  ours,  you  know.   In  an 
effort  to  try  to  get  women  from  the  suffrage  states, 
which  we  were  then  beginning,  there  was  a  Dr.  Cora  Smith 
King  who  had  been  a  prominent  member  in  winning  the 
suffrage  in  the  state  of  Washington.   She  had  transferred 
her  practice  to  Washington,  B.C.  from  Washington  state, 
and  she  was  an  officer  of  the  Washington  state  branch  of, 
I  suppose,  the  National  American.   Anyway,  whatever 
group  [it  was]. 

[End  of  Tape  3,  Side  2.] 
[Tape  4,  Side  A.] 

Paul:   She  organized  as  well  as  she  could,  getting  some  women 

from  every  suffrage  state  to  come  or  send  a  representative 
for  a  delegation  they  were  going  to  take  down  to  the 
Congress.   Well,  that  was  this  one  that  she  organized. 
She  lived  in  Hyattsville  and  she  organized  it  out  there 
and  she  brought  it  in.   It  was  very  effective  because 
these  congressmen  that  they  were  going  to  see  were 
their  own  congressmen  and  they  were,  themselves,  voters. 

Fry:    I  was  amazed  that  you  could  get  everything  organized 

all  over  the  United  State.   How  did  you  locate  all  these 
women? 

Paul:   Well,  we  turned  it  over  to  Dr.  King;  she  said  she  would 
do  it.   She  got  in  touch  with  women  in  their  own  state 
and  they  authorized  her  to  represent  them,  and  she  got 
in  touch  with  women  in  other  states  where  women  had  the 
vote. 

Fry:    One  thing  that  interested  me  was  that  Mary  Ware  Dennett 
accepted  the  key  to  the  town  of  Hyattsville  from  the 
mayor,  so  she  must  have  been  in  on  this.   Isn't  she 
on  the  board  of  the  National  American? 

Paul:  Yes.  In  the  beginning  we  worked,  you  see,  much  more 
closely  together  than  we  did  later  on.  This  was  the 
first  year  before  the  separation  had  become  quite  so 
definite.  You  see  there  were  only  a  few  people,  like 
Mrs.  Catt,  who  seemed  to  have  her  heart  very  much  in 
any  animosity. 

Fry:   Then  the  next  month,  August  13  (that  was  just  two 

weeks  later)  was  this  National  Council  of  Women  Voters, 
which  was  made  up  of  women  voters  from  the  suffrage  states, 
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Paul  i 
Fry: 
Paul  i 

Fry  i 
Paul« 
Fry« 
Paul: 

Fry: 
Paul  i 

Fryi 
Paul  i 
Fry  i 

Paul: 


That's  what  I  am  telling  you  about. 
That's  what  you  organized? 

No,  I  wouldn't  say  we.   We  arranged  through  Mrs.  King 
to  get  it  organized--Dr.  King. 

Well,  it  seemed  to  have  a  president- -Emma  Smith  Devoe. 

That's  right. 

Jane  Addams  became  the  national  vice-president? 

Because  they  just  got  the  presidential  vote  out  in 
Illinois. 


They  had  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Belasco  Theater, 
"hot  and  crowded."  [Laughing.] 


It  was 


Well,  we  really  got  up  all  these  things  and  did  all  this 
organization  work.   But  we  were  helped  by  the  fact  that 
we  would  send  out  the  letters  in  Dr.  King's  name  and 
Mrs.  Devoe 's--Mrs.  Devoe  Smith  I  think  her  name  was. 

Then  I  have  another  note  here  that  in  November,  on 
November  l?i  a  delegation  of  seventy-three  New  Jersey 
women  came  in  to  see  the  President. 

Yes,  that  was  Mrs.  [Pikehurt?  (inaudible)].   That's  one 
of  the  things  that  Mr.  Gallagher  asked  me  about.   I 
wonder  where  they  get  all  that  ? 

I  think  it's  written  up  in  one  of  the  early  books,* 
and  it's  kind  of  amusing  because  you  couldn't  get  an 
appointment  with  the  President  but  you  went  on  over 
anyway . 

I  didn't  go  but  they  did.   But  they  came  down- -we  had 
asked  them  to  come  down  [to  Washington]  because  they 
were  from  the  President's  state.   You  know  we  kept  these 
deputations  [to  President  Wilson]  with  anybody  we  could 
think  of  that  might  be  a  new  group.   We  thought  well,  his 
own  state  women  might  be  good,  so  we  asked  Mrs.  [Pikehurt?]. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  old  National  American;  this  was 
the  first  year  when  everybody  was  a  member  of  the  old 


*Irwin,  op.cit.,  pp. 
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Paul:   National  American,  the  whole  branch  was.   Anyway  I 

asked  her — I  remember  it  all  very  vividly — asked  her  to 
come  down  and  she  came.   Then  when  they  were  there  [in 
the  headquarters],  I  called  up  the  White  House  for  them 
to  announce  that  they  had  arrived  and  would  like  to  see 
the  President,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible 
because  he  was  occupied  and  so  on.   And  then  we  said, 
"Well,  they  would  go  over  anyway  and  wait  until  he 
could  see  them."  So  then  when  they  went  he  did  receive 
them.   It  was  just  one  of  repeated  deputations. 

By  the  time  we  got  through  all  these  deputations  he 
certainly  knew  that  there  was  a  widespread  interest  in 
the  country.  What  he  had  asked  us  to  do — to  concert 
public  opinion—we  were  trying  to  do.   That  was  our 
point. 

Fry:   Another  question  I  have  is,  Would  you  want  to  tell 
anything  about  the  problems  of  getting  a  suffrage 
committee  in  the  House?  The  Senate  had  formed  a  suffrage 
committee;  but  the  House  continued  to  operate  without 
one,  and  they  made  you  work  through  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Paul:   There  isn't  much  to  say.   I  think  that  we  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  special  committee, 
but  it  of  course  didn't  make  much  difference,  just  so 
we  got  it  done.   As  far  as  I  remember,  we  never  did  get 
a  suffrage  committee  in  the  House,  did  we? 

Fry:   Well,  you  may  have,  along  about  191?  or  so. 
Paul:   I  don't  remember  whether  we  ever  did  or  not. 
Fry:    Seems  like  I  remember  that  from  my  reading.* 

Paul i   You  do  a  lot  of  things  just  in  order  to  keep  the  subject 
going,  and  of  course  I  never  thought  it  made  much 
difference  which  particular  committee  through  all  the 
years.   But  if  you  could  make  an  agitation  about  a 
committee,  you  sometimes  get  to  know  friends  and  get 
new  friends  and  so  on.   While  we  might  not  have  been 
so  anxious  to  get  a  report  and  have  suffrage  put  in 
the  Constitution,  they  might  think,  well,  why  shouldn't 
they  have  a  committee?  So  we  had  all  these  little 


*The  House  created  a  Suffrage  Committee  September  2k t  191? 
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Paul«   devices,  not  that  they  were  so  important,  but  it  was  a 
sort  of  device  to  keep  the  thing  alive. 


The  Suffrage  School 

Fryi   Another  thing  that  you  did  later  on  is  that  you  had  a 

suffrage  school?  I  thought  that  looked  pretty  impressive. 

Fault   Yes,  I  remember  all  about  it. 

Fryi    It's  on  page  forty- two  of  December  20,  1913  Suffragist 
and  there's  a  class  in  parliamentary  law,  by  Mrs. 
Nanette  Paul,  L.L.D. 

Paul i   Yes,  I  remember  it  all  very  well. 
Fryt   Elsie  Hill. 

Paul i   These  were  all  devices  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 

women  of  the  country  and  to  get  them  more  informed,  you 
know. 

Fry:   This  went  on  for  several  days. 
Pauls   I  know  it  did. 

Fry:    It  looks  like  an  awfully  good  training  curriculum  for 
anybody  working  in  political  organization  work.   You 
even  have  parliamentary  law  and  a  class  in  vocal  culture 
and  public  speaking  and  one  in  press  work. 

Paul:   We  didn't  devote--!  don't  know  that  we  ever  had  another 
session  of  it;  we  may  have  had.   But  we  only  did  this, 
again,  in  the  way  of  keeping  this  before  the  women 
because  I  know  perfectly  well  you  can't  stop  and  devote 
yourself  to  the  physical  culture  of  your  speakers, 
studying  parliamentary  law  and  so  on.   You  just  have  to 
spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  actual  work  before  you. 
Of  course  each  one  of  these  schools  cost  us  a  lot  of 
time  to  make  it  a  real  success.   It  was  a  good  success. 
It  was  very,  very  successful. 

Fry:   Well,  you  must  have  gotten  new  workers  out  of  it. 

Paul:   Maybe  one  or  two.   Not  much. 

Fry:   Did  you  have  very  many  of  the  schools? 
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Paul:   I  don't  remember  how  big  a  school— it  wasn't  supposed 
to  be  a  big  school.   At  that  minute  they  were  having 
these  suffrage  schools  all  over  the  country.   We 
weren't,  but  people  were. 
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-  THE  FORMATIVE  YEAR 


Nationwide  Demonstration  May  2 

Fry:   Now  in  1914  the  Suffragist  in  the  April  11  issue  talks 
about  the  nationwide  demonstration  to  demand  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Bristow-Mondell  suffrage  bill.   So  if 
you  can  remember  anything  about  the  planning  on  that 
and  how  it  was  pulled  off,  it  would  be  interesting. 

Pauli   Which  one  was  that? 

Fry i   This  was  in  April  of  1914,  and  you  wanted  a  demonstration 
in  every  state  on  May  2.   Did  you  get  one? 

Paul:   Oh,  we  certainly  did.   Crystal  Eastman,  who  had  come 

on  our  national  board,  went  all  over  the  United  States 
(not  all,  but  a  considerable  section)  getting  people  to 
hold  processions  and  meetings,  whatever  they  could,  for 
the  original  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  and  then  to 
send  people  to  Washington  on  May  2  to  have  a  big  demonstra 
tion  there,  which  they  did.   The  second  one  was  very 
big  and  you  will  surely  come  across  it  here. 

Fry:   [Checking  Suffragist. ]  Yes,  there  are  quite  a  few 
pictures  in  the  May  9i  1914  issue. 

Paul i   May  2  have  you  gotten  to? 

Fry«  Yes,  here's  May  2.  "From  Ocean  to  Ocean  Suffragists 
Celebrate  Great  Day.  Women  from  every  congressional 
district  to  carry  resolution  to  Washington  on  May  9- 
Plans  for  procession  to  the  Capitol." 

Paul i  Yes,  that's  right.   That's  when  we  had  one  woman,  I 
think,  from  every  district.   That's  when  the  police- 
told  you  the  other  night — when  the  police  had  more 
policemen  out,  the  paper  said,  than  we  had  marchers, 
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Paul:   [laughter]  because  we  had  it  limited  to  one  person  to 

every  district,  and  they  had  a  tremendous  number  trying 
to  make  a  good  reputation  for  the  police  department. 

Fryi  It  says  here  you  sold  your  Suffragist  in  cities  all  over 
the  country;  sales  were  most  gratifying.  Here's  a  song, 
"March  of  the  Women,"  that  someone  wrote — Ethel  Smith. 

Pauli  You  know  what  that  is,  don't  you? 

Fry:  I've  heard  it. 

Paul:  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

Fry:  No. 

Paul:   Well,  when  the  women  were  imprisoned  in  England,  Dame 

Ethel  Smith,  who  was  given  her  title  of  Dame  because  of 
her  reputation  in  the  field  of  music,  wrote  this  "March 
of  the  Women,"  wrote  the  music  for  the  "March  of  the 
Women"  and  wrote  the  words  for  the  "March  of  the  Women." 
And  from  that  time  on  it  was  sung  in  every — it  was  sung, 
I  think,  when  I  was  back  in  England,  in  the  suffrage 
days  over  there.   It  was  sung  always  in  prison  by  all 
of  the  suffragists  and  everywhere  at  every  meeting  and 
so  on. 

So  then  I  knew  about  it,  having  been  over  there,  so 
we  brought  it  over  here  and  had  it  sung  at  our  meetings. 
And  we  still  do.   And  the  words  are  wonderful,  you  know. 
"Life,  strife,  these  two  are  one."  The  words  are  superb 
in  that.   1C  think.   And  the  music  is  stirring. 

Fry:   Yes,  it  is.   I  think  Consuelo  Reyes  [companion  of  Mabel 
Vernon]  has  recorded  that. 

Paul:   Yes,  she's  used  it. 

Fry:   Here's  a  picture  on  the  front  of  your  May  16  issue  of 
the  front  of  the  Congressional  Union  procession  to  the 
Capitol  on  May  9.   So  May  was  certainly  your  month. 
Here's  this  enormous,  enormous  crowd  in  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

Paul:   You  see  why  we  were  so  exhausted.   You  see  why  I  have 
a  "block"  on  my  heart,  the  doctor  says.   [Laughter.] 
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Policy  of  Holding  Party  in  Power  Responsible 


Fry «   I  can  see  why  your  heart  is  tired. 

But  191^  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  year  because 
that  was  when  you  really  started  working  holding  the 
party  in  power  responsible  and  you  began  to  influence 
the  elections. 

Paul «   Well,  it  is  the  first  election  campaign  that  occurred 
after  we  [[the  Congressional  Union]  were  created.  We 
couldn't  do  it  before. 

Fry«   Did  you  have  any  opposition  to  that  idea? 

Pauli   Yes,  tremendous.   We  had  opposition  to  everything  we 
did.   Everything. 

Fry i   I  meant  within  your  own  councils,  when  you  were  planning 
it. 

Pault   No,  our  own  people,  we  were  the  same  type  of  people j  we 
got  on  all  right.   We  didn't  ever  have  any  opposition  or 
anything.   We  adopted  this  program  at  this  meeting  up 
at  Mrs.  Belmont's,  you  know. 

• 

Fry i   Oh,  yes,  at  Marble  House  in  Newport? 

Paul i   Yes.   We  called  this  meeting — it  was  a  meeting  of  our, 

I  think,  of  our  executive  board  and  our  national  advisory 
council,  I  think.   And  we  laid  before  the  women--! 
presided  at  the  meeting — and  gave  the  outline  of  what 
we  wanted  to  do,  and  Lucy  Burns,  who  had  been  doing  most 
of  the  congressional  work,  made  the  splendid  speech 
showing  how  the  Democrats  had  caucused  against  us  as  a 
whole  body,  and  we  couldn't  start  and  support  individual 
Democratic  candidates  even  though  they  were  for  us,  when 
they  belonged  to  a  caucus  that  had  taken  the  action 
against  us,  and  so  on.   So  this  vote  went  unanimously 
through. 

We  had  a  great  many  people  there  who  were  from  the 
old  National  American.   For  instance,  Mrs.  Hepburn,* 


*The  actress  Katherine  Hepburn's  mother  and  aunt  were 
both  active  in  the  suffrage  movement. 
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Paul:   although  their  branch  didn't  do  what  her  sister's 

branch  did—withdraw  from  the  National  American.   She 
went  to  this  conference  and  voted  for  this,  and  I 
remember  she  wrote  me  afterwards  and  said,  "The  way 
you  and  Lucy  Burns  with  your  program  swept  us  all 
completely  into  this  movement  is  something  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by"  or  something  like  that.   So  she  was 
wholeheartedly—and  she  was  a  great  power  up  in  the 
state.   So  they  had  this  dissension  of  course  all  the 
time  in  the  old  National  American,  with  so  many  women 
trying  to  get  the  National  American  to  stand  with  us, 
which  they  didn't  succeed  in  doing. 

Fry:   National  American  had  promised  cooperation  in  this 
nationwide  demonstration  in  May,  191^.   Did  they 
cooperate? 

Paul:  Well,  I  remember  when  we  had  this  they  had  some  kind  of 
a  float  (maybe  it  shows  in  one  of  the  pictures,  I  don't 
know)  showing  their  support  of  the  Shaf roth-Palmer. 

Fryt    Oh.   [Laughing.] 

Fault   Putting  it  in  our  demonstration. 

Fry i   That  wasn't  quite  what  you  had  in  mind,  was  it? 

Paul:   Well,  most  of  the  people  that  looked  on  had  no  idea 

what  was  the  "Shaf roth-Palmer. "  [Laughter.]  It  didn't 
make  much  difference.   We  didn't  worry  about  it.   It 
got  us  some  more  people. 

Fry:  At  this  Newport  meeting  at  Mrs.  Belmont's  Marble  House, 
my  notes  mention  also  that  there  was  $7,000  raised. 

Paul:   Mrs.  Belmont  gave  $5,000.   After  we  had  announced  our 

program  and  so  on,  she  got  up  and  offered  $5,000,  which 
she  paid. 

Fry:   May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  that  isn't  quite  clear 
to  me? 

Paul:   Have  you  gone  all  through  these  records  in  the  Suffragist 
for  the  things  you  are  asking  me  about,  have  you  gone 
through? 

Fry:    I  have  read  the  Suffragist. 

Paul:   The  questions  you  are  asking  me,  is  that  the  period 
you  have  covered  [in  your  research,  so  far]? 
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Fry i   Yes.  And  there's  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  ask 
you.   The  Suffragist  said  that  on  this  May  9  mass 
meeting  and  so  forth  in  Washington,  531  delegates  from 
various  states  presented  resolutions  to  the  committee 
of  senators  and  congressmen,  "which  then  were  introduced 
on  the  floor  of  each  house."  This  was  the  first  time 
that  suffrage  had  been  up  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  although  "Congressman  Henry  would  not  let  the 
Rules  Committee  meet  on  it  at  first."  Is  that  the 
right  impression,  that  the  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  senators  and  congressmen  and  then  immediately 
introduced  as  bills  into  each  House?  Or  was  it? 

Paul:  Well,  I  think  the  petitions  were  presented  in  support. 
Usually  you  get  your  resolution  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  I  imagine  we  did. 

Fry«   The  purpose  of  this  May  march — 
Paul i   — was  to  back  it  up. 

Fryi   Was  to  back  it  up  and  make  a  demonstration  in  support 
of  the  bill? 

Fault   That's  right.   All  of  our  demonstrations  were  for  that 
purpose.   The  only  thing  we  changed  in  that  was  that 
finally  we  gave  up  Bristow-Mondell's  name  and  put  in 
Susan  B.  Anthony.   In  our  demonstrations. 

Fry:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  formation  of  an  advisory 
council. 

Paul:   What  year  was  that? 

Fry:   This  was  1914.   Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  joined  it  in 
September;  you  had  a  lot  of  famous  women  on  it  from 
all  over  the  nation.   So  I  wonder  if  this  was  an  effort 
on  your  part  to  get  a  wider  base  of  support. 

Paul:   Yes.   Of  course.   Mrs.  Blatch  may  have  founded  it,  but 
the  principal  person — 

Fry:   No,  I  didn't  say  that  she  founded  it.   I  just  know  that 
she  joined  it  in  September. 

Paul:   Oh,  she  joined  it.  Well,  the  person  who  was  the 

chairman,  I  pause]  and  I  thought  she  was  always  the 
chairman,  t maybe  she  wasn't  in  the  beginning)  was  a 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rogers,  the  one  I  told  you  went  with  me 
to  Secretary  Stimson.   She  worked  always  as  the  chairman 
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Paul«   of  our  advisory  council.   Everything  we  did,  we  would 
have  the  advisory  council  there. 

Fryt    In  getting  an  advisory  council  like  that  together  it 

takes  a  great  amount  of  contacting  women,  and  I  noticed 
they  were  from  all  different  walks  of  life.   Could  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  how  on  earth  you  would  go  about 
something  like  that? 

Fry i   Well,  we  got  a  chairman,  the  one  that  we  wanted  to  be 
a  chairman  (and  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Rogers;  I  don't 
remember  any  other  chairman) .   Then  she  of  course  would 
write  to  people  she  knew.   She  was  very  well  known;  her 
family,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  was  very  well  known. 
She  had  many  connections.   She  got  it  together  herself. 
And  if  anybody  heard  of  somebody  she  thought  would  be 
nice  to  get  as  a  member  but  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
much  work — say  some  writer,  some  woman  physician,  or 
something,  somebody  who  was  well  known  but  she  didn't 
believe  she  would  do  very  much  work,  then  we  would  ask 
her  to  go  on  the  advisory  council. 

Fry:    So  how  did  you  use  this  council  then,  just  as  names 
for — 

Paul:  No.   I  just  recall — I  am  almost  sure  they  were  at  this 
meeting  at  Newport,  and  I  think  they  were  at  every 
meeting  we  ever  had. 

Fry:   So  that  they  really  did  participate  and  gave  ideas. 

Paul i   Yes.   And  they  were  willing  to  do  that,  you  see,  to 

come  to  a  meeting  where  a  decision  was  to  be  made.   It 
was  a  very  useful  organization. 

Fry:   Well,  the  other  thing  that  I  would  just  like  to  hear 

you  talk  about  is  how  you  handled  the  Democratic  women 

in  trying  to  get  them  to  campaign  against  their  Democratic 

candidates,  in  holding  the  party  in  power  responsible. 

Paul i  You  mean  in  the  suffrage  states? 
Fry«   Yes. 

Paul:  Well,  we  just  used  the  same  argument  that  we  did  with 
all  women:   that  women  who  had  the  vote  now  had  the 
obligation  we  thought --anyway  they  had  the  opportunity — 
more  than  anybody  else,  to  enfranchise  the  rest  of  the 
women  in  the  country.   And  we  would  appeal  to  them  to 
use  their  votes  in  a  way  that  would  help,  and  we'd  point 
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Pauls   out  that  the  administration  was  formally  against  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and  if  they  voted  for  that 
administration  they  were  voting  against  the  freedom  of 
women.  That's  all  there  was  to  it. 

You  see,  in  each  one  of  these  election  campaigns, 
we  got  women  to  go  into  every  state,  who  believed  this 
and  who  could  get  up  and  say  it,  and  that  way,  I  guess, 
we  turned  a  great  many  votes.  We  didn't  have  to  turn 
enough  [votes]  to  defeat  a  man;  if  he  just  felt  there 
was  an  unrest  among  his  women  on  the  subject,  then  it 
would  be  probable  that  when  he  came  back  he  would  use 
his  influence  in  his  party  to  stop  this  opposition, 
which  was  the  case — that  did  happen. 

Fryt   Did  you  run  into  the  stickly  problem  of  having  to 

campaign  against  Democrats  who  had  worked  hard  for  the 
Amendment? 

Pauls  Well,  I  don't  know  anybody  who  ever  worked  hard. 
Frys   Or  who  had  supported  you  in  Congress? 

Pauls   But  of  course  we  did  in  the  suffrage  states  because 
everybody  was  supporting  us  in  Congress  from  the 
suffrage  states. 

Frys   Did  you  lose  any  friends  in  Congress? 

Pauls   I  don't  think  we  did.   It  made  people  [candidates]  very 
angry,  but  I  think  they — of  course  they  were  angry  when 
we  diminished  their  support  in  their  own  states.   But 
still  they  would  probably  always  keep  on  being  for  the 
Amendment  because  the  women  were  voting  and  very  few  men 
wanted  to  go  against  the  votes  for  women  in  a  state 
where  women  were  voting.   Of  course  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Borah  [of  Idaho]  did  vote  against  us.   I  think 
he  was  the  only  senator  from  a  suffrage  state  that  did. 

Frys   Why  did  he?  Do  you  know? 

Pauls   I  don't  know  why  he  did.  What  he  said  publicly  was 
that  he  was  for  it,  and  he  thought  people  should  get 
it  the  same  way  Idaho  did,  by  their  state  referendum. 

Frys   Oh,  the  same  states'  rights  thing. 

Pauls  What  he  said  was  a  defense.  As  to  why  he  really  was 

against  it,  I  don't  know.  We  had  an  organizer,  Margaret 
Widemore  [?]  who  went  up  to  the  state  of  Idaho,  and  I 
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Paul:   remember  she  went  down  to  the  capitol  where  you  could 
look  at — in  that  state—the  signatures  of  the  men  who 
were  running  and  see  what  they  had  put  themselves  down 
as  supporting.   In  Idaho  they  did  this.  He'd  put 
himself  down  as  supporting  the  national  suffrage 
amendment . 

He  came  to  see  me  personally  in  our  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  said  the  same  thing,  that  he  was  supporting 
us,  and  he  wanted  us  to  know  and  to  not  continue  any 
opposition,  which  we  were  having  in  the  beginning,  against 
him.   He  came  into  our  office  [in  1918]  and  sat  down,  in 
a  long  talk,  telling  me  this.   And  he  told  the  senators 
this. 

And  when  this  measure  came  up  for  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  when  we  were  almost  at  the  point  we  thought  of 
winning  (and  that  must  have  been  1918  I  guess;  I  think 
it  was  in  the  winter) ,  Maud  Younger  and  I  sat  up--she 
was  our  congressional  chairman  you  know  and  a  wonderful 
chairman — we  sat  up  together  in  the  gallery.   We  thought 
the  vote  was  going  to  be  taken  in  the  Senate.  We 
thought  we  had  the  votes  exactly,  but  not  one  over. 
And  she  knew  every  man  so  intimately,  she  made  that  her 
business,  just  to  know  them  thoroughly  and  personally 
and  socially  and  their  wives  and  everything.   And  so, 
on  the  strength  of  her  report  and  our  own  general 
information,  we  thought  we  could  risk  the  vote.   And 
from  all  over  the  country  women  came,  packed  and  jammed 
with  people  from  great  distances  who  came  for  this  first 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  equal  suffrage  amendment. 
Maybe  there  had  been  earlier  ones  where  it  wasn't  really 
going  to  be  passed,  but  this  was  the  first  one  when  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  go  through. 

So  finally  when  all  these  speeches  went  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on  and  on,  and  no  vote  was  being  taken,  Maud 
Younger  went  down  to  see  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  And 
we  went  up  to  Senator  Curtis,  who  was  the  Republican 
Whip  from  Kansas,  (later  the  Vice-President  under 
Hoover)  and  Senator  Gallinger  from  New  Hampshire  who 
was  a  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  (this  was  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  control) .   We  went  up  to  them 
and  there  they  were,  each  one  standing  side-by-side  with 
a  tally  sheet  in  their  hands,  and  we  said,  "Why  in  the 
world  don't  you  vote?  All  these  women  are  assembled 
to  hear  the  vote  and  it's  going  on  and  on." 

And  they  said,  "Well,  Borah  has  left  us." 
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Paul i      We  said,  "We  think  we  have  the  votes." 

And  they  said,  "We  think  you  have  the  votes  too.  We 
thought  you  had  the  votes  and  we  knew  you  had  the  votes. 
And  we  were  planning  to  take  the  vote.   But  when  Borah 
told  us  that  he  had  decided  to  vote  against  it,  we  knew 
we  couldn't  carry  it  because  we  would  be  one  vote  short. 
And  so,"  he  said,  "we  have  instructed  all  our  leaders 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  just  keep  on  talking,  get 
as  much  enthusiasm  for  it  as  they  can,  and  then  the  time 
will  be  up  and  they  will  move  to  adjourn,  because  we 
don't  want  to  be  voted  down,  which  would  be  very  harmful 
to  you  and  to  the  Republican  party.  We  don't  want  that 
to  happen."  So  we  agreed  with  them  that  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  and  the  only  thing  to  do. 

So  nobody  really  knows  what  happened  to  Borah 
because  we  had  had  his  pledge  when  he  came  to  this 
office  personally—he  took  the  trouble  to  come  to  an 
unimportant  group  and  sit  down  and  tell  their  chairman 
that  he  was  going  to  vote  for  this  measure,  and  please 
not  to  make  any  more  trouble  in  his  state.  And  he  went 
down  and  signed  it,  and  this  Miss  Widemore,  I  am  sure, 
was  correct  when  she  said  she  read  it  and  saw  his  name 
signed  to  things  he  would  support.   And  then  he  told  his 
own  Republican  Whip  and  his  own  Republican  leader, 
Gallinger,  because  they  said  he  told  them  he  would  vote 
for  it.   And  he  didn't.   So  that  postponed  our  Senate 
victory  for  maybe  half  a  year. 

I  guess  you  haven't  come  to  that  yet  in  the  Suffragist 
Fry i   Not  yet. 

After  you  had  campaigned  against  the  Democrats  in 

the  Amendment,  which  had  been  bottled  up  in 
Congressman  Henry's  Rules  Committee  all  that  year,  was 
suddenly  voted  out,  without  recommendation,  to  the  House; 
he  let  it  come  to  a  vote  in  the  committee. 

Paul:  Well,  of  course  the  purpose  was  to  start  to  speed  it 
up. 

Fry:   Do  you  see  that  as  a  direct  result  of  your  work? 

Paul:  Well,  we  knew  it  was,  of  course.   Because  if  you  get  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  there  were  a  good  many  men- 
Republicans  and  Democrats — and  if  they  see  signs  of  their 
women  wanting  something  and  expressing  it  in  their  votes, 
you  see  some  of  the  senators  and  congressmen  did  have 
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Paul:   their  votes  diminished — I  don't  know  whether  any  of  them 

were  defeated  because  of  this,  but  anyway  their  strength-- 
and  they  knew  it,  they  always  said  so,  they  blamed  it 
on  us--Mr.  Gallagher  read  me  something  I  hadn't  known 
and  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it  from,  in  one  of  these 
books  probably.   A  statement  by  Mr.  Taggart  of  Kansas, 
and  you  will  come  across  it. 

Fry i    In  the  hearing? 

Paul:   On  the  result  of  the  election,  Mr.  Taggart  made  these 

furious  statements  against  us  and  oh,  violent  statements 
against  us,  that  we  had  gone  in  and  poisoned  the  minds 
of  the  women  in  his  state  and  so  on  and  so  on.   (He  was 
from  Kansas.)   But  then  as  far  as  I  know- 
Fry:   He  raked  you  over  the  coals  pretty  hard  in  a  hearing;  I 
don't  know  whether  you  remember  it  or  not.   And  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  was  reprinted  in  the  Suffragist. 
It  was  after  the  191^  elections.* 

Paul:   Yes,  because  we  felt — 

Fry:   He  was  really  upset  about  it. 

Paul:   --it  was  good  evidence  (we  put  it  in  to  encourage  the 
women)  it  was  -good  evidence  to  show  that  when  they 
defected  on  this  subject,  it  was  making  a  congresssan 
give  real  serious  attention  to  the  subject. 

[Discussion  of  date  of  hearing.] 

Paul:   We  kept  up  the  policy  till  the  end,  you  see.  And  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  very  effective  policy  because  it  was  an 
appeal  to  the  solidarity  of  women,  through  all  the 
highest  motives  they  could  have  in  voting,  and  it 
lifted  the  whole  thing  up  to  where  they  were  standing 
for  a  great  principle?  we  thought  anyway,  and  they 
thought  so  too,  evidently,  so  that  they  would  put  this 
principle  above  their  party  and  everything  else. 


*Partial  transcript  is  also  in  Irwin,  pp.  119-124.  The 
hearing  was  in  December,  1915- 
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Paul»   It  was  inevitable  that  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
congressmen.   We  didn't  care  very  much  whether  we 
defeated  them  or  didn't  defeat  them.   We  knew  anyway, 
whichever  we  did,  they  would  still  probably  vote  as  the 
women  of  the  state  wanted,  which  would  be  for  it.   I 
don't  remember  any  man  from  the  suffrage  states  who 
voted  against  it  excepting  Borah.   And  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  wasn't  voting  against  us,  he  was  only  voting 
for  state  referendum  [slight  laughter],  to  get  it  the 
same  way  Idaho  had  gotten  it.   But  I  think  he  must  have 
had  some  other  motive. 

Fry:   There  must  be  a  story  there  that  we  don't  know. 

I  thought  that  I  detected,  as  I  read  through  The 
Suffragist ,  every  time  a  southern  chapter  was  formed 
or  something  good  would  happen  in  the  southern  states, 
a  little  note  of  "Look,  the  South  is  coming  around,"  if 
I  read  between  the  lines  correctly.   I  wanted  to  check 
with  you  on  this.   Was  the  South  a  bit  more  difficult 
than  other  areas  to  get  woman  suffrage  established, 
because  of  the  race  question? 

Fault   Well,  I  don't  think  the  race  question  would  have  come 
into  it.   Maybe  the  general  conservatism  of  the  South. 

Fry:   Well,  there  was  an  editorial  in  The  Suffragist  about 

how  national  suffrage  would  fiot  affect  white  supremacy 
in  the  political  world  in  the  South,  and  I  thought  maybe 
that  editorial  wouldn't  have  been  necessary  if  this 
hadn't  been  a  problem. 

Paul i  Maybe,  but  it  wasn't  anything  that  was  very  serious. 
We  just  knew  we  had  to  go  everywhere,  and  if  we  went 
to  one  state  there  would  be  some  difficulties,  and  in 
another  state  another  difficulty. 
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Paul i      Now,  I  went  down  myself  and  formed  a  branch  in 

Florida.   We  got  one  of  the  best  members  we  ever  had  in 
the  whole  Woman's  Party  history,  and  that  was  Helen 
West,  who  later  became  the  editor  of  our  Equal  Rights 
magazine.   (We  got  an  Equal  Rights  magazine  after  the 
Suffragist. )   And  at  that  same  meeting  we  got  somebody 
[from  Florida]  to  come  up  [to  Washington^];  she  was  the 
oldest  picket,  and  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Fry?   Oh,  yes. 

Paul:   And  I  remember  when  I  went  myself  to  Texas  and  formed 
that  branch,  and  we  got  one  of  the  strongest  branches 
in  the  country  through  this  Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 
and  she  brought  all  these  Maverick  people  in,  Lola 
Maverick  Lloyd  and  all  these  people  whose  children  are 
still  helping  us.  And  South  Carolina,  we — by  correspondence, 
not  even  going  there—we  got  Anita  Pollitzer,  who  just 
became  the  backbone  almost  of  our  movement.   She  came, 
you  know,  from  Charleston. 

Fry:   Well,  it  seemed  that  there  might  be  too-- 

Paul:   And  from  Tennessee,  for  instance,  (excuse  me  one  word, 
one  minute)  we  got  Sue  White.   One  of  our  members  went, 
I  think  Maud  Younger  went  down  there  and  had  a  meeting 
and  got  Sue  White  to  come  up  and  stay  at  the  headquarters 
and  give  up  all  her  work.   She  had  been  a  court  stenographer 
and  she  came  up  and  she  just  devoted  herself  to  the  campaign. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  burned  the  President's  words  in 
front  of  the  White  House,  which  was  one  of  the  hardest 
things  anybody  could  have  done.  And  she  was  from  Tennessee, 
another  southern  state,  you  see.   So  I  could  go  through 
all  those  southern  states  and  tell  of  the  very  strong 
supporters  we  had. 

Fry:   Well,  I  thought  that  there  might  have  been  two  other 

issues  that  kept  impinging  on  the  suffrage  issue.   One  of 
them  was  the  southern  issues  of  states'  rights  and  race 
relations,  and  the  other  one  was  the  prohibition  issue- 
liquor. 

Paul:   Well,  the  liquor  interests  were  always  considered,  and 
many  people  still  believe  it  is  the  main  source  of 
opposition.   I  don't  know  very  much  about  the  liquor 
interests,  but  they  always  had  a  formal  representative, 
publicly  representing  them,  speaking  against  the  Amendment 
in  every  hearing  as  far  as  I  can  recall .   And  of  course 
many  people  thought  it  was  a  very  powerful  opposition. 
I  don't  know  that  it  was  so  much.   They  thought  women 
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ANITA  POLLITZER, 
SUFFRAGIST,  DIES 

Founder  and  Ex-Head  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party 


. 

Anita  Pollitzer,  a  pioneer 
fighter  for  equal  rights  for 
.  died  Thursday  at  the 
of  her  nurse  in  Queens. 
>  was  80  years  old  and  lived 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Miss  Poilitzer  the  widow  of 
Elie  Charlier  Edson.  who  died 
in  1971.  was  an  organizer  of 
the  National  Woman  s  party  in 
if  13  and  had  served  in  various 
offices.  Including  national  chair- 
piao.  She  retired  in  1949,  be- 
'ng  honorary  ^ea chairman, 
the  yen  the  had 
in  nearly  tvery  state 
Britain  to  pfcerl  for  equal 
eat  for  women, 
of  the  case*  of  Injustice 
she  cited  was  that  of  aa  Ameri 
can  boy  who  had  lived  almost 
all  his  Ufa  in  Iowa.  Because  he 
had  teen  born  in  Mexico,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  j 
Service  demanded  he  be  ex-i 
pelled  aa  an  alien.  If  his  one 
America*  parent  had  bean  his 
tether  he  would  ha*  had 
United  States  dtiteeshipi . 
She  fought  oaaselesw  to 
It  female  totionalS  as 
as  males  to  pass  their 
ty  on  to  children  born 

Miss  Pollitzer  campaigned 
for  suffrage  in  39  states  before 
the  19th  Amendment,  which 
became  pert  of  the  Constitu 
tion  in  1920,  gave  women  the 

right  to 

" backed 


Nwrll «  f  •<•» 

Anita  PoIBtzer  as  she  ap 
peared  years  ago. 


who  lost  her 
her  marriage 


citizenehip  after 
to  a  Frenchman. 


Another  was  that  of  a  wo- 
whose  family  had  been  in 
country  slicj  the  earty 


, 
where 


was 

Bin, 

criminal! 
men  who 
als.  One 


-Dickstein 
dis- 

the  case  of  wo- 
nation- 
caaiT  she  cited  was 


that  of  a  Va^ar  College  grad 
uate  living  i§»frii)f^nd  presi 
dent  of  an  Ajfeertcan  club  there 


to  i 

When  he  was  called  to  Army 
doty  she  decided  tfcirtng  their 
three  children  to  the  United, 
States  but  found  that  they 
aliens  and  inadmissible. 

The  EqitaJ  Right*  Amend 
ment  for  which  !ane  fought  so 
long  is  near  passage.  It  was 
proposed  in  1972  and  since 
then  34  states  have  completed 
ratification,  with  4  more  needed 
for  final  adoption. 

Miss  PolKtzer,  who  was 
born  in  Charleston  on  Oct.  31, 
1894,  received  a  B.A.  in  1916 
from  Columbia  University  and 
a  master's  degree  la  interna- 


tional  law  there. 

She  leaves  a  slater, 
Poilitzer. 


Mabel 


A  graveside  funeral  service 
will  be  conducted  Monday 
1  P.M.  in  Chester.  Pi. 
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Paul:   would  be  the  temperate  half  of  the  world,  you  know,  and 
they  didn't  want  to  give  them  more  power. 

And  then  this  other  one,  about  states'  rights,  there 
was  no  question  that  the  states'  rights  movement—of  course 
it  was  embodied  in  the  old  National  American  woman 
suffrage  position.   The  women  themselves  were  divided. 
I  told  you  about  how  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner  withdrew 
publicly  from  us  and  personally  from  us  on  the  grounds 
that  she  discovered  that  we  were  really  in  earnest 
about  putting  the  Amendment  in  the  Constitution.   And 
didn't  appear  again  until  the  vote  was  won,  when  she 
appeared  at  the  meeting  giving  them  the  pens  I  believe, 
for  the  proclamation.   I  told  you  all  that. 

There  is  no  question  about  that  opposition;  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  President  himself. 

Fryi   What  do  you  mean,  "giving  them  the  pens"? 

Paul:   I  told  you  how  President  Wilson  assembled  a  group  of 
people  the  night  before  the  proclamation  was  issued 
and  you  know,  they  always  sign  it  and  then  they  give 
the  pens,  one  pen  to  one  person,  one  to  another,  then 
everybody  goes  away  with  a  pen  signed  to  some  important 
document.   So  the  people  he  assembled  there  were  states' 
rights  women  who  had  opposed  us.   I  don't  know  whether 
all  of  them  were  states'  rights  people,  but  probably 
they  all  were.  Those  I  knew  about  were. 

And  the  other  thing  you  said  about  the  racial 
[issue]--.   I  want  to  tell  you  there  was  formed,  and 
you  probably  know  this,  sometime  while  we  were  having 
the  suffrage  campaign  I  guess,  a — let's  see — National 
Association  of  Colored  Women  was  its  name  (I  guess  you 
know  all  this)  by  Mary  Church  Terrell,  who  was  the  first 
Negro  woman  ever  to  graduate  from  a  college,  and  she 
graduated  from  Oberlin.   She  married  a  judge  in  Washington, 
appointed  by  one  of  the  presidents,  a  Negro  judge.   She 
got  together  a  group  of  women  that  is  still  the  largest 
and  most  important  group  of  colored  woman  in  the  country, 
called  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women.   Well, 
they  supported  us  always. 

In  our  first  procession  we  had  a  group  from  Howard 
University  which  Elsie  Hill  organized.   She  went  over 
there  and  spoke  to  them  and  got  these  colored  women  to 
come.  At  that  first — I  guess  I've  told  you  this — it 
was  the  only  thing  that  brought  dissension  in  our  first 
procession.   Have  I  told  you  about  it? 
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Fry«    No. 

Fault   Well,  she  went  there  and  organized  these  women  and  got 
them  to  come  and — not  this  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women,  but  just  the  women  in  Howard.   She  was 
having  this  [parade]  section  herself  of  college  women, 
so  she  did  that  in  connection  with  this,  invited  the 
college  women  in  Howard  to  come,  all  of  whom  were 
Negroes. 

So  they  accepted  and  became  one  of  the  groups 
getting  this  up,  and  when  this  became  public  I  began 
to  receive  letters  from  many,  many,  many,  many  splendid 
supporters  we  had,  saying,  "This  is  unheard  of.  We  are 
certainly  not  going  to  come  up  and  march  in  a  procession 
where  you  have  colored  women  marching."  It  reached  the 
newspapers  and  they  played  it  up  to  the  utmost,  to  get 
dissension  sowed  in  our  ranks.   It  was  quite  a  problem. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  because  we  had  so  many  women 
saying,  "There  will  be  nobody  from  our  town,  there  will 
be  nobody  from  our  state  to  do  this,"  then  lots  coming 
forth  in  the  newspapers  inflaming  everybody  about  the 
subject.  [Laughs.]  It  was  a  very  difficult  situation. 

And  so  I  remember  how  we  finally  solved  it.  We  had-- 
as  I  recall  rightly,  and  I  would  have  to  check  this — I 
think  we  had  a  men's  section  in  this  first  procession, 
and  I  think  these  men  were  gathered  together  by  a 
Quaker  man  whom  I  knew,  whom  I  think  was  a  distant 
relative  of  mine,  named  Mr.--I  won't  put  his  name, 
because  I  might  be  mistaken.  This  man  said,  "Well  now, 
our  group  could  be  placed  right  next  to  the  colored 
women  because  we  have  no  objection  whatsoever.   We  don't 
think  anything  at  all  about  this  fuss  over  this  colored 
women's  delegation." 

So  it  is  my  dim  recollection — if  only  Elsie  Hill 
were  living  I  could  ask  her  all  these  thing  that  I  don't 
remember.   I  think  in  her  college  section—which  is  my 
section  as  I  told  you,  walking—that  we  had  this  colored 
group,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  had  a  whole  separate 
section  of  colored  women.  But  I  think  they  were  in  the 
college  section.   I'm  not  sure  about  that,  but  there 
was  a  colored  section  anyway,  a  section  of  colored 
women.  And  so  we  put  this  men's  group  next  to  them, 
and  the  men's  group  were  perfectly  polite.   Finally 
everybody  calmed  down  and  accepted  it,  so  it  was  this 
men's  group  that  really  saved  the  day  for  us. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  this  National  Association 


Pauls   of  Colored  Women  that  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  formed 
came  in  during  the  course  of  our  suffrage  fight,  came 
in  later  than  this  first  procession,  but  from  the  time 
they  came  in  as  supporters  they  have  always  stood  by 
us,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Fry:    I  saw  your  problem  not  as  being  one  of  lack  of  support 
by  the  blacks  but  as  one  of-- 

Paul:   Oh,  it  wasn't  that.   It  was  lack  of  support  by  the 
white  women. 

Fry:    Yes,  because  they  didn't  want  any  more  blacks  voting 
in  the  South. 

Paul:  No,  it  wasn't  ever  that.   I  never  heard  of  that  before. 
First  time  I  have  ever  heard  anybody  say  that.   There 
were  not  so  many  black  people  voting  anyway  because  they 
had  this  grandfather's  clause  and  various  things,  you 
know.   They  didn't  worry  about  that  at  all.   What  they 
were  worried  about  was  being  personally  associated  in 
any  way  with  these  colored  women.   On  that  ground  they 
left  us — they  never  finally  left  but  they  threatened  to 
leave. 

Fry:   You  mean  in  the  organization? 

Paul:   Well,  it  came  up  about  our  first  procession — they 
weren't  parts  of  our  organization. 

Fry:   But  after  that — 

Paul:   The  white  women  were  parts  of  our  organization  but  the 
colored  women  who  were  coming  in  were  not  a  part. 

Fry:   Judging  from  the  Suffragist .  apparently  your  workers 

in  the  South  were  finding  that  the  opposition  there  was 
saying  that  if  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  passed,  it 
might  increase  the  number  of  Negro  voters  in  the  South. 
The  editorial  that  I  read  in  the  Suffragist,  which  is 
in  the  November  1^,  191^  issue,  page  three,  pointed  out 
that  the  white  women  voters  in  Dixie  will  outnumber 
Negro  women  two-to-one j  and  besides  that,  the  property 
and  literacy  tests  rule  out  Negro  voters  anyway,  usually; 
and  in  states  where  there  are  more  Negroes  than  whites, 
"white  supremacy  could  be  continued  to  be  maintained  by 
the  same  means  as  now  prevails  in  these  states." 
Therefore  the  Amendment  would  not  alter  the  proportions 
of  the  black-white  vote. 
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Paul:  I  think  I  probably  wrote  that  editorial  because  I  wrote 
almost  all  the  editorials  in  the  first  few  years  of  our 
magazine. 

Fry:   And  it  has  a  little  chart  to  illustrate  these  points. 

Paul:   But  I  don't  think  I  ever  personally  thought  that  this 
was  a  serious  matter.   Somebody  was  always  thinking  up 
some  dread  thing  you  had  to  answer. 

Fry:    I  have  some  notes  here  on  the  opposition  and  I  thought 
maybe  you  could  fill  out  the  picture.   There  was  an 
opposition  paper  called  the  Woman  Patriot,  which  was 
financed  by  a  rich  man  named  Wadsworth,  and  somewhere  I 
picked  up  a  note  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Alice 
Longworth  crowd. 

Paul:   [James  Wolcott]  Wadsworth  [Jr.],  you  know,  was  the  state 
senator  [assemblyman]  from  New  York,  and  then  later 
defeated  the  congressman  from  New  York  £and  became  U.S. 
Senator],  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress.   And 
his  wife,  Mrs.  James  Wadsworth  was  the  president  of 
the  association  against  votes  for  women.   They  appeared 
at  every  hearing,  they  were  powerful  women,  wealthy 
women,  and  a  powerful  organization,  and  all  over  the 
country  they  had  these  branches.  You  know  it  was  a 
very  big  force  we  were  up  against.  And  this  was  the 
leading,  the  crystallization,  of  the  opposition  by  the 
leaders  of  this  group  all  over  the  country. 

Fry:   Did  this  hit  its  peak  in  1914,  '15  and  '16? 

Paul i   I  should  say  it  had  its  peak  when  the  vote  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  [in  1919]. 

[End  of  Tape  4,  Side  A] 
[Tape  4,  Side  B] 

Paul:   It  was  always  apparently  well-financed  and  extremely 
active  and  led  by  very  prominent  women  who  sincerely 
believed  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  not  to 
have  the  vote  for  women.   Now  what  happened  was  they 
withdrew  from  the  campaign,  and  I  hope  you  read  this 
when  you  get  to  the— it  will  be  in  the  1919  issues— have 
you  read  that  yet? 

Fry:    I  did,  but  it  has  been  years  ago,  Alice. 

Paul:   You  haven't  read  it  right  now,  since  you  have  been  here. 
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Fry:    I  have  read  a  few  pages  in  it;  but  go  ahead,  what  were 
you  going  to  say? 

Paul i   Well,  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  the  first  time,  it  was  taken  twice.   The  first  time 
was  I  think  in  the  spring  of  1919 »  but  you  can  find  it 
there  in  the  Suffragist.*  In  order  to  defeat  the 
Amendment,  a  man  from  Ohio  who  was  considered  an  opponent, 
named — I  think  his  name  was  [Hamilton]  Gard,  G-a-r-d. 
[Democrat],  but  I  would  have  to  verify  these  things;  I 
think  it  was  that.   Congressman  Gard  got  up  and  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  which 
was  before  them  for  a  vote,  you  see.   (Maybe  you  saw 
this.)  His  amendment  was  to  require  ratification  within 
seven  years.  And  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  had  gone  through  with  that  addition. 
But  there  had  never  been  one  before;  that  was  put  in  by 
the  saloon  keepers  and  so  on  to  try  to  get  the  prohibition 
amendment  defeated.   So  the  anti-suffrage  movement  then 
adopted  the  same  tactics  and  tried  to  put  this  seven-year 
amendment  through. 

And  all  over  the  hall  cries  came  up  of  "Shame." 
They  knew  what  he  was  doing,  trying  to  defeat  us  by 
this.   And  so  this  amendment  of  Mr.  Gard's  was  voted 
on  and  turned  down,  defeated.   So  then  they  had  the 
original  amendment,  "The  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  state 
on  account  of  sex,"  with  no  limitation  on  it  in  any  way. 

And  then  (I  think  I  told  you  all  this  before)  then 
Mrs.  Wadsworth — and  you  will  find  this  in  the  Suffragist 
because  I  looked  it  up  in  our  recent  fight  to  keep  the 
seven  years  out  [of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment].**  I 
looked  it  up  to  check  on  what  had  happened—and  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  issued  a  statement  right  after  the  defeat  of 
this  measure  to  put  the  seven  years  on,  saying  that, 
"We  realize  that  it  is  useless  to  go  on  any  longer  in 
opposing  the  equal  suffrage  amendment,  now  that  the 
seven-year  clause  has  been  omitted,  because  without  the 
seven-year  clause,  the  women,  if  they  don't  win  this 
year,  they  could  go  on  next  year,  and  next  year  and  next 


*The  Amendment  first  passed  in  the  House  January  10,  1918, 
by  a  vote  of  2?4  to  136 — one  vote  to  spare. 
**The  ERA  was  up  for  ratification  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.   A  seven-year  clause  was  added  to  it  before 
passage  by  Congress. 
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Paul: 


Fry: 
Paul« 

Fry: 

Pauli 

Fry: 
Paul  i 


year  until  they  do  win.  There  is  no  question  it  will 

go  into  the  Constitution.   So  we  have  decided  to  withdraw 

from  the  campaign  against  it." 

And  so  it  was  very  wonderful  for  us  because  through 
out  this  whole  ratification  campaign  we  never  had  a 
whisper  from  any  of  these  powerful  women  and  the  well- 
financed  organization  of  the  league  against  votes  for 
women,  because  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth's  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  organization  from  any  further  opposition.   She 
said,  "It's  useless,  essentially  useless.   They  have  won 
by  defeating  that  seven-year  [clause]." 

I  couldn't  seem  to  get  that  over  to  any  of  our 
women  [last  year] — that  by  putting  the  seven-year 
[clause  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment],  they  were 
doing  exactly  what  our  opponents  were  trying  to  do  in 
vain  back  in  the  suffrage  campaign,  and  the  leader  of 
the  campaign  against  votes  for  women  was  much  more 
powerful  than  any  leader  we  have  now,  but  she  withdrew 
and  said,  "We  will  give  up  the  battle  now.   We  won't  go 
into  any  campaign."  And  we  went  through  all  these 
states  and  we  never  had  anybody  opposing.   Other  people 
opposed  as  individuals,  but  we  never  had  a  group  of 
women  opposing,  which  was  our  most  formidable  opposition. 

And  that  seven-year  clause  now  just  gives  hope  to  the 
opponents  of  the  ERA? 

Well,  it  would  give  hope  to  anybody  that  has  to  try  to 
put  something  over  that  is  difficult  to  put  over.   If 
you  limit  the  time  in  which  you  can  oppose  you  limit 
yourself,  you  see. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  indications  that  some  of  the 
money  for  these  antis  [anti-suffragists]  came  from 
liquor  interests?  Maybe  some  of  the  money  in  the 
Wadsworth  crowd,  do  you  think? 


We  don't  know  where  they  got  it  from, 
wealthy  women,  that  type  of  women. 

They  had  money  anyway? 


They  were  all 


I  don't  know.   We  had  no  idea.   But  the  liquor  interests 
were  totally  different.  They  had  a  personal  motive : 
they  thought  that  women  would  be  so  given  to  temperance 
that  their  own  business  interests  would  be  destroyed. 

Fry:   There  is  one  more  opposition  factor.   That's  some  of  the 
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Fry:   newspapers.   The  New  York  Times:   did  you  have  trouble 
with  the  New  York  Times  and  Adolph  Backs?  [Ochs] 

Paul:   Who  was  he  supposed  to  be? 

Fry:   Apparently  he  was  a  writer  or  an  editor  on  the  New  York 
Times  and  was  bitterly  opposed  to  suffrage. 

Paul:   Yes,  I  think  the  New  York  Times  was  opposed.   I  don't 
recall  it  was  ever  for  us. 

Fry:   And  there  was  a  newspaper  in  Louisville  that  was 
opposed. 

Paul:   I  think  a  great  many  papers — I  don't  think  we  had  very 
much  support  from  the  press. 

Fry:   Oh,  you  didn't? 
Paul :   No . 

Fry:   Well,  what  I  have  been  reading  in  the  Suffragist  are 
the  quotes  from  newspapers  that  did  support  you,  so  I 
think  that  might  give  a  kind  of  a  skewed  impression  of 
the  support  you  got  from  the  press. 

Paul:   When  you  say  the  Post,  do  you  mean  the  New  York  Evening 
Post?  Did  you  say  the  Post? 

Fry:   No,  I  said  the  Louisville  paper,  and  I  don't  know  which 
one. 

Paul:   Oh,  Louisville  paper. 

Fry:  It's  referred  to  as  "Waterson's  paper,"  and  I  don't  know 
which  one  Waterson  had.  We'd  have  to  look  that  up.  But 
I  wondered  if  you  remembered. 

Paul:   Well,  as  a  whole,  we  had  this  wonderful  person  who  did 
all  the  press  work  for  us  and  kept  all  the  press  work 
for  us,  kept  all  the  clippings  and  so  on.   We  have  the 
clippings  down  there,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  Washington; 
you  could  go  through  and  see.   But  my  impression  was  that 
we  weren't  getting  much  support  from  the  press.   I  know 
that  we  got  support  from  a  few,  and  we  always  recognized 
it  and  knew  who  they  were.   One  of  them  was  a  paper  up 
in  Boston  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Greuning;  you  know, 
Senator  Greuning.   You  know  who  he  is. 

Fry:   Yes. 
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Paul i   Did  he  die,  by  any  chance?  Do  you  know  whether  he 
died? 

Fryt    It  seems  to  me  he  did. 

Pauli  Because  in  the  middle  of  this  election  campaign,  you 
know,  he  was  the  chief  speaker  for  McGovern  [in  the 
campaign  this  year],  his  number  one  speaker.   And  his 
wife  is  a  member  of  our  national  board,  Dorothy  Greuning. 
He  went  all  over  the  United  States  speaking  for  McGovern, 
and  then  I  heard  over  the  television  one  day  during  the 
midst  of  the  campaign  that  he  was  very,  very,  very  ill 
and  [it  was]not  known  whether  he  would  recover,  and  I 
never  heard  a  thing  about  his  death,  so  I  didn't  know 
whether  he  survived  or  not. 

Anyway  [I  was  at  his  house  and  he]  told  me  the  other 
day  himself  that  in  looking  through  the  papers  for  his 
memoirs  which  he  was  writing  then,  that  he  had  found  a 
letter  from  me,  as  national  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Party,  to  him  thanking  him  for  the  great  help  he  had 
given  in  winning  the  vote  for  women,  and  he  said  he  had 
kept  it  all  these  years  and  was  putting  it  in  his 
memoirs.   Well,  there  were  individual  cases  where  people 
did  go  all  out  and  help  us.   When  we  were  picketing  up 
in  Boston,  when  the  women  were  arrested  on  Boston  Common 
all  these  times,  he  came  to  our  aid. 
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Fry:  Do  you  have  the  newspaper  clippings  in  scrapbooks? 

Paul:  We  have  volumes  of  them. 

Fry:  Where? 

Paul:  In  the  National  Woman's  Party  headquarters. 

Fry:  Oh.   But  not  in  the  Library  of  Congress? 

Paul:  No,  I  hope  they  are  not.  Mrs.  Belmont,  before  she 
became  interested  in  our  [campaign]  and  joined  us, 
when  she  first  became  interested  in  suffrage  in  general 
and  was  financial  contributor  to  the  old  National 
American  Suffrage  Association,  she  bought  a  house  on 
the  corner  of 

in  New  York  City.   I  don't  know  which  exact  corner  but 
just  right  there,  that  neighborhood,  a  whole  building. 
She  established  a  society  called — I  think  she  called 
it — the  Political  Equality  Association,  and  she  made 
herself  the  president,  and  she  started  in  to  try  to 
work  any  way  she  could. 

Then  when  the  National  American  practically  threw 
us  out,  you  know  when  they  told  us  to  resign  and  try 
for  a  membership  in  another  form,  she  was  their  principal 
financial  backer  then.   So  she  withdrew  from  them 
completely  in  indignation  and  joined  us. 

Fry:   Oh,  so  that's  why  she  entered  the  scene  right  then.   I 
wondered  what  prompted  her  to  do  that. 

Fault  We  had  gone  to  see  her  and  gotten  her  interested  a 
little  bit,  and  she  approved  of  everything  we  were 
doing.   Then  she  was  outraged  when  the  National  American 
acted  this  way  toward  us.   It  was  in  the  spring  of 
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Pauli      I  am  pretty  much  worried,  I  am  very  worried,  because 
we  have  a  new  chairman,  and  I  think  she  is  well-meaning 
but  I  don't  think  she  knows  very  much  about  the  campaign, 
or  is  at  all  the  type  of  the  women  who  built  the  organiz 
tion  up.   She  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
years,  she  had  some  subordinate  position  there;*  now 
she's  resigned  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
has  come  down  and  taken  our  biggest  room  in  the  head 
quarters,  that  no  chairman  has  ever  taken  before,  and 
filled  it  with  her  own  possessions  and  just  taken  over 
the  whole  headquarters  and  all  the  money  and  everything 
else.   And  to  my  great  alarm,  just  before  I  came  up  [her) 
to  live,  this  year],  she  came  to  me  and  she  said,  "I 
have  made  the  most  wonderful  arrangement.   I  have  gotten 
$10,000  for  the  Woman's  Party.   And  you  know  what  I  hav 
done?  I  am  giving  [the  Library  of  Congress]  all  the 
records  of  the  Woman's  Party  and  they  have  agreed  to 
put  the  whole  staff  of  girls  on  sorting  all  our  records 
and  our  filing  cases  and  so  on,  and  putting  them  all  in 
the  congressional  library,  as  a  gift  to  the  Library." 

And  I  said,  "But  you  haven't  any  right  to  do  that. 
A  great  part  of  those  letters  are  my  personal  letters 
that  I  have  written  over  the  country  hither  and  yon, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller  has  written  a  great  many  of 
these  letters,  and" --you  know  who  she  was,  don't  you? 

Fry t   Yes. 

Paul«   "Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  has  written  a  great  many 
of  them;  there  are  volumes  and  volumes  and  volumes  of 
letters  in  these  filing  cases,  and  without  .the  consent 
of  these  women,  you  haven't  any  right  to  do  this."  An< 
I  said,  "All  kinds  of  personal  letters  are  mixed  in 
there,  and  it  would  be  a  great  violation  of  the  under 
standing  on  which  these  people  came  and  wrote  their 
letters  here  for  us." 

But  I  don't  know  that  I  stopped  her;  I  am  not  sure 
And  I  am  so  terribly  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  learn 
that  [she  has  done  it];  she  makes  everything  seem  very 
plausible — so. 


*She  had  been  with  Bache  &  Company  in  New  York--befor< 
the  Internal  Revenue.  -  Donald  Paul. 


Paul:  when  we  were  at  our  lowest  ebb,  when  she  joined  us.   She 
had  already  bought  this  house  and  she  had  on  the  ground 
floor  a  little  office.  Later  on  she  gave  this  office 
to  us,  and  it  was  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party.  And  she  went,  you  know,  on  our 
board,  after  about  a  year. 

So  in  her  office  she  employed  a  girl,  a  Jewish  girl, 
to  search  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country  that  she 
could  search,  and  find  any  article  about  votes  for  women 
and  paste  in  her  scrapbooks.   They  were  about  this 
thick,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  volumes  of  them, 
several  shelves  of  them.   So  I  imagine  that  all  these 
people  writing  books  come  down  there;  they  always  go 
through  these  press  clippings. 

Fry»   Are  those  at  Belmont  House  in  Washington? 

Pault  Yes,  they  are  there.  And  I  hope  when  you  go  down  you 
will  go  and  see  all  these  things. 
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Paul:      Mrs.  Butler  Franklin,  do  you  know  her? 
Fry:    No. 

Paul:  Well,  she  is  our  first  vice-chairman,  and  she  is  an 

extremely  fine  woman,  very  fine  woman.   She  is  a  second 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  lives  out  in  Virginia  close  to 
Washington  and  comes  in  quite  often.   Well,  she  called 
me  up  and  she  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  board  meeting 
and  the  subject  is  what  to  do  with  all  the  Woman's  Party 
documents. " 

I  said  to  her  just  what  I  am  saying  to  you.   "These 
must  not  be  given  away,  and  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
dishonest  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  when  the  whole  campaign 
is  over,  we  ought  to  do  as  we  did  when  the  whole  suffrage 
campaign  was  over:   put  some  very  responsible  person  in 
charge  of  sorting  the  papers  and  discarding  what  should 
be  discarded  and  classifying  them  and  cataloguing  them 
and  then  giving  what  we  want  to  give  to  the  congressional 
library.   But  not  just  turn  over  to  these  dozen  young 
colored  girls  (what  they  have  now,  almost  nothing  else 
in  the  congressional  library)  to  come  in  harum-scarum. 
No  telling  what  we'd  find  left  in  the  papers  in  the 
congressional  library.   It  would  be  a  terrible,  terrible 
thing." 

So  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  get  a  chance  to 
impress  upon  this  Mrs.  Chittick — in  case  any  papers  are 
left — the  sacred  duty  that  we  have  to  preserve  them  and 
not  give  them  out  to  the  world  to  people  who  know 
nothing  about  their  value,  or  what  should  be  said  or 
not  said. 

Fry t   Well,  something  like  that  needs  to  be  gone  over  by 
someone  familiar  with  the  Party  first,  I  guess. 

Paul:   Yes,  but  if  they  get  over  to  the  congressional  library 

and  these  colored  girls  start — they  will  send  everything 
down  and  it's  going  to  be  in  the  manuscript  department. 
I  remember  when  a  man — maybe  I  told  you  this — came  in 
to  see  me  who  was  writing  the  life  of  Jeannette  Rankin, 
did  I  tell  you  about  that?  And  he  came  across  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Catt. 

Fry:    Oh,  yes. 

Paul:   Well,  we  don't  want  that  sort  of  thing  to  happen.   If 
Mrs.  Miller  has  written  a  letter  to  somebody  saying, 
"Well,  I  think  Miss  Vernon  is  a  not  a  very  competent 
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Fault   person"  (or  something.   She  never  would  write  such  a 
letter,  but  supposing  something  like  that)  such 
injurious  letters  might  happen  to  be  left  there  by 
chance.   I  think  it  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

Fry:  Well,  my  experience  at  Belmont  House  last  week  was  that 
nothing  is  available  to  anybody,  at  least  right  now.  I 
couldn't  even  look  at  a  copy  of  Irwin's  book. 

Paul i   Well,  maybe  she  didn't  have  one  to  show  you. 

Fryt   Yes,  she  said  she  had  several. 

Paul:   Well,  why  wouldn't  she  let  you  look  at  it? 

Fry:    She  said  she  had  no  facilities  to  handle  people  like  me 
who  come  in  wanting  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Suffragist  or 
a  book.   I  explained  to  her  that  I  couldn't  carry  all 
these  things  from  Berkeley  with  me  out  here. 

Paul:   Did  you  tell  her  that  you  were  coming  up  here? 

Fry:   No,  I  was  trying  to  tape  record  Mabel  Vernon  in 

Washington,  which  is  what  I  told  her  I  was  about  to  do 
at  that  time. 

Paul:  Well,  that  is  absolutely  outrageous! 

Fry:   There  was  just  no  way  that  I  could  come  in  and  use 

anything.   So  I  don't  think  any  materials  are  available, 
right  now  at  least. 

Paul:   Well,  I  am  so  afraid  it  is  all  going  to  go  to  the 

congressional  library;  I  am  so  terribly  afraid  of  it. 

Fry:   Does  she  want  to  move  that  entire  library  over  to  the 
Library  of  Congress? 

Paul:   No,  she  wants  to  take  all  these  filing  cases  [of 

papers],  like  my  filing  cases  up  here.   I  brought  a 
few  up  [_to  Connecticut]  with  me,  which  are  my  own 
letters.   If  I  had  known  what  sort  of  person  she  was,  I 
would  have  brought  them  all  up,  while  I  had  a  chance. 
I  had  a  mover  bring  them  up.   It  was  very  expensive, 
but  when  I  got  this  idea  that  she  was  going  to  put  them 
over  in  the  congressional  library  and  have  them  start 
to  sort  and  analyze  and  see  what  they'd  keep  and  what 
not,  I  was  horrified.   All  my  expressions  of  anxiety 
didn't  seem  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on  her. 
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Fault      And  then  I  thought  it  had;  for  a  while  I  didn't 

think  she  would  do  it.  Then  I  got  this  telephone  call 
up  here  from  Mrs.  Butler  Franklin,  first  vice-chairman, 
and  she  said  the  subject  was  coming  up  and  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do  about  it,  and  I  told 
her. 

And  so  then  she  called  me  after  the  meeting  and  she 
said,  "Well,  we  voted  to  have  a  committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  somebody  who  has  never 
been  in  our  movement." 

Fry:    Oh,  Chittick  said  to  me  that  there  was  some  professor, 
a  woman,  who  was  going  to  take  over  the  handling  of 
writing  the  history  and  get  a  grant  to  catalogue  every 
thing  in  the  library.   Maybe  that's  this  person  who's 
head  of  the  committee,  do  you  think? 

Fault   I  don't  know,  but  this  was  a  woman,  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
said  Mrs.  Chittick  seemed  to  have  everything  in  hand 
and  know  just  what  ought  to  be  done.   And  she  said  this 
was  a  wonderful  arrangement  she  had  made  with  the 
congressional  library,  and  "I  am  sure  you  will  think  so 
too."  Well,  [laughing]  I  couldn't  have  thought  so  less, 
but  I  didn't  know  what  I  could  do  way  up  here.   The 
meeting  was  over  and  they  had  voted  it.   They  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  this  unknown  woman,  totally  unknown,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  her.   She  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  dispose  of  all  our  records,  all  our 
tremendous  effort  through  all  these  years  is  to  be — 

Fryt   Well,  I  hope  she  doesn't  dispose  of  anything  that  is 
valuable. 

Fault   Well,  she  will  dispose  of  all  the  records.   Records 
are  very  valuable.   Everything,  she  says,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  this  woman.   I  hesitate  to  go  down  there. 
I  don't  want  to  have  a  blow-up  over  it. 

Fryt   What  had  you  given  to  to  the  Library  of  Congress  before? 
I  remember  going  through  quite  a  few  boxes  there. 

Fault   I  told  you  what  we  had  given.   At  the  end  of  the 

suffrage  campaign  I  told  you  this  Miss  Mary  Fillbrook  [sp?], 
a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  very  used  to  doing  research,  and  one  of 
our  own  members.   She  was  the  one  who  opened  the  bar  to 
women  in  New  Jersey.   She  was  a  young  girl  about  nineteen 
when  she  studied  law  in  her  father's  office  and  then 
wanted  to  practice  and  discovered  that  no  woman  could 


Paul:   practice  in  New  Jersey.   So  she  went  down,  this  young 

girl,  and  single-handed  got  the  bill  through  to  open  the 
bar  to  women  in  New  Jersey.   She  has  always  been  a  very 
good,  wonderful  feminist.   (And  she  died  recently  too.) 
So  at  the  end  of  the  last  world  war  or  whenever  it  was 
that  the  Depression  came,  before  the  war  or  after  the 
war — I  have  forgotten  when  it  came  [laughing]. 

Fry i   Before  World  War  II  while  you  were  in  Europe. 

Paul:  Whenever  it  was,  she  told  me  that  she  couldn't  really 

continue  to  practice  in  New  Jersey  because  the  Italians 
had  taken  over  all  northern  New  Jersey,  and  they  had 
Italian  judges,  Italian  court  officials,  and  she  said 
that  first  of  all  there  is  a  prejudice  against  a  woman, 
and  then  there  is  a  prejudice  against  an  American,  and 
she  said,  "I  can't  get  any  case  because  the  people  trust 
me.  but  they  know  that  when  I  go  into  court,  I  will  have 
the  court  against  me,  against  them."   So  she  said,  "I 
just  can't  get  any  cases."  And  so  she  said  she  was  going 
to  apply,  if  we  approved,  for  a  grant  from  this  WPA, 
I  think  the  thing  was  called,  to  catalogue  all  the 
records  of  the  suffrage  campaign. 

Well ,  we  were  very  happy  because  I  knew  she  would 
be  the  absolutely  perfect  person.  Reliable  and  con 
scientious,  thorough  and  knowing  everything  about  it, 
as  much  as  I  knew  about  the  campaign;  she  would  know 
everything.   She  would  know  what  to  be  preserved  and 
what  to  be  discarded  and  how  to  classify  it  and  so  on. 

So  she  got  the  grant  herself.   She  went  forth  and 
did  it.   The  grant  was  for  two  years,  if  I  remember 
rightly—this  might  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  my 
impression—and  she  was  to  employ  as  big  a  staff  as 
she  could  on  this  amount  of  money  they  gave  her.   And 
I  think—again  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  number  but  I 
think  she  employed  twelve  women,  and  she  took  the  whole 
responsibility.   We  took  one  room  in  our  headquarters 
and  Mrs.  Fillbrook  had  it  wired  all  over  with  chicken 
wire  so  that  nobody  could  possibly  get  in  there  to  run 
off  with  any  papers  or  anything.   And  there  for  about 
two  years  she  worked.   She  had  this  staff,  she  directed 
the  whole  thing,  and  she  saw  exactly  what  they  did,  and 
then  when  it  was  finished  we  had  an  exhibit  over  in  that 
great  big  lobby,  you  know  in  the  front  of  the  congressional 
library  when  you  go  up  the  steps,  in  that  great  big  one. 
We  had  an  exhibit  of  photographs  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  suffrage  campaign  and  of  everything  that 
made  a  good  showing  in  the  exhibit.  Everything  was 
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Paul:   labeled  by  one  of  our  members  who  was  a  librarian,  a 
very  impressive  exhibit  I  thought.   So  then  the 
congressional  library  asked  if  we  would  give  all  our 
archives  that  Mrs.  Fillbrook  had  gathered  together  of 
the  suffrage  campaign  to  the  congressional  library. 
And  we  said  that  we  would  loan  them  and  we  would  be 
grateful  if  they  would  protect  them,  because  we  didn't 
have  any  paid  librarian  and  we  didn't  have  any  fire 
proof  building  and  we  didn't  feel  we  were  as  well 
equipped  as  they  were. 

So  they  said  all  right,  they  would  take  it  as  a 
loan.   And  every  year  they  sent  us  a  letter  saying  would 
we  like  to  convert  it  into  a  gift,  and  we  would  always 
say  no,  we  think  we  ought  to  keep  title  to  these 
possessions.   (And  we  do.)   And  that  we  hope  someday 
that  we  could  have  a  headquarters  in  which  they  could 
be  taken  care  of  with  a  professional  staff  and  so  on. 
We  have  had  very  good  relationships  with  the  Library. 

Well  now,  building  on  that  good  relationship,  she 
is  apparently  trying  to  dispose  of  all  the  rest  that 
we  have,  just  turn  it  over  to  them,  not  turn  it  over  to 
somebody  who  would  do  it  for  us. 

And  I  wish  very  much,  but  I  can't  do  anything  with 
her,  that  Mabel  Vernon  could  be  gotten  to  take  a  little 
responsibility.  We  put  her  on  this  national  board,  and 
while  I  am  up  here  she  could  do  everything  that  I  could 
do  [there  in  Washington,  things]  I  know  she  knows  and 
could  do  so  well.   But  is  she  too  old  to  do  anything? 

Frys   Well,  it  is  hard  for  Mabel  to  get  around. 

Paul:   I  know,  but  when  she  does  get  around,  can't  she--I  can't 
see  how  she  can  let  Mrs.  Chittick  do  these  terrible 
things . 

Fry:   Mabel  could  do  a  lot  by  telephone,  I  think. 

Paul:   Or  she  could  go  up  in  a  taxi.   Consuelo  always  takes 
her  everywhere  and  helps  her  downstairs  into  a  taxi, 
helps  her  get  over  to  our  headquarters.  And  when  I 
came  up  here  for  the  summer,  that's  the  way  it  was 
always,  she  came  up  quite  often.   But  she  couldn't  have 
come  without  Consuelo. 

But  I  never  could  get  Mabel  to — I  don't  know  why, 
whether  she  has  gotten  too  fatigued,  or  too  bored  by  it, 
or — I  say,  "Won't  you  do  this,  this  is  such  a  crisis," 


Paul i  and  so  on.  Just  as  if  I  had  been  in  Washington,  I 

certainly  would  have  done  something  about  seeing  that 
you  got  that  material.   I  can't  see  why  Mabel  wouldn't 
do  those  things.   She  is  on  the  board  and  can  cast  a 
vote. 

Fry:   Well,  she  sees  it  as  a  very  big  problem.  That's  all  I 
know.  Maybe  if  you  called  her-- 

Paul:   She  sees  what  as  a  problem? 
Fryj   Well,  Miss  Chittick. 

Pauli   I  thought  she  was  supporting  Mrs.  Chittick  in  every 
way.   She  certainly  was  when  I  was  down  there.   Of 
course  she  doesn't  like  to--nobody  else  does  either-- 
to  get  in  any  fight  with  anybody,  but  she  is  in  a 
position  really  to  save  our  records. 

Fry i   Maybe  if  you  call  Mabel,  it  would  help. 

Pauli   I  had  planned,  you  know,  to  go  down  to  Philadelphia 
and  then  I  planned  to  go  on  to  Washington.   And  then 
when  I  discovered  that  I  would  have  to  pay  $20  a  day 
to  go  into  a  hotel  (I  was  afraid  Mrs.  Chittick  wouldn't 
allow  me  to  [stay  at]  the  headquarters),  I  thought 
well,  I  will  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  in  that  short 
time  I  can't  help  Consuelo  [with  her  audio-visual 
history],  which  was  my  main  purpose  in  going — I  would 
need  more  time,  I  was  afraid.   But  I  think  maybe  this 
[recording  we  are  doing]  will  do  what  she  wants. 

Fry»    I  hope  so,  yes,  I  think  so. 

Pauls   I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  Mrs.  Chittick,  really  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  her. 

« 

[Tape  off.] 
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1915  -  A  YEAR  OF  FIELD  WORK 


Fry:    In  1915.  you  were  organizing  a  lot  in  the  individual 
states,  right? 

Paul:   Yes.   And  then  we  were  making  it  all  point  up  to  the 

meeting  in  California,  where  we  were  going  to  concentrate 
on  organizing  as  much  support  as  we  could  from  the  women 
voters. 

Fry:   My  notes  here  say,  "On  March  31  at  an  advisory  council 
meeting  Alice  Paul  announced  plans  to  hold  a  convention 
in  each  state,  and  to  elect  a  state  chairman,"  and  to 
make  an  organization  in  each  state,  and  then  send  a 
delegate  to  San  Francisco  during  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Paul:  And  that's  what  we  did.   You  mean  each  suffrage  state, 
it  was. 

Fry:   Maybe  so.   Is  that  what  it  was,  only  each  suffrage 
state? 

Paul:   Yes,  I  think  so.  Because  we  were  concentrating  on 

trying  to  get  the  women  voters  together,  you  see.  Was 
this  1915?  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  is  what  it  was. 

Fry:    Yes.   Then  in  September  you  had  the  women  voters' 
convention,  in  San  Francisco.   That  must  have  been 
the  suffrage  states  only. 

Paul:   Yes,  that's  what  we  were  doing. 

Fryi   In  the  meantime  you  had  had  a  couple  more  suffrage 
states  come  in  in  191^.  Nevada  and  Montana  was  it? 

Paul i  Yes,  they  both  came  in.   They  came  in  by  state  referendum. 
I  don't  really  remember  which  year  it  was. 


Fryt   It  was 

Paul i   In  San  Francisco — you  know  all  about  it  from  Sara  Bard 
Field  of  course — we  had  this  booth  and  so  on,  got  up 
the  big  petition. 

Fryt   With  Sara  and — 

Paul:   She  and  Miss  Joliffe  were  to  carry  it  across  the  country 
fto  Washington].  And  Sara  carried  it  [by  car]  with  these 
two  Swedish  women;  then  Miss  Joliffe  came  by  train,  I 
think.   I  think  you  ought  to  do  this  part  extremely 
well  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  done  so  much 
recording  with  Sara.   She  was  such  a  big  part  of  it. 

Fry i    I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  have  Sara's  manuscript 

deposited  there  with  yours,  so  that  both  of  them  can  be 
used  together. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
1915,  to  complement  what  Sara  has  told,  is  how  the  idea 
ever  came  up  of  having  women  make  a  coast-to-coast 
automobile  campaign  in  1915? 

Fault   Well,  when  we  got  this  enormous  petition,  we  wanted  to 
get  it  to  Washington  and — I  don't  know  much  about  an 
"idea";  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  normal  thing  to 
think  of. 

Fryt   You  had  had  petitions  brought  to  Washington  before 
with-- 

Pault   This  was  the  biggest  one  we'd  ever  had,  and  we  wanted 
to  get  all  the  drama  out  of  it  we  could. 

Fryt   And  Mabel  Vernon  went  ahead  of  them  by  train  and — 
Pault   She  went  ahead  and  arranged  everything. 
Fryt   Each  city. 

Paul i   Yes.  Mabel  has  given  you  so  much.  Are  we  duplicating 
what  she  gave  you? 

Fry i   No,  not  at  all. 

There's  one  little  note  here.  When  Sara  arrived 
in  Washington  there  was  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  Congressman  Taggert  chastising 
you  for  your  Democratic  party  opposition.   Sara  was 
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Fry:   there  and  spoke;  this  was  in  late  December,  after  Sara 
arrived.   (That's  the  date  on  that  Taggert  tirade.) 
This  was  a  hearing  to  get  the  bill  reported  out,  and  it 
was  reported  out  and  it  was  voted  on  in  January  and  it 
lost  in  the  House.   That  would  "be  January  of  1916.   But 
it  got  a  lot  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  house.   Then- 
Paul  :   I  think  you  are  doing  this  very  thoroughly  and  very 
well,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  rejoice  over  it. 

Fry:   Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  tie  it  all  together 

like  this.  You  can  see  how  distorted  it  can  be  when  we 
just  take  little  bits  and  try  to  put  them  together.  We 
still  don't  know  what  the  full  story  is. 

Paul:   And  how  anybody  at  our  national  headquarters  could 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  you  is  incrediblel 

Fry:   Maybe  I  wasn't  very  good  at  explaining  to  her  what  I 
wanted,  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing. 

I  want  to  ask  you  some  California  questions.   You 
had  some  problems  along  here  with  William  Jennings 
Bryan . 

Paul:  When  was  that? 

Fry:   Well,  in  July,  1915  in  California,  William  Jennings 

Bryan  was  there,  and  Sara  had  a  conversation  with  him. 
He  was  just  furious  over  the  opposition  from  the  Woman's 
Party. 

Paul:   Is  that  so? 

Fry:   Yes.   And  this  is  a  marvelous  conversation  that  is 

reported  on  page  five  of  the  July  17.  1915  Suffragist. 

Then  there  was  another  one.   Sara  was  a  leader  of 
a  four-hundred-woman  deputation  to  Senator  Phelan  in 
California. 

Paul:   Senator  who? 

Fry:   Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  a  Democrat.   I  am  kind  of 

interested  in  whatever  you  can  tell  me  of  his  attitude 
in  this  particular  deputation.   The  Suffragist  reports 
that  he  said  that  you  shouldn't  have  campaigned  against 
him  just  because  he  was  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
that  you  shouldn't  go  into  other  states  to  try  to 
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Fryt   influence  elections.   I  think  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney 

was  head  of  that  deputation  to  him.   Sara  was  one  of 

the  other  leaders.  At  any  rate,  can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  Phelan's  attitude? 

Fault  No,  I  don't  remember  anything.   Of  course  he  wasn't 
ever  any  conspicuous  person  in  our  campaign. 

Fry i   I  noticed  that  Joe  Knowland,  who  is  another  Calif ornian, 
made  a  marvelous  speech  on  your  behalf  a  couple  of 
years  before  this,  when  he  was  in  Congress. 

Fault   That  was  later  on,  of  course. 

Fry i   No,  that  was  before,  when  he  was  in  Congress,  I  think. 

Fault   Yes.   Senator  Knowland  I  don't  think  was  there  in  the 
suffrage  days,  was  he? 

Fryt    This  wasn't  Senator  Bill  Knowland;  I  meant  Congressman 
Knowland,  Joe,  the  father.   He  was  in  one  of  his  last 
terms  in  the  House  when  he  made  this  statement.   He  was 
a  Republican,  incidentally. 

Fault   I  think  this  will  be  so  valuable  too  for  things  like 
this  that  you  bring  in.   All  the  people  who  were 
associated  in  any  way  with  these  individual  congressmen 
will  be  so  interested  in  this. 

Fryt   We  are  always  interested  in  California's  congressmen 

and  any  new  information  we  can  get  on  them  to  round  out 
their  papers.  [Pause.]  Well,  we  will  go  breezing  on 
into  1916  then.   In  April — 

Fault   Of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  very  big  things  that  we 

did,  this  women  voters  [convention]  and  having  that 

booth  and  getting  that  petition  presented  with  such 
an  enormous  number  of  people. 

Fryt   How  do  you  rate  what  that  accomplished? 

Fault   Well,  I  think  it  accomplished  everything  we  wanted. 

It  was  one  of  the  big  outstanding  things  I  think  that 
we  did.   The  first  convention  ever  held  by  women 
voters,  you  see.   And  getting  them  as  far  as  we  could 
get  them  lined  up  for  this  policy  opposing  the  party 
in  power  as  long  as  it  continued  to  oppose  us.  And  then 
getting  it  dramatized  by  going  across  the  country  so 
the  whole  world — the  whole  country  would  know  about  it. 
I  think  it  was  very  effective  and  very  useful. 
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1916:   THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY  IS  FORMED 


Working  for  the  Endorsement  from  the  Democrats, 
Republicans,  and  Progressives 

Fry:   Well,  you  followed  that  up  in  April  of  1916  with  that 
big  meeting — 

Paul:   That's  the  one  in  Chicago. 

Fry:   Not  yet,  I  don't  believe.  [Reading.]  This  was  the 

conference  on  April  8  and  9  in  Washington  that  included 
members  of  an  advisory  committee  representing  thirty- 
six  unenfranchised  states.  And  the  Congressional  Union 
was  "ready  to  undertake  its  most  pretentious  election 
campaign"  and  Alice  Paul  called  for  "an  independent 
political  party."  There  was  a  big  procession  connected 
with  all  of  this  gathering  of  women  too.   (I'm  sure  you 
never  missed  a  chance  to  have  a  procession.) 

Paul:   That's  when  we  decided  to  have  what  we  called  a  National 
Woman's  Party.   Is  that  it? 

Fry:   Yes,  I  think  so.   And  then  you  held  your  big  gathering 

of  the  women — just  before  the  other  parties'  conventions. 

Paul:   In  Chicago  [June  5-6-7,  1916].   But  you  see,  it  was  made 
up  only  of  women  who  could  vote,  and  we  elected  Mrs. 
Anne  Martin  president  in  Chicago. 

Fry:   And  you  had  a  train  that  went  from  the  East  to  the 

West  to  invite  everybody,  around  the  end  of  April.   It 
went  all  around  the  suffrage  states. 

Paul:   Well,  we  had  three  special  trains.   One  was  the  Suffrage 
Special,  we  called  it,  and  it  went  all  around  the 
country.   Then  we  followed  it  later  by  one  called  the 
Prison  Special,  where  all  the  people  who  went  were 
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Paul  i   ex-prisoners. 

Fry:   That  was  not  in  this  campaign  though;  that  was  later. 

Paul:   Later  yes,  that's  right. 

But  you  see  at  that  meeting  at  Chicago  we  voted  to 
carry  this  campaign  in  the  coming  election  into  all  the 
states  where  women  were  voting.   Just  concentrate  on 
that. 


Fry:   As  you  had  done  in 

Paul:   Only  we  did  it  on  a  much  bigger  scale. 

Fry«   Bigger  because  you  had  more  states,  or  because  you 
used  more  women? 

Paul:   No,  bigger  because  we  had  just  grown  stronger.   We  had 
more  women  we  could  send  out  to  campaigns,  we  had—we 
started  off  with  this  big  convention  in  Chicago.   Mrs. 
Belmont,  I  remember,  got  up  and  pledged,  I  think  it 
was  $50,000--the  Suffragist  will  tell  what  it  was—to 
defeat  every  Democrat.   She  didn't  actually  give  the 
money  later  on.   I  don't  know  what  happened  to  her. 
But  she  often—  We  got  to  know  her  through  the  years. 
She  was  very  often  full  of  enthusiasm  and  said,  "I'll 
pay  for  this"  —  you  know  there  are  lots  of  people  like 
that—  and  then  when  the  time  comes,  they  think,  well, 
they  guess  they'd  rather  not.   [Laughter.]  So  she 
didn't  give  us  anything  like  $50,000  but  I  think  anyway 
she  got  up  and  announced  it  at  this  great  big  meeting, 
do  you  have  a  Blackstone  Theater,  or  something  like 
that  in  Chicago? 

Fry:   Yes.   That's  right. 

Paul  i   In  Chicago.   And  that's  where  we  had  all  these  men  come 
from  the  different  parties  and  say  what  they  would  do. 

Fry  i   Oh,  yes.   Now  tell  about  that. 

Paul:   It's  all  there  in  the  Suffragist.   You  can  look  through 
it. 

Fry:   You  had  the  candidates  coming  to  you.   All  the  Suffragist 
says  is  that  representatives  from  each  party  did  come 
and  did  try  to  woo  you  to  their  cause  and  their  party. 

Paul:   And  I  remember  particularly  well  Dudley  Field  Malone, 


Paul «  who  came  for  the  Democrats.  First  time  we  had  ever  met 
him.   And  he  was  of  course  an  eloquent  speaker.   And  he 
became  absolutely  furious,  [laughing]  furious  that  we 
would  dream  of  opposing  the  Democrats.   And  he  wasn't 
able  to  give  any  real  satisfactory  pledge  that  they 
would  help  us. 

I  think  we  had  everybody  come,  every  party. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


Paul:   And  at  that  time  I  think  the  Roosevelt  party,  which  had 
dwindled  to  a  very  little  one,  gave  us  an  endorsement, 
and  the  Prohibition  party,  and  the  Socialist  party. 

Fry «   Yes,  I  have  here  that  even  before  this  happened,  I 

think  about  in  May,  Teddy  Roosevelt  announced  in  favor 
of  the  suffrage  movement. 

Paul:   Yes,  but  then  at  this  time,  his  party  did. 

Fry:   I  thought  maybe  you  would  know  what  brought  Roosevelt 
around  or  who  brought  him  around. 

Paul:  What  date  are  you  on  now? 

Fry:   Well,  this  was  in  May  just  before  you  met  in  Chicago 
in  June  for  your  first  national  convention. 

Paul:   There  was  a  suffrage  meeting  held  in  New  York—not  by 
us,  I  don't  know  who,  but  probably  by  Mrs.  Blatch's 
society,  but  some  suffrage  meeting — and  I  went  up  to  it 
just  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  speaker.   I  remember  going  with  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  our  national  treasurer,  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  around  up  to  the  platform  to  thank 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  wonderful  speech  he'd  made  for 
suffrage.  Now  perhaps  that's  the  time  that  you  have 
that  he  came  out. 

Fry:   Oh,  may  be. 

Paul:   But  he  did.   Then  I  remember  that  we  always  regarded 

him  as  an  ally,  always.  And  I  think  that  this  meeting 
out  in  Chicago  when  his  party — no,  he  had  two  conven 
tions,  the  first  one  in  1912  when  they  formed  this 
Bull  Moose  Party,  and  I  think  that  was  the  one  when  he 
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Paul:   ran  against  Wilson  and  Wilson  got  in  because  there  were 
so  many  candidates »  the  Republicans  were  divided  between 
Roosevelt  and  whoever  the  other  candidate  was. 

Fry«   Taft. 

Paul i   I  guess  so.   So  then,  he  wasn't  deeply  interested  but 
we  regarded  him  as  a  friend.  And  when  Hughes  was 
finally  nominated  for  the  Republicans  at  that  convention 
you  know  in  Chicago  [in  1916],  we  tried  of  course  to 
get  every  candidate  to  come  out--just  as  we  tried  this 
year  to  get  McGovem—we're  [laughing]  still  doing  the 
same  old  thing. 

Well,  we  couldn't  get  Hughes.   Miss  Alice  Carpenter 
was  one  of  the  leading  Republican  women  in  New  York  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Roosevelt,  and  whom  I  had  asked  to 
try  to  get  Roosevelt  to  use  his  influence  with  Hughes. 
We  were  getting  everybody  to  go  to  Hughes  to  say,  "Don't 
be  such  a  fool.   Do  come  out  for  this  measure,"  and  so 
on.   So  Miss  Carpenter  said,  "I  think  that  we  had  better 
go  out  and  see  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  and  she  said,  "I  know  him 
and  I  know  he  will  make  an  appointment  to  see  me,  and 
if  you  will  come  along  with  me,  because  you  perhaps 
know  more  about  what's  going  on."  So  I  said  I  would. 

So  we  went  out  together  to  Oyster  Bay  and  made  an 
appointment  to  see  him.   I  remember  this  so  vividly. 
So  when  we  went  in  he  was  all  alone  waiting  for  us,  in 
a  sort  of  library,  I  guess  it  was. 

He  said,  "Well  now,  the  great  trouble  is,  in  politics, 
that  people  don't  seem  ever  to  quite  master  this  thought, 
that  you  not  only  have  to  be  right ,  but  you  have  to  be 
right  in  time."  And  he  said,  "Hughes  is  undoubtedly 
some  day  going  to  come  out  for  this  measure.   I  don't 
think  I  can  get  him  to  come  out  now;  he  has  to  consider 
so  much  and  take  so  long.   He  just  hasn't  mastered  the 
idea  if  he  should  be  president—he  thinks  this  is  right, 
apparently- -that  he  must  be  right  in  time  and  let  the 
world  know."  So  he  said,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  can  do 
one  single  thing  with  him,  but  of  course  I  think  you  are 
on  the  right  track,"  and  so  on. 

So  then  Mr.  Hughes  started  on  his  campaign  across 
the  country.  We  had  sent  quite  a  good  many  delegations 
to  Hughes  himself  and  he  was  always  saying  this  would 
require  quite  a  lot  of  thought,  and  the  idea  of  the 
state  referendums  and  everything  had  to  be  carefully 
weighed  and  so  on.   So  nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  get 
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Fault   him  to  say  anything.   So  he  started  on  his  campaign, 

and  he  first  spoke  in  Wyoming,  the  first  suffrage  state. 
He  wouldn't  commit  himself  in  any  way  on  the  subject 
of  the  Amendment. 

And  then  he  went  on  through  the  suffrage  states, 
down  through  California  and  so  on,  never  committing 
himself  at  all  on  the  suffrage  amendment  in  spite  of 
constant  requests  sent  to  him. 

When  he  got  back  to  New  York,  where  they  did  not 
have  the  vote,  then,  in  a  great  speech  that  he  made,  his 
final  speech,  he  came  out  for  the  suffrage  amendment. 
It  was  just  a  perfect  example  of  doing  what  Roosevelt 
had  said  he  would  do.   If  he  had  timed  himself  to  be 
for  it  in  all  those  suffrage  states,  he  would  have  won 
so  much  more  support,  and  if  he  had  kept  silent,  if  he 
had  to  keep  silent,  in  New  York — it  was  not  a  popular 
measure  there  at  that  time — he  would  have  been  much 
wiser. 

So  he  finally  did  come  out. 

Fry:   The  Woman's  Party  had  a  hearing  also  before  the  resolutions 
committee  of  each  national  party,  to  try  to  get  the 
Amendment  in  the  party  platforms. 

Paul«   Yes,  we  did. 

Fry:  For  the  first  time,  suffrage  was  put  in  party  platforms, 
although  not  the  constitutional  amendment.  Can  you  tell 
anything  about  what  went  on  in  those  hearings? 

Paul i   Yes,  I  have  already,  I  think,  told  you  about  that. 

This  was  1916,  and  when  you  were  telling  me  that 
the  National  American  had  rescinded  its  support  of  the 
[rival]  Shaf roth-Palmer  [bill^j,  and  I  said  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  they  did  that  in  1915  because  I 
can  remember  the  tremendous  opposition  to  us  when  we 
asked  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  at  this  hearing 
in  Chicago. 

I  told  you  all  that  before. 
Fry:   Would  you  mind  repeating  it  now? 
Paul:   Do  you  remember  anything  about  what  I  told  you? 
Fryt   Mmm — 
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Fault   Don't  you  remember  what  I  told  you? 

Fryt   [Laughing.]   I  remember.   But  I  want  you  to  tell  it  to 
me  as  though  I  don't  so  I  can  get  it  all  down  on  tape. 

Paul:   All  right.  As  I  said,  I  would  have  to  look  this  up 
and  see  about  that  rescinding  of  the  support  of  the 
Shaf roth-Palmer  bill,  because  when  we  went  in  1916  to 
Chicago  there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  schism  in  there 
between  the  people  who  were  working  for  the  Shafroth- 
Palmer  and  the  people  who  were  working  for  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment. 

Then  to  show  you  how  it  was,  I  said  that  we  wanted 
to  get  first  of  all  a  headquarters  to  work  from,  and  I 
appointed  a  Miss  Sarah  Chapman-- 

[End  of  Tape  4,  Side  B] 
[Tape  5,  Side  A] 

Pauls   I  had  asked  Miss  Chapman  to  go  out  and  find  a  head 
quarters  for  us.  At  that  time  the  different  stores 
were  giving  their  show  windows  to  different  groups  of 
women,  I  suppose  helping  them  in  advertising,  they 
thought.   So  Miss  Chapman  secured  a  shop  in  a  very  good 
location,  with  big  show  windows,  and  we  were  to  have 
that  for  our  headquarters  throughout  this  campaign  with 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  and  all  the  other  candidates. 

Fry:   [Labelling  tape.] 

Paul:  Are  you  listening  to  me? 

Fry:   Yes!   I  am. 

Paul:   So  then  in  a  short  time  we  received  word  from  the  owners 
of  this  business  house  that  had  the  show  windows  that 
they  had  learned  that  we  were  not  a  group  in  good 
standing  and  so  on,  and  that  they  were  withdrawing  their 
offer  of  the  headquarters.   So  then  we  had  to  go  forth 
and  get  another,  which  we  did. 

The  chairman  of  the  whole  group  out  there  that  were 
getting  up  a  parade  through  the  streets  of  Chicago 
asked  us  to  come  in  and  join  with  them.  They  said  they 
would  like  very  much  to  have  us  do  so  because  we  had 
been  getting  up  a  lot  of  things  with  lots  of  people, 
and  they  thought  we  could  help  them.   So  we  said  we 
would  be  delighted  to,  and  I  went  over  to  see  her  and 
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Fault   told  her  that  what  we  always  carried  in  our  processions 
was  "We  demand  an  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  Enfranchising  Women" — remember?  I  told 
you  all  this. 

She  said,  "Oh  well  then,  we  won't  allow  you  to  come 
in  our  procession  because  we  couldn't  possibly,  possibly 
put  such  a  banner  as  that  up.   We  are  just  saying  that 
we  believe  in  suffrage  and  we  are  asking  the  party  to 
come  out  for  suffrage  for  women." 

So  then  we  didn't  go,  and  they  went  alone.   A  day 
of  terrible  storms. 

Then  they  went  in  and  we  went  in,  separately,  to 
the  platform  committee:   two  different  groups  with  two 
different  amendments.   I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  they 
did  get.   They  may  have  gotten  an  expression  of  approval 
of  suffrage,  I  guess — maybe  they  did  by  that  time.   They 
did  not  get  anything  about ,  and  we  did  not  get  anything 
for  the  suffrage  amendment.   So  we  were  two  groups. 
They  were  refusing  to  let  us  walk  with  them  if  we 
mentioned  this  enfranchisement  of  women  by  a  federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  how 
they  could  nationally  be  taking  this  stand  against  any 
mention  of  this  subject  [the  federal  amendment].  And 
they  didn't  mention  it  at  all  in  their  presentation  to 
the  committees.   But  we  did.   I  think  we  got  only  the 
Socialist,  Prohibition,  and  the  third  party,  Roosevelt's 
party — 

Fry:   Progressive. 

Pauli   But  I  remember  later  on  in  Congress,  before  Mrs.  St. 

George  became  our  leader  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
the  congressman  who  had  been  leading  the  fight  for  [our 
Equal  Rights  Amendment]  died  or  was  defeated — was  no 
longer  there.   So  we  had  to  get  a  new  leader.   I  remember 
going  to  see  Congressman  [John  Marshall]  Robsion  of 
Kentucky,  a  Republican,  and  asking  him  if  he  would  become 
our  chief  sponsor.   I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  "Well, 
you  perhaps  don't  remember  me  but  I  remember  you  very 
well.   I  was  on  that  platform  committee  in  Chicago  in 
1916,  and  I  remember  you  all  coming  in  bedraggled, 
wanting  to  have  the  suffrage  amendment  before  Congress 
approved  by  our  platform  committee.  And  we  didn't 
approve  it."  But  he  said,  "It  made  a  very  deep  impres 
sion  on  me,  and  I  am  personally  supporting  it  and  I  will 
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Paul:   be  glad  to  be  your  chief  sponsor." 

So  I  remember  these  very,  very  well—that  hearing 
that  we  had  there.   Again  it  was  the  two  groups  of  women, 
[and  one]  still  asking  for  the  Shafroth-Palmer  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  and  [one]  asking  for  the  full  amendment. 

Fry:   Well,  at  least  suffrage  did  become  a  part  of  the  platform 
in  each  of  the  major  parties. 

Paul:   Just  general  suffrage,  but  not  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment . 

Fry:   I  think  that  was  the  first  time  that  any  kind  of  suffrage 
had  been  mentioned,  but  I  wondered  if  it  was  more  the 
National  American's  idea.   I  copied  down  what  the  Resolu 
tions  Committee  of  the  Democrats  said.   Let's  see,  the 
Democrats  recommended  "the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
the  women  of  the  country  by  the  states  upon  the  same 
terms  as  men." 

Pauli   Yes,  that's  the  state  referendum. 

Fry:   And  the  Republicans  said  "Each  state  is  to  settle  this 
question  for  itself." 

Paul:   You  see,  that  was  the  position  that  the  National  American 
was  taking. 

So  after  all  those  years  of  Miss  Anthony  going  to 
these  conventions  and  so  on,  and  working  all  by  herself — 
you  see,  it  made  me  feel  very  sad  to  think  that  the  women 
themselves  would  consent  to  work  against  themselves,  but 
they  did. 

Now,  what's  the  next  question? 

Fry:   Well,  I  have  that  Wilson  is  still  standing  on  states' 
rights  and — 

Paul:   Yes,  he  was. 

Fry:    — he  spoke  to  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  NAWSA.   I 
think  that  was  some  time  in  the  summer,  when  he  spoke  to 
them.   And  I  wondered  if  this  made  hearts  sink  in  the 
National  Woman's  Party? 

Paul:   Well,  that  was  his  position.   There  was  not  anything 
unusual  about  that.   It  wasn't  very  much  of  an  event. 
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Paul i   That's  what  he  always  said. 
Fry:   Then  on  August  10,  11,  and  12 — 

Paul:   You  see,  the  thing  that  was  bad  about  it  all  was  that  a 
suffrage  organization  that  had  had  the  tradition  of 
working  for  many  many  years ,  before  we  were  even  born , 
for  this  federal  suffrage  amendment,  that  they  would 
have  at  their  national  convention  an  address  by  a 
person  who  said  he  was  against  itl   It  gave  support  to 
our  not  getting  it. 

Fry:   And  just  further  divided  everyone,  I  guess. 


The  Campaign.  1916 


Fry:    It  looks  like  you  had  a  planning  conference  at  Colorado 
Springs.   This  was  August  10,  11,  12,  and  again-- 

Paul:   What  year  was  that? 

Fry:   That's  in  the  same  campaign,  1916.  You  had  representa 
tives  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  come  to 
plead  with  you  there.   That's  where  you  planned  your 
big  campaign  and  the  organizers'  work  and  so  forth. 

Paul:  NO,  no,  no.   It  wasn't.  We  planned  all  that  up  in 
Chicago. 

Fry:   Oh.  Well,  it  says  that  there  you  were  going  to  plan 
the  protest  campaign  against  the  Democrats. 

Paul:   Well,  maybe  the  protest  campaign  for  Colorado.   We  had 
planned  the  protest  campaign  against  the  Democrats  up 
in  Chicago,  when  we  elected  Anne  Martin  to  be  the 
president  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  made  up  only 
of  women  from  the  suffrage  states. 

Fry:   Except  that  was  before  you  definitely  had  word  that  the 
Democrats  were  not  going  to  include  it  in  their  platform 
that  year.   You  didn't  know  that  until  after  you  had 
your  convention. 

Paul:  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  We  knew  when  we  went  out 

there.   The  person  who  came  to  speak  for  the  Democrats — 
I  told  you  how  Dudley  Field  Malone  who  afterwards 
married  Doris  Stevens,  stood  there  and  argued  on  that 
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Paul:  platform,  I  remember,  until  finally  I  guess  the  people 
who  owned  the  hotel  or  the  hall  came  and  put  down  the 
curtain  to  send  him  home.  He  was  in  such  a  towering 
rage.  When  Mrs.  Belmont  got  up  and  pledged  $50,000  to 
defeat  the  Democrats,  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  our 
minds  up  to  that  moment  they  were  opposing  us.   The 
person  they  sent  couldn't  say  anything  that  they  were 
going  to  change  their  policy.  That  was  the  reason  he 
was  so  angry.   I  don't  see  what  we  would  do  out  in — I 
remember  very  well  that  meeting  out  in  Colorado,  but 
it  was  totally  different  from  what  you  say. 

Fry:   Maybe  it  was  just  for  Colorado  then. 

Paul:  That  was  the  meeting.   I  was  there  at  that  meeting. 
What  date  was  it  again? 

Fry:   August  10  to  12. 

Paul:   I  remember  that  Hazel  Hunkins — and  I  have  told  you 

about  her  over  in  Europe,  I  think,  and  how  I  went  up 
with  her  to  see  Jeannette  Rankin--this  girl  from 
Montana—to  try  to  get  Jeannette  Rankin  to  vote  against 
war,  just  unofficially,  from  ourselves.   We  had  never 
seen  her,  but  she  came  down  from  Montana.   In  fact  you 
can  probably  find  all  this  out  in  the  Katzenstein  book 
because  Miss  Katzenstein  had  gone  out  as  our  organizer 
to  Montana  in  that  campaign,  and  she  had  gotten  this 
Hazel  Hunkins  interested.   When  we  had  our  meeting  down 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Hazel  came  down.   First  time  we 
ever  met  her. 

She  wanted  to  throw  in  her  life  work  with  us,  which 
she  did.   She  went  on  with  us  down  to  Washington  and 
remained  one  of  our  workers  until  suffrage  was  won,  and 
went  to  prison  with  us.   We  have  some  pictures  of  her 
heading  the  suffrage  procession;  she  was  going  out  to 
the  White  House  to  picket.   She  was  a  very  lovely  girl. 

I  don't  remember  it  as  being  anything  but  just  one 
of  the  organizing  meetings  that  we  had  there.   It  certainly 
wasn't  going  to  plan  our  policy  because  our  policy  had 
been  planned  and  we  had  elected  a  committee  headed  by 
Miss  Martin  to  carry  it  out. 

Fry:   So,  in  the  big  1916  campaign,  everybody  went  out  and 

pitched  in  in  the  suffrage  states,  but  we  need  a  picture 
of  how  this  was  organized  and  how  you-- 
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Paul:   Yes,  it  was  all  organized  from  Chicago,* and  I  was  there 
and  stayed  through  the  whole  campaign  organizing  it.   I 
didn't  go  into  any  of  the  states,  except  I  did  go  down 
to  Colorado  for  that  meeting.   For  instance,  in  Chicago, 
we  had  a  big  "banner  across  the  street:   "Vote  Against 
the  Democratic  Party,"  and  so  on  (I  don't  know  exactly 
what  it  said,  but  that  was  its  idea)  because  they  were 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  the  idea.  And 
we  did  it  in  all  the  states,  had  these  big  banners, 
because  we  had  so  little  time  and  money,  and  one  great 
banner  gave  your  message  pretty  well  to  each  big  city. 
We  had  somebody  in  every  one  of  these  suffrage  states. 
We  usually  sent  two  or  three  together. 

We  did  just  the  ordinary  things  you  always  do.   For 
instance  in  Chicago  I  remember  that  the  person  named 
Matilda  Hall  Gardner,  who  came  from  Chicago,  came  out 
to  help  us.   Her  husband  was  the  NBA  representative  in— 
you  know  what  the  NEA  is?  National  Enterprise—a  great 
newspaper  [association]. 

Fry:    Oh,  yes.   The  newspaper  association. 

Pauls  Well,  her  husband  was  the  head  of  the  NEA  bureau  in 

Washington.  She  came  to  Chicago  to  help  because  she  had 
grown  up  in  Chicago  and  knew  a  great  many  people  there. 
She  took  over,  I  remember,  the  question  of  getting  up 
parlor  meetings,  and  she  had  little  parlor  meetings 
every  day  practically  to  which  we  would  send  somebody 
to  speak  trying  to  turn  votes  in  that  little  district. 
We  just  did  the  way  anybody  conducts  a  campaign.  The 
way  the  Republicans  did  and  the  Democrats  did—only  they 
did  it  on  a  bigger  and  vaster  scale  than  we  were  able 
to  do. 

Then  we  took  deputations. 
Fry:   To  candidates? 

Paul:   [Pause.]  I  don't  know  whether  any  candidates  came  or 
not,  but  if  they  did  we  would  take  deputations  to  them. 
We  had  a  great  many  street  meetings  in  Chicago.  We  just 
tried  to  put  the  question  on  the  map  and  turn  as  many 
women  as  we  could.   I  remember  one  woman—you  perhaps 
know  who  she  is  and  know  her.   She  died  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Avery  Coonley.  Did  you  ever  know  her? 

Fry:   No. 

Paul:   She  and  her  sister  were  very  wealthy  women  who  had 
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Paul:   inherited  quite  a  fortune  from  their  father,  who  came 
from  Michigan.   They  were  very  public  spirited.   For 
instance,  they  gave  the  alumni  house  at  Vassar,  gave 
the  whole  building.  They  did  a  great  many  things.  Her 
husband  was  in  charge  of  the  information  service  for 
the  Christian  Science  Church.  She  was  a  very  devout 
Christian  Scientist,  and  somehow  or  other  Elsie  Hill  had 
gotten  to  know  her,  I  don't  remember  how.  Elsie  Hill 
was  out  there  in  Chicago  with  me,  just  speaking  all  the 
time.  Of  course  she  was  a  very  good  speaker,  just  never 
ended  speaking.  We  were  trying  to  change  votes,  as 
many  votes  as  we  could.  We  had  a  very  prominent  woman 
as  our  state  chairman  out  there  in  Chicago  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Rosenwald--did  you  ever  hear  of  them? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:   She  went  on  our  board  out  there.   And  I  remember  that 
simplified  everything  for  us  because  anything  that  we 
would  want ,  almost ,  by  using  Mrs .  Rosenwald ' s  name ,  it 
made  it  much  easier  for  us  to  get.   For  instance,  we 
didn't  have  to  establish  a  big  bank  account  or  anything, 
because  they  knew  Mrs.  Rosenwald  was  on  our  board.   It 
helped  us  a  great  deal.   So  we  got  very  influential 
women  out  there  in  Chicago,  I  think,  to  help. 

But,  among  others,  Elsie  Hill  got  to  know  Mrs. 
Avery  Coonley,  who  was  interested  in  progressive  educa 
tion  and  had  started  a  kind  of  a  school  out  there  which 
she  financed.   Elsie,  I  guess,  was  interested  in  that 
and  got  to  know  her  that  way.   Probably  she  got  to  know 
her  through  Vassar  because  they  were  both  Vassar 
graduates. 

She  took  me  one  day  out  to  see  Mrs.  Coonley.   We 
thought  she  would  have  a  big  circle,  and  if  we  would 
get  these  prominent  women,  each  one  would  have  a  big 
circle,  and  it  might  be  an  easier  way  to  get  votes  for 
what  we  wanted.   I  remember  asking  her  if  she  wouldn't 
just  not  vote  for  Wilson,  and  not  vote  for  any  Democrats. 
She  said  she  would  have  to  think  about  this  and  so  on. 
Anyway  from  that  interview  she  became  a  warm  friend  and 
continued  until  her  death. 

I  went  out  after  the  campaign  was  over  (and  Wilson 
had  been  reelected,  of  course;  that's  when  we  had  all 
this  campaign  to  get  Hughes  and  didn't  succeed)  I  went 
to  see  her  to  ask  her  for  money  then.   I  remember  she 
gave  about  $750  or  something.   She  said,  "Now  I  want 
you  to  go  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Hooker,  because  we  try  to 
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Paul:   make  our  gifts  together,  and  if  she  knows  I  have  given 

to  the  Woman's  Party  she  will  give  to  the  Woman's  Party. 
Probably  the  same  amount." 

So  I  said,  "How  did  you  vote?"   She  said,  "I  voted 
just  as  you  asked  me  to  vote.   I  voted  for  the  prohibi 
tion  ticket,  all  the  way  down  the  line."  So  we  knew  we 
were  turning  a  great  many  votes.   I  don't — I  suppose 
you  were  too  young  to  know  anything  about  the  campaign 
when  it  came  to  California. 

Fry:    I  have  read  about  it. 

Paul:   Well,  I  think  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Fry:    Something  kind  of  intrigued  me,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  throw  any  light  on  this  or  not,  but  according 
to  the  Suffragist,  you  had  a  very  good  kind  of  reporting 
system  set  up  so  that  you  were  able  to  warn  certain 
Republicans  when  you  felt  they  were  going  to  lose  in 
certain  districts  in  the  West.   The  Suffragist  intimates 
that  you  kind  of  established  a  reputation  for  knowing 
what  the  political  winds  were  in  each  district  around 
the  West. 

Paul:   Well  of  course  we  did.   We  had  to. 

Fry:    — That  you  had  a  better  system  operating  than  either 
major  political  party  did. 

Paul:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  we  always  had  in 
every  state  a  group  of  women  who  kept  us  informed  of 
what  the  situation  was.   You  see,  most  of  these  men  in 
the  suffrage  states  all — in  fact  it  was  unanimous  among 
them  to  support  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.   So  we 
were  not  out  [to  elect  Republicans].   We  were  out  to 
defeat  all  Democrats  because  they  had  caucused  and  were 
in  power  and  could  do  it  and  wouldn ' t  do  it.   But  we 
were  not  out  of  course  to  elect  Republicans.   We  didn't 
go  out  to  do  that,  go  out  to  do  any  party.   We  didn't 
care  whether  they  voted  like  Mrs.  Coonley,  whether  they 
voted  Prohibition,  Socialist,  or  Republican,  whatever 
they  wanted,  [as  long  as  it  wasn't  Democratic]. 

I  have  always  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  that  we  could  find  and  that  we  did  use  to 
change  the  Democratic  party  and  change  President  Wilson, 
because  of  course,  you  know,  it  wasn't  so  long  after 
that  that  he  did  change. 
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Fry:    Yes,  and  Vance  McCormick  was  the  man  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  that  campaign.   I  believe 
that  after  the  campaign  was  over,  he  made  a  public 
statement  that  by  the  next  election,  in  1918,  the  weak 
places  in  the  Democratic  party  must  be  patched  up.   One 
of  the  weak  places,  he  said,  was  suffrage,  and  the 
Democrats  should  be  doing  something  about  suffrage 
before  then.   Do  you  remember  that? 

Paul:   No,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  it.   [Laughter.] 

Fry i    In  your  own  evaluation,  do  you  feel  you  were  more 

successful  in  your  1916  efforts  than  you  had  been  in 
your  1914  efforts? 

Paul i  Well,  of  course;  we  did  it  on  a  much  bigger  scale.  We 
had  ourselves  become  much  larger,  stronger.   We  had 
more  women  to  go  out  to  the  different  states.   We  tried 
to  send  somebody,  and  I  guess  we  did  send  somebody,  from 
Washington  to  every  state.   Those  people  who  went  in 
with  nothing  to  do  but  defeat  the  Democrats,  could 
accomplish  more  than  getting  some  local  committee  [made 
up  of  local  people]  that  were  doing  like  myself  [now]— 
having  storm  windows  put  on  [laughing]  and  being  diverted 
by  everything  else. 

Fryt    Oh,  I  see.   It  really  worked  better  if  you  sent  someone 
out  into  the  state. 

Paul i   That's  the  reason  we  always  did. 

Fry:    I  should  think  that  you  also  stood  the  chance  of  a  local 
person  getting  diverted  into  another  campaign  that  was 
going  on  there. 

Paul:   By  sending  somebody  out,  she  had  the  one  task  of—if 
there  wasn't  a  good  local  committee—building  it  up 
and  guiding  them.   The  whole  thing,  I  think,  worked 
very  well. 
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1917'   THE  FINAL  PHASE  BEGINS 


Suffrage  Banner  Sneaked  into  Congress 

Fry:   Then  the  President  took  office.   Did  you  have  any  doubt 
that  he  was  going  to  omit  the  Amendment  again  from  his 
address  to  Congress—as  he  did? 

Paul«  That  would  be  1916.  We  took  it  for  granted  he  would. 
He  had  never  changed  his  position  that  we  knew  of,  at 
that  time. 

Fry:   That  was  when  Mabel  unfurled  her  banner  from  the  congres 
sional  gallery.   In  the  middle  of  his  address. 

Paul:  No.   She  unfurled  that  banner,  as  I  remember,  on  a 

speech  that  he  was  making  for  the,  I  think  it  was  the 
Puerto  Ricans  or  some  group. 

Fry:   You  are  right  in  that  it  was  his  message  to  Congress  on 
what  he  wanted  to  do  with  legislation  for  that  year,  in 
January  of  191?.  Wilson  had  gone  on  eloquently  about 
the  suffrage  that  had  been  granted  and  the  freedom  given 
to  the  Philippines — meaning  Filippino  men. 

Paul:   Seemed  to  me--was  this  Filippinos?  I  thought  it  was 
Puerto  Ricans  or  somebody. 

Fry:    Filippinos.   And  that  was  the  moment  that  Mabel  chose 
to  unfurl  her  large  banner  from  the  balcony,  which  she 
has  told  me  about  in  her  interview. 

Paul i   Yes.  There  were  others  there,  you  know.   It  wasn't 
just  Mabel. 

Fry:   Yes,  there  were  five. 

Paul:   The  way  we  got  it  done  was  through  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rogers, 
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Fault   the  one  I  have  told  you  so  much  about.   Mrs.  Rogers' 
husband  was  the  greatest  authority  probably  in  the 
United  States  on  goiters;  I  guess  you  know  that. 
People  went  from  all  over  the  country  to  him.  We  have 
her  painting  now  on  the  wall  in  the  headquarters. 

Fry:   How  did  she  help  with  this? 

Fault   When  she  was  a  young  and  very  beautiful  girl  apparently, 
the  daughter,  I  think,  of  a  judge,  anyway  an  eminent, 
distinguished  lawyer  up  in  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  Rogers  was 
a  medical  student  there,  they  became  engaged  to  be 
married.   Suddenly  she  developed  a  goiter,  and  so  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  devote  all  his  time  £to  this] 
because  she  would  no  longer  marry  him.   She  said,  "A 
goiter  is  incurable  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  your  wife 
and  have  this  disfigurement,"  and  also  it  had  other 
effects  I  guess  on  your  body.   So  she  said  she  wouldn't 
marry  him.   And  he  said,  "Well  then,  I  am  going  to  drop 
everything  else  and  find  out  how  to  cure  goiters." 

So  he  concentrated  as  a  young  medical  student,  and 
he  did  discover  a  cure  for  goiters,  which  was  the  first 
time  it  ever  happened.   So  he  cured  Mrs.  Rogers,  and 
she  became  his  bride  after  that  and  married  him.   He 
therefore,  having  for  his  own  interest  in  curing  Mrs. 
Rogers,  become  an  authority  in  this  field  of  not  only 
goiters  but  everything  connected  with  the  thyroid  and 
so  on,  and  so  people  came  from  all  over  the  country. 

I  nearly  always  stayed  with  Mrs.  Rogers  when  I  went 
up  to  New  York  instead  of  going  to  a  hotel.   She  always 
invited  me  to  come ,  and  to  save  expense  I  always  went . 
And  also  because  I  wanted  to  always  be  with  her  as  much 
as  possible.   And  I  remember  when  I  would  go  in  the  front 
door--it  was  one  of  the  houses  in  New  York  where  you  have 
on  the  ground  floor  your  dining  room,  then  a  steep 
stairway  and  then  upstairs,  sort  of  living  quarters. 
Well,  I  would  walk  up  the  stairs  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  walk  up  because  every  single  step  was 
covered  by  women  seated  there  or  men  seated  there 
waiting  to  see  Dr.  Rogers  because  of  their  thyroid  or 
glands  or  something. 

And  finally,  it  got  to  be  so  that  he  would  never 
make  an  appointment.   He  took  anybody  who  came  and  he 
charged  them  all  the  same- -I  think  $2  a  visit.   It  was 
almost  a  miracle  the  way  they  were  cured.   I  remember 
so  vividly  when  I  would  go  up.   Mrs.  Rogers,  I  would 
find  had  [finally]  been  driven  up  to  the  top  floor  of 
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Paul i   this  "big  house — the  only  place  she  could  sit  or  receive 
her  friends  anywhere,  because  the  whole  second  floor, 
where  he  had  his  office  was  just  filled  with  some  more 
of  these  people. 

Then  he  would  never  send  a  bill.   But  he  had  a 
secretary.   Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  secretary  together  would 
contrive  to  send  out  the  $2  bills  to  people.   He  was 
just  a  marvelous  man  in  being  unselfish — completely 
unselfish  type,  I  thought. 

So  one  day  I  happened  to  be  there  when  this  occurred! 
He  came  in  and  he  told  us — at  the  dining  room  table,  all 
of  us—that  one  of  his  Yale  classmates  had  brought  his 
wife  to  see  him  that  day,  and  this  Yale  classmate  had  a 
wife  who  had  shingles.   Do  you  know  what  shingles  are? 

Fry i    It's  a  rash,  isn't  it? 

Paul:   Something  that  goes  all  around  your  waist,  I  think. 
And  [his  classmate]  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  he 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  so  he  had  taken  his  wife  to 
Austria  and  all  places  in  the  world  where  they  were 
supposed  to  be  great  experts  on  health  measures  to  try 
to  have  the  shingles  cured.  (It  goes  all  the  way  around 
and  I  don't  know  what  consequences  it  has.)  He  never 
could  get  any  relief  for  his  wife.   [The  congressman] 
said  that  people  had  been  saying  to  him,  "Why  don't 
you  take  your  wife  to  Dr.  Rogers.,  why  do  you  go  all 
over  the  world?"  And  he  said,  "Dr.  Rogers?  I  never 
would  go  to  him;  I  was  on  the  crew  with  him  in  Yale. 
He  doesn't  know  one  single  thing  about  it.   This  man, 
all  he  could  do  was  to  be  a  good  person  in  our  Yale 
races,"  and  so  on.  Finally,  when  he  grew  so  desperate 
(and  his  wife  was  always  getting  worse  and  he  was 
definitely  very  devoted  to  her)  he  said  all  right,  he 
would  swallow  his  prejudice  against  his  fellow  crewmate 
and  go  and  see  him.   So  Dr.  Rogers  told  me  that  this 
day  he  has  come  with  this  wife. 

And  he  said,  "I  saw  in  a  minute  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.   It  was  very  simple.   I  knew  exactly  what  to 
do.   I  gave  her  some  pills  to  take,"  and  he  said,  "The 
whole  thing  disappeared;  she  is  completely  cured.  There 
was  no  reason  at  all  for  all  these  years  of  hesitation. 
Very  simple  to  anybody  who  is  familiar  now  with  all  these 
glands . " 

So  then  this  man  talked  to  Mrs.  Rogers  and  said, 
"You  know,  Dr.  Rogers  won't  allow  me  to  pay  him  anything, 
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Paul:   and  I  can,  because  the  only  thing  I  have  is  quite  a 

good  deal  of  money.   I  would  like  to  pay  him.   He  won't 
allow  me  to  give  him  a  single  ten-cent  piece,  and  I 
feel  so  indebted.  This  has  transformed  our  lives,  what 
he  has  done  for  us."  And  he  said,  "If  you  ever  need 
anything  in  Congress,  come  to  me.   No  matter  what  it  is, 
I  will  get  it  done  for  you  because  it  will  be  a  little 
way  I  might  repay  Dr.  Rogers." 

So  [later],  when  we  decided  we  would  have  a  banner 
put  out,  when  we  knew  this—you  say  Filippinos,  whoever 
it  was—was  going  to  come  up,  we  could  point  out  that 
he  was  so  solicitous  for  equality  for  other  people  and 
not  for  people  at  home— just  the  same  way  we  did  when 
we  were  burning  his  words,  you  know,  later  on.   So  Mrs. 
Rogers  said,  "Now  I  think  I  have  never  asked  Mr.  So-and- 
so  for  anything,"  this  congressman,  and  she  said  it 
was  an  impossible  time  to  get  a  ticket  to  the  gallery; 
it  always  was  these  times  the  President  spoke.   There 
were  only  a  few  tickets  and  they  were  given  out  to  the 
wives  and  so  on  and  the  diplomats.   You  couldn't.   I've 
never  gotten  a  ticket?  I've  never  asked  for  one  because 
I  didn't  like  to  be  under  obligation  to  anybody;  but  I 
have  never  gotten  a  ticket  to  anything  since  I  first 
went  up  to  Congress;  to  this  day  I  have  never  gotten  a 
ticket.   And  we  knew  it  was  almost  impossible.   Mrs. 
Rogers  knew  it  was  almost  impossible. 

So  when  we  planned  this  idea  of  dropping  the  banner 
on  this  subject,  she  said,  "Now  I  will  see  if  I  can  get 
the  tickets."  So  she  wrote  to  this  [congressman]  and 
asked  him,  since  he  told  her  always  to  ask  for  anything 
that  she  wanted.   She  said,  "One  thing  I  would  like  to 
do  would  be  to  have  a  ticket  for  myself  and  some  of  my 
friends  to  go  in  for  this  opening  speech  of  the  President, 
on — you  say  Philippines — whatever  it  was  [laughing].   So 
she  got  the  tickets  and  she  came  down  to  Washington  with 
the  tickets,  and  so  she  gave  one  ticket  to  Miss  Vernon, 
apparently.   I  didn't  remember  whom  she  did  give  them 
to.   But  she  kept  one  ticket  for  herself.   A  little 
group  of  four  or  five  I  think  went  in  with  their  banners 
concealed  somewhere  about  their  person.   And  ^then  when 
this  moment  came,  I  think  they  all  put  out  their  banners. 
Or  one  long  banner. 

Fryi   It  was  one  big  banner  which  Mabel  laid  down  at  their 
feet  once  they  got  in,  Mabel  said. 

Paul:   Yes,  I  think  they  all  put  down  the  same  banner. 
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Fry:   And  they  all  had  a  string  then  that  they  held  it  by. 

Paul:   So  anyway  Mrs.  Rogers — it's  not  that  I  don't  think 

Mabel  did  everything,  because  she  undoubtedly  did—but 
I  just  remember  Mrs.  Rogers  then  because  that  was  the 
end  that  I  was  familiar  with,  of  getting  them  in.   And 
so  they  did.   And  then  they  were  all  asked  to  leave,  as 
you  know. 

But  it  was  very  effective,  very  effective,  written 
up  in  the  papers,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  effective 
thing  to  do.   But  it  was  all  due  to  this  curing  [laughing]. 
It  couldn't  have  been  done  if  we  couldn't  have  gotten  the 
banner  in,  and  couldn't  have  gotten  in — I  don't  know 
that  we  could  have  gotten  in  if  it  hadn't  have  been  for 
this  man's  feeling  of  obligation  to  Dr.  Rogers. 

Fryi   And  that  was  just  a  little  while  before  your  picketing 
began. 


The  Death  and  Memorial  of  Inez  Milholland 


Fry:   Now  in  the  meantime  you  had  the  Inez  Milholland  memorial 
service. 

Paul:   Yes,  and  you  know  all  about  that  I  am  sure. 

Fry:   You  brought  Sara  Bard  Field  out  from  the  West  Coast  to 
give  a  speech  there. 

Paul:  No,  we  brought  Sara  for  the  presentation  of  the  statues 

at  the  end  of  the  campaign.   I  told  you  about  the  statues, 
do  you  remember,  this  morning. 

Fry:   Yes,  she  came  out  for  that  too.   Okay,  maybe  she  didn't 
come  out  for  the  Inez  Milholland  memorial  service.* 

Paul:   No,  she  didn't,  because  the  principal  speech  was  made 
by  Maud  Younger.   I  remember  this  Mr.  Gallagher  (who 
interviewed  me  last  week)  said,  "Well,  I  read  that  you 
told  somebody  that  the  way  to  speak  was  to  read  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  and  then  make  the  same  kind  of  a 


*Field's  speech  was  the  presentation  of  the  memorial 
resolution  to  President  Wilson  following  the  service  for 
Inez  Milholland. 
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Fault   speech."  And  I  remembered  it  too.   It  was  what  I  told 
Maud  Younger  when  she  said,  "I  don't  know  how  I  can 
speak  in  this  tribute  to  Inez  Milholland,  or  what  to 
say."  And  so  I  remember  she  was  the  person  who  made  the 
speech  there. 

Fry«   We  haven't  mentioned  Inez  Milholland  and  her  work  on 
that  1916  campaign,  or  any  of  her  other  work. 

Paul i   Yes,  do  you  want  me  to?  I  think  I  told  you  about  it 
the  other  night.  [Tape  recorder  not  turned  on  then.] 

Fry«   Yes,  you  did.   Of  course  there  is  quite  a  lot  written 
about  her  as  a  result  of  her  death.   So  you  don't  have 
to  say  very  much  now. 

Pauli   I  will  tell  it  if  you  want  me  to. 

She  had  graduated,  you  know,  from  Vassar,  and  she'd 
become  well-known  because  she  was  the  person  who  organized 
this  meeting  in  the  [adjoining]  graveyard  at  Vassar  when 
the  [college]  president  forbade—called  her  before  him 
and  told  her  that  the  board  of  trustees  were  not  willing 
to  have  the  college  have  this  suffrage  meeting.   So  then 
she  got  the  same  ijroup  she  had  gathered  for  the  meeting 
(and  who  had  arranged  to  have  three  speakers  come)   and 
took  them  out  to  the  wall  outside  the  college  which 
separated  the  college  from  the  graveyard.  They  all 
hopped  over  this  wall,  you  may  remember,  and  I  don't 
know  how  she  got  her  speakers  in,  but  she  got  her 
speakers  there  too,  somehow  or  other.   So  they  held 
this  meeting.   It  was  such  good  publicity  that  people 
sort  of  remembered  Inez  Milholland  as  a  result. 

She  then — I  suppose  she  was  about  twenty-eight  or 
something  like  that  and  she  was  already  married  and  she 
had  already  studied  law.   She  tried  to  study  law  at  Yale 
and  various  good  places,  but  they  wouldn't  take  her 
because  she  was  a  woman.   So  she  went  to  New  York  Uni 
versity,  which  then  didn't  have  much  of  a  reputation, 
and  got  a  law  degree  there.   Then  she  offered  to  come 
into  our  campaign,  and  she  rode  at  the  head  of  some  of 
our  processions,  one  at  least.   We  have  this  photograph 
on  many  of  our  letterheads,  you  know,  of  her  in  that 
procession. 

Fry«   On  the  horse? 
Fault   Yes. 
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Paul «      She  offered  to  go  over  the  country  and  try  to 

arouse  women  to  vote  against  the  Democrats,  and  her 
father,  Don  Milholland,  didn't  want  her  to  go  alone, 
so  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  my 
other  daughter,  Vida,  and  have  her  accompany  Inez." 
Vida  had  a  very  beautiful  voice,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
she  would  sing  suffrage  songs  or  things  related  to  it 
at  every  meeting  and  then  Inez  would  appeal  to  people 
not  to  vote  for  the  Democrats. 

I  remember  that  she  said  to  me,  "I  want  to  make 
one  condition:   at  every  meeting,  I  am  the  only  speaker. 
The  reason  is  that  I  am  very  timid  and  have  no  self- 
confidence  and  I  think  maybe  I  could  appeal  to  women 
and  get  them  to  change  their  votes.   But  if  there  were 
another  speaker  there,  I  know  myself  that  I  won't  be 
able  to  open  my  mouth.   I  will  think  she  is  so  much 
better  a  speaker  so  I  will  say  to  her,  "You  go  ahead 
and  speak."   I  know  that  I  can't  do  it  unless  I  am  left 
alone  and  I  will  have  to  do  it." 

So  she  started  out  and,  I  think,  was  very  effective. 
The  meetings,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  very  effective  as 
far  as  we  could  hear.   She  was  an  extra  beautiful  girl 
and  extra .  sort  of,  well  [pause]  she  just  was  so 
beaming  with  her  belief  in  what  she  was  doing.   So 
extremely  sincere.   And  she  was  doing  it  against  quite 
a  great  deal  of  personal  diffidence,  as  she  said.   So 
as  the  meetings  went  on,  one  by  one  by  one,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  bringing  in  very  good  results.  And  then  when 
she  got  to  this  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  speaking, 
she  just  fell  to  the  floor  and  collapsed  and  she  never 
regained  consciousness.   You  know  all  that. 

Fryt    I  didn't  know  that  she  never  regained  consciousness. 

Paul:   Nobody  ever  spoke  to  her  or  heard  anything  from  her 
since. 

Fry:   Was  it  a  stroke? 

Paul:   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  have  a  stroke  when 
you  are  twenty-eight,  can  you? 

Fry I    I  don't  know. 

Paul:  What  the  doctors  out  there  said  was  that  she  had 

pernicious  anemia  and  that  she  had  not  known  she  had  it, 
and  she  had  worked  so  extremely  hard  and  just  worn 
herself  out  and--it  wasn't  a  stroke;  it  might  have  been 
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Paul»   a  heart  attack — they  said  it  was  caused  by  pernicious 

anemia,  whatever  it  was.   So  they  sent  her  body  back  in 
a  coffin  to  New  York,  because  she  was  buried  up  at  her 
family  home  up  at  Westport,  New  York. 

And  then  immediately,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  about 
a  week—we  got  up  this  memorial  meeting  in  the  capitol 
and  sent  a  message  from  the  memorial  meeting  to  Presi 
dent  Wilson  urging  that  no  more  sacrifices  like  this  be 
made  necessary  in  the  effort  to  get  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.   And  Mrs.  William  Kent  offered  the  resolution, 
which  was  good  because  she  was  a  congressman's  wife. 
We  had  the  ceremony  up  in  the  Statuary  Hall,  and  then 
she  took  it  down  with  a  delegation  to  the  President.* 
[Inez  Milholland]  was  one  of  the  very  wonderful  women 
we  had.   Very  tragic  to  lose  her  so  young  and  so  soon. 
On  her  first  speaking  trip. 

Well,  now  what's  the  next  one  you  have  to  ask? 

Fryt    It  seems  that  Wilson's  response  was  another  one  of  "I 
can't  as  the  leader  of  my  party  do  anything  that  my 
party  doesn't  want  me  to  do  or  take  any  stand  that  my 
party  doesn't  want  me  to  take."  The  accounts  I  read 
emphasize  the  extreme  disappointment  of  the  women  after 
this  meeting  as  they  filed  back  across  the  street  to 
suffrage  headquarters.   They  were  gloomy  and  rather 
silent.   Do  you  remember? 

Pauls  The  only  thing  that  I  remember  was  that  somewhere  along 
there,  I  don't  know  which  day,  but  somewhere  along  in 
this  time—he  said  that  he  had  received  so  many  delegations 
and  they  said  the  same  thing  and  he  said  the  same  thing 
and  he  now  had  the  great  world  responsibilities  because 
of  the  threat  of  war  and  he  couldn't  see  any  more  delega 
tions.   That's  my  recollection.   And  so  we  then  said, 
"All  right,  we  will  send  this  perpetual  delegation.   And 
you  won't  have  to  see  it;  we  will  just  hold  up  banners 
reminding  you." 


*Sara  Bard  Field's  address  to  the  President  is  on  p.  192, 
Irwin. 


The  Decision  to  Picket  the  White  House 

Fry:   At  the  meeting  that  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  your 

headquarters  right  after  their  deputation  to  Wilson,  was 
it  a  new  decision  then  to  start  the  picketing,  the  direct 
result  of  Wilson's  response  to  your  delegation?  [January 
9,  1917.] 

Paul:   No,  I  think  it  was  the  general  situation  of  not  being 
able  to  go  with  any  more  delegations  to  him.   That  he 
had  announced.   I  don't  know  when  he  announced  it  but 
somewhere  around  that  period.   I  always  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  getting  so  involved.   There  was  a  very 
great  threat  of  war,  you  know,  and  we  might  get  in  it, 
and  it  seemed  very  natural. 

We  had  quite  a  long  discussion — I  guess  many  days 
and  weeks,  maybe—before  we  decided  to  start  any  pickets. 
When  you  start  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  come  through 
for  a  long  time  or  it  is  ineffective.   So  we  finally 
decided  to  do  it.   Then  we  started  it,  whatever  day  we 
did  start  it,  in  January — [January  10,  191? •] 

Fry:   Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
picketing  that  were  discussed  at  the  time? 

Paul:  No,  I  don't.   I  think  that  just  as  if  you  and  I  should 
decide  whether  we  should  go  out  and  picket  somebody 
today,  it  would  be  about  the  same  thing.   Would  it  be 
useful?  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  it  out?  Could 
we  get  enough  people  to  carry  it  out — because  you  can't 
possibly  do  anything  effectively  unless  you  have  it  over 
a  long  stretch;  we  knew  that.   I  don't  know.   Women 
volunteered  to  go  right  away.   You  see  it  is  like  every 
thing  when  you  mull  over  what  will  you  do.   I  think  it 
is  always  the  same.   There  are  lots  of  pros  and  cons 
on  any  step  that  you  take. 


Jeannette  Rankin  Votes  Against  War 

Fry:   Then  in  April,  war  was  declared. 
Paul:   Yes,  April  7. 

Fry:   Could  you  relate  to  me  again — for  the  tape  recorder- 
the  incident  of  Jeannette  Rankin? 
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Fault   Oh  yes.   I  can. 

We  had  known  Jeannette  Rankin,  not  intimately,  but 
known  her  because  the  first  year  we  went  down  in  1913, 
when  we  were  a  committee  of  the  old  National  American, 
the  National  American  had  sent  Jeannette  Rankin  down  to 
be  what  they  called  an  organizer  to  work  with  us.  So 
we  had  gotten  to  know  her.   She  was  mainly  on  the  legis 
lative  work,  going  up  and  seeing  congressmen,  but  we 
didn't  get  to  know  her  too  well.   Then  she  disappeared, 
and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  she  was  doing  all  that 
time. 

Then  she  suddenly  appeared  [as  a  congresswoman]  in 
this  victorious  campaign  in  Montana,  the  time  that  Hazel 
Hunkins  came  down;  she  had  worked  for  her,  you  see,  up 
in  Montana.   We  got  up  a  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  American  to  welcome  the  first  woman  member  to 
Congress  and  held  it  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  Washington. 
Jeannette  Rankin  spoke  and  I  spoke  and  I  don't  know  who 
spoke  for  the  other  group. 

So  then  we  didn't  see  her  again  until  this  vote  on 
war  was  to  come  pretty  soon.   Hazel  Hunkins  by  that  time, 
as  I  said,  had  come  down,  and  was  working  in  our  Washing 
ton  headquarters,  and  was  our  only  real  Montana  connection 
with  Jeannette  Rankin,  so  she  and  I  went  up  together 
that  night  when  she  was  to  vote.   We  said,  "The  Woman's 
Party  welcomes  all  women  who  work  for  equality  for  women, 
whatever  they  think  about  war.  And  we  have  in  our 
picket  line  women  who  are  strong  supporters  of  the  war 
and  people  who  are  strong  opponents  of  the  war.  We  don't 
take  any  stand  on  this  as  an  organization. 

But  both  of  us  take  a  stand  as  individual  women,  and 
we  wanted  to  tell  you  how  we  feel,  just  so  we  could 
feel  that  we  had  said  this  to  you,  whether  it  meant  any 
thing  to  you  or  not."  And  so  we  told  her  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  first  woman  ever  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  war,  that  the  one  thing  that  seemed  to  us 
so  clear  was  that  the  women  were  the  peace-loving  half 
of  the  world  and  that  by  giving  power  to  women  we  would 
diminish  the  possibilities  of  war — 

[End  of  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

[Tape  5,  Side  B] 

[Sounds  begin  from  a  radio  in  background,  dimly.] 
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Fault   — the  only  place  we  would  go  I  presume  that  night. 

She  came  upstairs  to  see  us  and  talk  to  us  up  in  the 
gallery. 

Then  she  went  down,  you  know,  and  the  first  time 
around  that  her  name  was  called,  she  didn't  answer. 
And  the  second  time  when  they  went  around  to  all  the 
people  who  didn't  answer,  you  remember,  she  said--I 
think  these  were  her  words,  I  remember  it  very,  very 
clearly--she  said, 

"I  want  to  stand  by  my  country  but  I  cannot  vote 
for  war . " 

And  now  this  man  from  this  University  of  Georgia 
is  writing  her  life.   I  told  you  he  has  been  up  [to 
Washington]  quite  a  number  of  times  and  stayed  at  our 
headquarters.   (I  don't  know,  if  Miss  Chittick  won't 
let  people  in  the  library,  what  anybody  will  do  [now], 
because  he  has  come  in  there  and  gotten  so  much  material 
for  her  life.)  And  had  so  many  talks  with  me  about 
her  [Jeannette  Rankin] ,  telling  him  all  these  things 
that  he  doesn't  know.   He  always  comes  and  stays  with 
us,  and  pays  for  his  room  upstairs  so  he  can  work  there. 

So  I  was  talking  about  him  to  Jeannette,  the  last  time 
she  was  there  at  our  headquarters  ( she  almost  always 
stays  with  us  when  she  goes  to  Washington)  I  told  her 
that  I  had  told  him  about  this  time  we  went  up  to  see 
her,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  it 
but  I  remember  it  very  well."  And  she  said, 

"Oh,  I  do  remember  it  very  well,  because  it  was 
about  the  only  support  I  received  from  women  in  my 
vote."  And  she  said,  "The  most  enormous  pressure  that 
you  possibly  can  conceive  was  brought  to  bear  upon  me 
by  the  suffrage  leaders  on  the  ground  that  I  would  put 
back  the  suffrage  cause  if  I  voted  opposing  the  war." 
So  she  said,  "I  was  invited  up  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  James 
Lee  Laidlaw"--you  probably  don't  know  her  but  she  was  a 
very  well-known  woman  then  in  the  suffrage  movement  in 
New  York,  and  a  lovely  woman,  a  wealthy  woman  and  very, 
very  lovely  woman.  And  she  said,  "I  wouldn't  have 
believed  Mrs.  Laidlaw  would  have  done  this  thing,  but," 
she  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Laidlaw  invited  me  up,  she  had 
people  come  to  see  me,  she  entertained  me,  there  was  no 
kind  of  pressure  that  she  didn't  bring  to  bear,  as  did 
the  other  suffrage  leaders,  to  get  me  to  vote  for  the 
war . " 
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Paul i      And  then  you  know  I  told  you  that  this  man  who  is 

writing  her  biography  came  in  and  told  me  that  he  found 
this  letter  from  Mrs.  [Carrie  Chapman]  Catt,  written 
to  a  personal  friend.   (And  probably  Mrs.  Catt  doesn't 
know  it  is  in  the  congressional  library—and  that's  the 
harm  of  getting  these  letters  put  in  without  people 
classifying  them  and  going  through  them.)  Mrs.  Catt 
just  let  herself  loose  against  Jeannette  Rankin  in  this 
letter,  and  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  I 
detest" — and  so  on — "Miss  Jeannette  Rankin"--!  am  not 
saying  the  words,  of  course  I  don't  know  the  words  because 
I  didn't  see  the  letter — "how  terrible  had  been  the  action 
of  Miss  Rankin,  in  casting  that  vote  against  war.   It  has 
put  the  suffrage  amendment  maybe  back  years  and  years  and 
years  and  years,  what  she  has  done."  So  this  man  who  was 
writing  her  biography  [laughing]  came  across  it  and  then 
told  me  about  what  it  said. 

I  knew  that's  what  was  happening,  that  that  was 
their  attitude.   So  I  was  very  proud  of  her  [Jeannette]. 
I  think  she  was  superb. 

So  when  Congress  came  along  to  our  measure,  of  course 
she  was  extremely  helpful.   She  spoke  for  it,  helped  in 
every  way  because  she  was  on  the  inside  and  could  do 
what  we  couldn't  do.   And  in  all  the  speeches,  she  tells 
me,  she  always  said,  "I  am  the  only  woman  in  the  country 
who  ever  voted  or  who  ever  will  vote  or  who  ever  can 
vote  for  the  enfranchisement  of  American  women,"  because 
the  day  that  she  voted  it  went  through,  of  course  it 
was  no  longer  to  be  voted  on.  They  got  it. 


DETAILS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  PARTY  AND  ITS 
OPERATIONS 


Working  on  the  Suffragist 


Fry:   The  only  other  questions,  before  we  get  into  the  new 

section  on  the  suffrage  campaign  picketing,  have  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
just  little  things,  I  might  just  run  through  them  to 
see  if  you  can  tell  anything. 

Pauli   Do,  please. 

Fry«   Did  you  write  a  lot  of  the  articles  in  the  Suffragist? 

Paul i   I  wrote  a  lot  of  the  editorials.   I  didn't  write  any 
thing  else  excepting  whenever  we  didn't  have  an  editor. 
For  instance  during  the  period  that  we  were  having  our 
1916  election  campaign,  we  had  nobody  at  that  moment 
who  was  editing  the  paper.   I  remember  that  I  did  it 
from  Chicago,  and  I  had  to  not  only  write  the  editorials 
but  I  had  to  assemble  and  so  on  all  the  material.   I 
remember  I  just  didn't  see  how  I  could  do  it.   I  decided 
that  I  would  stay  up  all  night  every  other  night ;  one 
night  I  would  go  to  sleep,  and  the  next  night — because 
all  through  the  day  you  were  having  telephone  [calls], 
you  were  having  people,  and  you  couldn't  do  anything — 
so  at  night  when  everybody  had  gone  and  the  charwomen 
came  in  to  clean  the  building  and  so  on  [I  would  work 
on  the  Suffragist].   We  had  this  big  room  down  on  the 
street,  as  I  told  you,  with  big  show  windows,  and  it 
was  very  safe  because  you  were  exposed  through  every 
window.   Nothing  really  could  happen  I  think  in  the 
light.   You  just  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  late  workers 
in  the  office.   So  every  other  night  I  took  up  the 
Suffragist  problem,  and  we  got  it  out  all  through  the 
election  campaign.   That's  the  only  time  that  I  took 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  paper. 
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Fry:   How  long  did  that  keep  up?  I  don't  see  how  your  health 
held  up,  missing  your  sleep  every  other  night. 

Paul i  Well,  as  I  tell  you,  that's  what  this  doctor  says,  I 

have  a  heart  block.   [Laughing.]  I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  or  not. 

Fry:   You  are  still  one  of  the  most  active  and  brightest 
people  I  know  your  age. 


Classes  of  Woman's  Party  Members 

Fry:   I  thought  you  might  like  to  give  a  few  statements  on 
the  types  of  women  that  were  in  this  campaign.   For 
instance,  it  wasn't  a  lower  class  working  women's 
campaign,  was  it?  It  was  primarily  handled  by  women 
who  had  independent  means  or  who  had  time  to  do  this 
and  who  were  in  a  position  of  influence  and  power. 
These  were  the  women  who  really  seemed  to  do  the  work. 
Is  this  impression  right? 

Paul:   Well,  see,  when  we  went  to  prison,  the  woman  who  was 
in  the  same  room  with  me  in  the  psychopathic  ward  was 
Rose  Winslow  and  she  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think 
she  was  a  Polish  immigrant.   Completely  what  you  would 
call  the  working  class. 

Fry:   I  know  that  you  did  have  some  labor  women. 

Paul:   Then  we  had  Nina  Saboroden  who  was  the  one  who  gave  us 
our  suffrage  song  because  in  prison  she  would  always 
sing  this  haunting  melody  which  we  adopted  as  the 
Woman's  Party  song.   "The  Walls  That  Hold  Us,"  you 
remember  [hearing  Consuelo's  recording  of^]  that  song 
in  our  words.   But  she  of  course  sang  it  in  Russian »  she 
was  a  Russian  immigrant.   Her  father,  we  will  say,  was 
a  tailor  or  something  like  that.   We  had,  it  seemed  to 
me,  every  kind  of --from  the  beginning  to  the  end—every 
kind  of  woman. 

Fry:   Yes,  you  did,  Alice.   But  I  mean  in  your  general  profile. 
You  know,  there  are  different  kinds  of  campaigns.   Some 
campaigns  just  start  with  organizing  masses  and  masses 
of  people,  which  you  did  not  have  the  time  or  funds  to 
do,  you  told  me  a  while  ago.   So  it  seemed  to  me  that 
what  you  had  done  was  choose  women  who  were  in  strategically 
important  positions. 
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Paul i   I  think  more  that  we  chose  anybody  who  would  come.   We 
sort  of  put  up  a  banner  when  we  began  to  work  for  this 
Amendment  all  alone,  about  fifteen  of  us  you  see,  the 
start  of  the  little  group,  after  the  National  American 
cast  us  out  and  put  in  another  amendment.   That's  the 
reason  we  didn't  know  whether  we  could  survive  or 
whether  we  ought  to  do  it  or  try  to  do  it  even;  and  so 
all  we  did  was  to  put  up  this  banner  of  what  we  stood 
for.   The  women  would  come.   Wherever  you  went,  women 
would  come.   And  whoever  came,  we  welcomed.   Whoever 
she  might  be. 

Fry:    In  your  positions  of  leadership,  did  you  have  a  pre 
ponderance  of  college-educated  women? 

Paul:   No,  we  never  thought  about  it. 
Fry:    It  appeared  to  me  that  you  did. 

Paul:   Well,  we  didn't.   It  is  very  likely  that — I  remember 

that  in  this  campaign — not  this  campaign  but  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  campaign,  that  the  AAUW,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  of  which  I  was  a 
member  then  (almost  all  college  women  joined  it)  and 
it  had  its  headquarters  in  Washington — they  sent  a 
letter  to  every  member  of  Congress  signed  by  their 
executive  director  of  their  national  headquarters, 
opposing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  for  women.   I  went 
over  there  to  see  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr 
[president,  189^-1922],  who  had  been  a  strong  supporter 
always  of  ours ,  and  asked  if  she  would  come  down  to 
their  coming  convention  in  Washington  of  this  association 
[AAUW]  and  try  to  stop  this  opposition.   She  said  she 
would. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  I — Mrs.  Lewis  was  always 
our  strongest  woman  in  Philadelphia — we  went  out  together 
to  see  her  [Miss  Thomas],  and  she  said  she  would  and 
she  did.   She  came  [to  the  AAUW  convention].   Immediately 
she  tried  to  use  her  great  influence  as  the  foremost 
woman  college  president  in  the  United  States,  the  fore 
most  woman  educator,  perhaps  (and  I  think  the  greatest 
woman  in  the  field  of  education  we  ever  had  in  America) . 
She  had  a  great  deal  of  prestige  we  thought.   She 
proposed  that  [AAUW]  take  up  this  whole  subject  and 
study  it  and  immediately  rescind  this  action  that  they 
had  taken,  and  she  carried  it. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  in  Washington  this 
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Paul i   executive  director  was  probably  dismissed,  or  anyway 

she  disappeared,  the  one  who  had  sent  out  this  letter — 
her  name  was  Mina  Kerr  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  had  been  employed  as  their  executive  director.   She 
didn't  get  a  wholesale  endorsement  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  but  she  got  the  endorsement  of  having  nothing 
to  do  with  this  letter  that  was  going  to  every  member 
of  Congress,  disowning  it. 

Then  they  sent  out  a  letter  to  every  member  of  the 
AAUW  giving  the  pros  and  cons  on  this  amendment,  and 
Miss  Thomas  wrote  the  pros  and  sent  it  around  the 
country  and  so  for  a  time  we  heard  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  opposition  from  the  AAUW. 

Then  came  their  meeting  out  in  Oregon,  and  by 
some  trick,  it  seemed  to  us — because  people  didn't 
know  it  was  coming  up — they  brought  this  subject  up 
and  voted  to  oppose  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   They 
had  withdrawn  their  opposition  some  years  before.   So 
I  went  up  to  see  Miss  Thomas  again.   By  this  time  she 
had  retired  as  being  president,  but  I  met  her  at  some 
relatives'  home  in  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  and  told 
her  this  whole  tale. 

She  said,  "Well,  I  have  decided  never  to  go  to 
another  convention  of  the  AAUW  or  have  anything  further 
to  do  with  them.   I  have  done  the  best  I  could j  I 
created  the  organization."  She  said,  "College  women 
today  are  so  different  from  the  college  women  in  the 
early  pioneer  days  when  every  woman  was  a  personality. 
Now  they  all  do  what  the  popular  thing  is."  And  that 
has  been  my  experience  with  these  college  women  too. 
They  haven't  been  much  of  a  help  to  us. 

Fry:    In  the  days  of  the  suffrage  movement  were  they  more 
individualistic?  Is  that  what  she  meant? 

Pauli  No,  she  meant  back  in  the  early  days  when  they  were 

beginning  to--early  days  of  college  education  for  women. 
Her  early  days  when  she  became  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
and  started  something  unheard  of,  which  was  a  girls' 
college  with  equal  academic  standing  to  the  men's 
colleges.   You  know  Woodrow  Wilson  was  one  of  her 
professors.   And  she  went  forth  and  she  had  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Zurich  herself  and  was  a  highly  educated 
woman.   She  was  a  Quaker,  by  the  way.   And  she  got  up 
a  group  of  people ,  of  professors ,  that  were  equal  to 
those  in  the  men's  colleges.   She  lifted  up  college 
education  for  women  to  where  it  had  never  been  before. 
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Paul«      And  I  had  the  same  feeling  about  these  college 

women.   You  see,  in  our  own  college,  Swarthmore,  which 
Lucretia  (Coffin)  Mott  helped  to  form,  only  Mabel 
Vernon  and  Amelia  Walker  and  Martha  Jtoore  ever 
stood  with  us.   I  don't  think  we  had  much  support  from 
college  women  as  college  women.   Our  members  might 
have  gone  to  college  or  they  might  not. 

Fry i   Well,  the  reason  that  I  brought  that  up  was  that  I 

have  run  into  this  as  a  complaint  I've  received  in  my 
own  work  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment i   that  it's  an 
elitist  movement.   I  wondered  if  this  had  been  true  of 
the  women's  suffrage  movement.   And  if  you  had  that  as 
an  issue.   Probably  wasn't  an  issue  then. 

Paul:   Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  an  issue  now  either.   I  never 
heard  anybody  raise  that  idea  before,  that  we  gave 
preference  to  college  women. 

Fry:    Oh  really?  It  isn't  that  you  give  preference  to  them; 
it  is  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  interested  in  it 
and  the  implication  is  that-- 

Pauli   Yes,  but  do  you  know  that  of  all  the  women's  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  the  AAUW  was  the  next  to  the  last 
to  support  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   When  we  tried  to 
get  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  endorsed  at  the  first 
hearing  in  Congress,  you  know  everybody  spoke  against 
it  but  ourselves  at  that  first  hearing;  no  one  else 
said  a  word  for  the  amendment.   Then  we  started  out  on 
this  campaign  to  go  to  all  women's  conventions  to  try 
to  change  the  thought  of  American  women — not  to  change 
Congress,  because  there  was  no  use  changing  Congress  if 
you  couldn't  change  the  thought  of  American  women, 
because  the  women  would  dictate  what  Congress  would  do, 
now  that  they  had  the  vote.   So  we  stopped  much  work 
with  Congress  and  went  off  to  try  to  change  women's 
attitude  on  this  subject.   And  of  all  these  organizations 
which  have  come,  one  by  one  by  one  by  one  till  now  we 
have  practically  every  one  in  America,  the  last  one  to 
come  in  was  the  University  Women  last  summer  in  Houston 
[Dallas?] — next  to  the  last  one.   The  last  one  was  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  They  came  in  this  very  year 
in  the  autumn. 

Fryt   Was  that  your  old  NAWSA  grudge  that  has  kept  the  League 
out  for  so  long? 

Paul:  Well,  it  might  have  been  in  the  beginning,  but  I  think 
at  present  very  few  of  them  ever  heard  of  it. 
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Fry i   Yes,  I  should  think  most  of  them  wouldn't  care  about  it. 
Paul«   Didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

I  don't  know  why.  They  were  just  all  out  for 
protective  labor  laws,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
So  I  feel  very  proud  of  our  organization,  I  mean  of  our 
women  in  our  group  as  a  type  of  woman,  because  you  know 
women  of  every  experience  and  every  walk  of  life  you  find 
have  this  same  feeling  for  building  up  respect  for  their 
own  sex,  power  for  their  own  sex,  and  lifting  it  up  out 
of  a  place  where  there  is  contempt  for  women  in  general. 

I  always  feel,  always  I  think,  when  I  go  into  a 
little  group,  I  don't  know  whether  a  single  woman  will 
respond,  but  very  often  one  woman  at  least  responds. 
You  don't  know  who  it's  going  to  be. 

Fry i   There  was  no  prototype  that  you  could  always  be  sure  of, 
a  type  of  person  who  would  always  be  a  pro-suffrage 
person? 

Paul:   No.   No. 
Fry »   Okay . 

The  other  question  that  I  have  on  administration  is 
on  the  inner  workings  of  the  Party.   It  was  prompted  by 
a  note  in  the  Suffragist  in  June,  1914,  that  Mary  Marsh 
Lockwood  had  to  resign  as  treasurer,  and  that  from  May, 
1913.  to  June,  1914,  the  treasurer's  task  had  grown  from 
one  desk  to  seven  large  departments,  each  one  equipped 
with  officers  and  stenographers.   That  was  the  first 
time  I  got  a  glimpse  of  how  rapid  your  growth  had  been, 
and  how  enormous- - 

Pauli  What  is  that?  I  don't  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about . 

Fry*   There  was  a  very  nice  thank-you  article  written  for  her 
in  the  Suffragist .  and  it  mentioned  that  when  she  first 
started  there  was  one  space  in  the  office  at  1420  F 
Street  designated  for  the  treasurer's  desk.   It  told  how 
she  went  ahead  and  worked  at  her  job  there  even  though 
all  the  distractions  were  around. 

Paul i  That's  right. 

Fryt   Then  by  June  of  1914  it  had  grown  to  seven  departments, 
each  one  equipped  with  offices  and  stenographers. 
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Fault  Well,  that  must  have  been  when  we  moved  over — I  don't 

remember  when  we  did  move  over  from  our  little  basement 
room  to  the  Cameron  House,  the  Dolly  Madison  House. 
Then  we  had  a  whole  building,  of  course. 

Fry i    Yes,  this  was  after  you  moved. 

Fault   I  don't  remember  when  we  moved,  but  we  must  have  moved 
before  June,  then.   When  we  rented  this  building  known 
as  the  Dolly  Madison  House  and  out  in  the  back  of  it — I 
think  this  was  this  building — No,  I  don't  believe  it  was 
though.   It  must  have  been  later  when  we  were  put  out 
of  the  Dolly  Madison  House  and  had  to  go  across  to  the 
house  that  had  been  William  Randolph  Hearst's.   I  think 
that's  the  one  that  had  this  great  big  building,  sort  of 
an  annex.   And  we  had  a  carpenter  cut  it  up  into  a  lot 
of  little  offices,  so  that  the  Suffragist  could  have 
one  office  and  the  treasurer,  one  office,  and  so  on 
and  so  on  and  so  on.   But  if  it  was  191^  we  hadn't 
done  that  yet. 

I  suppose  that's  just  taking  all  the  space  that  we 
had  in  the  building. 

Fryt   Well  at  any  rate  it  sounded  like  you  had  a  pretty 

complicated  organization  and  that  just  keeping  things 
going  from  the  standpoint  of  the  treasurer  and  getting 
the  Suffragist  out  and  these  routine  things  that  had 
to  be  done  all  the  time  was  quite  a  challenge. 

Fault   Well,  it  certainly  was. 

Fryt   I  don't  know  how  you  did  it.  You  must  not  have  slept 
much  then  either. 

Fault   Now  my  dear,  I  think  you  are  getting  sleepy.   And  I 

think  I'm  getting  sleepy.   Shall  we  go  to  bed  and  get 
up  in  the  morning? 

Fryt   [Laughing.]  Yes,  that's  a  good  idea. 

[Tape  off.] 
Fryt   What  about  representation  on  your  board? 

Fault  When  any  group  in  our  organization  didn't  seem  to  have 
very  many  members,  much  representation,  then  we  tried 
to  put  one  woman  from  that  group  on  our  board,  so  that 
everybody  would,  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  would 
have,  people  would  feel  they  had  a  part  in  it. 
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Fry i   Was  this  from  any  interest  group  or  from  any  social 
class? 

Paul:   For  instance,  we  didn't  have  very  many  Negroes  in  our 
group,  although  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  as  always,  worked  very  closely  with  us.   So  we 
put  one  Negro  woman,  who  is  one  of  our  ablest  and  best 
members,  on  our  national  board  and  she  is  there  now, 
you  see.   I  remember  we  had  one  woman  of  the  Farmer 
Labor  Party—out  in  Minnesota.   She  certainly  was  not 
a  person  who  had  any  college  education,  didn't  have 
any  of  these  things  you  are  talking  about,  any  wealth 
or  any  social  position  or  anything.   But  we  put  her 
on  our  national  board.   That  was  back  in  the  suffrage 
days.  And  then  she  finally  became  our  state  chairman 
because  she  was  so  extra  good.   So  we  have  had  all 
types  for  state  chairmen  in  different  states.  We  only 
judged  them  by  whether  they  wanted  to  help  and  were 
eager  to  help  and  were  really  helping. 

Fry:   Well,  last  night  we — 

Paul:   And  secondly,  did  you  have  enough  breakfast? 

Fry:   Oh,  absolutely. 

[ Conversation  about  the  milk.] 
Paul:   Are  you  finding  much  or  not  finding  much? 

Fry:   Oh  I  found  so  much  in  this  191?  Suffragist,  Alice,  I 
hardly  know  where  to  start. 

Paul:   Now  this  [taping]  will  be  very  helpful,  I  think  for 
Consuelo  [Reyes]. 

Fry:   To  review,  we  ended  last  night  with  the  memorial  service 
on  Inez  Milholland,  and  then  you  talked  about  Jeannette 
Rankin  and  her  vote  against  war— 

Paul:   She  came  into  our  campaign  you  know,  so  completely — we 
should  point  out  that  we  had  this  welcome  meeting  for 
her—you  probably  found  it  in  there.   And  then  we  had 
her  vote  so  she  was  a  big  feature,  I  think.   She  ought 
to  have  a  photograph  and  such  in  Consuelo 's  [audio 
visual]  list,  don't  you  think  so? 

Fry:    Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

Paul:   The  first  woman  who  ever  voted,  the  only  woman,  as  she 
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Paul:   always  says,  who  ever  voted  or  who  ever  will  vote  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  Congress. 

Fryt    She  was  one  of  the  sponsors,  too,  of  the  [suffrage] 

bill  in  that  war  session  that  followed.   That  was  one 
of  the  things  I  wanted  to  ask  you — 

Paul:   The  session  that  it  went  through  was  1918  wasn't  it, 
is  that  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Fry:   Well,  right  now  I  am  talking  about  the  191?  session  in 
which  it  did  not  go  through. 

Paul:  No,  but  the  191?  was  on  war  when  she  cast  her  vote- 
Fry:   Yes,  but  right  now  I  am  talking- 
Paul:   She  cast  her  vote  on  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in 
1918.   Is  that  right? 

Fry:   That's  right.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  191?  war 
session  when  she  couldn't  vote  on  it  because  it  never 
got  to  the  floor. 

Paul:   I  mean  it  wasn't  there  for  a  vote. 

Fry:   No,  it  was  not  there  for  a  vote,  but  do  you  know  what 
she  did  specifically  to  try  to  get  it  to  the  floor, 
because  it  was,  as  usual,  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Paul:  Are  you  asking  me? 

Fry:    I  am  asking  you,  because  it  says  that  she  was  the 

"sponsor"  of  it,  but  I  guess  it  had  a  lot  of  sponsors. 

Paul:   Well  she  was  of  course  committed  to  it.   When  they  say 
a  "sponsor,"  probably — at  that  time  we  didn't  have  an 
official  list  of  sponsors — she  was  committed  to  vote 
for  it  and  support  it  and  of  course  she  did.  We  kept 
in  pretty  close  contact  with  her,  and  whatever  she  could 
do  which  wasn't  much  because  everything  was  turning 
around  the  war  then.  Even  all  the  women's  suffrage 
groups,  as  I  say,  were  turning,  working  for  the  war. 
So  it  wasn't  before  Congress  and  it  wasn't  coming 
before  Congress;  and  then  as  I  recall,  in  1918,  they 
had  first  one  vote.   Then  in  1919  they  had  a  second 
vote.   Or  else  they  had  them  both  in  1919 — there  were 
two  votes,  I  know,  in  the  House. 
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Fry:   Yes,  I  don't  have  that  chronology  right  here  before  me. 
Paul i   You  haven't  gotten  to  it  yet,  I  guess. 

That's  the  time  that  she  cast  her  vote  for  us 
anyway.   It  must  have  been  in  1919  vote  in  the  House. 
And  it  was  the  previous  one,  then,  when  they  voted 
down  the  seven  years.   That's  the  reason  we  paid  so 
much  attention  to  that  one  because  it  resulted  in  our 
not  having  to  bother  with  the  people  working  against 
us. 

I  think  when  you  go  through  all  this,  it  is—from 
Consuelo's  point  of  view — it  will  be  very  helpful 
because  it  gives  a  pretty  vivid  idea  of  what  drudgery 
was  in  it.   Doing  it  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
Just  as  when  you  showed  me  the  [story  about  our  banner 
to  the]  Russians'  [delegation  to  President  Wilson],  you 
know.   I  said,  well  we  had  this  problems   how  can  we 
make  it  interesting  and  exciting  and  dramatic,  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on,  the  same  plea,  the  same  women  (an 
organization  of  the  same  women  although  different  women) , 
and  the  same  plan  standing  at  the  White  House  gate. 
Naturally  it  would  get  completely  dull  unless  we  could 
think  up  a  new  one. 

So  when  these  Russian  people  came  (I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it)  we  immediately  seized  it  as  something 
different. 

Fry«   That  was  when  you  had  the  banner— 

Paul:   Not  only  that,  but  over  and  over  again  you  notice  how 
we  changed  what  we  were  doing.   We  would  have  women 
from  some  one  state  come,  or  women  from  some  one 
profession  come. 

It  was  another  thing—this  is  just  apart,  not  to 
be  put  in  your  record  at  all — when  you  asked  me  if  we 
didn't — are  you  taking  this  down? 

Fryt   Yes. 

Paul i   Could  we  stop  it  right  now?  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  what  we  brought  up  last  night. 

Fry«    Okay.   Well,  go  ahead  and  we  will  just  make  a  note  here 
to  the  typist  to  not  transcribe  it. 
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Pauli  All  right.   I  don't  object  to  it  being  transcribed,  but 
it's  not  pertinent  to  what  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Last  night  you  said  to  me  that  there  was  a  general 
idea  that  college  women  were  the  women  who  were  conduct 
ing  this  campaign,  and  I  said  it  was  such  a  new  idea  to 
me.   I  thought  about  it  after  I  went  to  bed  and  I  was 
thinking,  well  maybe  in  our  present  campaign.   Of  course 
in  our  first  campaign  not  every  woman  went  to  college. 
Today  almost  every  woman—it  is  hard  to  find  one  of  the 
most  obscure  and  the  most  impoverished  that  doesn't  go 
to  college.   It  doesn't  mean  much. 

But  in  our  present  campaign,  most  women  have  gone 
to  college  as  far  as  I  know.   Mrs.  Chittick,  our  national 
chairman,  I  have  never  heard  of  her  having  gone  to 
college;  she  has  never  mentioned  it.   No  one  has  ever 
heard  of  it.   She  may  have  gone  but  she  has  not  revealed 
it  tcr  anyone  that  I  know  of.   Normally  you  talk  about, 
"when  I  was  at  Vassar,  when  I  was  at  whatever."  Which 
was  your  college?  You  told  me  but  I  have  forgotten. 

Fry:   Well,  I  have  three. 

Paul:   Well,  all  right.   [Laughter.]  Anyway,  if  Mrs.  Chittick 
had  ever  been  to  college,  she  would  certainly  meet 
somebody  who  was  from  a  college  and  somehow  or  other 
we  would  have  heard  of  her  college,  but  we  never  have  in 
connection  with  her.   Our  first  vice-chairman  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  people  now  on  our  board,  Mrs.  Butler 
Franklin,  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  I  am  absolutely 
positive  has  never  been  to  college.   So  there  is  our 
first  vice-chairman  and  our  national  chairman,  and  I 
could  start  and  go  down  the  list  and  think  of  a  lot  of 
people,  I  am  sure,  that  even  in  our  today's  group  have 
never  gone  to  college. 

I  think  if  you  are  in  any  kind  of  a  campaign  for 
anything,  anything  under  the  sun,  whether  reform  or 
not,  you  naturally  tend  I  guess  to  attract  to  yourself 
(if  you  are  trying  to  do  something,  you  want  people's 
help;  people  who  are  somewhat  akin  to  you  in  beliefs 
and  experiences  and  so  on.   I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
attracted  more  college  women  than  any  other  because  I 
don't  have  much  interest  in  college.   I  know  it  takes 
a  large  slice  out  of  your  life  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
could  use  better  if  you  hadn't  gone  to  college.   So  I 
never  even  inquire  whether  a  person  has  gone  to  college 
if  they  want  to  come  into  our  group.   I  don't  care.   I 
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Paul i   think  that  it  would  probably  be  better  if  they  hadn't 
been,  because  they  will  have  a  little  more  originality, 
perhaps,  and  independence. 

[Background  radio  sound  stops.] 

So  I  thought  you  might  try  to  somehow  or  other  get 
that  idea  across — that  this  was  a  classless  movement . 
I  always  felt  you  go  into  a  crowd  and  you  get  up  and 
you  make  an  appeal  and  somebody  comes  to  you,  like 
Helen  Hunt  West  came  up  to  me,  and  from  that  time  she 
never  faltered.   She  just  dedicated  her  life  to  this 
campaign.   Well,  it  just  struck  a  kindred  note  in  her. 
And  I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  had  Quaker  forebears; 
[laughing]  maybe  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.   Some 
little  time  before.   But  she  just  was  a  born  feminist. 
When  somebody  presented  a  way  to  expedite  this,  she  gave 
up  everything  else  and  threw  herself  into  it.   Then  you 
don't  ever  think,  have  you  been  to  college  or  not.   You 
just  think  well,  here  is  a  kindred  soul;  she  feels  just 
the  same  way. 

Fryt   Yes,  I  think  it  is  clear,  too,  from  the  examples  that 
you  have  given  of  getting  specific  women  to  come  to 
work,  that  your  concern  was  not  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  to  college,  but  what  particular  talents  they 
possessed  that  the  party  needed  at  the  time.   In  most 
cases  your-- 

Pault   Well,  I  never  cared  much  what  talents  they  possessed. 
We  tried  to  get — and  I  suppose  Mabel  Vernon  did  and 
all  the  other  people  who  were  trying  to  get  people—we 
tried  to  get  people  who  were  enthusiastic,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  more  important  than 
that,  enthusiastic  and  eager  and  consecrated  in  their 
feeling  about  the  movement.   Anybody  could  be  of  service, 
you  see.   There  was  always  something  she  could  do. 
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Fry:   Well,  this  brings  up  another  characteristic.   Let  me 
try  this  idea  out  on  you.   It  seems  that  this  was  a 
young  women's  movement;  although  you  had  a  few  old 
women  in  it,  it  was  the  youth  and  vitality  of  it  that 
distinguished  it. 

Fault   No,  I  don't  think  that's  true  at  all,  and  I  very  much 
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Paul:   oppose  people  saying  that  because  it  was  so  totally 
untrue.   I  think  that  the  people  today  make  a  great 
mistake  in  putting  so  much  emphasis  on  youth,  because 
we  didn't  do  that  at  all.   I  can  remember  when  Lucy 
Burns  and  I  went  down  to  Washington,  and  we  were  certainly, 
we  would  say,  young  women,  and  we  were  always  being  more 
or  less  criticized  as  taking — pretending  to  take — a 
position  of  leadership  when  we  were  so  young  and  inex 
perienced  and  everything  else.   It  was  only  the  fact 
I  guess  that  we  had  been  in  prison  and  had  some  experi 
ence  that  people  overlooked  [laughing]  our  being  so 
young. 

But  most  of  the  women  who  came  in  were  not  of  our 
age  at  all.  For  instance — I  told  you  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  who  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  workers  we  ever 
had.   She  was  a  mother  and  had  three  grown-up  sons,  one 
grown-up  daughters  her  son  was  a  physician  and  the  other 
son  was  a  lawyer  and  the  third  daughter  was  living  at 
this  Lighthouse  Settlement  I  told  you,  where  I  met  Jessie 
Wilson,  President  Wilson's  daughter.   Then  one  of  our 
greatest  helpers  was  Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  did  you  ever 
know  who  she  was? 

Fry»   No,  how  old  was  she? 

Paul:   She  was  an  older  woman.   She  was  one  of  the  first  people 
who  was  ever  arrested  and,  I  don't  know,  she  might  have 
been  sixty-five  or  something.   I  got  to  know  her  when  I 
went  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  as  they  call  it  now, 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  we  called  it.   She  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  lecturers  who  came  there.   She  was 
a  great  world  authority,  more  or  less — she  was  a  nurse 
and  her  field  was  everything  to  do  with  these  things  what 
they  call  venereal  disease  and  things  like  that.   And 
she  lived  at  the  nurses'  settlement  in  New  York  which 
was  just  around  the  corner  from  us.   So  I  juat  got  to. 
know  her  as  a  humble  little  pupil  of  hers  in  this  School 
of  Social  Work. 

So  when  we  began  to  try  to  gather  a  group  together 
in  Washington,  all  these  people  I  had  ever  met  or  knew 
I  would  telephone  to  or  go  to  see  and  ask  if  they  would 
help  us.   So  she  came  right  down.   She  was  the  founder 
of  the  International  Nurses'  Association.   (When  this 
visiting  nurse  of  mine  came  here  [this  year],  I  said, 
"Did  you  ever  know  of  Lavinia  Dock?"   She  said,  "Of 
course,  we  all  studied  her  textbooks.   She  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  greatest  women  ever  in  the  field  of 
nursing.")  And  when  we  started  to  have  the  picketing 
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Fault   and  being  arrested,  she  was  one  of  the  first  group,  I 

am  almost  certain.   If  she  wasn't  the  first,  almost  the 
first.   And  no  one  could  possibly  say  she  was  young.   And 
here  she  was,  a  professor?  all  these  younger  people 
were  still  going  to  school  to  people  of  the  age  of  Miss 
Lavinia  Dock. 

And  then  there  was  another  one  who  founded  the  nursing 
school  at  Yale,  and  I  will  look  up  her  name.   She  was 
about  the  same  age,  of  course,  as  Miss  Dock.  And  she 
was  very  cultured  and  what  one  would  call  an  upper  class 
person.   She  went  into  nursing  and  she  was  very  shocked 
to  find — I  won't  say  shocked,  but  she  was  distressed  to 
find — that  the  women  in  the  nursing  field  were,  she 
thought,  not  very  suitable  to  be  nurses.   She  thought 
maybe  they  had  had  nursing  training,  but  they  hadn't 
had  anything  else.   So  she  went  to  Yale  and  persuaded 
them  to  open  a  school  of  nursing  and  make  it  a  regular 
school  like  medicine  or  law  or  anything  else,  of  the 
university,  on  the  same  scale,  the  same  standing.   And 
it  was  set  up.   Women  students  then  did  start  to  go  in 
and  become  nurses ,  who  never  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
have  that  training  before.   Do  you  want  me  to  go  on? 

Fry:   [Looking  out  the  window.]  Yes,  go  ahead. 
Paul:   I  thought  you  were  looking  at  something. 

Fry:    I  was  watching  your—your  tenant  is  leaving,  and  I  thought 
you  might  want  to  know. 

Paul:   Yes,  because  [laughter]  now  we  can  turn  the  thermostat 
[more  laughter] — as  soon  as  she  gets  out  of  the  way 
safely. 

Well  then  she  was  one  of  our  pillars.   She  got  this 
great  National  Association  of  Nurses  to  endorse  and 
support  us  and  work  with  us.   She  was  certainly  not  a 
young  woman  at  all. 

And  then,  of  course,  Mrs.  Belmont  was  not  a  young 
woman.   One  time  in  Washington  Mrs.  Belmont  conceived 
the  idea  that  she  might  give  a  dinner  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  where  she  always  went,  where  she  had  been  a  patron 
for  years,  to  sort  of  try  to  move  into  the  social  world, 
to  try  to  attract  some  people  who  might  not  come  other 
wise.   She  gave  this  dinner  and  she  told  us  to  invite 
whom  we  wanted,  all  our  national  board,  all  our  state 
chairmen,  everybody  that  had  been  important  in  our 
movement.   We  would  have  maybe,  I  should  think,  about 
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Fault   six  hundred  or  something  like  that.   Maybe  one  thousand. 
Enormous,  enormous  dinner.   And  I  remember  this  person 
from  Yale  (whose  name  I  can  easily  find  I'm  sure  in  the 
Suffragist)  she  was  one  of  the — well,  we  say  one  of  the 
leaders  that  we  naturally  invited. 

Then  there  was  this  other,  Izetta  Jewel  Miller.   Do 
you  know  anything  about  her? 

Fry:   Yes,  I  know  that  she  is  a  Calif ornian. 

Paul:   She  is  a  Calif ornian  now;  she  never  was  before. 

Fry:   She  was  from  Virginia? 

Paul:   West  Virginia.   Well,  when  I  went  to  Washington,  she  was 
in  what  they  called  the  stock  company  of  Washington, 
and  she  was  a  most  admired  and  beloved,  and  most  beautiful, 
and  most  successful  young  woman  actress  that  there  was. 
She  then  married  Congressman  Brown,  and  she  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  country  that  ever  presided  at  a  national 
Democratic  convention,  after  we  got  the  vote.   It  never 
had  happened  before.  And  she  brought  her  little  daughter 
June  up  [in  the  Woman's  Party],   I  would  say  June  would 
have  been  a  young  worker,  but  the  one  who  was  really  the 
person  who  was  always  working  and  doing  everything  was 
the  mother.   We  have  paintings  of  both  of  them  in  the 
headquarters,  down  in  the  living  room.   You  may  remember. 

Fry:    I  do. 

Paul:   Now  this  was  Izetta  Jewel.   You  couldn't  think  of  the 
Woman's  Party  without  thinking  of  Izetta  Jewel.   You 
see,  none  of  these  women  were  young.  At  this  time, 
after  she  married  Congressman  Brown,  she  took  over  the 
state  chairmanship  of  West  Virginia,  which  her  mother 
had  had,  and  was  all  through  this  period  coming  up  to 
our  meetings  in  Washington  as  a  state  chairman  of  West 
Virginia. 

Fry:   Was  that  through  the  suffrage  period? 

Paul:   Yes,  through  the  suffrage  period.   I  remember  her  saying 
to  me  one  time,  when  I  was  perhaps  impatient  I  guess, 
or  something,  about  people  asking  so  many  questions, 
she  said  "But  you  know,  I  have  taken  this  long  trip  up 
from  West  Virginia  just  to  ask  you  these  questions 
[laughing]  so  I'll  know  what  to  do."  I  remember  so 
vividly. 
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Paul i      So  when  you  think  of  the  people  who  put  through 
that  campaign — Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  you  can 
never  call  a  young  woman;  she  was  one  of  the  most 
active  people  and  of  course  she  was  grown  up  with  a 
grown-up  daughter  at  the  time  we  first  met  her  and  a 
sister  of  a  United  States  senator;  she  was  about  the 
age  of  the  senators  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  can  just  go  on  and  on  and  on.   Mary  Beard, 
who  became  the  chairman  of  our  committee  to  decide  on 
what  amendment  we  should  work  for:   well,  she  was 
certainly  not  a  young  woman.  Her  husband  was  already, 
and  she  was  already  [herself]  established.   I  knew  all 
about  them  when  she  told  me  her  name  was  Mary  Beard. 
I  said,  "Well,  are  you  related  to  Charles  Beard?"  And 
she  said,  "Yes,  I  am  his  wife."  Well,  everybody  knew 
about  them.   She  had  had  time  to  make  fame  for  herself 
and  her  husband  in  these  books  she  was  writing.   So 
you  did  not  have  much  feeling  that  we  tried  to  get 
young  women,  or  old  women;  we  took  any  women  that  we 
could  get,  of  course.   I  would  not  say  that  our  movement 
was  a  young  women's  movement  at  all. 

Fry:   Well,  I  think  I  have  read  this  statement  made  by 

people  who  were  contrasting  the  advent  of  the  Congres 
sional  Union  with  the  leadership  in  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.   That  here  was  Alice  Paul 
who  was  under  thirty,  I  guess,  weren't  you  in  1914? 

Paul i   I  am  almost  sure  that  the  year  I  went  down  I  was  twenty- 
seven,  because  I  had  just  taken  my  doctor's  degree  and 
I  think  I  was  twenty-seven. 

Fry:   And  Lucy  Burns — 

Paul:   --was  about  two  years  older,  I  guess. 

Fry:   Who  were  the  young  and  vital  leaders,  and  that  that 

gave  the  campaign  a  character.   Now  I  know- 
Paul  »   But  that  wasn't  true,  you  see.   Now  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Richard  Wainwright  ( here  was  her  husband  who  was  the 
admiral,  you  know).   She  was  our  house  chairman  and 
she  got  us  this  new  headquarters  when  we  moved  from 
this  little  basement  place.   All  these  people — Mrs. 
William  Kent?  there  was  never  anybody  who  was  more 
active  every  single  day  than  Mrs.  Kent.   So  we  didn't 
really  have  any  such  feeling  at  all,  at  all,  that  we 
were  immature  and  all  the  things  that  they  were  trying 
to  say  we  were.   They  were  really  trying  to  say  I  was, 


Paul:   you  see.   And  that  Lucy  Burns  was  perhaps.   But  anyway 
they  certainly  had  it  out  for  me.   [^Laughing.]  They 
thought  that  I  was  immature  and  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  doing,  I  was  unreliable  and  I  didn't  know  what  were 
good  things  to  do  and  what  were  bad  things  to  do  in  the 
campaign  and  all. 

Fry:   Well,  now  when  people  look  back  on  this,  I  think  they 
tend  to  see  your  youth  as  an  advantage  instead  of  a 
disadvantage,  to  the  movement. 

Paul:   But  that's  what  I  want  to  avoid,  their  thinking  so, 

because  it  wasn't  true.   It  was  a  very  stable  group  of 
women  from  the  very  beginning.   You  can  tell  from  all 
these  people  I  am  telling  you  about—these  are  a  few 
that  just  cross  my  mind.   Now  Mrs.  Robert  Baker — if 
you  look  in  this  magazine,  and  Maud  Younger.   They 
were  not  young--Mrs.  Baker  was  our  political  chairman 
all  through  the  suffrage  campaign.   She  had  one  desk 
and  one  room  all  to  herself.   She  was  the  one  who  went 
to  see  all  these  senators  and  governors  and  everybody. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  physician  and  she  had  three  sons; 
I  think  one  son  was  still  in  Harvard  and  the  other  two 
sons  were  out  in  the  world;  I  think  one  of  them  was  in 
the  army.   Anyway,  you  couldn't  possibly  say  she  was  a 
very  young  person.   And  then  this  Mrs.  [Forest?],  who 
got  up  most  of  our  pageants  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
she  was  not  young  at  all.   So  the  people  that  we  got 
in  who  were  young,  when  we  started  to  do  it — I  think — for 
instance,  I  remember  Anne  Martin — you  couldn't  possibly 
call  her  young.   She  wasn't  old  either.   She  was — you 
wouldn't  have  thought  her  a  particularly  young  woman. 
She's  the  one  who  ran  you  know  for  Senate  [in  Nevada. 
And  do  you  know  Betty  Gram  Swing?] 

[End  of  Tape  5,  Side  B] 
[Tape  6,  Side  A] 

Fry:   Yes,  I  do.   Is  this  the  same  Betty  Gram  who  right  now 
puts  out  the  Congressional  Digest? 

Paul:   Yes,  but  now,  of  course,  she  is  retired  inore  or  less 
Her  son  does  it.   Anne  Martin  went,  among  many  other' 
people,  over  the  country  to  try  to  explain  the  picketing 
ind  make _ people  sympathetic  to  it  and  so  on,  and  she 
stopped  in  the  University  of  Oregon.   There  two  young 
girls  were  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  being  invited  town 
Washington  to  participate,  and  they  came. 
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Fault      I  remember  so  vividly  when  they  came.   People  went 
to  me  and  said,  "You  must  quickly  see  these  two  girls 
and  see  that  they  don't  go  back  to  Oregon  because  they 
will  be  of  such  tremendous  help  to  us."  One  was  Betty, 
who  became  Betty  Gram  Swing,  you  know.   She  married 
Raymond  Swing,  remember.   She  was  young;  she  was  still 
in  college.   The  sister  Alice  was  in  college  with  her. 

So  we  enlisted  them  right  away  and  they  turned  in 
and  we  gave  them  small  little  salaries  to  pay  their 
expenses  so  they  could  stay  on.  And  they  did  stay  onj 
they  stayed  to  the  very  end,  I  think. 

Fryt   But  that  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  age? 

Fault  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  the  exception.   I  just--till 
you  told  me  of  it,  I  never  heard  or  had  given  much 
thought  to  this  view.   I  know  that  you  go  out  now  to 
the  [1972]  Democratic  convention  we  are  told,  this  is 
all  youth,  wanting  what  they  want.   You  know  they  even 
call  and  say  we  are  standing  for  this  minority  and  that 
minority — women  and  youth.   And  you  can't  fail  to 
realize  it  over  the  television  sets,  what  they  are 
emphasizing,  the  great  beauty  of  the  youth.   (You  must 
know  that.) 

Fryt   But  that's  even  younger,  and  that's  in  a  different 

context  from  what  I  am  talking  about  in  191**  and  '15. 

Fault   Oh,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Fryt   These  people  are  even  younger  I  think  than  the  young 
ones  in  your  movement. 

Fault   Well,  those  I  met  haven't  been  any  younger.   In  this 
liberation  movement. 

Fry:   Eighteen_to  twenty-two  year  olds.   And  I  am  talking 
about  those  who  were  in  their  late  twenties,  for  the 
most  part,   who  came  to  your  movement. 

At  any  rate,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  was  a 
multi-aged  movement. 

Fault   When  you  say,  about  this  "women's  liberation"--!  haven't 
met  very  many,  but  those  I  have  met--for  instance,  when 
I  was  in  this  hospital  in  the  spring,  somebody  came  in 
to  see  me,  and  she  said  she  was  a  nurse  down  the  hall 
for  some  man  who  was  very,  very  ill  and  had  a  terminal 
disease.   I  think  she  came  from  Austria.   (I  have 
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Paul:   forgotten  where  she  came  from,  but  it  was  some  foreign 
country.)   She  was  all  ablaze  with  this  woman's  libera 
tion,  and  she  brought  me  in  a  paper  to  read,  all  about 
homosexuality  and  so  on.   I  didn't  think  much  of  this 
person.   I  certainly  didn't. 

But  you  wouldn't  have  said  she  was  so  young.   She 
was  old  enough  to  have  come  from  another  country  and 
gotten  an  education  and  spoke  English  and  everything 
in  this  country.   Now  she  was  a  professional  nurse 
earning  an  enormous  salary  by  going  and  being  a  nurse 
for  these  people  with  great  wealth  in  the  hospital  in 
addition  to  their  hospital  nurse. 

I  have  met  just  a  few  of  them .  Now  there  is  one 
of  them  called  Gloria  Steinem.   I  have  never  met  her 
but  this  magazine  that  the  girl  brought  in  was  this 
Gloria  Steinem' s  magazine. 

Fry i    Is  that  the  one  called  Ms.? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  what  it  was  called,  I  don't  remember.   I 
gave  it  back  to  the  girl,  she  wanted  it  back;  I  just 
glanced  at  it  and  I  didn't  read  it. 

But  this  Gloria  Steinem  I  saw  over  the  television 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.   We  had  been 
trying,  as  you  know,  to  get  our  Equal  Rights  plank  in, 
and  we  had  an  extremely  difficult  time,  extremely 
difficult,  because  all  the  women's  liberation  were 
wanting  to  put  in  all  these  other  things.   So  here  I 
saw  this  Gloria  Steinem  get  up  and  make  a  speech  for 
all  the  things  that  they  wanted.   Other  girls--other 
women--! 'd  say  women- -they  didn't  give  the  appearance 
of  being  teenagers  at  all — 

Fry:   No,  they  are  not. 

Paul i   I  think  that  these  teenagers  you  talk  about  are  people-- 
they  are  not,  I  don't  think,  the  leaders  who  are 
guiding  these  movements. 

Fry:   No,  they  are  the  new  voters  who  were  just  enfranchised. 
Paul:   Yes,  I  think  that's  what  they  are. 
Anyway,!  wanted  to  say  this. 
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Comparisons  with  Women's  Liberation 

Fry i   Is  there  any  way,  Alice,  that  you  could  characterize 
the  women  in  this  movement?  Is  there  any  trait  or 
characteristic  that  any  of  them  had  in  common? 

Fault   Yes,  I  always  thought  there  was  one  thing  that  they  all 
had  in  common,  which  I  presume  you  have.   (I  don't  know 
[laughing];  I  think  you  have.)   It  was  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  our  own  sex  and  an  enthusiasm  to  have  every 
degradation  that  was  put  upon  our  sex  removed.   That's 
what  I  had  anyway.   It  was  just  a  principle  that  I--if 
I  belonged  to  any  group  and  that  group  was  regarded 
with  contempt,  given  no  power,  and  handicapped  in  every 
possible  way  it  seemed  to  me,  I'd  have  an  impulse  to — 
for  instance,  if  I  had  been  in  India  when  they  were 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  India,  if  I  had  been  in 
Ireland  when  they  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  I  can't  imagine  not  [helping  out].   Just  as 
when  I  went  as  a  student  to  England,  I  just  couldn't 
dream  of  sitting  down  and  seeing  these  women  having 
such  a  hard  fight—which  was  also,  I  thought,  the 
universal  fight  of  women—and  not  wanting  to  share  in 
it. 

As  I  say,  when  Alice  Morgan  Wright  got  up  and  left 
her  sculpture  work  in  Paris—she  was  very  successful-- 
and  came  over,  we  just  became  sisters  right  away.  We 
just  felt  the  same  way,  although  I  didn't  meet  her 
over  there — not  till  after  she  came  back  to  this 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that's  been  the  only  thing  that 
united  us.   So  many  women  think,  "What's  the  difference" 
and,  as  you  know,  through  the  suffrage  campaign,  we 
didn't  have  very  much  support  from  the  women  of  the 
country;  we  had  this  big  and  powerful  organization 
against  suffrage  for  women,  and  almost  no  group  as  a 
group  came  in  to  help  us.   You  just  had  to  go  forth  and 
get  individual  women  to  do  it. 

I  think  it  is  the  same  feeling  that  Margaret  [Webb? 
inaudible]  must  have  had,  I've  always  felt,  and  Abigail 
Adams  and  so  on  down,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and  I  know,  I 
just  feel  I  know  that  they  had  that  feeling.   They 
never  talked  about  [personal]  advantages.   These  people 
talk  now  about  equality  for  women,  liberation  of  women, 
they  are  always  talking  about  advantages  to  women- -how 
you  will  get  promoted,  and  how  you  will  get  more  pay, 
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Fault  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so — which  is  such  a  different 
feeling  from  the  dignity  of  your  sex  that  you  are 
trying  to  get,  and  the  freedom.   So  I  think  if  we  get 
freedom  for  women,  then  they  probably  are  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  would  wish  they  wouldn't  do;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  isn't  our  business  to  say  what  they 
should  do  with  it.   It  is  our  business  to  see  that  they 
are  free.   Just  as  each  country,  when  it  gets  freedom, 
then  you  don't  [tell  it  what  to  do].   George  Washington, 
after  he  got  it,  didn't  start  in  and  try  to  tell  the 
Americans  how  they  must  live  and  what  they  must  do  and 
so  on.   I  feel  our  duty  the  same  way.   Now.   [Laughs.] 


Born  Feminists 

Paul i  Well,  do  you  agree  with  that,  or  not? 
Fry:    I  do  agree  with  it.   Sure  I  do. 

Paul:  Because  I  thought,  I  suspected — I  haven't  asked  you 

anything,  but  I  took  for  granted  that  you  were  of  this 
point  of  view. 

Fry:   Yes,  well,  I  am,  and  when  we  have  lunch  or  dinner,  why 
I  can  tell  you  more  about  it.   I  just  don't  want  to 
take  up  our  time  right  now  to  fill  this  with  my 
experiences. 

Paul:   But  I  mean  if  you  tell  me  you  agree  with  it,  that's  all, 
I  would  be  sorry  if  you  didn't.   [Laughter.]  I  meet  so 
many  people,  and  it's  rather  rare  to  meet  somebody  who 
does  feel  this  way. 

Fry:    Is  it  rare? 

Paul:   Yes,  very  rare.   You  can  see  from  what  people  do  with 
their  lives.  Here  was  a  great  national  campaign  [last 
year]  where  this  ERA  measure  was  one  of  the  measures  in 
their  platform.  Well,  even  the  women  in  [George] 
McGovern's  own  staff,  even  the  women  in  our  group,  like 
Mrs.  Colby,  who  could  say,  "Oh,  well,  we  telephoned  down 
to  Mr.  [Frank]  Mankiewicz"  [head  of  the  McGovern  campaign]. 
It  is  not  anything  that  they  think  is  a  burning  need  for 
the  country. 

• 

There  are  just  a  few  people  over  the  country  and 
now  I  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  by  telephone,  like 
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Fault   this  [Ohio  chairman]  Mary  Kennedy.  Well,  they  are  born 
feminists  and  they  cannot  help  themselves;  that's  the 
way  they  were  born,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.   And  this 
Georgia  Lloyd,  who  just  called  me  up  from  Illinois. 
("Vacuum  cleaner  noise  begins.]  One  here  and  one  there 
in  the  different  states  saying,  "Now  this  ratification 
campaign  is  on,  what  shall  I  do?"  But  about  one,  you 
see,  out  of  the  millions  of  women  there  must  be  in 
Illinois,  is  all  on  fire  over  this.   And  usually  they 
are  so  much  on  fire  that  they  transform  their  states. 

Fry»   And  you  work  through  these  that  are  really  on  fire  in 
the  various  states,  from  your  telephone  here? 

Paul:  That's  the  only  way.   I  remember  once  asking  Helen  Hunt 
West  [down  in  Florida?]  to  do  something.   She  said,  "You 
know,  till  the  end  of  my  life  you  may  know  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  I  am  going  to  do,  so  don't  worry  about 
me.   I  am  always  going  to  be  here  to  do  the  next  thing 
that  has  to  be  done." 

Fry i   Real  commitment.  Let  me  test  this  tape  recorder  and 
see  if  it's  coming  across  with  the  vacuum  cleaner  on. 

Fault  How  is  my  voice?  Am  I  speaking  too  loud  or  too  low? 

Fry:  It  sounds  perfect  to  me.   Just  fine. 

Fault  Because  it  is  only  for  you  to  get  the  notes  from. 

Fryt  Comes  across  loud  and  clear,  fortunately. 

Fault  Well,  now  let's  go  back  to  your  [outline]. 
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CONTINUING  RELATIONS  WITH  NAWSA 


Loss  of  "Woman's  Journal" 


Fry:   Well,  191?  was  a  year  of  all  the  arrests — 

Paul:   And  1918  was.   It  began,  I  remember,  when  we  entered 
the  war  in  1917- 

Fry:  Just  before  we  went  to  war. 

Paul:  Do  you  remember  who  the  chief  of  police  was  there? 

Fry:  Yes,  I  took  his  name  down  [searching  for  notes] — 

Paul:  Is  it  Sylvester? 

Fry:   Yes,  he  was  the  first,  and  then  there  was  a  Major 
something-or-other  £ Pullman]  later  on  that  year. 
Sylvester  was  the  first  one. 

Paul:   You  know,  I  was  telling  you  before  that  when  I  thought 
back  to  who  was  chief  of  police,  I  could  only  think  of 
Major  Sylvester.   I  wondered  if  he  had  been  on  as  early 
as  our  first  procession  [in  1913].   I  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  the  same  one  or  not. 

Fry t   I  don't  know  about  1913,  but  in  191?  he  is  named  as 
the  chief  in  charge. 

There  were  a  few  things  going  on  in  the  background. 
Can  we  cover  them  before  we  get  to  the  picketing  and 
the  arrests? 

Paul:   All  right. 

Fry:   These  are  factors  that  might  or  might  not  have  influenced 
the  movement.   I  wondered  if  you  were  able  at  all  to 
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Fry:   profit  from  the  one  million  dollars  that  was  willed  for 
suffrage  propaganda  to  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie. 

[Vacuum  cleaner  noise  stops.] 
Paul i   No. 

Fry:   Was  any  of  that  helpful? 
Fault  No,  we  never  had  one  single  dollar,  of  course,  of  it. 

Fry:   I  knew  you  didn't  have  any  money  from  it,  but  I  thought 
maybe  their  propaganda  campaign  might  have  helped  yours. 

[Vacuum  cleaner  noise  starts  again.] 

Paul i  No,  no,  no,  no.  Their  propaganda  campaign  was  against 
what  we  were  for.   You  see,  Mrs.  Catt  used  it  to 
establish  a  magazine  and  that  magazine  replaced  the 
old  Woman's  Journal,  which  had  been  supporting  us.   And 
this  new  one  didn't  support  us,  at  all. 

Fry i   I  noticed  that  a  magazine  was  established. 

Paul:   That's  the  main  thing  that  they  put.  their  money  into 
as  far  as  I  know.   Let  me  see.  Frank  Stevens — I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  who  he  is;  he  is  the  president  of 
our  Men's  League  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment --and  he 
was  not  the  president,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Men's 
League  for  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  suffrage  days.   When 
he  was  a  young  boy,  just  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  he 
went  up — he  told  me  this  and  I  know  him  quite  well — he 
went  up  to  Boston  to  find  some  work,  after  he  graduated 
from  college.   By  chance,  he  got  a  position  in  the 
circulation  department,  the  business  end,  of  the  Woman's 
Journal .   (You  know  what  the  Woman's  Journal  was  through 
all  these  years.)   And  so  he  told  me  so  much  about  how 
they  sympathized  with  us  and  helped  us,  and  I  knew  they 
had.   I  had  gone  up  to  see  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  who  was 
the  editor,  the  daughter  of  Lucy  Stone.   So  then  he  told 
me  how  they  finally  gave  up  their  paper  when  Mrs.  Catt 
got  this  enormous  bequest  which  enabled  her  to  start 
one  on  a  far  bigger  scale  than  theirs.   The  Woma.i's 
Journal  was  given  up  and  was  replaced  by  this  one  of  Mrs, 
Catt's.   Of  course,  I  told  you  how  hostile  Mrs.  Catt 
was  to  us. 
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Effort  to  Re-unite 

Fault   I  don't  know  whether  I  did  tell  you — that—now  what's 

that  person's  name  out  in  Wisconsin—that  woman  writer- 
Fry  :    Oh,  in  Wisconsin? 

Paul:   Yes,  she  was  a  very  well-known  woman  writer.*  [Pause.] 
Well,  I  thought  you  just  might  know  her  as  a  writer. 
But  I  will  go  on  and  tell  you  about  her  and  I  will  think 
about  her  name. 

At  all  events,  this  young  woman  out  there — I  guess 
she  was  young,  about  thirty  or  forty — anyway  she  was  a 
very  prominent  woman  in  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  authorship,  and  so  she  was  a  member  of  our  organiza 
tion  in  Wisconsin,  also  a  member  of  the  old  National 
American,  as  nearly  everybody  was  of  that  type.   She 
conceived  the  idea  that  she  would  unite  us—have  I  told 
you  this? 

Fry:    No. 

Paul:   And  so  she  called  me  up  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  arrange 
a  meeting  at  the  Willard  and  will  you  come  and  bring 
anybody  you  want  to  bring  to  it  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Catt, 
whom  I  am  going  to  ask  and  insist  that  she  come  because 
I  am  a  member  of  her  organization,  to  stop  this  constant 
friction  between  these  two  groups,  which  is  so  bad  for 
the  women's  movement  and  so  bad  for  our  ever  getting  the 
vote." 

I  said,  "Yes  of  course,  we  will."  Lucy  Burns,  I 
know,  went,  and  we  took  one  secretary  to  take  down 
everything.   That's  all  we  took.   Mrs.  Catt  came. 

Fry:   May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Was  this  the  meeting  with 
Maud  Wood  Park? 

Paul:   Oh,  mercy  no. 
Fry:    Okay. 

Paul:   You  will  know  this  woman,  I  am  sure.   [Pause.]  I  just 
can't  remember  what  it  [the  name]  is. 

Fry:    It  will  pop  into  your  mind. 

Paul:   I  haven't  thought  of  her  since  all  these  years  and 


*Probably  Zona  Gale 
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Fault   years. 

Well,  at  all  events,  Mrs.  Catt  arrived  with  some 
people  on  her  side  and  I  think  Mrs.  Whoevershewas  said 
now  she  had  brought  us  together  thinking  that  we  could 
solve  whatever  difficulties  we  had  and  so  on.   She  told 
what  she  thought  we  ought  to  do  and  I  said,  "We  certainly, 
for  our  group  I  knew,  would  do  every  one  of  these  things, 
be  glad  to."  We  didn't  want  to  have  this  continuing 
friction. 

Then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Catt  and  Mrs.  Catt  said,  "I 
want  to  say  that  I  will  fight  you  to  the  last  bit." 
That's  the  last  word  she  ever  said  that  I  ever  heard 
from  her  in  my  life,  and  she  got  up  and  walked  out  with 
her  little  group.   So  her  paper  was  used  that  same  way. 

Fry:   That  was  after  the  Woman's  Journal  changed  to  a  thing 
called  the  Suffrage  News? 

Paul i  Was  it? 

Fryt   That  was  the  name  of  this  new  magazine  that  was  put 
out  with  the  one  million  dollars. 

[Vacuum  noise  stops.] 

Paul i   I  don't  know  what  it  was  called.  But  it  was  a  loss  to 
us  when  we  lost  the  Woman's  Journal.   When  you  just 
asked  me  that  question,  did  we  profit  by  this  bequest, 
well  we  certainly  didn't.   And  then  Mrs.  Catt  used  this 
money  always—and  I  suppose  she  was  very  conscientious 
and  thought  she  was  doing  the  right  thing. 


The  Retracted  Invitation  to  the  International  Suffrage 

Alliance 


Paul:   But  then  when  suffrage  was  won,  I  went  over  [to  Europe], 
just  sort  of  to — rest  and  so  on,  I  guess.   I  was  invited 
by  Mrs.  Belmont,  anyway,  to  come  over  and  stay  with  her 
a  little  while.   I  went  over  and  stayed  in  England  and 
met  the  president  of  the—what  was  it  called—Inter 
national  Suffrage  Alliance.   That's  the  International 
to  which  the  National  American  was  affiliated.  And  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Corbet t  Ashby.   I  telephoned  to  her  and 
made  an  appointment,  and  went  out  to  see  her  and  she 
invited  me  out  to  lunch  at  her  home. 
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Paul:      I  remember  she  said  to  me,  "Now  we  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  Woman's  Party  join  us.   [Vacuum  noise 
starts  again.]  Of  course  we  have  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  we  would  also  like  to 
have  the  Woman's  Party  affiliate  with  the  International." 
She  was  the  International  president.   I  said,  yes,  of 
course,  we  would  like  to.   Naturally  we  would  like  to 
affiliate;  now  that  we  are  through  with  our  own  campaign 
for  getting  the  vote,  we  would  like  to  affiliate  with 
the  women  who  are  doing  the  international  work,  which 
really  had  been  started  largely  by  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
this  international  movement  which  Mrs.  Corbett  [Ashby] 
actually  then  inherited. 

She  said,  "I  am  going  to  write  you  a  formal  invitation 
to  affiliate  with  us." 

I  said,  "All  right,  and  we  will  accept  it  I  know, 
because  I  know  without  asking  that  all  our  people  would 
be  in  favor  of  doing  this."  Mrs.  Belmont  by  that  time 
had  become  very  fervent  in  her  work  for  this  and  she 
had  moved  over  to  live  permanently  in  France  to  be  with 
her  daughter,  Madame  Belzan,  as  you  know — Belzan  had 
been  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.   So  they  were  both  living 
in  France.   So  we  accepted. 

When  Mrs.  Belmont  knew  we  were  coming,  she  said 
she  wanted  to  make  quite  a  large  gift  to  the  Internation 
al.   Of  course,  she  was  primarily  interested  in  the 
International.   She  said  she  would  entertain  the  Inter 
national  and  do  all  the  things  that  she  could  do  and 
would  also  make  a  financial  gift  to  them.  So  we  chose 
a  group  of  people  to  go  over,  most  of  whom  paid  their 
own  expenses,  and  we  put  in  a  few  people  who  couldn't 
pay  their  own  expenses.   It  was  a  very  great,  very  big 
and  I  thought,  very  good  delegation.   Maybe  twenty 
people  or  thirty  people  perhaps.   For  instance  Elsie 
Hill  went  and  she  spoke  French  and  had  been  teaching 
French.   And  Mabel  Vernon  went  and  Doris  Stevens  went, 
all  of  them.   So  it  was  a  good  group. 

Before,  I  think  before  they  left,  they  received 
word  from  Mrs.  Ashby  that  they  wished  to  withdraw  their 
invitation  to  us,  because  Mrs.  Catt  who  had  been  the 
International  president  before  Mrs.  Ashby,  had  felt 
that  we  were  not  a  desirable  group  to  have  in  the  Inter 
national  and  had  said  that  she  would  give  no  more  money 
to  the  International  from  her  Leslie  fund  if  they  allowed 
us  to  become  members. 
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Paul i      So  I  wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Ashby.   I  think  you  will  find 
all  this  in  the  Suffragist,  probably.   It  ought  to  be 
in  the  Suffragist  right  at  the  end  of  the  suffrage 
campaign.   I  said  well  we  have  had  the  invitation,  we 
have  made  the  plans,  the  people  were  all  ready  and 
prepared  to  go  and  probably  whatever  differences  there 
might  be  could  be  ironed  out  at  the  convention.   If 
there  is  anything  in  our  program  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  their  program,  we  could  settle  it  maybe  at  the 
convention  itself.  All  the  people  who  went  on  the 
delegation  were  in  accord  with  that.   They  all  felt — 
Mrs.  Belmont  was  in  accord — they  all  thought  we  don't 
want  to  be  suddenly  told  by  Mrs.  Catt  whether  we  can 
go  or  we  can't  go  to  an  International  convention  when 
we  have  been  asked  by  the  International  president  and 
when  we  had  certainly  won  the  vote  in  our  country.   We 
shouldn't  be  put  in  this  position.   So  they  went. 

Lady  Rhondia  went  over,  whom  we  had  gotten  to  know 
wery  well,  from  England;  you  have  heard  of  her  I  think. 
She  was  the  head  of  what  we  called  the  Six  Point  Group, 
a  group  which  belonged  to  the  International  and  was  very 
up-and-coming  and  forward-looking.   So  when  they  got 
there,  Lady  Rhondia  was  so  incensed  at  what  was  going  on 
that  she  rose  and  withdrew  all  her  delegates  and  would 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  convention.   I  don't 
know  at  what  state  of  the  proceedings  she  did  this,  but 
she  did  withdraw,  I  guess  her  whole  organization,  as  far 
as  I  know.   [Vacuum  cleaner  noise  diminishes.] 

We  had  asked  Mabel  Vernon  to  make  the  main  speech 
for  us,  because  of  all  the  people  who  were  there,  we 
thought  she  was  our  best  speaker;  she  was  in  my  opinion, 
without  any  question,  obviously.   People  have  often  said 
it  is  a  pity  Mabel  Vernon  didn't  die  after  that  speech 
because  it  was  the  most  wonderful  speech  that  could  ever 
have  been  made  by  a  human  being.  [Laughter.]  Everybody, 
everybody  said  this  to  me,  who  ever  made  any  report  about 
the  convention.  They  said  this  was  the  high  point  of  her 
life,  it  was  such  an  amazing  speech.  The  point  had  come 
up  of  whether  [our  American  delegation]  should  be  seated 
or  not  seated,  that  was  what  it  was.   She  made  the  speech. 

I  think  it  was  after  that  speech,  maybe,  that  Lady 
Rhondda  said,  "Now  if  you  don't  seat  them,  I  withdraw." 
Of  course  she  was  a  powerful  person  too.   But  the  whole 
thing,  the  only  thing  that  came  up  was  well,  they 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  the  Leslie  money.   I  mean  that 
wasn't  put  in  the  speeches,  but  that's  what  the  whole 
thing  was  more  or  less  about.  Mrs.  Catt  was  insisting 
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Paul i   upon  this.   I  don't  think  Mrs.  Catt  was  there.   I  am 
sure  she  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Belmont  was  like  Lady  Rhondda.  She  [Belmont] 
was  aroused  to  such  a  point—oh  my  goodness.   So  she 
said  that  she  cancelled  all  her  promises  to  give  the 
International  all  this  money,  which  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  if  she  had  continued,  and  she  was  going  to 
give  it  to  the  local  suffrage  organizations  in  France, 
which  she  did,  which  more  or  less  put  them  on  their 
feet.   But  they  were  not  connected,  I  guess,  in  any 
way  with  the  International.   So  we  were  voted  down. 

I  think  that  the  point  on  which  we  were  voted  down 
was — of  course  they  didn't  [mention]  the  money  part, 
but  I  knew  from  my  letter  from  Mrs.  Ashby  what  the 
point  was.   What  they  said  was,  if  I  remember  rightly-- 
Mabel  will  remember  better  than  I,  I  am  sure,  this 
whole  meeting  because  she  led  the  fight  there.   But 
what  they  said  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  they 
couldn't  have  two  organizations  from  the  same  country 
that  had  different  policies.  We  had  the  policy  of 
complete  equality  and  they  had  the  policy  of  protection 
of  women.   I  remember  somebody  later  from  Holland  who 
came  over  to  our  country  and  she  said,  "You  know,  I 
think  that  the  death,  really  of  the  International  took 
place  at  that  meeting,  because  after  all,  most  of  us 
do  stand  for  complete  equality."  And  I  found  they  did 
when  I  went  over  [later]  and  I  became  a  member  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Law,  I  think  they  called  it, 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women.   I  discovered  it 
was  true.   Those  women  over  there  were  all  pioneer  women, 
you  see,  that  were  in  the  women's  movement  in  Europe. 
They  were  not  like  the  great  mass  of,  as  you  say,  [laugh- 
ingj  college  women,  that  are  flooding  the  marketplaces 
now  and  don't  have  any  particular  pioneer  spirit.   They 
were  still  in  that  pioneer  stage  over  there  when  I  went 
over  later,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  met  a  person 
that  wanted  protection.  So  this  was  not  a — well,  it 
was  something  that  could  have  been  solved  at  that  con 
vention.   They  certainly  were  not  obliged  to  put  people 
out  because  they  stood  for  complete  equality.   These 
were  the  people  who  said,  "Oh  no,  all  these  poor  working 
girls  and  working  women  who  work  at  night,"  and  all  that, 
you  know? 

Fry i   What  was  the  name  of  Catt's  organization  at  this  time? 
Was  it  still  the  NAWSA? 

Paul «   Well,  it  was  not  her  organization.   She  belonged  to  it 
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Paul:   and  was  a  leader  in  it.  They  never  changed  their  name 
until  suffrage  was  won,  you  know. 

Fry i   I  thought  this  was  after  our  suffrage  was  won. 

Paul i   Yes,  but  it  was  almost  immediately.   I  wouldn't  know 
about  that  point.   I  don't  know  what  day  they  changed 
their  name. 

Fry«   The  other  thing  I  was  wondering,  Alicet  Do  you  happen 

to  know  where  the  papers  are,  or  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting?  [Vacuum  cleaner  noise  stops.]  It  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  copy  of  Mabel  Vernon's  speech. 

Paul i   It  certainly  would.   I  doubt  if  they  kept  such  good 
records  as  that. 

Fryt   You  don't  know  if  there  are  any  proceedings.   If  they 
are,  they  might  be  where,  in  England? 

Paul i   I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  who  is  the  International 

president  now.   You  see,  we  never  became  members  of  it. 
When  they  refused  to  take  us,  we  were  invited  by  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  which  was  the  one  which 
was  founded  in  1888  in  Washington  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  all  our  women,  you  know—Frances  Willard,  all  those 
people,  you  know  about  that  I  am  sure.   Well,  they 
invited  us  to  become  members  and  we  accepted,  so  we 
have  always  belonged  to  that  group.   But  the  others 
have  an  organization,  I  am  sure,  and  a  headquarters 
somewhere  in  the  world — the  International  Suffrage 
Alliance.   Now  let's  get  back  to  your  questions. 

Fry i   Back  to  the  United  States.   That  was  a  marvelous  answer 
to  that  question  about  the  one  million  dollars  from 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie. 

Paul i   I  wouldn't  put  it,  ever,  in  your  records,  you  know.   I 
don't  like  to  have  attacks  on  anybody  going  down  in 
history. 

Fry«   Well,  you  will  get  this  back,  and  if  you  would  like  for 
the  typist  to  leave  that  out — 

Paul i  Well,  you  can  just  judge  yourself.   I  don't  want  this 

to  be  something  that  is  going  to  be  a  source  of  friction 
and  so  on  down  through  the  ages. 

Fry:   I  wouldn't  either.   [Laughing.]  Its  time  should  have 
run  out  by  now,  as  far  as  the  friction  is  concerned'. 
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Fry i       There  were  also  food  riots.   Five  thousand  women  in 
New  York  were  demanding  government  action  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  food.  Did  this  displeasure  on  the  part  of 
women  and  their  frustration  at  not  being  a  part  of  the 
political  establishment  for  such  actions  as  this,  was 
this  useful  to  you,  do  you  remember? 

Paul i   Do  you  remember  in  reading  whether  that's  the  one  that 
Mrs.  Belmont  participated  in? 

Fry»   Let  me  see.   [Reads.]  No.   It's  just  a  little  item 
here  on  page  4  of  the  March  3  Suffragist.  1917-   The 
mass  meeting  was  the  culmination  of  rioting  in  many 
sections  of  the  city. 

Paul:   What  was  the  mass  meeting? 

Fry:    It  was  this  five  thousand  women  who  "met  in  and  outside 
of  Forward  Hall  in  New  York  City  last  week."  They 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  President  demanding  govern 
ment  action  to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  food.   It 
refers  to  "vigorous  action  of  women  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  cities." 

Paul:   I  know  there  was  a  period  there  where  people  were 

opening  all  kinds  of  soup  kitchens  and  so  on.   Mrs. 
Belmont  was  one  of  the  people  who  did  it.   All  the 
people  of  a  philanthropic  nature  who  were  sort  of 
expected  to  do  these  things,  were  doing  them.   But  it 
didn't  cross  our  path,  one  way  or  the  other.   I  wouldn't 
have  known  it  excepting  for  having  known  Mrs.  Belmont 
was  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Fryi   This  may  be  something  different  because  in  this  Presi 
dent  Wilson  backed  an  appropriation  of  $^00, 000  to 
inquire  into  the  food  situation. 

Paul:   Yes,  I  just  remember  that  this  was  going  on.  Women 

were — not  only  women — everybody  was  having  [to  struggle]. 
It  was  one  of  those  economic  crises,  but  they  came  and 
they  went,  you  know,  all  the  time. 
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THE  TURNING  POINTt   MILITANCY 


Unifying  the  Party 

Fryi   On  March  of  that  year  [191?],  you  held  simultaneous 

conventions  of  the  Congressional  Union  and  the  Woman's 
Party,  and  they  voted  to  unite  into  one  organization. 

Paul i  What?  [Fry  repeats  the  question.] 

Yes.  Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  a  convention.   That 
was  just  a  group,  I  think,  of  the  leaders.   You  see,  we 
had  formed  the  Woman's  Party  of  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Union  in  the  suffrage  states  and  called  it 
the  Woman's  Party  for  political  reasons.   Then  we  were 
confronted  with  two.   We  had  all  the  women  in  the  non- 
suffrage  states  who  were  Congressional  Union,  and  the 
women  in  the  suffrage  states  calling  themselves  the 
Woman's  Party. 

I  remember  the  person  who  did  most  of  this  business 
was  Mrs.  Belmont  because  she  liked  the  name,  National 
Woman's  Party,  and  she  was  of  course  vary  influential 
in  our  board  because  she  was  giving  us  so  much  financial 
help  and  was  also  so  much  help  in  every  possible  way. 
So  I  don't  know  whether  people  thought  the  Woman's  Party 
name  was  so  wonderful,  but  we  knew  we  had  to  have  the 
same  name.   Our  members  in  Nevada,  for  instance,  who 
were  members  of  this  national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
even  though  they  called  themselves  Woman's  Party  members, 
were  on  the  same  relationship  to  the  national  board  as 
the  women,  we  will  say,  in  Kentucky,  who  were  in  the 
non-suffrage  states. 

I  remember  our  meeting  together  and  I  think  Anne 
Martin  and  a  few  people  who  had  been  elected  out  of 
that  meeting  nationally,  and  probably  our  national  board, 
I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  real  convention,  but  does  it 
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Pauls   say  it  was  a  big  convention?  It  was  just  an  agreement 
to  change  our  name,  and  make  the  name  National  Woman's 
Party  for  all  the  women,  all  Congressional  Union  members 
wherever  they  were. 

Fry:    It  is  called  the  "union  convention,"  in  the  write-up 
here. 

Paul:   Say  anything  about  it  particularly? 

Fry:    Oh,  it  has  a  long  article  on  it,  the  essence  of  which 
is  that  this  will  unite  the  two  organizations  and  it 
will  culminate  in  picketing  of  the  White  House,  and 
it  also  culminated  in  women  trying  to  get  in  to  see 
the  President,  who,  on  March  ^,  had  just  taken  his 
oath  of  office  for  his  second  term.   And  he  refused  to 
see  them. 

Paul:  And  who  led  that  delegation,  does  it  say? 

Fry:   Let's  see.   There  were  nearly  a  thousand  women.   (That 
will  be  in  the  next  issue  here,  March  10.)   It  says 
here,  "Even  the  women's  personal  cards  with  the  reso 
lutions  to  be  presented  were  refused  transmission  to 
the  President." 

Paul:   Didn't  say  who?  In  the  photographs,  does  it  say  who? 

Fry:  [Reads.]  "The  leaders  of  the  delegation  were  Miss  Anne 
Martin  of  Nevada,  Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California,  Mrs. 
Darrell  Wieble  of  North  Dakota — 

Paul:   I  don't  remember  her. 

Fry:    — "Miss  Mary  Patterson  of  Ohio,  Elinor  Barker  of 
Indiana,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey." 

Paul:   Oh,  yes.   She  is  one  of  our  very  important  women. 
Fry:   And  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware. 

Paul:   I  see  what  we  did.  Mrs.  Hilles  was  in  the  non-suffrage 
states  just  as  an  example  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  in  a  non- 
suffrage  state,  and  Mrs.  Kent  was  in  a  suffrage  state, 
and  Miss  Anne  Martin  was.   As  I  recall — I  remember  very, 
very,  very .  very  vividly — I  remember  we  met  and  we  agreed 
and  said  we  could  go  forth  now  as  one  group — 

Fry:   It  was  a  drenching  rain. 
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Pauli  Was  there?  [Laughter.]  I  remember  the  only  point  that 
I  think  maybe  there  was  some  [question  of  who  should  be 
the  leaders].  This  is  March  7,  1917,  was  it?  Just 
before  we  entered  the  war? 

Fry «   March  4,  just  before  we  went  into  the  war. 

Fault  We  went  to  war  April  1?.  All  right.   But  this  is  the 
only  thing,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  was  who  would 
be  the  board  and  who  would  be  the  leaders  of  this 
[united]  group.   I  think  Miss  Martin,  perhaps- -Mabel 
woudd  know  much  more  about  this  than  I — I  think  that 
Miss  Martin  and  some  of  the  people  felt  she  had  been 
elected  at  the  convention  in  Chicago  [in  1916]  and  she 
should  be  the  new  chairman.   Anyway  I  remember  talking 
to  her  about  it.   It  either  had  to  be  Miss  Martin  as  the 
chairman  or  I  as  the  chairman  because  I  was  of  one  group 
and  she  was  the  other,  you  see.  And  so  I  told  Miss 
Martin  that  I  wished  she  would  become  the  chairman  and 
take  it  over.   I  had  done  it,  I  thought,  maybe  long 
enough.   And  that  I  would  become  a  vice-chairman  and 
work  for  them.   She  said  no,  she  would  rather  have  me 
continue  and  that  she  would  be  vice-president.   I  don't 
know  whether  that's  how  we  settled  it  or  not,  but  I 
think  we  did. 

Fry«   [Searching  Suffragistl  I  am  trying  to  see.  Oh, 
"Officers  were  elected  unanimously  at  the  morning 
session.   Chairman  Alice  Paul,  vice-chairman  Anne 
Martin,  secretary  Mabel  Vernon." 

Paul»   Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  been  thinking. 

Fry i   And  then  Lucy  Burns  and  Mrs.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Brannan 
were  all  on  the  executive  board.   Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner, 
Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Miss  Maud  Younger- 
Paul  t   You  see,  none  of  those  were  such  young  women- 
Fry  t    — and  Doris  Stevens,  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Mrs. 

Donald  Hooker,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis.  All  those  now  were  on  the  new  executive  board. 

Paul i  Well,  that  was  a  magnificent  group  of  women.   I  want  to 
point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Doris  Stevens, 
none  of  them  could  possibly  be  called  young. 

Fryt   [Laughter.]  All  right. 

Paul«  But  I  was  much  younger  than  most  of  them,  except  Anne 
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Paul i  Martin.  But  we  didn't  have  any  real  friction.   I  don't— 
I  always  felt  that  she  really  didn't  think  it  was  quite 
right  that  she  was  replaced,  but  it  was  done  without 
any  apparent  friction. 

Fry i   And  yet  she  did  not  want — she  wanted  you  to  be  the  head, 
you  said. 

Fault   I  really  think  she  didn't,  is  what  I  mean.   But  anyway, 

when  I  asked  her  to  take  it,  she  said,  and  I  said  I  would 
be  just  as  happy  to  be  vice-chairman,  maybe  happier. 
Anyway  she  wouldn't.   Whether  she  thought  the  financial 
responsibility  was  too  great,  or  having  to  come  to 
Washington  and  having  to  spend  every  minute  of  her  time. 
But  she  didn't. 

So  from  that  time  we  were  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  you  see.   We  had  been  incorporated—let 's  see, 
we  were  incorporated  in  1918,  the  next  year.   We  had 
never  been  incorporated. 

Fry:   Well,  this  was  an  enormous  demonstration  with  women 

from  nearly  every  state  and  each  one  carried  her  state 
banner  and  so  forth. 

Paul i   Well,  that  delegation  to  the  President — does  it  say  who 
took  the  delegation?  Miss  Martin,  I  guess. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Fault   Oh,  well,  that's  one  of  the  biggest  we  ever  got  up.   I 
know  that  was  a  day  that  it  was  drenching,  drenching 
rain. 

Fry i   Yes,  and  around  and  around  and  around.   It  was  Inaugura 
tion  Day.   All  during  this  time  there  was  no  problem  of 
violence  or  outward  crowd  hostility,  apparently. 

Paul i   You  see,  we  were  never  arrested  until  the  war  had  been 
declared  and  we  kept  on  [picketing].   That's  when  I 
told  you  we  got  this  round  robin  headed  by  Mrs.  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch,  urging  us — our  own  women  you  see,  began 
to  revolt  against  us  because  we  wanted  to  go  on  with  the 
picketing  and  they  wanted  us  to  stop  the  picketing.   The 
whole  National  American  was  solidly  against  us  because 
they  wanted  to  go  right  into  the  war,  and  wanted  to 
push  Jeannette  Rankin  and  everybody  else  into  the  war. 

Fry i   And  then  we  did  get  into  the  war. 
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Paul i   And  we  got  into  the  war  on  April  ?. 

Fry i   And  on  April  Ik — you  may  have  forgotten  this,  I  thought 
it  was  worthy  of  note — the  first  war  losses  were  mostly 
women.   It  was  a  munitions  factory  explosion  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.   One  hundred  eighteen  were  reported  killed 
with  more  expected  to  die. 


Moment  of  Decision 


Paul i   I  remember  at  the  time  that  I  was  called  up  by  this 

Major  Sylvester  [on  the  Washington  police  force],*  and 
he  said  that  they  had  decided  that  they  could  not  permit 
this  picketing  any  longer  in  view  of  the  war  and  so  on. 
And  that  he  wanted  to  warn  us  that  if  anybody  did  go  out 
again  on  the  picket  line,  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
arrest  us.   And  we  said,  "Well,  we  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  continue  to  go  out,"  so  we  did. 

From  that  time  on,  while  they  were  arresting  the 
women,  of  course,  that  sort  of  [laughing]  inspired  the 
crowd  I  think  to  great  excitement. 

Fry i   Yes,  when  you  carried  that  famous  "Russian  banner,"  your 
first  arrests  came. 

Pauls   Yes,  it  was  later  on. 
Fry*   That  was  in  June  of  191?. 

Paul i  We  began  to  be  arrested  pretty  soon,  I  think.   You  can 
find  an  account  of  the  first  arrests  that  were  made,  I 
think  you  will  find  there  this  Lavinia  Dock  I  have  been 
telling  you  about.   I  think  in  this  first  group  that 
were  ever  arrested  was  Katherine  Morey,  one  of  our  very 
wonderful  Massachusetts  women. 

[Break  for  lunch.]  [Tape  off.] 

Paul i   — when  we'd  be  arrested.   That  was  really  a  big  high 
light  [in  Woman's  Party  history]. 


*Doris  Stevens  says  it  was  Major  Pullman,  in  Stevens' 
Jailed  for  Freedom,  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1920, 

pp.  93-^. 


Fry i   Didn't  you  get  that  message  from  the  police  after  they 
had  already  arrested  you  a  few  times? 

Pauli   No.   He  sent  a  formal  [message].   I  received  it  and  I 

remember  it  very  well.  And  then  we  didn't  know  exactly 
what  to  do,  and  various  women,  among  them  Katherine 
Morey  I  can  remember,  said,  "All  right,  then  we  will 
have  to  have  people  willing  to  be  arrested,  and  I  will 
come  down  and  I  will  be  one."  So  she  came  down  from 
Boston  and  she  was  one.  And  Lavinia  Dock,  it  is  my 
recollection,  was  the  second  one. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  them  there  [in  the  Suffragist]. 

Fryi   Their  names  should  be  right  here  because  here  is  the 
story. 

Fault   That  is  after  it  got  going.  This  wasn't  the  first 

arrest  at  all,  [in  that  issue  you  have]  now.  We  didn't 
have  any  of  that  excitement  or  violence  or  anything. 

Fry«   No. 

Paul i   I  might  have  been  in  the  first  group,  but  I  don't  think 
I  was. 

Fry«  [Reading.]  Katherine  Morey? 
Paul i  Morey,  that's  one.  She  was. 
Fry»  And  Lavinia  Dock? 

Paul:  Lavinia  Dock,  yes  she  was.  Have  you  any  other- -Is 
that  table  clean  enough? 

[Tape  off  momentarily.] 
Fryt   Which  was  the  turning  point? 

Pauls  When  people  were  willing  to  continue  with  that  picketing 
when  £they  knew  they  would  be  arrested].   There  was  a 
big  division  in  the  women's  movement,  you  see,  when  they 
sent  this  round  robin  from  so  many  influential  women 
headed  by  Mrs.  Blatch  to  demand  that  we  stop  the  picketing, 
and  the  White  House  had  the  chief  of  police  call  us  up. 
So  it  was  really  a  big  turning  point.   That's  when  our 
militancy  really  began.   This  going  out  and  standing 
there  with  our  beautiful  banners  wasn't  anything  very 
militant.   But  this  really  was,  I  would  say,  tne  beginning 
of  the  militancy.  Have  you  any  other  names?  I  was  sure 
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Paul  i 

Fry  i 
Paul  i 


Fry  t 
Paul  i 
Fry« 

Pault 
Fryt 


Paul  i 
Fry  i 


I  was  right  in  Morey  and  Lavinia  Dock.  They  must 
record  that  people  went  out  that  first  time  and  were 
arrested. 

Well,  there  is  a  good  chronology  of  all  the  arrests  in 
the  July  21  issue. 

No,  but  I — oh,  no,  no,  but  right  here  when  we  were  first 
arrested  we  had  to  put  it  in  [the  Suf f ragistl .   Because-- 
my  goodnesst   I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  may  I?  We 
were — a  meeting  was  being  held  over  in  Pennsylvania 
somewhere  and  one  of  our  well-known  women,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Howe,  was  chief  speaker  there,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting,  the  press  called  up  and  said  so-many  women 
had  been  arrested  in  Washington,  and  people  were  dumb 
founded  at  this  meeting,  that  we  were  all  being  arrested 
and  well,  it  was  just,  the  whole  country  was  just  all — 

[End  of  Tape  6,  Side  A] 
[Tape  6,  Side  B] 

'...Lucy  Burns,  and  I" — and  "I"  is  Katherine  Morey 
because  she  is  writing  this  article- 


Were  they  imprisoned  this  time? 
but  I  don't  remember. 


I  presume  they  were 


[Reading.]  Here  is  an  account  of  the  chief  of  police 
telephoning  you.   It  was  after  the  pickets  had  greeted 
the  Russian  mission  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with 
your  famous  Russian  banner,  and — 

Oh,  but  that  wasn't  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  banner. 
No,  this  was  the  one  that  said, 

"PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  ENVOY  ROOT  ARE  DECEIVING 
RUSSIA.  THEY  SAY  WE  ARE  A  DEMOCRACY.  HELP  US 
WIN  A  WORLD  WAR  SO  THAT  DEMOCRACIES  MAY  SURVIVE..." 

That's  right. 

— And  so  forth.  Then,  in  this  story  by  Katherine  Morey, 
she  tells  that  when  she  arrived  in  Washington  on  receipt 
of  a  telegram  from  you  she  found  a  tense  situation.  That 
two  women  had  the  day  before  greeted  the  Russian  mission 
at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with  that  Russian  banner 
and  a  mob  had  torn  it  down.  That  mob  action  had  sent 
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Fry:   the  story  of  the  banner  with  its  inscription  all  over 
the  country  and  into  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well. 

Then  Tuesday  morning,  Lucy  Burns  and  she  carried 
a  similar  banner  over  the  lower  White  House  gate  but 
a  few  boys  had  destroyed  it  with  the  police  "looking 
placidly  on."   One  of  the  banners  said  "Democracy 
should  begin  at  home."  And  a  great  crowd  began  to 
surge  up  and  down  the  street  and  they  "stood  motion 
less."  And  then  when  she  was  in  having  lunch  at  the 
headquarters,  another  mob  charged  upon  other  pickets 
and  tore  their  banners  to  shreds.   The  police  warded 
off  that  mob  and  protected  the  pickets,  and  then  that 
evening  the  chief  of  police  telephoned  that  the  Woman's 
Party  could  not  again  hold  banners  of  any  kind  before 
the  White  House. 

Paul:   Is  that  all  they  said? 

Fry:   Well,  she  says  that  you  were  "amazed." 

Paul:   But  he  did  say,  in  phoning,  he  said,  "We  have  to  say  to 
you,  if  you  do  persist  in  going,  and  we  hope  you  won't, 
that  we  have  no  alternative  except  to  arrest  you.  These 
are  our  instructions."  Something  like  that. 

And  I  said,  "Well  I  think  that  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  continue  and  I  feel  that  we  will  continue." 


The  First  Arrests 

Paul:   Then  I  probably  notified  people  and  said — because 

people  were  coming  all  the  time  and  offering  to  stand 
[and  picket]  before  the  White  House — and  I  said,  "If 
you  come  now,  you  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  arrest. 
You  will  have  to."  I  remember  Katherine  Morey  saying, 
"Well,  I  am  willing  to  be,"  and  I  remember  Miss  Dock, 
and  the  reason  I  remember  both  of  them  so  well  is  that 
they  did  say  they  were  willing. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  who  the  others  were  who 
went  out  that  day,  and  were  arrested.  And  also  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  were  imprisoned.  Because  this 
event  is  one  of  the  things  Consuelo  [Reyes]  ought  to 
concentrate  on  [in  her  audio-visual  history]. 
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Fry?   There's  a  good  editorial  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Suffragist  which  I  guess  you  wrote,  and  that's  the 
July  7  issue- 
Fault   That's  a  long  time — July — I  think  the  arrests  began 
long  before  that. 

Fry i   — It  says  here  six  suffragists  are  tried,  and  the  ones 
who  were  tried  were  Katherine  Morey,  Leah  Neil — 

Paul i   Who? 

Fryt   L-e-a-h  N-e-i-1. 

Puuli   I  don't  remember  her. 

Fry«   And  Mabel  Vernon,  Lavinia  Dock,  Maud  Jamison,  and 

Virginia  Arnold.  That  was  from  the  June  27  incident 
when  "six  American  women  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  defended  their  right  peacefully 
to  promote  suffrage."  They  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  obstructing  traffic. 

Pauli  How  long  were  they  sentenced  for?  You  know,  you  should 
get  Mabel  Vernon  to  tell  you  this.   She  was  in  this 
group . 

Fry«   I  think  she  did,  in  our  interview.* 

Pauli  She  probably  remembers  the  names  of  the  people  who  were 
arrested  with  her.   I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
those  women  who  were  first  arrested  if  any  of  them  are 
living. 

Fry i   Well,  those  are  the  ones,  apparently. 

Paul:   The  one  you  call  Neil,  I  don't  know  who  she  was.   I 

know  who  Virginia  Arnold  was;  I  know  she  was  from  North 
Carolina;  and  I  know  who  Maud  Jamison  was. 

Fry:   [Reading.]  Well,  the  judge  found  them  guilty  as  charged, 
of  obstructing  the  highway  in  violation  of  the  police 
regulations  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  he  imposed  a 
fine  of  $25  in  each  case,  or,  in  default  of  that,  three 


*Vernon,  Mabel,  The  Suffrage  Campaign,  Peace  and  International 
Relations,  Regional  Oral  History  01 
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Fry:    days'  imprisonment.   So  they  were  each  sentenced  to 

three  days  in  the  district  jail  because  they  refused  to 
pay  the  fine. 

Paul:  And  did  they  go  to  the  district  jail? 

Fry:   Yes,  they  stayed  in  three  days. 

Paul:  And  that  was  the  first  time,  in  July — 

Fry i   No,  it  was  written  up  in  July  and  the  trial  was  in  July, 
but  they  were  arrested  in  June  2?.* 

Paul:   June  2?  [22]?   Well,  that's  the  big  day  I'd  mark  in 
your  book  as  the  beginning  of  the  real  militancy. 

I  remember  this  meeting  now,  out  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  Mrs.  Frederick  Howe.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Frederick  Howe? 

Fry:    No. 

Pault   He  was  a  government  official,  [Commissioner  of  Immigra 
tion;  Port  of  New  York]  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Howe — what 
was  her  name--I  remember  she  was  a  speaker  at  this 
meeting,  and  she  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  women-- 
when  they  got  this  news  that  electrified  them  all. 
Horrified  them  all.   And  it  led  to  many  resignations 
from  our  ranks,  you  see.   They  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  like  this  happening.   So  we  sort  of  emerged 
from  all  this  with,  maybe,  the  sturdier  feminists, 
people  who  wanted  to  continue  anyway. 

Fry i   Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  a  purge  of  the  faint-hearted. 

Paul:  Not  so  much  the  faint-hearted,  but  the  people  who  didn't 
think  it  was  important  enough  to  upset  the  country  about, 

Fry:    It  is  kind  of  interesting  that  on  July  19,  then,  Wilson 
unconditionally  pardoned  sixteen  women  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  serve  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse  at 
Occoquan. 

Paul:  Well,  that  was  natural  in  the  beginning. 


*The  very  first  arrests  were  on  Friday,  June  22,  of  only 
two  women,  according  to  Irwin. 
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Fry  i 
Paul« 
Fry: 
Paul: 


Fry: 

Fault 
Fry: 


Paul  i 


Fry  i 
Paul: 


No  one  asked  him  to  pardon  them. 

Who  were  they? 

[Looks  through  Suffragists.] 

I  think  this  is  the  one  led  by  Mrs.  Hopkins  of  New 
Jersey. 

You  see  how  valuable  it  is  to  have  a  record  like 
this.   It's  one  of  the  things  that  upsets  me  so  terribly: 
we  are  having  just  as  many  things  happening  today,  but 
we  have  no  record  being  made.   We  have  no  paper  [published 
now]. 

I  know;  and  that's  also  why  we  need  to  tape  record  more 
people. 

We  need  a  paper  so  desperately. 

We  might  note  that  there  is  a  record  of  the  arrests 
from  June  20  on,  a  good  chronology  here  on  page  7  of 
the  July  21  issue.   [Pause.]  It  helps  to  straighten 
out  that  date  of  the  first  arrests  and  the  first 
convictions. 

You  know,  we  always  marched  out  with  a  little  group.   It 
is  my  impression  that  a  little  group  in  which  Miss 
Lavinia  Dock  was  one,  and  so  on,  (I  didn't  remember  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  in  the  first  group)  but  at  all  events,  I  know 
Miss  Morey  and  Miss  Dock  were,  and  they  marched  out  just 
as  we  did  each  morning,  without  any  particular  banner. 
That  was  the  time  they  were  arrested,  because  they  had 
gone  out  in  defiance  and  absolute  noncompliance  with  this 
order  from  this  Major  Pullman.   But  we  don't  seem  to  find 
anything  in  there  about  it. 


There  is  a  story  on  that  day's  arrest, 
about  June  25  Monday — 


You  are  talking 


Yes,  but  that  was  of  two  people  who  were  going  out  with 
a  particular  banner  which  was  inflammatory,  but  I  don't 
think  that  that  was  exactly — well,  it  is  not  what  I  have 
remembered.   I  just  remember  having  a  long  consultation, 
"well,  what  shall  we  do?"  when  we  had  gotten  this  order. 
You  know,  I  couldn't  arbitrarily  change  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Woman's  Party.  Everybody  there  talked  it  over 
and  communicated  with  people  like  Miss  Morey,  who  was 
one  of  our  leading  women  in  another  state,  and  so  on, 
who  had  always  said  that  if  they  ever  did  start  in  to 
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Paul i   stop  us  picketing,  we  could  always  call  on  her.   And 
then  I  think  we  got  in  consultation  with  these  people, 
and  then  we  had  lots  of  serious  discussion  naturally, 
because  if  we  embarked  on  something  we  knew  we  embarked 
on,  we  had  to  stick  by  it,  which  was  going  to  be  pretty 
difficult.   We  didn't  know  whether  we  would  get  anybody 
but  ourselves  that  would  be  willing  to  be  arrested, 
which  might  have  crushed  the  whole  thing.   So  when  we 
thought  we  had  consulted  enough  people,  then  we  just 
deliberately  took  about  six  women—about  that  number- 
that  were  willing  to  be  arrested  and  who  wouldn't  cave 
in  if  they  were  arrested.   And  they  started  out.   But 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  Suffragist  of  anything 
like  this  having  occurred.   All  we  started  in  with  was 
this  inflammatory  banner,  [^according  to  the  Suffragist"!? 

Fry:   No,  that  was  five  days  before,  when  the  inflammatory 
banner  was  carried. 

Paul i   Oh,  it  was.   I  thought  you  read  that  they  had  gone  out 
with  that  inflammatory  banner  on  this  particular  day 
and  that  these  two  people  had  been  arrested. 

Fry:   A  quotation  from  the  President  and  one  from  Susan  B. 
Anthony  was  carried  on  this  particular  day  (June  25, 
Monday)  with  fifteen  suffrage  flags  and  they  were 
displayed  on  the  picket  line- 
Paul:   Oh,  then  we  had  fifteen  people.   That  was  splendid. 

Fry:   Or  maybe  seventeen.  Five  of  them  were  arrested, 

surrendering  their  banners,  twelve  were  arrested  and 
ordered  to  appear  for  trial  when  summoned.   That  episode 
was  on  Monday,  June  25-   Then  two  days  later,  they  were 
sentenced. 

Paul:   That  was  after  the  Major  Pullman  had  sent  his  ultimatum, 
was  it? 

Fry:   Yes,  it  was. 

I  think  the  very  first  arrests  were  on  Friday,  June 
22,  which  was  three  days  before. 

Paul:   Would  it  be  too  much  for  you  to  look  up  in  Miss  Katzen- 
stein's  book*  and  see  what  she  says,  because  she,  I 


*Katzenstein,  Carolyn,  Lifting  the  Curtain.  The  State 
and  National  Women's  Suffrage  Campaigns  in  Pennsylvania 
as  I  Saw  Them. Dorrance  and  CompanyT  1955- 
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Paul i   think,  went  into  all  of  this  with  the  greatest  thorough 
ness  when  she  wrote  this  book. 

Fry:  She  has  some  dates.  [Reading.]  It  looks  like  it  was 
Sunday,  June  24,  when  the  police  major  called  you  and 
warned  you. 

Paul:   It  was  Sunday,  anyway.   You  got  the  day,  it  was  Sunday? 

Fryt   Yes,  it  was  June  24.  And  on  Monday,  June  25,  quite  a 
few  women  went  out  and  were  arrested,  Miss  Burns  and 
Miss  Morey.   Their  case  had  not  been  called. 

Paul i   It  never  was. 

Fryt   I  don't  know— I  am  only  reading  this—as  of  July  21  it 
had  not  been  called.   But  those  who  were  arrested— 

Pauls  And  you  gave  me  last  night  the  names  of  about  six  people 
who  were  arrested  and  I  know  you  had  somebody  named  Neil 
whom  I  never  heard  of.  And  then  we  had  Maud  Jamison  and 
Virginia  Arnold  and  Mabel  Vernon  and  Miss  Lavinia  Dock, 
and  Miss  Morey. 

Fry«  .  But  you  think  the  real  red-letter  day,  Alice,  is  the  day 
of  the  very  first  arrest?   Or  the  day  the  first  women 
went  to  prison? 

Pault  No,  I  think  the  first  arrest,  because  if  you  decided  to 
be  willing  to  be  arrested,  you  change  our  policy,  you 
see. 

Fry i   Well,  that  was  June  22,  and  then  June  2?  was  the  day  of 
the  first  sentencing. 

Fault   So  I  think  the  day  of  the  first  arrest  would  be  the 

turning  point.   (Excuse  me  a  minute,  I  am  going  in  to 
get  my  check  for  Mrs.  Dolley  [housekeeper].) 

Well,  now  I  think  that's  very  important  that  we  got 
through  that  period. 

Fryt   Yes,  the  first— 

Pault  And  then  she  gives  those  little  summaries  that  you  could 
use,  that  there  were  all  together  what  number  arrested 
and  what  number  imprisoned. 

I  told  you  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  book,  she 
tells  about  how  we  held  our  first  open  air  meeting  in 
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Paul:   Philadelphia,  in  the  opening  part  of  the  book. 

Fry i    Yes.   On  page  206  Katzenstein  sums  up,  [telephone  ring 

interferes]  "More  than  five  hundred  were  arrested  during 
the  agitation  over  the  whole  campaign,  and  out  of  these 
168  served  prison  terms,  some  of  them  several  terms." 
That's  a  big  number  of  women,  five  hundred. 

Paul:   It's  really  quite  amazing.   Because  you  see  it  wasn't 
at  all — today  it's  sort  of  commonplace  to  be  arrested, 
but  it  was  certainly  extremely  [laughing]  unusual  at 
that  time. 

Fryt   Especially  for  women  who  were  very  cultured  and,  as 

you  were  pointing  out,  who  absolutely  would  never  think 
of  even  picketing  in  any  other  circumstance. 

[Tape  off.] 

Pauli   The  first  women  who  did  it  gave  it  such  a  good  start 

because  the  women  were  of  such  prestige.   For  instance 
this  Miss  Morey  was  of  a  very  distinguished  family  up 
in  Massachusetts.   There  is  a  statue  to  one  of  her 
ancestors  as  you  go  out  to  Brookline.   I  used  to  go  up 
and  stay  with  her  mother  up  in  Brookline.   Her  mother 
was  our  state  chairman.   Every  day  we  would  drive  home 
from  our  little  headquarters  on — what  is  that  great 
park  you  always  speak  in  in  Boston—Boston  Common, 
wasn't  it—right  there  on  the  Boston  Common  we  would 
drive  home  to  the  Morey  house.   There  we  always  passed 
a  statue  of  her  great  grandfather.   It  was  a  very  well- 
known  family. 

So  these  people  kind  of  gave  it  a  standing;  it  wasn't 
quite  so  hard  to  get  the  others  to  follow,  I  think. 

Fry i   Well,  [reading]  I  notice  here  in  this  court  case,  the 
names  listed  are  the  United  States  vs.  Mrs.  Julia 
Hurlburt  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Abbot  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Kincaid  of  California,  Mrs.  Paul  Reyneau  of  Michigan, 
Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Nevada,  Mrs.  Amelia  Himes  Walker  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware,  Miss 
Janet  Fotheringham  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  of 
Washington  D.C.,  Miss  Doris  Stevens  of  Nebraska,  Mrs. 
John  Winters  Brannan  of  New  York,  Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham 
of  Pennsylvania — 

Pault   She  was  a  very  distinguished  woman.   Every  one  of  these 
people  was  very  well-known. 
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Fryi   Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  of  New  York. 

Paul i   That's  the  one  I  was  telling  you  was  such  a  chum  from 
the  very  beginning.   She  was  [Secretary]  Stimson's 
sister-in-law. 

Fry i   Mrs.  Rogers? 

Fault   Yes.   Secretary  of  War  Stimson. 

Fry i   And  Miss  Eleanor  Calnan  of  Massachusetts  and  Mrs.  Louise 
P.  Mayo  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul i   Is  that  the  end? 

Fry:   That's  the  end  of  those  listed  in  that  litigation. 

Paul i   Yes,  so  there  was  a  very--my  recollection  is  that  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  and  associate 
of  Mr.  [WoodrowJ  Wilson,  and  campaigned  with  him  and  had 
been  given  by  him  the  position  of  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  He  was  then  married  to  one  of  the  big 
Democratic  political  families  in  New  York--I  have 
forgotten  what  her  name  was.   He  showed  every  sign  of 
being  quite  infatuated  by  Doris  Stevens.   I  guess  he 
was.   You  said  twenty-six--[Tape  off  momentarily.]  I 
am  sure  he  got  those  women  out,  that's  all  I  am  trying 
to  say. 


The  Presidential  Pardon 


Fry i   Out  of  jail  and  pardoned?  Wasn't  that  later  on? 
Paul i  He  knew  Wilson  so  well. 

[Interruption,  housekeeper.] 

Fry«   This  was  July  19  when  the  President  unconditionally 
pardoned  sixteen  women  who  had  been  sentenced  on  a 
technical  charge  to  serve  sixty  days  in  a  government 
work  house  at  Occoquan.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  pardon  was  what  we  would  today  call  a  "cop-out" 
by  President  Wilson.   (There  is  a  good  write-up  here 
on  the  trial  on  page  7  of  the  Suffragist. ) 

Paul i   Anyway  Mrs.  Hopkins,  I  think,  took  a  very  good  position. 
She  said  they  hadn't  done  anything  they  shouldn't  have 
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Paul i   done,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  pardoned  by  the 

government  for  something  that  they  considered  was  right 
and  proper  that  they  had  done.   So  all  by  herself,  she 
wouldn't  accept  the  pardon. 

Fry«   And  the  very  next  day  she  went  out  and  picketed  and — I 
suppose  was  arrested? 

Paul:   No,  she  wasn't  arrested. 

Fry:    Oh,  there  was  a  time  right  after  that  pardon  when  they 
didn't  arrest  anyone. 

Paul:   The  only  one  who  wasn't  arrested  that  I  know  of  was 

Mrs.  Hopkins  when  she  went  out.   Nothing  would  induce 
them  to  arrest  her  [laughter],  because  it  brought  up 
the  whole  question  of  whether  Wilson  did  have  the  right 
to  pardon  them,  you  see. 

Fry:   Which  was  a  legal  question  they  didn't  want  to  get  into. 

Paul:   They  certainly  didn't  want  to.   Her  position  was  quite 
right.   You  can't  pardon  a  person  for  something  that — 
you  are  not  in  position  to  be  giving  a  pardon.   I 
thought  it  was  very  gallant  what  she  did.   Then  we  went 
on  with  our  regular  picketing,  and  we  were  regularly 
arrested,  as  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Fry:   Things  got  livelier  and  livelier,  it  seems,  as  the 

summer  wears  on.   The  Suffragist  carries  comments  of 
the  police  encouraging  the  attacks  of  hoodlums,  and  in 
one  of  them  in  August  there  is  a  note  that  you  were 
knocked  down  three  times  and  a  sailor  dragged  you  clear 
across  the  sidewalk  trying  to  tear  off  your  suffrage 
sash  for  a  souvenir.  And  there  were  no  police  around. 

Paul:  Does  it  say  that  in  there?  That's  another  question  [Mr. 
Gallagher  asked].   I  don't  know  where  this  man  got  all 
these  things. 

Fry:   That's  August  15. 

Paul:  And  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  of  it  or 
remember  a  single  thing  about  it — ever  being  thrown 
down—and  I  don't  see  how  I  could  be  thrown  down  and 
not  remember." 

Fry:   Don't  you  remember  even  being  kind  of  frightened  by 
all  these  crowds  around  you? 
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Paul i  No.   I  don't  remember.  Maybe  I  was.   I  was  more  sensitive 
I  think,  not  to  any  of  these  crowds  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  to  the  general  feeling  over  the  whole  country 
that  you  were  the  scum  of  the  earth  and  all  that. 

Charlie — [tape  off  while  Miss  Paul  talks  to  carpenter.] 

Fry i   The  thing  we  haven't  brought  out  here  is  that  most  of  your 
banners  were  not  inflammatory,  that  you  were  quoting 
President  Wilson's  own  words,  back  to  him.  [Laughing.] 
I  think  we  kind  of  missed  that  point  here. 


Other  Consequences 


Fault   Of  course,  really  you  know,  we  weren't  addressing 

President  Wilson,  we  just  were  addressing  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Fry i   Yes. 

Paul«   To  try  to  get  those  words  over  to  the  country. 

Fry«   Well,  you  had  another  big  one  on  Bastille  Day  and  then 
on  through  August,  and  in  the  meantime,  in  September, 
there  was  a  so-called  investigation  of  Occoquan  Workhouse, 

Paul i   By  some  member  of  Congress? 

Fry«   No.   This  was  the  one  written  up  in  the  Suffragist  as 
just  a  whitewash.   Dudley  Field  Malone  was  ready  to  be 
your  counsel  for  it  because  in  the  meantime  he  had 
resigned  [from  Port  of  New  York]  in  protest. 

Paul i   Yes,  but  who  was  conducting  it? 

Fry«   The  investigation  was  called  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
commissioners?  There  was  a  hearing  which  was  secret. 

Pauli   Was  Dudley  Field  Malone  conducting  the  investigation 
for  us?  Representing  us? 

Fry:   He  was  representing  the  women  who  had  been  in  Occoquan 
and  some  of  the  men  too.  He  was  prepared,  but  when  he 
got  up  there,  the  Suffragists  say  that  this  hearing  was 
secret  and  Malone  refused  to  take  part  in  a  secret 
hearing;  he  wanted  a  public  hearing. 
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Fault 
Fry  i 


Paul: 
Fry  i 
Paul: 

Fry  i 
Paul» 

Fry« 
Paul  i 


Fry« 

Paul  i 
Fry  i 

Paul  i 


Oh,  yes.   And  he  couldn't  get  it. 

He  couldn't  get  it.  And  what  happened  was  that  the 
"board  of  charities  gave  a  whitewashed  report  and  Super 
intendent  Whittaker  was  reinstated.   By  that  time  it 
was  October  2.  A  lot  of  other  women  were  in.   There 
was  a  period  there  where  they  began  to  not  send  suffragists 
to  the  workhouse  but  kept  them  in  the  jail. 

Yes,  I  thought  in  the  beginning,  they  went  to  jail  .and 
only  afterwards  to  Occoquan. 


It  seems  to  go  back  and  forth, 
they  didn't  send — 


During  this  investigation 


It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  in  prison  toward  the  beginning, 
I  know  I  was  in  with  Mary  Wins or  and  Lucy  Branham  I 
remember,  and  we  were  in  the  district  jail. 

This  says  on  October  20  you  were  arrested. 

October?  No,  but  I  think  I  was  arrested  before  that. 
When  was  the  time  when  I  went  in  the  psychopathic  ward? 
I  think  that  was  the  first  time. 

Well,  I  missed  it  if  it  was  earlier  than  October  20. 

Because  this  man  [who  interviewed  me  last  week] ,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  told  me  all  about  that.  And  all  about  how 
this  newspaperman  who  was  close  to  the  President  came 
out  to  interview  me  and  how  they  put  me  in  the  psycho 
pathic  ward  and  the  head  of  St.  Elizabeth's  came  to 
interview  me.   He  must  have  gotten  that  all  from  the 
Suffragists.   You  haven't  come  across  any  of  that? 

That's  in  Jailed  for  Freedom*  and  yes,  I  have  come 
across  it. 

You  haven't  come  across  it  here  in  the  Suffragist? 

Not  yet.  But  you  had  been  sentenced  to  seven  months  in 
jail. 

No,  but  that  wasn't  the  first  time.   That  was  the  second 
time. 


*Doris  Stevens,  op.  cit. 
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[Discussion  of  succession  of  jail  terms.] 

Paul i  The  first  time,  as  I  say,  I  remember,  was  in  the  [summer 
in  the]  very  beginning  of  our  going  to  prison,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  had  gone  up  to  see  Mrs.  Dora  Hazard  in  Syracuse, 
who  was  the  wife  of  that  great  man  up  there  in  Syracuse 
who  had  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  all  those  things, 
I  think;  she  was  on  our  advisory  board,  or  something,  or 
the  New  York  City  board,  or  something.   Mrs.  Lewis  went 
up  to  see _ if  she  would  advance  the  money  [because]  this 
was  the  time  that  we  were  put  out  of  our  old  headquarters, 
You  know,  I  told  you  about  how  the  man  came  and  said 
they  couldn't  have  people  going  to  prison- 
Fry  «   Did  he  really  put  you  out? 
Fault   Yes,  I  told  you  all  that. 

Fry i   You  said,  off  the  tape,  that  your  landlords  were  unhappy. 
I  didn't  realize  that  they  really  put  you  out  of  your 
headquarters. 

Paul i  Well,  maybe  we  could  have  resisted,  but  we  didn't.  He 
came  in,  I  remember  so  vividly,  and  I  was  in  bed.   I 
guess  I  was  just  lying  down  for  a  rest  or  something. 
And  he  came  in  and  sat  down,  very  courteous,  a  lawyer, 
I  presume  he  was,  and  said  that  the  estate  he  was 
representing  would  like  to  request  us  to  leave  as  soon 
as  we  possibly  could.   It  was  embarrassing  to  them  to 
have  people  going  to  prison  from  this  building  and 
connected  with  this  whole  affair. 

So  I  said,  all  right,  how  much  time  would  they  give 
us  and  so  on  and  we  would  go  and  immediately  try  to 
find  another  place  and  go  as  soon  as  we  could.   So  we 
were,  really,  just  put  out. 

Then  we  had  the  problem  of  finding  a  place  and  we 
couldn't  find  a  place  right  away,  so  Mr.  Dash--Herman 
Dash--you  have  probably  come  across  him  many  times j  he 
was  a  real  estate  man  who  was  also  a  very  good  personal 
friend.  He  found  a  place  just  across  the  street  on 
Lafayette  Square,  but  just  a  little  tiny — apartment  more 
or  less.   So  we  transferred  ourselves  across  there  and 
put  things  in  storage  I  guess  somewhere--!  don't  know 
what  else  we  did  with  our  possessions.  Maybe  we  left 
them  in  the  Cameron  House  until  we  could  really  find  a 
place. 

Then  we  did  find  that  the  owners  of  this  building 
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Fault   that  I  think  is  now  occupied  by  the  Brookings  Institute, 
just  right  across  from  Cameron  House ,  said  that  it  was 
for  rent.   Whoever  had  been  there  had  left;  it  was 
empty,  I  believe.   I  think  this  Mr.  Dash,  this  real 
estate  man,  found  it  for  us.   They  said  they  would  rent 
it  to  us  if  we  coul^l  pay  $1,000  a  month  and  one  year  in 
advance  or  something  like  that.  And  just  almost  that 
very  day  we  got  that  ultimatum  I  was  sentenced  to 
prison  and  the  only  two  I  can  remember  being  in  with 
me  were  Mary  Winsor  because  she  made  a  daily  prayer 
for  all  the  prisoners  [laughter]  and  Lucy  Branham 
because  she  was  in  the  cell  next  to  me  and  she  was 
always  telling  me  how  to  eat,  saying,  "Now,  shut  your 
eyes  tight,  and  just  take  a  bite,  and  then  you  will 
have  it  down."  [Laughter.]  This  was  because  the  food 
was  so  bad  we  really  couldn't  look  at  it.   And  I  never 
shall  forget  her.   She  was  such  a  courageous  girl.   She 
instructed  me  so  much  on  how  in  the  world  we  could  ever 
swallow  the  slice  of  bread  that  was  given  us  [laughing]. 
But  I  don't  remember  anyone  else. 

But  I  remember  Mr.  Dash  coming  and  saying,  "Well, 
Mrs.  Lewis  has  returned."  She  was  our  treasurer.   I 
would  love,  in  these  things,  to  get  some  honor  paid  to 
all  these  wonderful  women.   So  Mrs.  Lewis  [had]  said 
she  would  go  up  and  try  to  do  the  terrible  thing  of 
raising  this  sum  of  money.   And  she  went  up  to  see  this 
Mrs.  Hazard.   Mr.  Dash  came  down  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  me  as  a  client  of  his--I  don't  know  whether  you  say 
"client";  we  were  a  real  estate,  not  a  law  client  or 
whatever  you  are. 

So  he  came  in  and  came  up  to  my  little  row  of  cells 
and  was  assigned  to  a  seat,  and  I  think  I  went  out  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  and  he  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Lewis  has 
come  back  with  the  $8,000  we  had  to  raise."   I  think  it 
was  $8,000  she  raised,  in  addition  to  what  we  already 
had.   So  he  said,  "Now  I  can  make  out  the  check  and  we 
will  take  over  the  building. "  And  that  is  when  we  moved 
into — not  our  present  but  our  last  headquarters. 

Fry i   That  was  where? 

Fault   Just  about  where  the  Brookings  is.  Do  you  know  where 

the  Brookings  is?  Right  down  on  Lafayette  Square,  about 
two  doors  down  from  the  White  House. 

Fry i   Oh,  I  see;  well,  Brookings  has  now  "moved  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue . 
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Fault   Did  they.   I  didn't  know  that.   It  used  to  be  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  residence.   It  was  owned  by  his  estate, 
I  guess,  or  by  somebody  who  had  inherited  it  from  him. 
And  they  asked  this  enormous  rent  and  we  raised  it,  and 
paid  it.   By  the  time  we  came  out,  we  could  go  into  our 
own  headquarters  where  we  stayed  until  the  campaign  was 
over.  But  that  was  very  early  in  this  campaign. 


Attack  on  Headquarters 

Fryt   And  it  was  after  a  crowd  had  tried  to  attack  your  previous 
house,  too.   Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  that?  The 
night  that  a  mob  surged  across  Lafayette  Square  and — 

Fault   Yes,  but  did  you  find  that  in  here? 

Fry i   It  is  mentioned. 

Fault  Well,  what  does  it  say  there? 

Fryt   It  will  take  me  so  long  to  find  it>  I  don't  know  the 
exact  date.* 

Fault   Oh,  it  will? 

Fry i   Yes,  but  it  mentioned  that  there  was  a  pistol  shot  or 
some  kind  of  a  shot  that  went  into  the  window- - 

Fault   That  was  very  early  in  the  period  you  have  been  going 
over.   It  was  very  early. 

Fryt    It  sounded  like  it  was  fairly  scary. 

Fault  Well,  I  can  remember  that  there  was  an  actual  invasion 
of  our  headquarters.  The  only  time  it  ever  happened. 
They  did  fire  shots;  some  shots  went,  I  think,  through 
the  windows  there.   I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything 
more  than  that. 

Fryt   It  was  shortly  after  the  police  chief  had  issued  his 
ultimatum  to  you.   It  was  within  a  little  while  after 
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the  part  of  any  one  in  authority  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  nor  by  the  government  officials  to  ap 

prehend,  arrest  or  punish  those  perpetrating  the  violence,  oa 
account  of  which  the  same  may  occur  indefinitely  unless  Con 

gress  acts  in  the  premises  ;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  legal  status  upon  the  premises  stated 
would  excuse  the  occupants  of  the  Cameron  House  if  they 
were  so  disposed  in  firing  upon  the  mobs  aforesaid,  and  thus 
create  a  state  of  greater  violence  and  unlawry,  to  further  injure 
the  prestige  and  good  name  of  the  United  States  for  maintain 
ing  law  and  order  and  institutions  of  democracy  ;  therefore  be  it 
Retolved,  that  the  Speaker  appoint  a  Committee  of 
seven  members  to  investigate  into  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
violence  and  unlawful  acts  aforesaid,  and  make  the  earliest  pos 
sible  report  upon  the  conditions,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
purging  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  other  offi 
cial  departments,  of  all  lawless  men  who  bring,  disgrace  upon 
the  American  flag  by  participating  in  mob  violence,  and  also  to 
inquire  regarding  the  conduct  of  all  government  employees  and 
the  police  of  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  with 

a  view  to  maintaining  law  and  order. 
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Fry i   that. 

Paul i   Yes,  I  thought  it  was  a  little  way  after  that.   I 

remember  when—very  well — one  of  our  members,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  one  of  our  committees- -and  these  people 
were  all  assembling  around  there  [outside]  and  there  was 
lots  of  noise  and  so  on.  Without  a  word,  I  saw  her  get 
up  and  go  out  the  door,  and  she  never  came  back.  [Laughter.] 
It  was  a  very  alarming  thing,  and  people  didn't  want  to 
be  in  any  way  associated,  so  it  was,  "Well,  now,  this  is 
the  limit.   I  am  not  going  to  be  here  any  longer." 

But  I  don't  think  any  great  violence  was  done  to  the 
building.   People  were  very  terrified,  that  was  all. 


Alice  in  Prison 


Fry t   The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  your 
hunger  strike.  By  November  2^,  you  had  gone  thirty 
days  without  food.  There's  a  note  about  that.  And 
there's  a  lot  in  the  Suffragist  about  the  leader  being 
imprisoned.   You  managed  to  smuggle  out  notes  some  way. 

I  guess  this  time  I  was  in  the  psychopathic  ward,  wasn't 
I? 

It  doesn't  say  that  yet,  but  you  were  smuggling  out 
notes. 

Well,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  smuggling  out 
notes. 

You  don't?  Well,  they  printed  one  from  you  in  the 
Suffragist,  and  a  lot  of  times  your  notes  were  things 
like  telling  people  what  to  do  to  get  ready  for  the 
December  convention;  in  other  words,  business  of  the 
party. 

And  then  suddenly,  everybody  was  released.  This 
time  they  were  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
a  U.S.  District  Court  in  Virginia.   This  was  by  action 
of  Dudley  Field  Malone,  because  he  alleged  that  when  you 
had  been  transferred  to  Occoquan,  it  was  illegal. 

Paul«   I  wasn't  to  Occoquan,  I  was  to  the  psychopathic  ward. 
Fry i   But  a  lot  of  the  prisoners  had  been  taken  to  Occoquan. 


Paul  i 
Fry  i 
Paul  i 
Fry: 
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Fry:   Do  you  remember  the  Immigrant  Polish  girl,  Rose  Winslow? 
She  was  in  jail  with  you. 

Fault   Yes,  she  was  also  in  the  psychopathic  ward  with  me.   The 
only  person  who  was  transferred  to  the  psychopathic  ward, 
but  this  was  toward  the  end  of  the  whole  campaign.   I 
think  if  I  look  in  Mrs.  Irwin's  book,  I  can  probably  find 
this,  easily. 

Fryi   We  should  mention  in  the  record  about  this  long  quotation 
from  you  that  Doris  Stevens  put  in  her  book.*  It  starts 
on  page  215  and  it  is  on  your  experience  in  prison  and 
in  the  psychopathic  ward.   It  ends  on  page  228.   It 
includes  the  visit  from  the  journalist,  David  Lawrence. 

Fault   Read  that  to  me,  please. 

[Tape  off.   Fry  reads  the  passage.] 

Paul:   I  certainly  owed  a  lot  to  that  Dr.  White  because  it 

would  have  been  so  very  easy  for  him  to  have  given  an 
adverse  decision  and  I  might  still  at  this  moment  be 
in  the  St.  Elizabeth  [psychopathic  ward]. 

Fry:   That's  rightl   That's  a  chilling  thought. 
Paul:  And  all  that,  I  owe  to  Dr.  [William  A.]  White. 

Fry:   We  might  point  out  that  he  is  the  one  who  first 
interviewed  you,  the  "alienist." 

Paul:   Yes,  but  he  was  the  head  of  St.  Elizabeth's  [Insane 

Asylum],  you  see,  and  I  know  that  he  gave  an  absolute, 
absolute  statement  [for  my  release]  because  he  came  up 
to  see  us  later  in  the  headquarters  when  I  was  there, 
and  we  got  to  know  him  fairly  well.   And  he  just 
completely,  he  said,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  wouldn't  in  any  way  consent  to  have  me  transferred 
to  St.  Elizabeth.   And  he  had  the  final  say  as  the  head 
of  St.  Elizabeth.   So  I  have  always  felt  the  greatest 
sense  of  indebtedness  to  him.   And  so  I  am  afraid  [I 
might  have  stayed  there  forever — like  many,  many,  many, 
many,  many  women  over  the  country. 1 


Women  in  Mental  Hospitals 
Paul:  All  the  time  you  were  reading  this  I  was  thinking  of  a 


*"Jailed  for  Freedom",  Doris  Stevens,  New  York,  1920. 
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Paul i  woman  who  called  me  up  I  guess  the  day  before  Thanks 
giving  it  was.  From  Washington.   She  said  just  about 
everything  I  said.   She  was  the  wife  of  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  appeals  in  Illinois,  and  he  had  gotten  a 
divorce  from  her  and  married  somebody  else  and  the  home 
that  they  had  she  felt  she  had  built  up  equally  with  him 
which  they  had  lived  in  for  maybe  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  suddenly  she  was  put  out  and  this  other  woman 
was  put  in.   She  tried  through  all  the  ordinary  ways  of 
protesting,  getting  a  lawyer,  and  no  lawyer  would  take 
her  case  because  he  wouldn't  take  a  case  against  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals.   It  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  him  ever  to  survive  as  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  in  Illinois. 

She  had  come  down  to  Washington  about  two  years  ago 
while  I  was  there  in  Washington  and  I  was  called  up — 
(Do  you  want  to  hear  this  or  not?  Maybe  I  am  diverting 
you  too  much — I  will  say  it  very  fast.)  Well,  she  came 
to  me  (not  that  I  think  you  can  do  anything  about  it 
but  it  is  so  typical  of  what  is  happening  to  thousands 
of  women  is  what  I  mean) .   I  was  called  up  by  the 
Annapolis  Hotel  and  they  said,  "Somebody  has'  arrived 
from  Chicago  and  she  wants  very  much  to  see  you."  And 
I  said,  "All  right,  please  send  her  up."  And  it  was 
quite  early  morning,  and  I  said,  "I  will  have  breakfast 
for  her  and  invite  her  as  my  guest."  So  she  came  up 
and  then  she  told  me  this  tale  and  that  she  had  come  to 
Washington  because  she  could  get  no  justice  out  in 
Illinois.  Her  husband  when  he  divorced  her  had  given 
her  a  very  tiny  little  alimony  on  which  she  couldn't 
survive,  and  she  was  so  harassed  by  being  constantly 
threatened  that  they  would  put  her  in  an  insane  asylum 
if  she  made  any  trouble  for  this  judge.   So  she  thought 
she  would  come  to  ask  for  help. 

So  I  said,  all  right,  first  of  all  I  would  give  her 
a  little  money;  she  said  she  had  none  at  all,  just 
enough  to  pay  her  bus  fare  down  to  Washington.   So  I 
did,  a  tiny  little  sum.  Then  I  said  we  would  entertain 
her  for  a  while  at  the  headquarters  and  not  charge  her 
anything  and  she  could  have  her  room  and  her  meals  there 
while  she  was  looking  around  to  see  what  she  could  do  in 
Washington. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  her  congressman  and  her  senator. 
So  I  called  up  the  congressman,  Senator  Percy's  office, 
and  made  arrangements  for  her  to  go  see  both  of  those 
offices  and  be  received;  otherwise,  I  guess,  she  never 
could  have  gotten  in.  She  did  get  in  very  easily  in 
the  congressman's  office,  and  I  think  Senator  Percy's 
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Pauli   office  she  didn't  because  they  said  she  had  already 
been  there  and  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  for 
her  or  something  like  that . 

This  all  happened  this  previous  time;  we  did  every 
thing.  Absolutely  everything  that  I  could  think  of  to 
do  for  a  person  to — but  we  didn't  have  much — you  couldn't 
hold  her  down.   She  was  fluttering  here  and  fluttering 
there,  and  going  hither  and  yon.   She  went  over  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  wanted  to  speak  to  the  chief  justice 
and  things  like  that.   She  went  down  to  the  attorney 
general's  office  and  wanted  to  speak  to  the  attorney 
general  and  she  was  each  time  being  turned  away  as 
perhaps  out  of  her  mind. 

So  finally,  one  day,  after  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
something  like  that,  she  just  announced  she  was  going 
back  to  Illinois  because  her  case  was  coming  up.   And 
I  said,  "I  don't  advise  you  to  go  back,  because  if  you 
get  into  this  court,  they  may  put  you  in  an  institution." 
But  she  went  anyway.  And  right  away  you  forget  these 
people,  so  I  had  forgotten  even  her  name  when  she  called 
me  up  just  now. 

She  said,  "Now  I  am  back  in  Washington  and  I  went 
up  to  the  headquarters  and  the  person  who  is  there,  who 
is  named  Miss  Chittick,  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  me  and  just  swept  me  out  of  the  house.   So  I  found 
a  little  colored  maid  there  and  she  told  me  your  telephone 
number  and  so  I  telephoned  you  on  the  long  distance.   I 
have  rented  a  little  tiny  room  out  in  the  suburbs,  from — ," 
some  name,  sounded  like  a  Polish  name,  long — long  involved, 
lot  of  consonants  thrown  together—and  she  said,  "They 
just  want  to  get  a  little  money  so  they  let  me  come  in 
for  a  week,  but  I  have  to  pay  this  rent  or  I  can't  be 
even  here.   So  now  I  want  to  come  right  up  to  see  you." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a 
single  thing  I  can  do  from  here,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  your  number  and  so  on  I  am  going  to  see  what  I  can 
do  and  I  will  try  to."  But  you  just  come  up  against 
this  helplessness  of  people,  men  as  well  as  women,  I  am 
sure,  who  are  being  sentenced  to  these  institutions. 
You  know  even  our  Mrs.  Hilles,  our  wonderful  Mrs.  Hilles, 
died  in  some  kind  of  an  institution,  and  her  daughter, 
probably  it  was  money,  I  don't  know  what  else.   One  only 
child  was  a  daughter.  Her  husband  had  died,  her  daughter 
married  a  Catholic  man. 

[End  of  Tape  6,  Side  B] 
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[Tape  7,  Side  A] 

Fry i   Your  position  as  leader  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
meant  that  if  you  had  gone  into  St.  Elizabeth  Insane 
Asylum  that  you  would  have  stayed  there?  It  seems  to 
me  that  surely  they  could  have  gotten  you  out. 

Pauli  Well,  people  are  so  apt  to  say,  "Well,  this  lady 

unfortunately  was  very  good  in  her  way,  but  she  was 
mentally  unbalanced."  People  are  apt  to  believe  it,  I 
am  afraid.   I  know  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  Mrs.  Hilles,  and  I  think  the  cruelty 
of  her  daughter's  doing  a  thing  like  this,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  her  husband,  and  maybe  under 
the  influence  of  the  church  at  this  time,  to  get  pos 
session  of  her  fortune—we  don't  know  what  motive 
animated  them.   You  wouldn't  think  that  it  was  possible 
when  you  know  the  record  and  type  of  Mrs.  Hilles,  that 
she  could  die  in  this  institution.   So  I  could  have 
died  in  this  institution,  and  be  there  this  moment.   So 
I  think  it  was  Heaven  protecting  me,  I  guess. 


The  Campaigning  Goes  On 


Fryi   Should  we  go  on  to  some  of  the  things  that  were  going 
on  outside  of  the  prisons  at  that  time? 

Paul i  Whatever  you  want. 

Fryi   You  did  have  speakers  going  around  all  over  the  country. 
Wasn't  there  a  train  for  suffrage? 

Paul i  Yes,  we  had  two  trains.  The  first  was  the  Suffrage 
Special  and  then  there  was  the  Prison  Special.  The 
Suffrage  Special  was  a  group  of  women,  I  think  we  took 
one  car  on  a  train,  and  we  sent  [women]  like  Mabel 
Vernon  the  same  way  she  [had]  organized  for  Sara  [Bard 
Field  in  1915]).  we  had  people  in  every  state  where  the 
Suffrage  Special  would  stop  get  up  a  big  meeting.   And 
you  will  find  all  that,  of  course,  in  the  Suffragist. 
It  was  just  to  spread — another  way  of  doing  something 
different  so  as  to  perhaps  get  a  little  publicity  on  it. 

Fryi   And  you  had  a  very  dramatic  story  to  tell  at  this  time. 

Paul i  And  then  came  the  next  one,  which  was  the  Prison  Special, 
in  which  we  took  the  women  who  had  been  in  prison.   They 
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Fault   went  in  their  prison  costumes  and  they  got  out  and  they 
spoke  at  these  great,  great  meetings  in  their  prison 
costumes.   It  was  all,  you  know,  general  propaganda  to 
hold  the  Democrats  up  to  a  bad  light  and  so  on. 

Fryi   When  you  look  at  the  chronology  you  can  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  picketing  was  very  effective 
because  just  right  after  your  picketing  got  started  Mr. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  tells  about  talking  with  President  Wilson 
[about  July  18,  1917],  and  Wilson  asked  him  what  he 
thinks  he  should  do  about  the  suffragists  and  finally 
asks  him  if  he  thinks — 

Paul:   It  was  his  wife,  you  know,  who  wouldn't  accept  a  pardon. 
My,  what  a  wonderful  woman. 

Fryi   Wilson  was  considering  making  suffrage  a  war  measure  at 
that  time.   And  he  asked  Hopkins  if  he  could  find  out 
about  what  would  happen  if  he  decided  to  put  in  suffrage 
as  a  war  measure  and  would  he  please  find  out  how  it 
would  be  received  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.   And 
then  right  during  this  time  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  that  only  war  emergency  measures  should  be  considered. 

Let  me  run  down  the  chronology  for  this  period.   The 
Senate,  which  had  voted  out  the  suffrage  bill  on  May  15, 
finally  reported  it  out  again  with  a  favorable  report 
on  September  15.   But  before  that,  on  July  19,  Wilson 
unconditionally  pardoned  the  sixteen  women.   In  the 
meantime  the  state  of  Maine  lost  its  suffrage  referendum 
something  like  two  to  one. 

Back  on  the  Hill  on  September  22  the  House  finally 
created  a  Suffrage  Committee.   That  happened  on  September 
22  from  Chairman  Pou.   How  did  you  pronounce  that? 

Fault   [Phonetically]  Pew. 

Fryi   And  this  was  interesting  because  President  Wilson  had 
finally  asked  Chairman  Pou  to  consider  his  request  to 
establish  a  suffrage  committee  just  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
after  your  picketing  began.   Then  on  October  6  the  war 
session  adjourned.   (And  that  was  also  when  you  were  first 
arrested.)  It  adjourned  without  suffrage  being  considered. 

On  October  25,  Ohio  loses  a  suffrage  referendum. 
Women  continue  to  be  arrested.   On  November  12  there 
were  forty-one  arrested.   (At  least  it  is  talked  about 
in  the  November  12  issue;  that  may  not  be  the  exact  date.) 
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Fry: 
Paul  i 

Paul  i 
Fry  i 
Paul  i 


Fry  t 
Paul  i 


And  then  right  after  November  2^,  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
exact  day  here,  all  suffrage  prisoners  were  released  on 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.   It  looks  as  if  when  Congress 
closed  the  suffrage  newsletters  sound  optimistic. 


That  was  the  end  of  '1?. 

That  was  the  end  of  'I?.   Then  in  December,  I  guess, 
had  your  big  meeting  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 


you 


Wilson  made  the  announcement  that  he  would  support  the 
Amendment.  He  went  up  to  the  Senate,  you  know,  and  made 
this — 

That  was  the  next  December,  you  know.  That  was  in  1918. 

1919  was  it? 

[Tape  off  to  straighten  out  chronology.] 

— and  constant  insistence  through  the  picketing  were 
the  two  methods  that  we  used. 

And  one  was  constantly  opposing  the  Democrats,  you  were 
saying? 

Well,  the  policy  of  opposing  all  the  Democratic  candi 
dates,  in  all  the  suffrage  states,  I  mean,  using  the 
votes  of  women  to  win  it  for  us.   We  couldn't  have  made 
it  political  issue  by  opposing  it  in  any  of  these  other 
states  which  weren't  even  for  it.   I  think  that  was  the 
more  important  thing  that  we  used,  and  because  we  had  a 
constant  supply  of  support  from  behind  at  home  in  the 
Sen  te  and  the  House.   Because  as  I  said,  I  don't  think 
anyone  but  [Senator!  Borah  ever  opposed  us,  or  ever 
voted  against  us.   I  don't  remember  anyone  else  from 
the  suffrage  state. 

When  Maine  lost  the  suffrage  referendum  in  September-- 

So  many  of  these  lost.  Pennsylvania  lost  and  New  Jersey 
lost  it.   You  had  so  many  of  these  go  against  us. 


Fryt 


Catt  Backs  the  Federal  Amendment.  September.  1917 

In  the  suffrage  magazine  of  September  15*  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  says,  in  response  to  the  Maine  loss,  that  all 
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Fryi   suffrage  forces  of  the  nation  will  unite  in  the  near 

future  and  concentrate  in  Washington  for  a  drive  on  the 
federal  amendment. 

Paul i   That's  wonderful.  Now  when  did  she  say  that? 

Fry i   That  was  in  September  of  1917,  after  Maine  lost  but 
before  the  New  York  referendum. 

Paul:   That's  simply  amazing  that,  she  finally  did  come  out 
for  it. 

Fry:   And  I  think  England,  at  that  point,  had  finally  won 

equal  suffrage;  Russia  had  it  and  Canada  was  about  to 
have  it . 

Paul i   I  know,  but  Mrs.  Catt  had  opposed  us  for  so  long  that  I 
don't  remember  that  [laughing]  she  ever  did  come  out. 
That  was  1917?  Really?  In  the  midst  of  war. 

Fry:   Well,  I  wonder  if  she  ever  really  did? 
Pauls   Well,  you  say  she  said  so. 

Fry«   [Reading.]  She  says  that  "in  the  near  future"  that 
they  would  do  this.   Maybe  they  never  did? 

Paul«   I  think  at  that  time  they  were  all  working  in  the 

•  defense  [effort]  and  maybe  they  thought  that  they  could 
make  some  kind  of  a  bargain  about  that. 

My  goodness,  as  you  recall  all  this,  I  realize  what 
a  very  great  resistance  Mr.  Wilson  put  up  to  something 
that  he  said  he  believed  in. 

Fryi  [Laughter.] 

Paul «  Almost  impossible  to  believe. 

Fry:  I  wonder  what  he  did  with  things  that  he  opposed? 

Paul:  Yes.   Exactly.   [Laughter.] 

Fry:   Well,  later  on  Jeannette  Rankin  performed  another 
service.   She  got  the  House  to  pass  a  resolution 
appointing  a  committee  of  seven  to  investigate  Occoquan 
just  at  the  end  of  the  session,  so  I  guess  that  that 
investigation  came  up — 

Paul:   And  then,  you  know,  the  only  member  of  Congress  that 
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Paul«   came  out—actually  came,  ever,  to  visit  any  prison  to 
see  what  was  happening,  was  the  father  of  Lindberg, 
did  you  know  that? 

Fry i   Oh,  I  thought — well,  Jeannette  Rankin  visited  it  a  couple 
of  times,  according  to  the  Suffragist. 

Paul i   I  don't  think  so,  because  I  asked  her  about  it  the  other 
day  and  she  said,  "No,  I  never  went  out  there." 

Fry i   Oh,  really?  Well,  there  is  a  profile  of  her  given  in 
the  Suffragist  sometime  in  the  fall  of  191?,  one  of 
those  issues,  and  it  mentions  in  there  that  she  had 
visited  the  women,  either  in  jail  or  in  Occoquan. 

Paul i  Well,  then,  of  course,  if  it  is  in  the  Suffragist  I  am 
sure  it  is  true,  but  she  had  evidently  forgotten  it  the 
way  [laughing]  I  have  forgotten  being  thrown  down. 
Because  she  told  me  that.   She  said  she  was  sorry  she 
never  went  but  she  never  did.   But  I  do  remember  Lindberg 
(we  didn't  know  the  famous  son  then)  because  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  I  ever 
recall  that  went  out  to  really  see  what  was  going  -on  in 
the  prison  when  all  this  fuss  was  being  made. 


President  Wilson  Comes  Around 


Fry i   [Reading.]  Well,  I  do  have  a  date  to  announce i   that 
on  October  25  Wilson  publicly  endorsed  suffrage  as  a 
war  measure. 

Paul i  When  did  he  do  that,  in  a  speech  to  Congress  or  what? 

Fry:   I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
in  a  speech  to  Congress  if  Congress  had  adjourned  its 
war  session;  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  going  on. 

Paul«   I  would  consider  that  you  would  maybe  mark  that  as  one 
of  the  high  points  for  Consuelo. 

Fry i   Do  you  remember  that  great  day? 

Paul i  No,  I  don't  remember  it  at  all.  We  knew  that  he  was 
coming  along  but  I  don't  recall  any  one  day  when 
something  happened. 

Fry«   Well,  I  guess  there  were  a  lot  of  indications  by  that 
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Fry:    time,  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  coming  out. 

Paul i   Yes.   But  which  particular  day — the  time  that  he  made 

it  public  to  the  world  was  when  he  went  up  to  the  Senate 
and  made  this  appeal.   Of  course  that  was  almost  the 
end  of  the  campaign. 

That  was  a  great  speech.   We  have  had  it  mimeo 
graphed  and  all  through  our  present  [Equal  Rights 
Amendment]  campaign  we  have  been  circulating  it,  to 
show  what  one  President  did  for  equality  for  women,  to 
try  to  encourage  the  others. 

Fryt   [Searching.]  Here  it  is  on  page  6  of  the  Suffragist. 
Saturday,  November  3- 

Paul:   He  made  the  speech  before  the  Senate? 

Fry:   No,  he  did  not.   You  were  in  prison,  incommunicado. 

On  October  25,  191?.   That's  why  you  weren't  in  on  it. 

Paul:   I  wasn't  in  prison  when  he  made  that  speech  though. 

Fry:   President  Wilson  was  speaking  to  a  delegation  of  New 

York  women  who  asked  him  to  encourage  the  voters  of  New 
York  state.   (Oh,  this  isn't  the  Amendment.)   He  endorsed 
suffrage  "for  the  women  of  this  nation  as  a  war  measure." 
He  stated  clearly  that  "the  war  burdening  the  country 
cannot  excuse  the  leaders  of  any  party  in  neglecting 
the  question  women  are  pressing  upon  them."  And  he 
says,  "The  world  has  witnessed  the  slow  political 
reconstruction  and  men  have  generally  been  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  slowness  of  the  process,  but  I 
believe  that  this  war  is  going  to  so  quicken  the  con 
victions  and  the  consciousness  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
political  questions  that  the  speed  of  reconstruction 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  I  believe  that  just 
because  we  are  quickened  by  the  questions  of  this  war 
we  ought  to  be  quickened  to  give  this  question  of  woman's 
suffrage  our  immediate  consideration." 

Now  he  knew  that  legislation  (the  article  goes  on  to 
point  out)  in  New  York  state  lies  outside  of  his  power. 
He  knew  too  that  "millions  of  women  and  men  who  demand 
that  he  pass  a  federal  amendment  in  the  next  session 
were  listening  to  him."  So  he  "set  out  the  case  for 
national  suffrage  like  a  political  leader  who  sees  the 
side  he  must  take  on  a  national  issue  while  at  the  same 
time  he  bade  godspeed  to  the  New  York  election,  required 
by  the  occasion.  His  statement  assures  suffragists  of 
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Fry«   action  from  the  administration  that  has  kept  women  dis 
enfranchised.  Already  there  have  been  clear  indices  that 
he  planned  at  last  to  act.  The  reporting  out  of  a  long- 
buried  amendment  in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  war 
session  and  the  creation  of  the  Suffrage  Committee  in 
the  House  prove  that  the  pressure  of  women's  agitation 
had  forced  the  Democratic  leader  to  turn  from  his 
obstinate  stand  against  national  suffrage."  It  ends 
by  saying,  "It  is  no  longer  safe  to  oppose  federal 
suffrage.   The  President  comes  all  the  way  to  endorse 
it.   President  Wilson  has  learned  his  lesson.   The 
National  Woman's  Party  will  hold  him  now  to  action  in 
the  December  session  of  Congress." 

Paul i   Well,  then  in  the  December  session,  he  probably  made 
this  appeal,  the  speech  I  remember. 

[Tape  off.] 

Fry«   This  particular  volume  of  the  Suffragist  has  a  lot  of 
the  first-hand  notes  from  women  in  prison  and  we  can 
encourage  people  who  use  your  manuscript  to  look  it  up 
here.   I  noticed  here  some  prison  notes  of  Rose  Winslow, 
and  here  are  some  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Knowland  describing 
that  "night  of  terror,"  which  was  November  14. 

Paul «   Oh,  she  would  be  a  very  good  person.   I  told  you--remember- 
that  when  I  went  to  Florida,  when  I  was  talking  about  age- 
that  the  oldest  picket  was  the  one  who  came  up  and 
volunteered.   That's  that  Mrs.  Knowland. 

We  used  to  have  so  many  pictures.   We  [released]  the 
photograph  of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  picket. 

Fry«   Did  somebody  in  National  Woman's  Party  know  Mr.  Joseph — 
how  do  you  pronounce  his  name--Tumulty?-- 

Pault   Tumulty. 

Frys    — who  was  private  secretary  to  Woodrow  Wilson? 

Paul:   Yes,  what  about  him? 

Fry i   Well,  apparently  he  told  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  in  December,  "Of  course  I  am  with  you"  and  promised 
to  speak  to  the  President  about  the  federal  amendment. 

Pauls   No,  but — I  know  he  was  Wilson's  secretary — Tumulty  was 
[also]  the  personal  lawyer  for  our  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey 
Miller  and  her  family,  you  know.   Senator  Guffey  of 
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Fault   Pennsylvania,  of  course,  a  very  prominent  Democrat. 

Tumulty  the  senior,  when  he  left  when  Wilson  went  out, 
he  started  a  law  office,  and  then  we  inherited  the  son, 
so  we  have  Tumulty  the  son  now  as  our  attorney. 

Fry i   Well,  apparently  somebody  was  able  to  arrange  a  deputation 
to  Tumulty,  senior. 

Fault   December  26. 
Fry i   What  year? 

Fault   Let's  see.   [Reading  from  Irwin,  op_.  cit.1  What  year? 
[Laughter.]  Too  bad  that  they  -don't  put  the  date  of 
the  year  on  the  top  of  each  page  or  something.   Well, 
let  me  see  if  I  can  find  the  year  [tape  off]  the  Senate 
passed  the  suffrage  amendment.   But  what[ever]  year  it 
is,  I  have  the  date,  and  it  was,  if  you  look,  September 
26  it  was. 

Fryt   Well,  the  Amendment  passed  the  House  January  10,  1918. 
So  maybe  that  was  in  September  of  1918. 

Paul:  But  in  the  Suffragist,  could  you  see  the  year  you  are 
on? 

Fry«   The  President's  speech  there  just  before  the  Senate 

almost  passed  it,  is  on  page  7  of  the  October  12,  1918, 
issue. 

Fault  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  mark  that  for  Consuelo. 
Another  highlight. 

It  lost  by  two  votes. 
Fry:   After  five  days  of  debate? 
Fault   Yes,  is  that  it? 
Fryt   And  this  eleventh  hour  appeal  by  the  President. 

Fault  That  was  an  eloquent  and  marvelous  speech.  As  I  say, 
we  had  it  so  many  times  mimeographed  and  sent  over  the 
country  as  far  as  we  could.   That  was  really  the 
culmination  of  the  battle. 
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THE  FINALE 


The  Battle  in  the  Senate 


Fault 


Fry« 
Fault 

Fry: 
Paul  i 
Fry: 

Paul: 


I  notice  in  this  book  it  says  that  hereafter,  having 
gotten  the  President,  we  turned  our  picketing  to  the 
Senate  because  that  was  our  next  obstacle. 

We  were  two  votes  short.   The  President  first  went 
up  and  made  the  speech,  and  then  over  in  Versailles  he 
cabled  back  here  for  the  last  vote,  Senator  Harris  of 
Georgia. 


Yes,  for  the  final  vote, 
continuing  your — 


All  this  time  you  were 


We  continued  to  picket  now  the  Senate  because  the 
President  was  no  longer—we  had  no  longer  any  enemy 
there. 

Did  you  move  the  locale  of  your  picketing  over  to 
the  Capitol  or  to  the  Senate  Office  Building? 

No,  we  just  picketed  on  the  steps  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Right  up  to  the  time  that  the  President  made  his  speech, 
you  were  burning  his  words  in  the  park.   Did  you  personally 
participate  in  any  of  that? 

No,  but  I — we  had  a  very  beautiful  picket  line  and  I 
showed  you  the  photograph  of  it.   We  went  out  from  our 
headquarters  to  hold  one  of  these  speeches  and  on 
Lafayette  Statue  we  began,  "Lafayette  we  are  here!" 
[Laughter.]  And  each  time  that  a  person  got  out 
"Lafayette  we  are  here,"  she  was  promptly  arrested, 
was,  I  suppose,  managing  it,  seeing  they  got  there  and 
everything,  but  I  wasn't  up  making  a  speech.   It  was 


Paul i   very  beautiful,  these  girls  that  made  these  speeches. 

So  suddenly  I  was  just  arrested,  because  some  policeman 
came  along  and  just  arrested  me  because  I  was  obviously 
engineering  this  outrageous  affair.   There  they  were, 
you  see,  [showing  a  picture]  each  one  holding  up  the 
President's  words. 

Fry:   Oh,  that's  beautiful.   [Laughter.] 

Paul:   Putting  a  little  flame  and  "Lafayette  we  are  here!" 
[Laughing.]  Then  she  was  pulled  down. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  see.   She  is  holding  it  up  very  much  like 

pictures  of  boys  burning  their  draft  cards  today—hold 
it  up  high  and  put  a  match  to  it.   But  these  are  all 
dressed  in  white  flowing  gowns.    It  is  the  beautiful 
pageantry  of  it  that  is  different  from  our  protests 
today. 

Paul:   That  really  is  lovely,  don't  you  think?  I  mean  it 

sounds  sort  of  violent,  "burning  the  President's  words," 
but  you  see  [laughing]  it  is  not  particularly  so. 

Fry:   And  there  is  not  a  big  mob,  they  are  all  evenly  spaced, 
much  as  they  might  be  in  a  pageant. 

Paul:   But  I  remember  I  was  way  far  out  and  suddenly  was 
arrested. 

I  think  maybe  that's  the  time  we  were  taken  to  the 
old  abandoned  workhouse  [Occoquan]. 

Fry:    Oh,  were  you  arrested  more  than  twice?  I  mean  more 
than  two  or  three  times? 

Paul:   I  think  I  was  arrested  three  times,  and  the  one  you 

read  about  to  me  I  think  was  the  last.   And  I  remember 
this  one,  which  I  hadn't  gone  out  to  be  arrested,  but  I 
was.   And  I  was  imprisoned,  I  think.   Of  course,  I 
remember  being  in  the  old  abandoned  workhouse.   Elsie 
Hill  was  in  that  prison  with  me  and  also  Hazel  Hunkins. 
And  then  I  think  -the  first  time  [I  was  arrested]  was 
when  I  was  in  with  Mary  Winsor,  as  I  said,  who  made  the 
prayer.   I  thought  it  was  Lucy  Branham,  but  you  read  she 
was  in  with  me  the  last  time. 

Well,  now  we  have  gotten  that  date  fixed  and  Wilson's 
speech.   Now  the  only  remaining  thing  is  the  two  votes. 
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Fault 


Fry  t 


Paul  i 
Fry  i 


I  know  when  the  [successful]  vote  was,  in  the 
Senate — I  know  exactly  where  to  look — the  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  in  June*--because  that  sent  it  on  to  the 
states  for  ratification — so  we  all  know  that.   That  was 
June,  1919. 


To  get  this  chronology  straight,  the  Amendment  first 
passed  the  House,  January  10,  1918,  by  a  vote  of  2?4  to 
136,  a  two-thirds  majority  with  one  vote  so  spare. 
Exactly  forty  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  first  introduced  into  Congress.   That  was 
the  session  that  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  it  by  two 
votes. 

That  was  January,  yes.   Well,  then  the  House  met  again 
and  passed  it  in  the  spring  of  1919,  I  think. 

Yes,  the  House  passed  it  again  May  21,  1919,  304  to  89. 
And  on  June  4  it  passed  the  Senate  and  was  up  for 
ratification. 


Paul»   I  think  the  House  voted  on  it  twice  that  spring. 


Supporters  Willaim  Boise  Thompson  and  William  Randolph 

Hearst 


Fry i   You  had  a  mass  meeting  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida.   Do  you 

remember  Colonel  William  Boise  Thompson  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Republican  National  Committee? 

Paul i   I  certainly  do.   He  gave  us  $10,000. 

Fry i    Yes,  and  he  said  that  "the  story  of  the  brutal  imprison 
ment  in  Washington  of  women  advocating  suffrage  is 
shocking  and  almost  incredible.   I  became  accustomed  in 
Russia" — let's  see,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Red  Cross  Mission  in  Russia — "to  the  stories  of 
men  and  women  who  served  terms  of  imprisonment  under 
the  czar"  and  so  forth.   And  he  says,  "I  wish  now  to 
contribute  $10,000  to  the  campaign  for  the  passage  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  through  the  Senate.   One  hundred 


*June  4,  1919. 
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Fry i   dollars  for  each  of  the  pickets." 

Pauli   Yes,  indeed,  I  will  never  forget  it.   And  they  telephoned 
up  and  said,  "How  many  pickets  had  there  been?"  Because 
he  was  giving  a  hundred  dollars  for  every  picket  who 
was  imprisoned. 

Fry:   They  telephoned  to  you? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  to  me,  but  anyway  to  the 
headquarters. 

Fry:   Did  you  know  right  off  the  top  of  your  head,  how  many 
there  had  been? 

Paul:   No,  we  had  to  scurry  around  and  find  out  how  much  it 

was.   [Laughing.]  This  was  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  who  was 
our  national  treasurer,  you  know.   She  organized  the 
meeting  down  in  Palm  Beach,  and  didn't  know  Mr.  William 
Boise  Thompson  at  all,  but  he  walked  into  the  meeting. 
And  then  she  telephoned  up--I  suppose  it  was  she  because 
she  got  up  the  meeting — and  asked  us  to  find  out  quickly. 
(We  didn't  know,  I  believe,)  how  many  people  had  ever 
been  in  prison.   So  we  quickly  got  the  number  and  phoned 
down  to  her.   And  then  she  went  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  said 
this  is  the  number  so  then  it  came  to  $10,000. 

Fry i   I  see  you  had  the  support  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  in 
editorials  calling  for  suffrage. 

Paul i   Oh,  always  from  William  Randolph  Hearst,  always. 

Always,  never  failed.   You  know  his  mother,  Phoebe 
Hearst,  was  one  of  the  greatest  women  of  the  ountry 
and  was  a  great  leader  in  the  suffrage  campaign.   When 
we  formed  our  little  branch  out  in  California  she  was 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  William  Kent  and  helped  with  forming 
our  Woman's  Party  branch. 

Fry i    Yes,  that  makes  sense. 

Paul:  And  you  know  that  set  of  furniture  we  have  down  there 
was  given  by  Mr.  Hearst,  you  know  that  don't  you? 

Fry:   Where,  Belmont  House? 

Paul:   Yes.   It  was  made  by  slaves  down  on  a  plantation  in 
Louisiana.  Mrs.  Hilles  had  always  been  in  political 
life  because  her  father  had  been  such  a  great  secretary 
of  state,  Senator  Bayard,  you  know.   Secretary  of  State 
Bayard.   One  of  the  greatest  secretaries  of  state  we 
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Paul i   have  ever  had  because  of  building  up  a  friendship  with 
Latin  America.  And  so  she  grew  up  in  that  political 
atmosphere,  and  so  did  William  Randolph  Hearst.  And 
so  she  had  known  him  since  childhood.   So  when  she 
became  a  national  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party,  he 
gave  her  a  check  one  day,  I  think  it  was  $1500.   Anyway 
quite  a  large  check.   He  said,  "Now  I  wish  you  would 
put  something  in  your  new  headquarters  that  you  are 
getting"--(this  one  up  on  Capitol  Hill — that  was  our 
original  one;  we  bought  it.   The  old  brick  capitol) — 
"in  memory  of  my  mother,  Phoebe  Hearst."  So  Mrs. 
Hilles  went  down  to  Louisiana  and  she  bought  the  set 
of  furniture  that  is  [now]  there  in  the  living  room- 
two  sofas  and  big  chairs  and  little  chairs  and  so  on. 
And  she  got  a  set  of  furniture  that  had  been  made  by 
the  slaves  on  one  of  the  plantations  down  there. 

We  have  had  it  re-covered  twice.   When  we  were 
re-covering  it  the  last  time,  Mrs.  Longwell--and  I 
think  you  must  know  all  this — wrote  to  Mr.  Hearst  and 
went  personally  to  his  office  in  New  York  to  say  that 
since  this  is  a  set  that  your  father  (the  present 
William  Randolph  Hearst)  gave  in  memory  of  your  grand 
mother  and  it  is  getting  pretty  dilapidated,  and  we 
would  like,  if  we  could  get  a  modest  estimate  for 
putting  it  back  in  shape,  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

And  she  thinks  that—she  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  answer  was  yes,  find  out  what  it  would  cost 
and  so  on.   I  don't  think  she  ever  saw  him  personally, 
but  I  think  this  was  the  reply  she  got  from  his  office. 
So  then  she  got  an  estimate  and  sent  it  up  and  the 
reply  came  back  very  cold,  everything  connected  with 
donations  from  the  Hearst  family  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Hearst  Foundation  or  something.   And  no  interest  was 
manifested  at  all.   So  finally  Mrs.  Longwell  and  her 
friends,  Wanona  McGuire  and  some  others,  Wanona  McGuire's 
sister,  mainly,  I  think,  paid  for  it  themselves. 

But  he  was  always—the  Hearst  paper  always  helped 
us.   And  Mrs.  Hearst  was  always  a  member—that  is  Mrs. 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 


The  Last  Votes 
Fry:   To  go  back  a  moment,  I  think  I  have  found  that  first 


Fry:   attempt  to  force  a  vote  in  the  Senate  that  you  spoke 
of.   It  occurred  on  May  19.  1918,  and  this  was  when 
friends  interceded  when  it  was  shown  that  not  enough 
votes  were  pledged  to  secure  passage.   So  they  postponed 
it. 

Paul i   That's  the  time  I  told  you  about  when  Maud  Younger  and 

I  went  and  talked  to  these  two  men,  Curtis  and  Gallinger, 
that's  right. 

Fry:   Yes,  it  says  the  Republicans,  led  by  Senator  Gallinger, 
provided  skirmishes  from  time  to  time.   And  the  adminis 
tration  was  accused  on  the  floor  of  blocking  action. 
Alice,  did  you  think  there  were  two  votes  lacking  when 
it  was  up  for  the  next  vote  October  1  of  1918,  after 
the  President's  address  to  the  Senate? 

Paul:   Well,  of  course,  I  guess  everybody  knew  there  wasn't. 

Fry:   Why  couldn't  you  have  postponed  the  vote  that  time 
too?  [It  lost,  62  to  3^4- — two  votes  short.] 

Paul:  Well,  we  didn't  postpone  it  the  first  time.   The 

Republicans  thought  it  was  better  and  they  postponed  it. 

Fry:   Then  on  February  10,  1919.  it  was  introduced  in  the 

Senate  and  it  lost  by  one  vote.   So  it  was  reintroduced, 
and  in  the  meantime  Woodrow  Wilson  came  back  from  Europe. 

What  I  wanted  to  get  down,  Alice,  was  the  way  that 
apparently  they  changed  the  wording  a  little  bit  to  get 
the  vote  of  Senator  Gay  of  Louisiana,  in  February  of 
1919  I  think. 

Pault   I  know.   They  did,  you  see.   It  was  on  states'  rights, 
you  see,  again. 

Fry i   And  the  National  Woman's  Party — 
Paul:   — would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Fry:   So  it  never  came  to  a  vote,  because  Senator  Weeks  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  a  Republican  anti-suffragist, 
objected.  And  then  Senator  Sherman  of  Illinois,  a 
Republican  suffragist,  objected.   And  then  the  session 
was  closed  so  it  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 
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The  Battle  in  the  House 


Paul i   I  want  the  Suffragist. 

Fry:   The  1919  Suffragist?  I  am  going  to  read  from  your 

editorial  that  says  on  January  10,  1918,  the  vote  on 
the  suffrage  amendment  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  2?4  to  136,  only  one  vote  more  than  required.   And 
on  May  21,  1919,  it  was  304  to  89,  42  more  than  the 
required  two-thirds.  Again  the  greatest  support  for 
the  Amendment  is  from  the  West. 

Pauls  Well,  in  that  article,  then,  they  must  give  an  account 
of  it. 

Fry:   Do  you  want  me  to  go  ahead  and  read  it? 
Paul:   Not  the  editorial. 

Fry:   Here  is  a  mention  of  the  introduction  of  the  Amendment. 
It  was  introduced  by  six  members  in  the  House — 

Paul:   No,  I  don't  mean  that.   Is  that  when  it  passed? 

Fry:    Yes.   It  tells  about  it  being  referred  to  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Committee.   You  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  House? 

Paul:   I'm  very  interested  in  the  House  because  that  is  when 
they  struck  out  the  seven  years,  you  see.*  Is  Mr. 
Card  [mentioned]  there?  Because  I  know  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  column. 

Fry:   [Searching.]  See,  this  article  says  that  in  the  House 

there  were ^ no  hearings.   On  Tuesday  morning,  May  10,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  and  it  was 
decided  to  report  it  favorably.   [Pause.]  It  doesn't 
mention  [a  seven-year  clause]. 

Paul:   You  haven't  the  article  I  am  talking  about. 

[Tape  off.] 
Fry:   Why  don't  you  just  go  ahead  and  tell  what  happened. 


*A  seven-year  deadline  for  ratification.   This  limitation 
had  been  added  also  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when 
it  passed  Congress  just  before  this  interview—over  strong 
objections  from  Alice  Paul. 
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Fry i   Don't  you  want  to  go  into  that  seven-year  clause  that 
was  attempted? 

Paul:   I  was  just  going  to  show  it  to  you,  try  to  show  it  to 

you  [laughing],  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  this  issue. 

Fry:    So  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  it  to  me  and  let  me  get  it 
down  on  tape  because  it  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
hunted  up  later.  We  need  to  have  a  record  of  it  here. 

Paul i  Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can  remember.   That  when  it 
did  come  up — whatever  date,  and  I  don't  know  when  the 
date  was.   I  rather  thought  it  came  up  twice  in  the 
House — 

Fry:    In  May* — 

Paul:   It  was  the  first  time  that  it  came  up  after  a  new  session 
began  you  know,  with  the  Republicans,  and  the  prohibi 
tion  amendment  having  just  had  the  seven  years  put  in. 
Mr.  Card  of  Ohio  arose  and  just  moved  the  addition  of 
the  words  "provided  that  it  is  ratified  within  seven 
years."  And  the  whole  chamber  resounded  with  cries  of 
"Shame! "  And  it  was  voted  down. 

And  then  on  the  next  page  was  a  little  statement 
that  we  had  in — I  don't  see  why  I  can't  find  it  here — 
by  Mrs.  Wadsworth--it  was  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
(And  I  had  it  copied  so  many  times,  is  the  reason  I 
remember,  in  Washington  to  use  it  with  people  I  couldn't 
seem  to  move  very  well.)  At  the  top  of  the  next  page 
was  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth  [head  of  the  anti- 
suffragists]  withdrawing  all  sort  of  efforts  to  defeat 
the  Amendment,  having  lost  the  seven  years.   Because, 
as  she  said,  "With  no  time  limit,  the  women  would  keep 
on  and  on  and  on  until  they  will  undoubtedly  ratify 
this.   There  is  nothing  further  we  can  do.   We  have  lost 
our  campaign."  Later  I  used  her  statement  trying  to 
try  to  show  these  women  how  they  were  misjudging  the 
importance  of  the  seven  years  they  were  trying  to  put  on. 

Fry:   Later  on  in  the  ERA. 

Paul:   How  these  present  women  were  trying  to  put  it  on  [the 
ERA]  and  how  they  were  making  a  mistake.   Perhaps  they 


•January  10,  1918,  and  May  21,  1919- 
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Paul:   would  realize,  if  they  saw  how  the  leader  of  the 

opposition  withdrew  all  opposition,  so  we  didn't  have 
to  meet  any  opponents  at  all  from  this  organization 
against  the  votes  for  women,  when  we  tried  to  ratify. 
That's  all  there  was  to  that. 

Fry:    Okay.   And  now-- 

Paul:  Now  ratification — we  went  along  fairly  quickly,  I  think. 
We  began  immediately,  the  very  next  day,  and  appointed 
a  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  to  head  the 
ratification  campaign.   The  states  that  we  had  to  go  to 
we  went  to,  from  the  national  headquarters. 

[We  didn't  go  to]  the  states  where  the  campaign  was 
very  easy,  such  as,  I  remember,  Iowa,  where  Senator 
Cummins  of  Iowa  said  he  would  give  me  one  postage  stamp, 
and  "That's  all  the  campaign  would  cost  you,  because  I 
will "--he  was  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  state  of  Iowa 
apparently  and  powerful  politically,  and  so  he  said,  "I 
will  have  this  brought  immediately  before  the  legislature 
and  you  won't  have  anything  to  do."   So  we  didn't  go  into 
Iowa.   Iowa  ratified  right  away.   If  I  remember,  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  state  to  ratify,  I  think  it  was.   The 
father  of  the  president  of  the  suffrage  organization 
came  down — his  name  was  James- -came  down  to  Washington 
with  the  ratification  to  get  it  in  number  one. 

And  so  it  went  along  pretty  happily.  We  lost,  for 
instance,  in  some  states,  and  finally  when — we  lost  in 
Connecticut,  we  lost  in  Virginia,  we  lost  in  Maryland, 
we  lost  in  Delaware. 

Fry:    That  Delaware  battle  was  quite  a  long  heart-breaking  one 
because  there  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  it  looked 
like  Delaware  was  going  to  be  the  state  that  would  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  final  state  to  ratify  and 
put  it  into  effect.   And  then  it  fell  through. 

Paul:   Well,  when  we  were  getting  down  to  the  very  end,  of 

course,  it  dragged  along,  because  we  finally  got  it  as 
you  know  through  President  Wilson  conferring  with  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  asking  him — as  a  fellow  Demo 
crat — to  call  the  legislature.  And  then  that  was  a  long 
and  very  dramatic  campaign — I  think  maybe  Mrs.  Irwin 
gave  an  account  of  it  in  this  book* — in  Tennessee  where, 


*op.  cit. 
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Paul»   if  I  remember  rightly,  they  did  not  pass  it  in  the 
beginning,  and  then  reassembled  and  did  pass  it. 
August  28. 

Well,  that's  about  the  essence  of  the  ratification 
campaign.   It  was  August  28,  1920,  and  it  was  submitted 
to  the  states  in  June,  1919.   So  it  took  us  from  June 
1919  to  August,  very  little  over  a  year. 

Fryi   And  that  was  just  in  time  for  the  women  to  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1920. 

Paul i   It  was  between  Harding  and  Cox,  of  course.   Harding 

was  the  Republican  candidate.   So  we  went  out  and  had 
deputations  to  him,  deputations  to  Cox  and  all  those 
things. 

Fry:  Well,  let's  see.  How  many  states  was  it?  Thirty-six? 

Paul:  Thirty-eight. 

Fry:  Thirty-eight  that  was  required,  and  you — 

Paul:  It  took  thirty-six  then,  thirty-eight  it  takes  now. 

Fry:   You  got  thirty-five  fairly  rapidly.   Why  did  it  take  so 
long  to  get  that  last  state?  Was  there  more  resistance? 

Paul:   I  wouldn't  say  that  it  went  so  rapidly.   It  went  along, 
but  we  tried  in  a  good  many  states  to  finally  consummate 
it  when  we  got  up  to  thirty-five.   Of  course,  that  was 
the  place — that's  exactly  what  the  seven  years  can  do 
to  us,  you  see — they  could  hold  you  off  and  get  enough 
counter  states  to  defeat  you. 

Fry:   In  the  ERA,  exactly. 

Paul:   I  do  want  to  have  that  preserved  about  that  vote,  and 

when  we  are  through  all  this,  I  will  take  it  and  try  to 
see,  if  my  eyes  are  a  little  less  fatigued.  Maybe  I 
could  find  it. 

Fry i   Well,  there's  a  chance  that  it  might  be  in  that  first 
vote  in  the  House,  which  was — 

Paul:   No,  it  wasn't. 

Fry:   The  first  time  it  passed  the  House? 

Paul:   No,  no,  no,  no,  no.   It  was  the  vote  that  was  taken  in 
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Paul:   1919. 

Fry:   It  wasn't  the  1918  vote? 

Paul:  No,  the  1919  vote  because  it  was  then  that  they  withdrew. 
This  was  the  last  vote  before  we  went  to  the  states  for 
ratification,  and  the  organization  against  votes  for 
women  withdrew  from  the  campaign  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ratification  campaign,  because  they  said,  "We  are 
now  defeated.   We  can  never,  never  defeat  this  unless 
we  have  that  seven  years'  limitation."  It  was  clearly 
true  that  if  we  were  defeated  in  seven  years ,  we  would 
have  tried  eight  years,  nine  years,  and  ten  years.   And 
they  said  that  is  something  that  the  [suffragist]  women 
will  accomplish. 


Ratification 

Fry»  What  sort  of  campaign  organization  did  you  have  for 
ratification?  Did  you  just  continue  with  your  same 
organization? 

Fault   Yes. 

Fry:   Did  people  tend  to  zero  in  on  states  like  Delaware  and 
Tennessee  that  were  the  hoped-for  final  states? 

Paul:  Well,  Delaware  wasn't  exactly  the  hoped-for  final  state 
in  my  opinion.   It  was — any  state.   We  were  hoping  to 
get  Connecticut.   I  remember  the  same  time  we  worked  in 
Delaware  because  it  was  a  little  state  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Hilles'  own  state,  you  see,  and  her  brother  was  a  senator 
and  her  father  had  been  secretary  of  state  from  there  and 
it  was  a  powerful  political  party.   We  had  all  the  women's 
organizations  there  back  of  us.   I  went  up  there  and 
stayed  through  most  of  the  campaign  in  Delaware  and  the 
DuPont  family  were  backing  us.  Nearly  every  DuPont 
woman  was  on  our  board  up  there.  And  there  was  a 
Senator  Al  Lee. 

[End  of  Tape  7,  Side  A] 
[Tape  7,  Side  B] 

Fry:   Mabel  Vernon  doesn't  remember  the  Delaware  campaign  for 
ratification,  but  the  Suffragist  shows  that  she  did  work 
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in  it. 

She  didn't?  Yes,  she  was  the  kev  to  it. 

You  will  have  to  tell  about  that,  [laughing]  because  she 
didn't  remember  it. 

How  extraordinary.   I  don't  see  what  she  could  remember 
if  she  couldn't  remember  Delaware. 

She  remembered  the  suffrage  campaign  but  not  ratification. 

You  see,  Mrs.  Hilles  was  state  chairman  and  she  conducted 
the  campaign  in  Delaware.  And  I  know  that  Mabel  went  up 
to  help  her  and  went  over  the  state,  and  Betty  Gram  Swing 
went  up  and  went  all  over  the  state.   I  went  up,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis  went  up,  a  great  many  of  us  because  it 
was  a  small  state  and  we  thought  it  wouldn't  be  difficult. 
And  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
there  worked  in  complete  —  completely  with  us.   There  was 
no  conflict  at  all.  We  knew  the  president  very  well  and 
she  worked  just  as  harmoniously  as  anybody  else.   But 
we  lost  it  anyway.   They  didn't  vote  us  down,  they  just 
didn't  act. 

They  just  had  so  many  problems  about  their  orchards 
and  their  pruning  of  their  [laughing]  trees  and  their 
peach  trees  and  so  on.  We  went  almost  all  over  the  state 
into  every  little  village  and  it  seemed  to  me  we  talked 
to  almost  every  woman  in  the  state,  but  they  were 
absorbed  in  their  own  agricultural  problems  and  such 
things. 

The  Suffragist  mentions  that  there  was  an  argument 
going  on  in  Delaware  between  the  head  of  the  Republican 
party  there  and  the  Republican  governor.   There  were 
two  factions  in  the  party.  The  governor  was  very  strong 
for  suffrage,  and  the  chairman  of  the  state  Republican 
committee  was  determined  to  fight  the  governor  on  every 
issue,  and  so  he  fought  ratification. 

Does  it  say  that  in  the  Suffragist? 

Yes,  I  think  it  was  one  of  your  editorials  in  the 
Suffragist.   I  wondered  if  you  might  remember  that. 

I  don't  see  how  that  could  be — 

Dan  Layton,  state  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Delaware,  was  opposing  the  suffrage  amendment  because 


Fry:   he  was  having  a  factional  fight  with  the  governor. 
This  was  just  briefly  explained  in  the  Suffragist. 

Paul:   Yes,  I  didn't  realize  that  there  was  a — I  hardly  see 

how  that  could  have  been;  and  I  don't  think  I  wrote  an 
editorial  to  that  effect.   Somebody  else  must  have 
written  it.   Because  I  think  the  DuPont  family  were  all 
Republicans  and  that  was  a  very  powerful  family;  and 
this  Al  Lee  family  were  all  Democrats  and  that  was  the 
other  great  political  family.   And  I  remember  talking 
to  the  governor  myself.   I  think  he  was  a  Republican. 

Fry:   Yes,  and  he  was  all  for  it. 
Paul :   I  know  he  was . 

Fry:   And  even  the  national  Republican  committee  held  a  meeting 
and  passed  a  resolution  for  the  Delaware  state  committee 
to  get  behind  suffrage,  and  they  still  wouldn't  do  it. 
But  the  governor  continued  in  his  support. 

Paul:   As  I  say,  as  I  recall,  they  didn't  vote.   They  just  let 
time  slip  by  with  their  agitation  over  other  subjects. 

Fry:    Yes.   Then  on  June  23  President  Wilson  appealed  to 
Tennessee  in  a  telegram  "to  Governor  Roberts. 

Paul:   That's  right. 

Fry:    I  wanted  to  ask  you,  were  you  very  worried  about  all  the 
matters  that  were  going  through  the  courts  at  this  time? 
There  was  a  question  that  came  up  of  whether  women  could 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  because  the  states 
hadn't  had  time  to  pass  their  election  qualification 
laws  to  cover  women,  like  the  poll  tax  and  the  literacy 
test. 

Paul:   Well,  you  see,  it  was  put  in  the  Amendment  itself, 
"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  by 
appropriate  legislation"  or  something  like  that.   We 
went  to  see  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer,  and  we  asked 
him  what  should  we  do  to  provide  for  what  you  are  talking 
about.   And  he  said,  "Oh,  you  do  nothing.   There  is  no 
question  about  this  at  all,  this  will  go.   We  don't  have 
to  consider  this.   Congress  is  not  going  to  take  any 
action  directing  the  states  what  to  do,  they  will  do 
what  they  want — each  state  do  what  it  wants."  So  we 
never  had  any  trouble  about  that. 
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Fryt  The  Supreme  Court  did  rule  in  your  favor  in  one  state — 
I  think  it  might  have  been  Ohio,  if  I  remember.  And  it 
ruled  in  your  favor  before  the  election. 

Paul i  There  was  some  technical  point,  and  in  that  case  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis  got  her  son,  who  was  this  young  lawyer 
as  I  told  you,  if  not  in  the  firm,  he  knew  very  well 
William  Draper  Lewis,  who  was  the  dean  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  and  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer.   So  Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis  and  his  son, 
Shippen      Lewis,  and  I  think  they  got  a  third  lawyer, 
they  just  handled  that  Ohio  case  for  us  so  we  didn't 
bother  with  it. 

Fry «   The  thing  I  noticed  was  that  you  had  said,  in  the 

Suffragist  that  you'd  better  get  two  more  states,  .lust 
in  case  the  ratification  in  these  states  [are  invali 
dated  by  the  courts]. 

Paul «   Well,  we  did.   We  got  one  more  and  that  was  Connecticut. 
Fryi   After  Tennessee,  right. 

Paul«  Well  now  it  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  your  thing,  that 
you  really  have  covered  the  whole  field  pretty  well  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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WHAT  NEXT? 


Alternatives 


Fry:   Well,  I  notice  that  right  after  it  was  ratified  there 
was  a  series  of  articles  and  meetings  called  "What 
Next?"  in  the  Suffragist ,  talking  about  what  to  do. 

Paul:   Then,  you  see,  what  we  had  to  consider  was,  should  we 
dissolve  because  we  had  been  formed  just  for  this 
[suffrage],  or  should  we  continue.   And  we  really--! 
think  I  would  have  dissolved  it  because  you  just  reach 
a  point  of  such  extreme  fatigue  you  can  hardly  go  any 
[laughing]  longer,  you  know.   Anyway  I  didn't  want  to 
go  ahead  and  take  the  responsibility  of  raising  any 
more  money,  and  I  had  the  responsibility,  I  thought,  of 
paying  up  all  our  bills  at  the  end  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  because  we  had  about  $10,000  of  bills  we  had 
to  pay. 

So  Maud  Younger  and  I  took  a  tiny  apartment,  together 
and  we  started  out.   She  didn't  try  to  raise  the  money, 
but  she  started  to  help  so  we  could  have  a  little  place 
to  live  and  try  to  get  the  new  organization  started. 
Elsie  Hill  was  made  the  new  chairman,  you  know.   I 
didn't  even  go  on  their  new  board  because  I  wanted  to 
be  so  free.   So  that  took  about  half  a  year,  of  just 
raising  the  money  to  get  the  bills  paid.   Maybe  a  year, 
I  don't  remember  exactly  how  long  it  took  us  to  pay  it 
all  off.   But  we  did. 

And  during  that  period  we  tried  to  find  a  permanent 
headquarters  where  we  didn't  have  to  be  subject  to  our 
landlords  putting  us  out  and  also  having  to  pay  such  an 
immense  amount  for  rent  as  we  had  been  paying- -$1 ,000 
a  month  you  know,  for  some  period.   At  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  when  we  were  raising  this  money  and  so  on, 
we  started  in  on  putting  the  suffrage  statue  in  the 
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Paul:   Capitol  and  having  our  final  convention  to  wind  up 

everything,  which  we  held  in  February  15 i  1921i   Susan 
B.  Anthony's  birthday,  our  final  convention. 

At  that  convention,  many  people  came.   For  instance 
I  remember  Miss  Jane  Addams  came,  and  she  said,  "We  hope 
you  will  just  merge  in  with  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  devote  all  your  time 
now  to  peace."  And  a  great  many  of  our  members  wanted 
us  to  go  into  the  peace  movement. 

A  great  many  members,  for  instance  Lucy  Burns,  she 
just  said,  "I  don't  want  to  do  anything  more,  I  don't 
want  to  be  on  any  board  or  any  committee  or  have  anything 
more  to  do,  because  I  think  we  have  done  all  this  for 
women  and  we  have  sacrificed  everything  we  possessed 
for  them  and  now  let  them—They  say  they  want  all  these 
things,  better  salaries  and  better  positions,  and  mar 
ried  women  the  right  to  work  and  married  women  the 
right  to  have  their  own  earnings  and  married  women  the 
right  to  be  employed  by  the  government  even  if  their 
husbands  are  employed, "--she  said,  "let  them  fight  for 
it  now.   I  am  not  going  to  fight  for  these  married  women 
any  more."  And  she  didn't.   She  never--!  don't  know  if 
she  even  came  to  our  final  convention.   From  that  time 
on  she  never  gave  any  help,  and  she  was  a  very  devout 
Catholic,  and  I  think  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
her  family  and  her  church,  until  about  a  year  ago,  she 
died. 

So  at  this  last  meeting  perhaps  the  person  who  did 
the  most  to  get  us  to  continue  was  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker, 
our  state  chairman  in  Maryland.   She  was  very  eager  to 
go  on.   She  said  the  Woman's  Party  was  a  peculiar  type 
of  women  that,  if  they  should  all  disband,  we'd  lost 
that  type  of  women  who  is  so  devoted  to  building  up  a 
respect  and  so  on  and  a  belief  in  the  power  of  women. 
We  can't  afford  to  lose  it.   So  Elsie  Hill  was  made  the 
first  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Hooker  pretty  soon  was  made  the 
national  chairman. 

Fry:   Let's  see,  was  Mabel  Vernon  the  secretary  at  that  point? 
No,  Mabel  went  to  Europe  at  this  point  and  then  she 
didn't  come  back  until  about  1924  or  '25  and  at  that 
point  she  became  secretary  of  the  Party. 

Fault  Did  she? 

Fryi   [The  masthead  of  Equal  Rights  shows  her  as  secretary] 
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Fryi   for  about  four  years,  192^4-1929.  something  like  that. 

In  the  meantime,  Alice,  was  there  ever  any  thought 
given  to  joining  with  NAWSA,  now  that  the  vote  was  won, 
in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  that  they  were  forming? 

Paul i   Oh,  no.   You  see,  almost  immediately  we  went  to  this 
meeting  in  Paris  that  I  told  you  about,*  the  meeting 
of  the  International  [^Suffrage  Alliance].   I  went  over 
as  I  told  you,  to  visit  with  Mrs.  Belmont  and  consult 
with  her  about  how  much  she  would  do  if  we  went  on  in 
this  new  organization,  what  we  should  do.   And  I  told 
you  I  went  over  and  saw  Mrs.  Corbett  Ashby  and  therr  had 
this  invitation.   And  I  remember  Mabel  going  over  for 
that  meeting.   I  didn't  know  she  stayed  four  years. 

Fry:    She  didn't  stay  that  long,  but  she  did  go  for  a  little 
while. 

Paul:   The  only  time  I  knew  of  her  going  was  for  this  meeting 
in  Paris  where  she  made  this  remarkably  wonderful  and 
moving  speech. 

Well,  we  could  hardly  think  of  merging  with  this 
group  that  was  keeping  us  out  of  the  international 
world,  and  if  we  hadn't  been  asked  by  the  International 
Council  of  Women  we  wouldn't  have  been  in  the  interna 
tional  movement  at  all,  unless  we'd  formed  our  own 
group.   And  here  we  were  being  kept  out  of  this  organiza 
tion  on  the  grounds  that  we  were  standing  for  complete 
equality  while  they  stood  for  protective  labor  legislation 
and  protection  of  women  in  all  fields.   Well,  we  could 
never  merge  with  them.   So  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
proposing  that. 

But  I  should  say  that  the  biggest  movement  was  to 
have  us  disband — the  people  who  said  they  were  too  tired 
to  go  on  themselves  and  they  didn't  know  anybody  else  who 
would  take  up  such  a  big  burden  (that  was  Lucy  Burns'  idea 
as  I  said) --and  the  people  who  were  determined  to  have 
us  go  into  the  peace  movement  which  was  a  very,  very  big 
movement.   I  mean  not  the  peace  movement  was  such  a  big 
movement,  the  desire  to  substitute  peace  for  equality 
was  a  big  movement  in  our  group. 


*See  p.  203. 
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Fry:    Yes,  I  think  that's  where  Sara  Bard  Field  left  your 
group. 

Paul i  Well,  she  never  formally  left  it. 
Fry:   Not  formally. 

Fault   You  see  she  had  never  been  in  the—every  time  we  asked 
her  to  do  anything  [special]  she  would  do  it,  but  I 
don|t  think  that  she  ever  was  one  who  took  any  responsi 
bility,  other  than  that.   I  never  was  conscious  of  her 
leaving  because  she  was  always,  we  supposed,  still — just 
as  when  we  went  to  her  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  and  took  for  granted  that  she  would 
of  course  be  with  us,  and  she  was.   She  agreed  right 
away  to  do  everything;  she  always  agreed  to  do  whatever 
we  asked  her  to  do.   But  we  never  had  her  go  forth, 
we'll  say,  like  Maud  Younger  on  her  own  initiative  into 
taking  any  leadership. 

Fry:    She  was  kind  of  your  special  speaker  and  person  who  — 

Pauli   She  was  somebody  who  believed  in  us  and  supported  us 

and  every  time  we  needed  her  help  and  asked  for  it  she 
gave  it .   And  her  greatest  gift  in  our  movement  was 
her  speaking  ability. 

So  we  had  all  these  little  meetings  of  the  branches 
and  then  we  had  the  convention.   At  the  convention  I 
remember  Miss  Jane  Addams  getting  up  and  from  the  floor 
saying,  "I  hope  you  will  all  decide  to  join  in  with  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
make  that  your  future."  And  Crystal  Eastman  went  with 
a  very  involved  feminist  program.   I  don't  know  whether 
she  went  to  the  convention,  but  she  drew  it  up  before 
hand,  to  be  presented  to  the  convention,  which  she  felt 
was  an  extremely  good  one.   But  it  was—well,  we  didn't 
give  a  second  thought  to  it.   It  was  more  embracing 
everything  that  Russia  was  doing  and  taking  in  all  kinds 
of  things  that  we  didn't  expect  to  take  in  at  all.   [Pause.] 


Debts  and  Transit ion 


Paul i   I  think  Mrs.  Belmont  wanted  us  to  continue.  When  we 
finally  decided  and  voted  that  we  would  continue  (she 
wasn't  at  the  convention)  and  that  we  would  get  a 
headquarters,  then  we  signed  all  these  notes  for  the 
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Paul:   headquarters,  over  years  and  years  in  which  we  would 
be  given  time  to  pay. 

I  told  you  that  we  had  this  meeting  in  New  York 
beginning  to  raise  money  again — this  awful  raising  of 
money,  such  an  awful  task.   I  was  staying  with  [Mrs. 
Belmont]  on  Long  Island  that  day,  and  we  drove  in  together 
to  the  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Havemeyer,  who  was  a 
very  wealthy  woman,  very  wealthy,  and  one  of  our  members, 
had  gone  to  prison  with  us.   So  then  Mrs.  Belmont  got 
up  and  said,  "I  will  pay  off  all  the  notes."  You  know 
that;  I  have  told  you  that  before. 

Fry:    Is  that  the  $10,000  that  you  were  talking  about  that 
you  owed? 

Paul:   Oh,  no,  no.   This  was  the  $155,000  that  we  signed  for 
to  pay  for  the  new  headquarters. 

Fry:   Where? 

Paul:   The  headquarters  that  was  the  old  brick  capitol.   You 
see,  prior  to  that  we  had  rented  the  headquarters  down 
on  Lafayette  Square.   And  the  moment  that  we  were  through, 
the  February  15  meeting,  had  had  our  convention,  we 
moved  out.   I  remember  that  I  spent  the  last  night  in 
the  headquarters  with  Katherine  Morey.   There  was  nobody 
left  but  Katherine  Morey  and  myself  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.   And  we  were  packing  and  moving  everything 
that  we  could. 

We  first  had  a  sale  at  the  headquarters  and  Mabel 
Vernon  I  think  was  the  auctioneer.   Of  course  she  was 
always  our  best  speaker  at  everything  I  think.   So  we 
auctioned  off  everything  that  we  owned  because  we  didn't 
know  whether  we  could  get  another  headquarters  or  afford 
it  or  anything  because  then  we  were  faced  with  paying 
off  all  our  debts.   I  was  faced  with  it  anyway.   So  I 
remember  our  kitchen,  which  was  well-equipped--are  you 
taking  all  this  down  or  not? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:   — because  we  had  had  a  regular  lunchroom  and  dining 

room  where  we'd  served  lunch  and  dinners,  I  think.   And 
breakfast  too,  I  imagine.  And  it  was  very  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  having  very  many  people  come 
to  it.  And  this  Lucy  Branham's  mother  started  it.   I 
know  she  said,  "Well,  there  is  not  one  single  thing  I 
can  do  to  help  in  this  campaign,  my  daughter  is  so 
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Paul«   active  and  so  eager.  The  only  thing  I  know  how  to  do 
is  to  keep  house."  And  she  was  a  very  distinguished 
Baltimore  family,  Mrs.  Lucy  Branham  and  her  mother.   So 
she  said,  "I  would  like  to  come  over  and  open  a  dining 
room  for  you  and  see  if  I  can't  make  some  money  for  you 
because  I  have  no  money  to  give — make  some  money  by 
having  a  nice  dining  room." 

So  she  opened  one  and  it  was  a  tremendous  success 
because  it  was  right  on  Lafayette  Square,  right  by  the 
White  House.   All  the  newspaper  people,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Information  for  the  government  were  in  the  neighboring 
building.   So  they  all  came  in  and  had  their  lunch  there. 
Practically  all  the  newspaper  people  in  the  United 
States,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  were  in  Washington  for  the 
war,  came  in  to  our  lunchroom. 

So  when  we  got  to  auction  it  off,  I  remember  we  got 
$1,000  for  their  dining  room  equipment,  and  its  good 
will.   So  that  is  one  of  the  ways  we  paid  off  our  debts 
in  the  beginning. 

Then  still  perhaps  with  $10,000  left  to  pay  after  we 
had  paid  off  all  these  things,  we  just  started  in  this 
tedious  work  of  dollar  by  dollar,  ten  dollars  by  ten 
dollars,  a  hundred  by  a  hundred,  getting  enough  in  to 
pay  it  all,  which  we  did.   And  that  went  up  until  almost 
the  time  for — [pause]  yes,  that  was  after  our  convention 
because  we  had  our  convention  at  that  headquarters,  I 
remember.   It  was  right  after  the  convention  we  did  that. 

There  was  a  unanimous  vote  at  the  convention  when 
we  finally  took  the  vote,  because  people  had  talked  it 
over  so  long  and  it  was  clear  that  so  many  people  wanted 
to  continue.   So  we  felt,  well,  so  many  people  want  to 
continue.   There  was  only  one  thing  if  we  were  going  to 
continue «   it  was  perfectly  clear  we  never  would,  never 
would  have  it  continue  for  anything  excepting  complete 
equality,  to  try  to  follow  up  the  whole  emancipation 
program  of  1848  [Seneca  Falls  resolutions]  and  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion.   So  that  we  were  all  agreed  on  at  that 
convention. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  whether  anybody  would 
undertake  it.  And  finally  Elsie  Hill  said  she  would 
undertake  it.   And  she  took  the  chairmanship,  and  I 
stayed  on  and  helped  her  until  we  paid  off  all  the  money 
and  until  we  raised  the  money  for  the  new  headquarters. 
Then,  since  I  wasn't  on  the  board,  I  then  stopped,  more 
or  less. 
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Fry:    Could  you  tell  again  how  you  discovered  the  new  head 
quarters  and  how  you  finally  bought  it,  because  that 
wasn't  taken  down  [on  tape]  when  you  told  me  before. 

Paul:   The  new  headquarters?  [Pause.]  Before  I  leave  the  other 
point  about  selling  the  things:   you  see,  a  few  things 
like  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  desk  that  had  been  given  to 
me  in  the  beginning,  and  just  a  few  of  these  things  plus 
our  records ,  was  all  that  we  moved  out  of  the  old  head 
quarters.   Everything  else  in  the  old  headquarters  —  if 
it  had  been  loaned,  we  returned  it  to  the  person;  if  it 
had  been  bought,  we  sold  it.   So  we  started  almost  over 
again  without  anything.   The  new  little  committee  under 
Elsie  Hill  rented,  I  think,  one  or  two  very  tiny  offices- 
maybe  one  room  or  two  rooms,  I'm  not  sure—and  just  went 
on  with  the  work  in  a  formal  way,  not  anything  excepting 
answering  the  mail  and  doing  the  things  you  had  to  do, 
while  I  was  raising  the  money  to  pay  off  all  the  old 
debt. 

And  all  this  period  we  felt  if  we  were  going  to 
continue  at  all,  we  had  to  have  a  headquarters  again. 
And  we  didn't  want  to  continue  with  a  thousand-dollar-a- 
month  place  we  were  in  that  was  costing  so  much.   So, 
we  thought  this  new  equality  campaign  would  be  pretty 
much  centered  on  Congress  rather  than  one  specific  thing 
that  would  be  centered  on  the  President.   So  we  looked 
up  around  Capitol  Hill  and  we  found  this  building,  which 
was  quite  a  dilapidated  building,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  Congress,  as  I  told  you,  in  the  time  of  President 
Monroe  who  was  inaugurated  there ,  right  after  our 
capitol  was  burned  down  by  the  British. 

Then  it  had  been  used  as  a  prison  for  the  officers 
and  important  prisoners  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Mrs.  Serat  [?]  had  been  a  prisoner  there  and  it  was  well- 
known  as  the  prison  where  important  prisoners  were 
placed.   Then  it  was  used  as  a  home  by  different  people, 
the  last  one  being  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  niece  was  Mrs.  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney;  it  belonged 
to  his  estate.   So  she  helped  and  cooperated  with  us  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  buying  it.   And  this  same 
Herman  Dash,  who  had  come  to  see  me  that  time  in  prison-- 
I  told  you  how  Mrs.  Lewis  got  $8,000  to  complete  the 
amount  due  on  taking  the  place  when  we  were  put  out  of 
Dolly  Madison  House;  I  told  you  how  we  had  to,  and  the 
only  place  we  could  find  was  this  William  Randolph  Hearst 
place  which  some  estate  was  renting  for  $1,000  a  month; 
and  I  told  you  how  Mr.  Dash,  when  I  was  in  prison  (that 
must  have  been  one  of  these  earlier  imprisonments)  came 
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Fault   to  see  me  and  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Lewis  has  gotten  the 

money  and  now  you  can  move  out  everything  you  have  into 
this  new  headquarters,"  which  was  our  final  headquarters. 

Well,  getting  this  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  same  Mr. 
Dash  again  arranged  everything  for  us.  At  that  time  the 
Capitol  Hill  building  was  owned  by  three  different 
owners,  I  think.   It  was  owned  anyway  by  more  than  one 
because  we  first  bought  one  of  the  three — it  was  three 
buildings  joined  together  you  see--we  first  rented  one 
of  them  and  then  we  bought  all  three  and  had  it  all 
joined  and  it  was  one  big  building.   Through  Mrs. 
Belmont's  help,  you  see,  we  paid  off  all  the  notes,  she 
paid  off  all  the  notes,  and  we  had  it  without  any  mort 
gage  or  encumbrance  at  all.   We  got  it  in  1922,  I  think, 
and  we  sold  it  in  1929  to  the  government. 

Fry i   And  that's  where  the  present  Supreme  Court  is,  did  you 
tell  me? 

Pauli   Yes. 

Fryi   It  was  built  in  the  1930s-- 

Pauli  It  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
old  building,  which  was  a  very  sad  thing  to  happen.  You 
never  can  restore  a  building  with  that  history. 

I  remember  one  night  some  people  came  to  stay  at  the 
headquarters  and  we  put  them  upstairs  in  one  of  the  rooms 
that  we  didn't  use  very  often,  and  they  came  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  it  seems,  and  slept  out  in  the  garden 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  said,  [laughing]  "What 
is  the  matter  with  that  room  that  you  put  us  in?  All 
night  we  seemed  to  have  some  kind  of  ghosts  or  spirits 
talking  about  the  Civil  War  and  so  on." 

We  had  at  that  moment  staying  in  our  headquarters 
a  person  who  was  always  herself—Edith  Ames,  she  was 
then  our  national  treasurer — seeing  people  and  having 
them  speak  to  her — what  they  called  extra-sensory,  isn't 
it?  She  was  a  perfectly  normal  person  as  far  as  anybody 
could  see,  but  she  would  say,  "Somebody  did  come  and 
stand  by  my  bed  last  night  and  they  said  this  and  this 
and  this."  There  was—well,  these  people  said,  "There 
was  not  any  question,  that  somebody  came  here  and  talked 
to  us  for  hours  about  the  Civil  War." 

We  said,  "Well,  it  was  a  prison  in  the  Civil  War 
and  the  prisoners  from  the  South  were  imprisoned  in 
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Paul i   that  room  where  you  were." 

They  said,  "Well,  they  are  certainly _ still  imprisoned 
in  that  room,  and  we  are  not  going  back  in  that  room 
again."  [Laughter.]  It  was  an  extraordinarily  interest 
ing  headquarters  with  all  this — it  was  so  full  of  the 
traditions  of  the  time  of  the  British  coming  and  burning 
down  our  capitol  and  the  congressmen  being  suddenly 
pushed  out  in  the  cold  and  having  to  go  over  there  and 
Monroe  had  to  be  inaugurated  in  front  of  this  old  what- 
ever-it-had-been — an  old  tavern,  I  suppose,  in  the 
beginning. 

Fry i    That's  really  fascinating  in  view  of  the  renewed  interest 
now  in  the  extra-sensory  world.   Did  this  other  couple 
know  it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  ghosts? 

Paul:   Oh,  no.   They  didn't  know  anything  about  it.   I  don't 

know — it  was  a  couple — who  they  were,  but  I  just  remember 
some  people.   We  might  have  had  several  rooms  upstairs 
in  that  place,  but  they  all  had  the  same  experience 
whoever  the  people  were.   [Laughing.]  So  it  was  an 
extremely  interesting  building  anyway,  when  we  sold  it. 

But  I  wouldn't  put  any  of  this,  I  think,  in  your 
present  one  [manuscript]  because  it  seems  to  me  [enough] 
if  we  end  up  with  the  ratification  having  gone  through 
and  the  aid  that  the  President  did  hold  true  to  his 
statement  that  he  would  help  us  and  see  it  through.   He 
certainly  did.   I  think  made  that  ratification  possible, 
and  it  was  a  hard  fight,  the  ratification.   It  was  a 
very,  very,  very,  very,  very  hard  fight. 

And  then  [you  can]  state  what  we  agreed  to  do,  which 
was  to  adopt  the  old  program  of  1848.   We  had  taken  up 
one  plank  only,  which  was  suffrage.   Can  you  imagine 
how  these  women  felt  when  we  had  these  resolutions?  You 
know,  there  are  two  pages  of  [Seneca  Falls]  resolutions 
of  things  they  would  work  for  in  1848.   Well,  the  people 
[in  our  suffrage  campaign]  had  pretty  nearly  killed 
themselves,  had  no  money  left  and  no  strength  left  and 
no  health  left  or  anything,  [laughing]  like  Lucy  Burns 
more  or  less,  to  think  up  all  these  other  things  of 
1848.   It  was,  "Let  those  other  women  take  up  something, 
I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more."  [Laughter.] 
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Equal  Rights  Amendment  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1923 


Fry:   Was  this  at  your  Seneca  Falls  meeting?  You  had  another 
meeting  at  Seneca  Falls  like  the  original  one  [in  July 
of  1923]. 

Paul:  No,  that  Seneca  Falls  meeting  was  just  to  commemorate 
Seneca  Falls.   It  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

Fry:   But  you  did  submit  an  equal  rights  amendment  wording. 

Pauli   Yes,  by  that  time  I  think  I  had  gotten  all  my  awful 

bills  [laughing]  out  of  the  way  and  paid.   It  is  just 
amazing  that  you  can  have  a — I  always  sympathize  at  the 
end  of  these  Republican  campaigns,  Democrat  campaigns, 
because  I  know  that  somebody  is  being  left  with  these 
awful  bills.   Because  you  really  would  have  thought, 
with  wealthy  women  like  Mrs.  Belmont  and  so  on  that, 
while  certainly  one  couldn't  be  too  grateful  for  all 
she  did,  after  all  they  all  sailed  away  on  their  own 
lives.   Suffrage  was  won  and  now  the  thing  is  over. 
We  certainly  had  a  hard  time  then. 

But  I  would  end  up,  it  seems  to  me,  by  saying  that 
when  the  ratification  was  over,  we  celebrated  by  putting 
in  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  the  great  pioneers  who  in 
large  measure  had  started  the  modern  campaign  at  Seneca 
Falls  [in  18^8].   It  was  one  of  the  really  big  things 
we  did,  because  it  was  starting  women  to  have  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  women  and  by  putting  statues  of  women  in 
the  Capitol  when  it  had  always  been  a  Capitol  of  men. 
Until  Jeannette  Rankin  no  woman  was  venturing  into 
the — like  you  say  venturing  into  the  Cosmos  Club.   And 
that  then  when  we  had  a  convention  on  and  presented  the 
statue  to  the  Capitol,  the  last  thing  that  we  did  in  the 
suffrage  campaign  was  that  we  voted  to  go  on.   Elsie 
Hill  was  very  gallant  and  courageous  and  took  the 
leadership. 

Well  then  by  the  end  of  two  years  had  gone  by,  we 
sort  of  I  guess  [laughing]  gathered  up  some  more  strength. 
And  this  was  a  -really  very  wonderful  meeting  up  at 
Seneca  Falls.   There  we  proposed  not  only  would  we  work 
for  equality  but  we  would  work  for  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  And  we  started  on  that 
campaign.   That's  enough  to  finish  up  with. 

Fry:   And  you  did  submit  a  wording  of  the  amendment,  which  is 
in  that  issue  of  the  Suffragist  (or  I  guess,  maybe  it 
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Fry:   was  called  the  Equal  Rights  by  that  time). 

Paul;   The  amendment  read — I  made  the  speech,  you  know,  present 
ing  this  [amendment].   Of  course,  by  this  time  I  had 
recovered  enough  strength  [laughing]  I  think  to  feel 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  campaign 
and  we  ought  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  another  amendment 
to  have  complete  emancipation  as  our  goal.   So  the 
amendment  that  I  proposed — and  I  said,  "This  is  just  a 
tentative  proposal  because  we  have  asked  a  good  many 
lawyers  to  work  on  the  form  and  so  on,  and  the  wording 
doesn't  make  much  difference  if  we  agree  on  what  we 
want."   So  I  presented  this: 

"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and  every  place 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction." 

That  said  it  all,  and  I  said,  "That's  what  we  want, 
let's  say  what  we  want,  and  if  they  can  find — " 

That's  when  I  started  in  to  study  law  because  I 
thought,  "I  can't  do  anything  without  knowing  as  much 
as  the  people  who  will  be  our  opponents.   I  don't  know 
anything  whatsoever  about  law." 

So  I  then  went  up  and  lived  at  the  headquarters  and 
early  morning  about  six  I  went  to  the  American  University 
and  enrolled  in  the  law  department,  and  I  got  my  bachelor's 
degree  in  law, 

And  then  I  thought,  "I  really  don't  know  much,  I 
must  say,  still  about  law,  as  far  as  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  people  who  say  you  can't  have  any  such  amendment 
as  that."   So  you  see  we  went  around  from  person  to  person 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  authority   I  went  up 
myself  to  see  Dean  Pound  at  Harvard,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  authority  on  constitutional  law  in  the 
country,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  had  her  son  work  on  it,  and 
Elsie  Hill  met  her  husband  when  she  and  I  went  down  to 
see  him  in  the  George  Washington  University  law  school 
to  ask  him  to  work  on  some  kind  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Fry:   You  mean,  a  man  she  later  married? 

Paul:   Yes,  her  later  husband.   That's  where  she  met  him. 

Everybody  drew  up  things,  and  we  knew  they  wouldn't 
do.   But  I  thought  I  wasn't  very  well-equipped  to  be 
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Fault  making  judgments  on  this  subject,  so  then  I  went  on 
and  took  a  master's  degree  in  law  at  the  American 
University.  And  then  I  thought,  "Still  I  really  don't 
know  very  much  about  this — it  is  such  a  vast  subject"  — 
we  had  to  study  Roman  law  and  all  kinds  of  laws  of 
all — things  like  that,  quite  a  lot  to  do.   So  I  then 
took  the  doctor  of  law.   By  that  time  I  felt  really  I 
could  talk  to  people  on  this  subject,  because  I  knew 
that  they  didn't  know  very  much  either.  My  feeling  of 
complete  ignorance  they  seemed  pretty  much  to  share. 

So  then  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  paid 
no  attention  to  us  at  all.  We  went  to  all  the  national 
conventions  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  that  intervened,  and  the  first  hearing  we  had  in 
19--this  is  just  for  your  information  you  know,  not  for 
this  article — but  1923  was  the  first  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  amendment,  and  the  amendment  was 
"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the 
United  States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  juris 
diction.  " 

Well,  at  that  hearing—and  this  seems  almost  impos 
sible  to  believe — all  the  women's  organizations  that 
came  now  with  the  votes  in  their  hands  so  they  counted 
for  something  (while  before  nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  us  or  to  anybody  else  when  we  went  to  hearings 
because  we  were  all  voteless)  now  became  a  great  power, 
even  more  power  in  the  minds  of  the  congressmen  and  the 
senators  than  they  really  had,  because  they  didn't  have 
back  of  themselves  any  united,  strong  group  that  would 
always  stand  together  on  this  subject.  But  they  got  up 
and  spoke  and  the  congressmen  certainly  felt  they  had 
power  then.  All  of  them  spoke  I  think  against  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   And  if  they  didn't  speak 
against  us  they  remained  silent.  They  didn't  speak 
for  us.   So  we  were  the  only  group  that  spoke  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  when  it  was  first  put  in. 


The  Biggest  Obstacles 

Fault  Then  we  saw  just  what  Lucy  Burns  and  all  these  people 
thought  we  would  find.   Our  problem  would  not  be  the 
Senate  and  Congress  and  the  President,  because  now  we 
were  voters  and  had  this  power;  but  it  would  be  changing 
the  thought  of  American  women  because  more  than  half  the 
country  were  now  new  voters,  and  if  the  new  voters  through 
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Fault   their  own  organizations  went  up  and  said,  "Please  don't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  this,  we  don't  want  women 
working  at  night,  we  don't  want  women  standing  up  to 
work  and  we  don't  want  women  to  lose  their  alimony  and 
we  don't  want  married  women  working  when  their  husbands 
are  working,"  and  all  these  things  that  they  said.   (You 
know  what  they  say.)  Well,  we  said,  "Now  we  have  a 
wholly  different  task,  which  is  to  change  the  thought 
of  American  women,  really. 

So  we  started  then  to  one  convention  after  another 
after  another  and  kept  it  up  until  this  year.   We  are 
still  keeping  it  up,  the  last  one  being  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  one  before  that  the  AAUW  [American 
Association  of  University  Women].   I  have  told  you  all 
this,  I  think,  before. 

Fry:   Well,  yes,  and  I  remember  myself  taking  long  lists  of 
women's  organizations  to  use  with  congressmen  for  you. 
By  1971  huge  numbers  had  gotten  behind  the  Amendment. 

Paul:   I  know,  but  you  see  our  task  through  these  years  was 
this  monotonous  one  of  getting  these  women  to  change 
their  minds  to  make  them  see  what  this  principle  meant 
and  so  on.   So  that's  what  has  taken,  more  or  less, 
all  these  years  to  do. 

Well  now,  we  went  to  convention  after  convention 
of  the  political  parties.   It  was  in  19^0 — this  is  just 
in  case  you  are  interested,  all  for  your  own  information. 

Fry:   This  is  marvelous,  Alice,  to  give  me  a  good  overview  of 
this. 

Paul:   Well,  in  19^0  for  the  first  time  we  got  in  the  Republican 
platform.   Then  in  19^*4  we  got  it  in  the  Democratic  one. 
That  was  a  very  hard-fought  fight.   Then  we  had  it  in 
both.   Well,  by  that  time  Congress  began  to — 

Fry:   When  did  Republicans — ? 

Paul:   19^0.   19^--Democrats.   And  that's  when  we  finally 

began  to  work  with  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller  because  she 
was  so  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party.   She  came  in 
and  joined  us  then  and  laid  our  fight  before  the  Demo 
cratic  National  Convention  to  put  it  in  the  platform, 
and  we  got  it  in. 
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Wording  the  Amendment 

Pauli   Well,  then  Congress  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  us. 

It  was  in  the  political  party  platforms,  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  began  seriously  to  consider  the 
wording. 

I  remember  going  myself  to — while  I  was  not  national 
chairman  I  went  down  whenever  I  could  to  try  to  help — I 
went  in  to  see  Senator  Burton,  I  remember,  from  Ohio, 
who  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  later.  At  that  time  he  was 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.   I  went  to  talk  about 
how  it  could  be  worded.   I  remember  him  saying,  "Well, 
Senator  Austin  of  Vermont,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  con 
cerned  man  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  have  worked 
and  worked  and  worked  and  worked  and  we  still  cannot 
find  the  wording  that  we  think  will  express  what  you 
want." 

So  this  went  on.   We  had  asked  Dean  Pound,  and  the 
versions  that  everybody  had  given  us  we  knew  enough  at 
least  about  law  to  know  we  didn't  want  it.   A  great  deal 
of  this  responsibility  fell  on  me  because  I  was  now 
beginning  to  know  a  little  bit  about  law,  you  see.   So 
I  think  it  was  in  19^3  that  finally  we  took  a  draft  to — 
Mrs.  Broy     went  with  me;  she  didn't  know  very  much 
about  it  but  she  was  our  political  chairman  so  she  went 
with  me — to  see  Senator  Austin.  We  handed  him  a  draft, 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged"*--what  we  now  have,  you  see,  the  one  that 
is  now  through  Congress.   So  he  studied  it  for  a  time 
and  then  he  said,  "Well,  I  really  think  perhaps  this  is 
just  exactly. right.   I  don't  see  anything  the  matter 
with  it.   And  I  think  it  will  probably  give  you  just 
what  we  all  have  in  mind.   But  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  it 
without  Senator  [Joseph  Christopher]  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming 
who,  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  the  chief  person  working 
for  this  measure." 

So  Mrs.  Broy  and  I  then  went  up  to  Senator  O'Mahoney's 
office.   He  was  just  departing  for  Wyoming  where  he  lived, 


*The  Amendment  read,  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have  the  power, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation..."   It  was  to  take 
effect  five  years  after  ratification. 
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Paul:   but  he  studied  it  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  can  go  back 
and  tell  the  senator  that  you  just  left  that  I  will  be, 
anyway,  the  second  senator  and  I  will  support  it,  so 
you  will  have  probably  the  man  who  is  most  concerned  on 
the  Republican  side  and  the  man  who  is  the  most  concerned 
on  the  Democratic  side."   So  we  did. 

Then  we  were  asked  to  make  sure  that  the  women  of 
the  country  who  had  already  (in  a  few  cases,  not  many, 
but  a  few  organizations  had)  endorsed  the  old  amendment, 
"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights,"  these  two  men 
said,  "We  don't  want  to  put  this  in  and  then  find  that 
the  women  won't  stand  back  of  us.   So  will  you  get  the 
signature  of  the  responsible  person  in  every  woman's 
organization  that  has  endorsed  the  old  amendment  ( 'Men 
and  women  shall  have  equal  rights ' )  saying  that  they 
approve  of  the  new  amendment."  So  that's  what  we  started 
and  did. 

We  drew  up  a  paper  with  the  new  proposed  amendment 
addressed  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  called  up  each 
women's  organization  or  had  them  come  to  see  us,  or  in 
some  form  or  other  had  them  consider  it,  and  we  got  a 
page  of  signatures  of  all  these  different  women's  groups. 
None  of  them  knew  enough  to  have  any  objection!   Especially 
when  we  said  we  thought  we  could  get  the  Senate  Judiciary 
to  support  this.   You  see,  the  difference  was,  the  old 
one  said,  "Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  through 
out  the  United  States  and  every  place  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction."  They  took  the  position  that  while  they 
personally  were  for  equal  rights  throughout  the  United 
States,  they  didn't  think  Congress  had  the  right  to 
interfere  so  much  in  the  lives  of  individual  people;  they 
thought  it  ought  to  deal  with  the  government ;  the  govern 
ment  should  not  deny  equal  rights.   So  when  we  changed 
it  to  saying,  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
state  on  account  of  sex," 

[End  of  Tape  7,  Side  B] 
[Tape  8,  Side  A] 

Paul:   then  they  all  signed,  they  all  signed  their  approval  of 
the  new  one. 

Fry i   That  fixed  that. 

Paul:  And  so  we  went  down  to  the  Judiciary  meeting  the  next 

time  it  was  held  and--I  remember  this  so  very  vividly--! 
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Paul i   remember  one  of  our  members  said,  "It  is  so  useless  to 
do  this.  You  know  that  Judiciary  Committees  they  will 
never  do  this.   They  won't  listen  to  us.   They  won't 
even  read  it,  they  won't  care,  they  don't  care  anything, 
they  are  just  against  us." 

This  was  one  of  our  officers  from  Virginia,  a  very 
fine  member.   And  you  know  you  are  so  pulled  down  by 
this  defeatist  attitude  and  discouragement.   (Of  course 
you  have  been  through  all  that;  you  know  what  it  is.) 
Anyway  we  did.  And  quite  a  group  of  maybe  forty  or 
fifty  women  assembled  in  the  hall  outside  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  had  the  paper  there,  full  of  joy 
myself,  with  all  these  people  saying,  "You  are  just 
wasting  your  time.  That  committee  will  never  care 
twopence  about  it,  will  never  look  at  itj  we  can  be 
sure  of  that . " 

So  anyway  I  sent  the  guard  in  to  tell  the  senator 
that  I  was  out  there,  as  he  had  asked,  with  the  paper. 
He  came  out  and  took  it  in  and  presented  it  to  the 
Committee.   Senator  O'Mahoney  was  there  and  gave  his 
report  as  he  had  promised  to  give  and  the  whole  Com 
mittee  voted — I  think  the  whole  Committee  voted  unanimous 
ly,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  positive  about  that—anyway 
the  majority  voted  to  report  out  this  new  version.* 

So  from  that  time  on  we  had  this  one  that  we  now 
have  before  Congress,  which  is  more  limited  because 
when  it  says,  "shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state "  it  is  only  a  prohibition 
on  the  government  of  the  country.   An  individual  family, 
such  as  you  and  your  husband,  can  have  inequality  with 
you  the  head  of  the  family  or  he  the  head  of  the  family 
or  anything  you  want  to  do.   It  is  not  interfering  with 
any  private  business  or  anything  excepting  where  the 
government  has  some  regulation  on  the  subject,  which 
I  think  is  the  right  thing  myself.   So,  from  then  on 
there  was  never  any  deviation,  until  this  new  thing 
that  has  now  been  sent  on  to  all  the  states  for  ratifica 
tion.** 


*The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voted  it  out  9  to  3  on 
May  11,  19^2.   The  House  Judiciary  Committee  voted  it 
out  9  to  7  on  July  22,  19^2. 
**Paul  is  referring  to  two  changes  in  the  Amendment i 

(1)  putting  a  seven-year  deadline  on  ratification,  and 

(2)  in  the  enforcement  provision,  leaving  in  "Congress" 
but  omitting  "the  several  states"  as  enforcer.   Both  were 
strongly  objected  to  by  Paul. 
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Pauli      Now  this  campaign  in  a  very  different  one  from  the 

other  campaign  because  the  other  one  concentrated  on  the 
President.   Suffrage  was  something  that  we  thought  was 
sufficiently  in  existence  because  we  already  had  a 
number  of  states  where  it  was  in  existence,  and  there 
was  not  any  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  not  become 
universal  for  our  country.   But  this  one,  you  couldn]t 
possibly  start  out  to  put  something  in  the  Constitution 
that  all — practically  all—women  of  the  country  who  were 
supposed  to  benefit  from  it  were  opposed  to.   And  that 
is  what  we  were  confronted  by,  which  was  a  very  hard 
thing  to  be  confronted  by. 

When  you  think  of  the  long  hold-out  by  the  AAUW — 
imagine  taking  all  these  years ,  and  this  very  great 
educator  I  told  you  about,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  coming 
down  and  succeeding  in  having  AAUW's  name  at  least 
deleted  from  the  letter  sent  to  every  member  of  Congress 
saying  w.e  are  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
(They  wouldn't  support  us;  they  just  agreed  not  to  fight 
us.)   See  what  we  were  up  against  was  about  unbelievable. 

Fry«  You  were  starting  from  scratch  like  Susan  B.  Anthony,  I 
guess,  did  in  the  very  early  days  of  suffrage,  or  would 
it  be  even  worse  than  that? 

Paul i   I  think  as  far  as  law  and  government ,  the  Amendment 
won't  do  away  with  all  the  innumerable  phases  of  the 
subjection  of  women;  but  as  far  as  government ,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  completes  the  emancipation  of  women  as  far  as 
I  can  see. 

Now  the  thing  that  I  think  is  before  us  next  is  to 
work  with  the  women  of  other  countries  where  we  have 
almost  all  gotten  the  vote  now  and  try  to  make  the  power 
of  women  so  clear  and  recognized  that  we  can  really  make 
the  world  according  to  the  ideals  of  women  as  well  as 
the  ideals  of  men. 

I  don't  think  we  can  do  it  all  alone  in  our  country. 
We've  got  to  do  it  with  the  women  of  all  countries 
because  so  much  is  being  done  through  the  United  Nations 
now  and  it  increasingly  will  be.   While  I  am  not  very 
keen  on  our  meddling  in  other  countries,  still  we  seem 
to  be  involved  to  do  it,  so  when  we  meddle,  it  will  be, 
I  think,  essential  to  have  the  power  of  women  guiding 
that  meddling — if  we  can't  keep  them  from  meddling. 

I  really  think,  if  we  can  concentrate  now  on  the 
thing  that  you  are  preparing  for  your  library,  that  we 
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Fault   really  have  covered  the  suffrage  field. 
Fry «   Yes,  you  have. 

Later  Leadership  in  the  National  Woman's  Party 


Fry«   There  is  one  thing  I  need  to  know  later  on  if  I  go  into 
some  research  preparations  for  this  ERA  section.  Can 
you  tell  me  when  you  were  in  Europe  and  who  ran  the  ERA 
campaign  while  you  were  working  in  Europe? 

Fault  Well,  you  see,  I  have  never  run  the  ERA  campaign  since 
I  went  out  as  the  national  chairman.   I  have  never  been 
national  chairman  excepting  about  two  years  which  was  in 
the  last  World  War,  when  I  came  back  and  was  living  up 
in  Vermont  in  this  little  cottage  I  had  up  there,  on 
the  lake  there  at  East  Charleston.   It  seemed  that 
nobody  would  go  on  with  the  campaign.  They  hadn't  at 
that  time  agreeed  even  on  the  amendment,  because  they 
were  having  all  the  opposition  in  the  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  and  it  was  before  this  new  amendment  was  put  before 
them. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  was  the  national  chairman  and 
she  didn't  want  to  run  again  although  she  was  honored 
and  beloved  by  everybody.  But  she  just  felt  she  couldn't 
do  it  any  more.   (She  got  out  this  Equal  Rights  magazine 
for  part  of  that  time.)   So  then  I  was  elected  at  this 
Philadelphia  convention  in  19^2. 

I  came  down  and  took  over  the  campaign  all  through 
'43  and  '^4  and  '^5  I  think,  and  during  that  period  we 
sent  women  out  and  got  the  equal  rights  clause  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  you  know,  in  San  Francisco.   That 
was  '^5-   That  was  perhaps  the  biggest  thing  we  accom 
plished  in  that  period.  But  anyway  that  is  the  only 
time  I  have  had  the  financial  responsibility  and  the 
real  responsibility  for  the  campaign.   And  then  Anita 
Pollitzer  was  elected  in  the  next  convention,  which  I 
guess  was  in  the  autumn  of  I  don't  exactly  know  when. 

Fryi   Is  Anita  Pollitzer  still  alive? 

Paul i   Oh,  yes.   She  is  the  one,  I  think  I  told  you,  I  talked 
to  her  the  other  day  over  the  telephone—and  she  says 
that  she  has  very  much  upon  her  heart,  if  she  can 
recover  her  strength.   She  has  been  very  ill,  because 


Paul:   her  husband  died,  as  you  know,  and  they  had  been  such  a 
devoted  couple.   She  had  for  him  one  of  these  nurses 
from  Jamaica,  one  of  these  colored  women,  and  I  think 
had  a  night  nurse  and  a  day  nurse.   And  then  he  died. 
She  was  so  exhausted  at  the  end  with  perhaps  the  terrific 
campaign  of  taking  care  of  him,  she  had  an  operation. 
They  took  out  almost  all  the  interior  of  her  body  and 
didn't  know  exactly  what  was  the  matter  with  her  although 
she  has  had  the — you  know  her  uncle,  I  think  I  have  told 
you  that  before — was  one  of  the  great  surgeons  and 
doctors  of  America.   Ginsberg,  I  think  his  name  was. 
But  anyway,  whatever  his  name  was,  he  was  one  of  the 
great  Jewish  doctors  of  the  country  and  her  brother 
and  her  nephew  are  all  doctors  and  are  all  devoted  to 
Anita.   She  has  had  a  great,  great,  great  deal  of  medical 
help  but  she  has  not  gotten  anywhere.   I  drove  into  New 
York  to  see  her  not  very  long  ago,  and  she  said  that  she 
can't  walk,  even  in  the  little  apartment  she  has,  she 
can't  even  walk  to  the  door.   Somebody  has  to  walk  with 
her  or  she  will  fall.   And  her  voice  seems  almost  to  have 
gone.   Did  you  know  her  at  all? 

Fry:   No,  I  never  did,  Alice. 

Paul:  Well,  she  was  one  of  our  most,  most  wonderful  workers, 
so  I  hope  everything  you  write  will  pay  real  tribute  to 
her.   She  was  the  most  remarkable  person.   She  had  the 
most  beautiful  speaking  voice  and  she  could  have  been  a 
great  actress,  I  think.   She  is  Jewish,  you  know,  and  had 
all  the  things  that  the  Jewish  have  with  all  the  great 
talents,  and  she  just  had  a  flair  for  knowing  what  to  do 
always.   And  in  the  suffrage  days  she  had  been  down  in 
South  Carolina  and  teaching  up  in  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

She  lived  in  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston.   And  she 
was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  the  art 
department.   And  so  when  somehow  or  other  at  some  meeting 
we  had  enlisted  her  interest,  she  started  every  weekend 
to  save  all  the  money  she  was  earning  to  come  up  to 
Washington  to  help  us.   And  then  she  would  go  back  and 
do  her  teaching  every  week  and  then  come  back  again. 
That's  the  way  we  got  to  know  her. 

From  that  day  on  she  has  just  been  a  pillar.   So  for 
a  time  she  was  our  national  chairman  and  now  at  this 
very  moment  she  is  down  in  South  Carolina  with  her 
family  and  she  is  thinking — at  least  I  proposed  it  to 
her  and  I  think  she  is  thinking  about  it — if  she  can  get 
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Paul i   her  strength  back,  she  is  going  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Woman's  Party  herself.  And  she  would  do  it 
raarvelously.   She  writes  so  well  and  with  so  much—she 
just  has  a  great  gift  for  writing  and  for  everything 
like  that. 

And  she  has  a  sister,  Mabel  Pollitzer,  who  is  our 
state  chairman  in  South  Carolina  and  whom  I  have  talked 
to  over  the  phone  many  times  about  this  ratification. 
(And  you  know  South  Carolina  has  just  turned  us  down.) 
So  I  think  if  her  sister  would  help  her,  because  her 
sister  is  perfectly  well  and  strong  apparently,  that 
maybe  Anita  could  do  this.   Because  she  has  all  the 
records  through  the  years  up  in  her  little  apartment. 
She  told  me  she  was  going  down,  she  would  have  to  take 
the  colored  maid  on  the  train  because  she  couldn't  go 
alone. 

Fry i   To  South  Carolina? 

Fault   Yes.  And  she  would  stay  there  two  weeks  and  then  come 
back.   Because  all  her  papers  and  all  her  husband's 
papers—a  tremendous  volume  of  them  are  all  in  their 
apartment.   It's  worse  than  mine  as  far  as  papers  and 
books  go,  I  am  afraid. 

The  people  who  now  engage  in  writing  or  think  about 
writing  about  the  history  of  the  Woman's  Party  in  book 
form  really,  seriously  devoting  themselves — when  I  asked 
Anita  if  she  wouldn't  do  it,  I  know  she  would  do  it  well, 
if  her  sister  could  help  her  enough  through  all  the 
mechanical  parts,  save  her  strength.   Another  one  is 
this  Mr.  Fox  who  I  think  I  told  you  is  coming  to  see  me 
in  the  Christmas  vacation  from  Kansas  University.  He 
is  writing  his  book,  not  on  the  Woman's  Party  but  on  the 
women's  movement,  and  he  seems  to  want  to  put  quite  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  Woman's  Party  part  of  it. 
Another  one  is  Dr.  Dorothy  Rogers  you  know,  up  in  Oswege, 
I  think  I  told  you  about  her.   I  just  got  the  letter 
from  her  saying  would  I  cooperate  with  helping  her  if 
she  would  come  down  here.   So  her  mind  was  set  on  doing 
this.   She  has  brought  out  several  books  which  are 
travel  books  and  then  she  has  brought  out  quite  a  number 
of  books  on  psychology,  and  they  are,  she  says,  bringing 
her  in  a  very  big  income.   She  is  herself  professor  of 
psychology  up  in  Oswego  University  or  College,  whatever 
it  is,  and  this  is  a  textbook  which  has  received  enough 
support  from  college  professors  over  the  country  so  all 
the  poor  students  are  supposed  to  buy  one  of  Dr.  Rogers' 
books.   So  she  says  it  has  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
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Paul i   profitable,  textbooks.   She  wrote  me  and  I  will  show 
you  her  letter.   She  said  would  I  cooperate  with  her 
and  help  her  put  out  this  history.   I  don't  think  she 
knows  much  about  it. 

Another  one  is  Ernestine  Breisch  Powell.   I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  her.   She  is  our  leading  member 
in  Ohio,  a  woman  lawyer,  I  told  you,  who  had  been  the 
tax  lawyer  with  her  husband.   She  has  been  through  the 
campaign,  and  if  she  does  it,  she  would  bring  out  a 
solid  book  like  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  book,  a  big 
thick  book  which  would  be  absolutely  carefully  done  and 
accurate.   The  trouble  is  that  her  husband  just  died  of 
a  heart  attack,  suddenly,  and  she  is  left  with  this 
enormous  law  firm  responsibility  and  is  trying  to  get 
her  young  son  trained  in  so  that  he  can  maybe  handle  it. 

Then  there  is  a  woman  out  in  Los  Angeles  who  wants 
to  write  a  doctor's  thesis—her  name  is  Baker--on  the 
Woman's  Party,  who  has  written  to  me  for  help.   So  I 
can  see  it  is  becoming  enough  in  people's  minds  now 
so  that  it  would  be  a  right  time  to  have  this  written. 
Of  course  they  could  write  all  of  it—not  bring  it  out 
till  the  ratification  had  occurred,  so  that  could  be 
included,  too. 

Fry:   When  you  said  that  you  had  only  been  head  of  the  equal 

rights  movement  for  two  years- 
Paul:   Chairman  of  the  National  Council,  we  call  it.   You  see, 
according  to  our  constitution— and  I  had  better  give 
you  a  constitution  so  you  will  have  it,  just  as  a  sup 
porting  document— according  to  our  constitution,  every 
chairman,  on  ceasing  to  be  a  chairman  becomes  an  honorary 
chairman.   We  are  supposed  to  have  an  election  at  least 
in  every  four  years — the  same  time  as  for  the  president. 
The  chairman  can  go  out  if  she  wants  to  before ,  just  as 
Mrs.  Longwell  did,  but  she  cannot  stay  in  more  than  four 
years.   Of  course  in  the  suffrage  campaign  I  stayed  in 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.   Then  we  made  this  con 
stitution  that  the  time  for  any  chairman  would  not 
exceed  four  years,  and  every  outgoing  chairman,  if  the 
convention  lets  her,  becomes  an  honorary  chairman.  And 
we  have  always  elected  all  the  outgoing  chairmen  as 
honorary  chairmen  excepting  one,  and  there  wasn't  enough 
support  for  her  so  she  wasn't  elected.   So  I  am  an 
honorary  chairman,  and  in  that  capacity  I  have  gone  down 
and  tried  to  help  each  chairman  when  she  wanted  some  help. 

Fry:   Well  Alice,  I  have  the  distinct  impression,  though,  that 
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Fry i   you  were  the  continuous  leader  and  spirit  and  energy 
behind  this  campaign. 

Fault  Well,  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be,  but  you  can't  always — 
even  if  you  don't  have  officially  the  responsibility, 
if  you  care  very  much  about  something  you  do  your  very 
best,  to  help.  Each  chairman  who  has  come  along  almost 
has  been  less  able  to  give  her  time  and  less  able  to 
take  responsibility  almost,  even  though  she  is  chairman, 
than  I  have  been.   For  instance,  our  previous  chairman 
(I  don't  know  the  new  chairman  at  all,  Mrs.  Chittick,  I 
don't  know  anything  much  about  her,  and  what  she  is 
like  or  anything)  but  the  previous  chairman  was  Mrs. 
Longwell.  Mrs.  Longwell  was  out  in  California  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  and  you  know  these  things  are  happen 
ing  in  the  capital  and  it's  hard  to  do  it.   So  I  stayed 
on  a  good  part  of  the  time  while  she  was  chairman,  trying 
to  help.   Just  as  when  you  came  down,  you  know,  I  think 
she  was  out  in  California.   The  time  that  I  sent  you  to 
help  with  [Congressman]  Don  Edwards. 

Fry i   Well,  you  sent  me  to  help  with  Don  Edwards  both  times — 
she  was  there  once. 

Paul i  No,  but  what  I  really  sent  for  you  for  was  when  Edwards 
was  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  and  everything 
was  depending  upon  him,  and  we  weren't  having  very  good 
access  to  him.  That's  when  I  really  sent  for  you  and 
you  came. 

Fry:   No,  she  wasn't  there  then. 

Fault   That's  what  I  thought.   She  wasn't.  Well,  it  was 

situations  like  thatt   I  would  try  to  help  because  she 
wasn't  there. 

Well,  then  the  chairman  before  that  was  Mrs.  Brook- 
head  t  she  came  over  just  as  regularly  as  anything,  as 
though  she  lived  in  Washington,  and  often  she  would  come 
over  and  stay  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  sometimes  for 
months.   But  her  husband  suddenly  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
and  she  just  couldn't  leave  him.   She  had  to  give  him 
medicine  every  hour  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  she  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  good  nurse.   So  then 
although  I  was  only  honorary  chairman  (I  got  on  very 
well  with  her,  we  were  very  sympathetic  with  each  other) 
I  stayed  on  and  helped  a  great  part  of  her  regime.  And 
of  course  Elsie  Hill  and  I  were  always  so  close  together 
that  when  she  was  struggling  along  I  always  tried  to 
help  her.   So  I  don't — I  think  it  is  better  for  every 
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Paul«   movement  of  course  to  go  out  and  get  new  leaders,  and 
that  is  what  we  keep  trying  to  do. 

Fry:   But  this  one  was  so  discouraging  at  first,  it  required 
somebody  who  had  a  commitment  for  a  long-term  effort. 

Fault   Which  was  so  discouraging? 

Fry »   ERA.   When  all  the  other  women  in  the  country  were  so 
against  it.   My  thesis  is  that  if  there  hadn't  been 
someone  like  you,  who  had  an  idea  of  a  long-term  effort 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  real  commitment  to  it, 
that  it  could  have  just  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

Paul:   Well,  of  course  it  could.   But  that's  all  any  campaign 
needs,  isn't  it? 

Fry:   No,  but  you  were  really  starting  from  scratch. 

Paul:   I  mean  a  campaign  that's  involved  as  much  in  the  chang 
ing  of  the  thought  of  the  country  as  this  did.   I  guess 
they  are  always  about  like  this.   Probably  Frances 
Willard  and  her  temperance ,  and  all  these  people  have 
all  faced  the  same  thing  I  guess. 

Fry:   What  I  am  groping  for  is  the  sense  of  what  to  research 
to  trace  the  history  of  ERA,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  I  had  an  accurate  impression  that  even  though  other 
women  had  been  chairman,  you  were  in  there  and  fighting 
for  ERA  all  the  time ,  except  when  you  were  busy  in 
Europe  with  equal  rights. 

Paul:   You  see,  if  you  are  an  honorary  chairman,  the  way  we 

put  it  in  our  constitution  is  that  all  honorary  chairmen 
are  supposed,  if  they  possibly  can,  to  continue  to  help 
the  movement  in  any  way  they  can.   That's  the  way  we 
created  it  so  that  we  wouldn't  be  left  always  with  the 
new  chairman  and  she  might  be  good  or  she  might  not  be 
good.   She  might  start  us  off  on  some  strange  course, 
but  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference—all  the  past  chair 
men  can  assemble  and  try  to  keep  it  on  the  right  track. 
I  just  don't  really  know  whether — we  now  have  a  new 
chairman — how  she  is  going  to  turn  out,  whether  it  will 
be  helpful  or  not  helpful  to  try  to  help  her;  I  don't 
know. 

Fry:   I  can't  tell.  Let  me  turn  this  off. 
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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  QUAKER  FOREBEARS 


Paul i   Of  course,  you  have  all  kinds  of  ancestors.  Probably 

there  are  some  that  are  very  much — to  be  proud  of  these 
people,  I  have  the  same  reverence  for  religious  freedom 
and  for  every  kind  of  freedom  that  they  had.   So  I  am 
proud  that  they  took  the  stand.   But  now  this  Grateful 
Perm — 

Fry t    on  your  mother's  side- 
Paul  i   — was  the  sister  of  Admiral  Perm,  who  was  the  father  of 
William  Perm  so  when  the  King  of  England  was  in  great 
debt  and  wanted  money  very  much,  you  know  he  borrowed 
money — at  least  I  believe  in  all  history  books  they  say 
this — from  Admiral  Penn,  who  was  an  admiral  in  the 
British  navy.   He  repaid  his  debt  by  giving  this  land 
over  in  America  to  William  Penn.   Well  then  Ann  married 
and  I  will  have  to  look  it  up  in  my  chart  to  see  what 
was  the  name  of  the  person  she  married,  but  her  son,  or 
grandson,  one  or  the  other — I  guess  it  would  be  her  son — 
was  the  first  cousin  of  William  Penn.  He  made  this 
ancestor  of  mine,  and  I  think  his  name  was  Crispin,  the 
first  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council  (whatever  that  was  called)  that  set 
up  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.   (I  think  this  is  it, 
but  I  have  this  in  my  chart,  so  I  can  verify  these 
points. ) 

So  then  when  this  chief  justice  started  over  to 
America  he  took  his  daughter  with  him,  who  had  married 
a  John — if  I  can  remember  this  rightly,  I  think  his  name 
was  Blackpan — but  anyway  the  man  that  she  married  was  in 
prison  as  a  Quaker  leader  and  I  believe  died  in  prison, 
I  think  so.   So  then  the  father  took  the  young  widow  with 
him  over  to  America. 

The  father  was  to  be  the  chief  justice  and  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  set  up  the  colony.   By  the  way,  I 
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Paul:   just  met  somebody  down  in  Washington  whom  I  had  gone  to 
Swarthmore  with,  and  she  was  telling  me  that  her  great, 
great  and-so-on  grandfather  was  one  of  the  three  com 
missioners  appointed  "by  William  Perm,  I  guess,  to  set 
up  the  colony;  and  I  said,  "Oh,  so  was  one  of  mine," 
and  so  we  found  that  we  were  cousins.   And  this  person 
I  think  was  somebody  who  comes  down  to  see  Mabel  Vernon 
all  the  time,  let  me  see,  quite  often. 

But  on  the  way  over,  anyway,  this  chief  justice 
died,  so  this  young  widow- 
Fry:   Before  he  ever  got  to  Pennsylvania? 

Paul:   Yes.   So  the  young  widow — and  of  course  the  only  reason 
he  was  ever  appointed,  I  think,  was  because  he  was  the 
first  cousin  of  William  Perm.   The  young  widow  arrived, 
and  so  William  Perm  asked  her  to  come  and  stay  with 
him.   And  so  she  did.   She  lived  and  brought  up  her  young 
son  in  his  home,  which  is  one  of  the  historic  places 
they  always  show  you  in  Philadelphia,  a  little  bit  out 
in  the  country.   I  have  been  there  and  visited  it. 

Then  for  one  or  two  generations,  and  I  have  forgotten 
just  how  they  go,  but  I  do  have  it  in  my  chart  I  think, 
emerged  this  lady  whose  portrait  is  hanging  here  up  on 
the  mantelpiece,  who  was  my  great-grandmother.   Her  name 
was  Letitia  Perm  Smith.   She  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  widow  that  was  living  in  the  home  of  William  Perm. 
And  she  married  my  great-grandfather,  a  Parry. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  invited  to  join  the—what  are 
these  things  called?--Magna  Carta  Dames.   That's  the 
people  who  they  think  can  prove  are  descendants  of  the 
people  who  drew  up  the  Magna  Carta.   It  seems  that  I 
qualify  through  this  sister  of  Admiral  Perm,  and  I  will 
find  out  what  her  name  is  from  my  chart;  he  was  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  groups  that  drew  up  the  Magna 
Carta.   So  there  is  a  Magna  Carta  Dames  up  here  in 
Connecticut,  and  so  they  invited  me  to  become  a  member 
so  they  have  traced  the  whole  thing,  so  I  am  perfectly 
sure  it  is  correct. 

Well,  I  think  it  makes  no  difference  to  anybody, 
because  you  can  be  a  disgrace  to  your  ancestors.   It  is 
also,  I  think,  in  our  movement  a  strength  to  show  you 
have  deep  roots  in  the  country  and  your  ancestors  helped 
to  build  it  up  and  so  on,  and  I  feel  sure  your  Roberts 
is  one  of  the  early  Quakers. 
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Fry i   I  hope  so.   I  feel  inspired  to  go  back  and  look  up  my 
genealogy  charts  to  see  if  I  really  had  one. 

Paul i  Well,  I  am  going  to  look  up  your  Roberts  here  in  mine. 

Fryt   To  tie  this  up,  when  Letitia  married  your  great-grand 
father,  who  was  your  grandfather? 

Paul i   My  grandmother  was  Alice  Stokes.   So  Letitia  had  to  be 
my  great -grandmother.   Oh,  then  this  so  [gesturing  to 
picture  on  the  wall]  must  have  been  the  son  of  Letitia. 
I  am  sure  now,  what  it  was. 

Fryt  And  what  was  his  name? 

Fault  His  name  was  William  Parry. 

Fry i  That  is  where  the  Parry's  enter. 

Pauli  Yes. 

Fry «  So  did  Letitia  marry  a  Parry? 

Paul i   Yes,  but  I  will  have  to  get  out  my  chart  and  show  you 

because  I  really  can't  remember.   But  I  thought  while  I 
was  up  here  I  would  get  some  genealogist  to  take  my 
chart  and  finish  it  out. 

Fry:   [Reading  book.]  On  your  father's  side,  this  starts 
with  the  Winthrops  of  Massachusetts,  the  governor's 
sister,  Jane,  who  married  Thomas  Gostlin.  Her  daughter 
was  Anne  who  married  Thomas  Fones,  and  Anne  lived  from 
1586  to  1619  and  they  had  a  child  named  Elizabeth  who 
was  born  in  1610.   And  there  is  a  book  on  her — 

Fault  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton? 

Fry i   Yes. 

Pault  This  book  was  written  by  his  daughter. 

Fryt   Anya  Seton.  And  the  name  of  this  is  The  Winthrop  Woman. 
in  case  anybody  whould  want  to  refer  to  it.  Now  the 
heroine  Elizabeth's  brother  from  a  second  marriage  is 
Robert  Feake. 

Pault   Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  she  first  married  her  first 
cousin,  who  was  the  son  of  the  governor,  and  came  with 
him  and  the  governor  when  he  set  out  for  America  to  start 
the  little  colony  that  he  became  the  head  of. 
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Fry i    Oh,  that  was—she  married  Henry  Winthrop. 

Paul:  So  she  set  out  with  her  father-in-law  who  was  Governor 
Winthrop,  you  see,  and  her  husband,  John  Winthrop — 

Fry :   Henry . 

Paul:   Was  it  Henry?  And  arrived  here  anyway  in  Massachusetts. 
The  day  that  they  landed,  or  the  week  anyway  that  they 
landed  (and  I  think  it  tells  it  all  in  this  book  here), 
there  was  a  terrible  storm,  and  he  was  swimming,  a  great 
swimmer  apparently,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  some 
where  up  there  where  they  were  landing  he  was  drowned. 
So  she  suddenly  lost  her  young  husband.   Then  she  married 
this  Robert  Feake.   He  was  the  lieutenant  governor  under 
Governor  Winthrop  and  he  was  a  very  prominent  member  of 
the  colony.   He  was  the  one  who  got  the  grant  of  land 
down  here  in  Connecticut.   One  thing  I  wanted  to  look 
up  and  see  was  if  by  any  chance  she  owned  all  around 
Greenwich—the  whole  of  that  territory,  which  is  right 
close  to  here,  to  see  if  my  little  cottage  by  any  chance 
is  on  that  original  land,  because  it  would  be  very  nice. 

Fry:   Wouldn't  that  be  something. 

Paul:   I  would  feel  so  much  more  at  home. 

I  don't  know  how  you  got  me  started  looking  up  this 
because  I've  really  never  done  it. 

Fry:   That's  a  very  decorative  coat  of  arms,  Alice.   You 

should  have  some  jewelry  made  up  with  the  rabbit  on  top 
and  the  lion  underneath. 

Well ,  at  any  rate ,  to  carry  that  down  from  Feake , 
Elizabeth  and  Feake  were  married — 

Paul:   I  read  you  the  dates.   That's  on  the  back  page  of  the 
book,  inside.   It's  halfway  down  the  page,  I  think. 
"Were  duly  married  and  became  famous  and  persecuted 
Quakers."  Did  you  find  it? 

Fry:    "Elizabeth's  daughters,"  let's  see,  "Hannah  Feake  and 
John  Baum,"  that's  the  one. 

Paul:  She  is  the  one  that  became  the  Quaker  minister.  First 
time  that  we  had  any  Quaker  in  that  family.  They  were 
all  Puritans. 

Fry:   Now,  what's  the  relation  of  Hannah  to  Elizabeth? 
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Paul i   That  was  her  daughter.  The  reason  that  I  took  an 

interest  in  this  book  when  Elsie  Hill  told  me  about  it 
was  because  this  told  me  my  great-grandmother,  beyond 
the  Feake  period. 

Fry i   And  Hannah  Feake  married  John  Baum  in  1656  and  their 

biographies  are  readily  available  because  he  is  the  one 
who  kept  holding  the  illegal  Quaker  meetings  and  was 
finally  banished  to  Holland  where  he  got  the—the  King?-- 

Paul i   He  got  the  Estates  General  to  direct  Governor  Stuyvesant 
to  stop  this  interference  with  religious  freedom. 

Fry i   And  that  is  known  as  the  Flushing  Remonstrance  of  1657? 

Paul i  Well,  now  that  remonstrance,  I  don't  remember  from  the 
dates  whether  it  was  before  or  after  he  went  over  to 
Holland,  but  it  was  a  very  famous  document  which  was 
sent,  I  suppose,  to  Governor  Stuyvesant --maybe  it  was 
sent  to  the  Estates  General i  I  don't  know  where  it  was 
sent. 

Fry:   From  John  Baum? 

Pauli   No,  from  all  the  people  that  he  gathered  together. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  who  signed  this  remon 
strance. 

Fry i   Like  a  petition. 

Paul:  And  that's  what  the  stamp  was  about,  to  celebrate  the 
birth--one  of  the  births—of  religious  freedom  in  this 
country,  the  issuing  of  this  remonstrance. 

It  tells  you  if  you  want  to  read  it  right  in  the 
fronts   [Interruption:  books  dropped  on  tape  recorder.] 
Elizabeth,  the  heroine  in  this  book,  stood  by  Anne 
Hutchison;  you  know  she  was  expelled  for  her  religious 
views.   I  am  almost  sure  it  says  [Elizabeth]  took  this 
stand  in  the  colony  where  her  former  stepfather  was  the 
governor.   She  was  rather  prominent  in  the  colony  and 
she  took  this  stand  against  the  way  they  were  expelling 
Anne  Hutchison,  I  think. 

Fryt   And  also  against  a  determined  army  captain  bent  on  the 
massacre  of  her  friends  the  Savinoy  [?]  Indians. 

Paul:   So  she  was  a  rebellious  type. 

Fry:   She  is  the  one  whom  Governor  John  Winthrop  came  to  refer 
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Fry«    to  as  his  "unregenerate"  niece.   That's  a  good  family 
tree  [laughter]. 

Paul:   I  think  your  genealogy's  real  experience  is  very  exciting. 
Everybody's  is. 

Fry:   We  don't  all  have  such  distinguished  people  on  our  family 
trees,  Alice. 
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EQUAL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 


Fry:   Tell  what  you  know  about  getting  the  equal  rights  clause 
put  into  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Paul i   Just  what  I  have  already  told  you,  I  guess. 

Fry:   Yes,  that  was  our  first  evening  together  when  we  were 

talking  about  what  we  were  going  to  talk  about.   I  didn't 
really  get  it  down  at  that  time;  I  didn't  take  any  notes 
on  it  or  tape  it. 

Paul:  Well,  I  told  you,  you  know,  that  after  the  suffrage 

campaign  I  was  only  one-time  national  chairman  after  I 
was  not  reelected  after  the  suffrage  campaign,  I  just 
stopped  everything.   And  then  I  was  asked  to  come  down 
and  actually  elected  and  asked  to  come  down  when  the 
World  War  [II]  broke  out,  and  I  came  back  for  that 
reason  from  Geneva,  where  I  had  been,  you  know.   I  came 
back  in  19^1.  Are  you  talking  about  this  period? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Fault  Well,  I  came  back  in  19^1  in  the  spring  and  felt  that 
there  was  no  possiblity  of  going  on  with  the  work  in 
Geneva,  when  from  all  indications  we  would  very  soon  be 
engaged  in  the  war  ourselves.   So  when  I  came  back  I 
found  that  there  was  nobody  here  who  wanted  to  go  on 
with  our  own  campaign,  which  was  very  exacting  in  the 
way  of  requiring  raising  money  and  spending  all  your 
time  in  Washington.  Everybody  was  engaged  either  for 
the  war  or  against  the  war  or  some  kind  of  war  activities. 
So  I  was  asked  to  come  down  and  take  over  the  chairman 
ship.  Which  I  did.   I  came  down  in  19^1.   Is  that  the 
year  we  went  in  the  war?  In  the  late  autumn,  about 
December,  I  guess. 

I  was  elected  as  chairman  at  the  national  convention 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  preceding  November,  and 
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Provisions  on  Equality  for  Women 


PREAMBLE: 


CHAPTER  I: 
ART.  l. 


CHAPTER  III: 
ART.  8 


CHAPTER  IV: 
ART.  13. 
SEC.  I 


CHAPTER  IX: 
ART.  55. 


ART.  56. 


CHAPTER  XII: 
ART.  76. 


"WE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

DETERMINED  .  .  . 

to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  Human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 

of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of 

nations  large  and  small  .  .  . 

have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby 

establish  an  international  organization  to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations." 

Purposes  and  Principles. 

"The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  ...  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion  .  .  ." 

Organs. 

"The  United  Nations  shall  place  no  restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  men 
and  women  to  participate  in  any  capacity  and  under  conditions  of  equality 
in  its  principal  and  subsidiary  organs." 

The  General  Assembly. 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  purpose  of : 

b.  promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural, 
educational  and  health  fields,  and  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion  .  .  ." 

International  Economic  and  Social  Cooperation. 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
.  .  .  the  United  Nations  shall  promote: 

c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion." 

"All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in  coop 
eration  with  the  Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  Article  55." 


International  Trusteeship  System. 

'"The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system 


shall  be: 


c.  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion  .  .  ." 

(Note:  The  italics  above  are  not  in  the  official  text  of  the  Charter.) 
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Paul «   during  the  period  that  I  was  chairman,  one  of  the  most 

important  things  that  we  ever  did  was  to  help  in  getting 
equality  for  women  written  into  the  United  Nations 
Charter.   That  we  did  by  sending  out  a  delegation  of 
women  for  that  one  and  only  purpose  to  San  Francisco 
to  try  to  have  it  put  in  the  charter,  in  as  many  places 
in  the  charter  as  possible,  covering  every  aspect  it 
was  possible  to  cover.   So  there  was  pending  before  the 
United  Nations  the  resolution  introduced  by  [Field 
Marshall  Jan  Christian]  Smuts  of  South  Africa  conveying 
the  same  idea  that  we  were  trying  to  express t   complete 
equality  in  every  field  of  endeavor  that  the  United 
Nations  would  take  up.   Finally  it  was  placed  in  the 
charter  in  the  opening  sentence  reading  something  like 
this  (and  before  you  go  I  will  try  to  look  up  the  exact 
words)i   "Reaffirming  faith  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
nations  great  and  small,"  then  it  goes  on,  "we  hereby 
establish  the  United  Nations."*  So  it  was  saying  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  put  in  our  own  national  constitu 
tion  and  in  the  very  words  that  we  would  want,  so  we 
gave  it  all  possible  backing. 

The  United  States  delegation  however,  was  very 
powerful  of  course,  in  this  first  opening  meeting  to 
found  the  United  Nations,  and  there  was  one  woman  only 
in  our  delegation — Dr.  Gildersleeve--dean  of  women  at 
Barnard  College.   She  objected  very  much  to  this  state 
ment  submitted  by  Smuts  and  largely  on  its  English;  we 
couldn't  comprehend  [her  objection]  at  all.   So  one  of 
our  members  who  was  out  there  representing  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  Anita  Pollitzer,  had  been  in  touch  with 
Sara  Bard  Field  at  Los  Gatos,  California,  because  Sara 
Bard  Field  was  one  of  our  honored  and  beloved  members 
in  California  and  she  had  been  seeing  her  just  personally. 
Anita  informed  us  in  Washington  that  Sara  Bard  Field  was 
entertaining  Archibald  MacLeish,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  the  next  day  in  her  home  for  dinner. 
She  thought  that  if  Sara  would  take  up  with  MacLeish 
the  importance  of  having  this  in  the  charter,  maybe  she 
could  get  him  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
So  Anita  Pollitzer  then  went  back  to  — 


*"...to  reaffirm  faith  in  the  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  great  and  small... 
do  here  establish  an  international  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  United  Nations."  From  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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[End  of  Tape  8,  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  8,  Side  B] 

Paul:   ask  Sara  if  she  would  do  this,  take  this  matter  up  with 

Mr.  MacLeish  when  he  came  to  visit  her  for  dinner  and  see 
if  he  could  possibly  save  the  Smuts  declaration  by  re 
moving  the  opposition  of  the  American  delegation,  and 
she  said  she  would  do  her  best. 

Then  Mrs.  Pollitzer  telephoned  to  us  that  this 
interview  with  MacLeish  had  occurred  at  Sara's  home  at 
the  time  of  this  dinner  she  had  arranged  and  that  Mac 
Leish  had  said  he  would  certainly  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  bring  this  to  pass  and  that  he  now  reported  that  the 
American  delegation  had  agreed  to  support  it. 

It  was  put  in,  and  not  only  put  in  the  preamble  in 
the  opening  of  the  whole  charter,  just  as  we  had  wanted 
and  Smuts  had  wanted,  but  it  was  amplified  in  a  good 
many  sections  making  it  specific  with  regard  to  other 
specific  points. 

Is  that  all  right? 
Fryt   That's  fine. 

Paul:   One  of  the  very  biggest  achievements  that  it  [the  Woman's 
Party]  helped  to  bring  to  pass. 
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AFTER-DINNER  CONVERSATIONS 


Susan  B.  Anthony's  Desks 


Paul i   The  other  thing  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  about  when  we 
got  the  tape,  I  think,  was  about  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
desk. 

Fry i   Oh,  yes.   Do  you  have  time  to  tell  me  about  that  tonight? 

Fault   I  have  time  to  tell  you  about  anything  because  this  is 
my  last  chance,  you  see. 

Fry i   Well,  all  right,  but  you  could  tell  me  in  the  morning. 
Fault  No,  I'd  rather  tell  you  now. 

Fry«   You  look  so  bright-eyed  right  now,  you  might  as  well  go 
ahead. 

Paul:   I  think  in  the  morning,  if  you  are  going  on  a  plane, 
you  have  a  lot  to  do. 

When  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  board, 
acting  upon  the  request  and  suggestion  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  appointed  Lucy  Burns  and  myself  as  members  of 
their  congressional  committee  to  go  down  to  Washington 
and  do  what  we  could  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment,  which  Miss  Anthony  worked  for  so 
long,  we  had  no  office  to  begin  with  and  no  place  from 
which  to  work.   The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  put  a 
little  notice  in  the  newspapers  saying  that  we  were 
coming  down  to  take  up  the  work  that  Miss  Anthony  had 
laid  down  when  she  had  to  give  up  going  to  Washington, 
and  we  were  going  to  open  an  office  and  start  a  proces 
sion,  if  we  were  able,  through  the  streets  of  Washington, 
to  occur  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President,  Wilson. 
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Pauli      When  this  notice  was  read  by  Miss  Anthony's  former 
secretary,  named  Rachael  Brill  Ezekiel,  Mrs.  Ezekiel 
telephoned  to  me  that  when  Miss  Anthony  left  Washington 
she  expected  to  come  back  again  but  she  did  not  because 
of  her  death.   Mrs.  Ezekiel  was  in  possession  of  her 
desk  that  she  had  left  behind.   She  said  that,  having 
read  in  the  paper  about  our  trying  to  go  on  with  the 
work  of  Miss  Anthony,  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  turn 
the  desk  over  to  those  who  were  going  on  with  Miss 
Anthony's  work.   And  so  she  had  called  me  to  say  she 
had  the  desk,  what  should  she  do  with  it,  would  I  like 
to  have  it? 

I  said,  of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  it;  we  had 
not  yet  even  gotten  an  office,  much  less  a  desk.   We 
were  getting  an  office  in  this  little  basement  on  1^20 
F  Street,  so  she  said  she  would  have  the  desk  brought 
down  to  us.   And  she  did. 

The  desk  arrived,  and  we  opened  our  office  with  only 
one  piece  of  furniture,  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  desk.   We 
continued  to  use  this  desk  all  through  the  suffrage 
campaign  and  all  through  the  following  campaign  for 
complete  equality  for  women,  and  it  is  still  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  in  Washington. 

Fry:   Now  what  about  this  desk,  back  here  on  your  sun  porch? 

Paul:  Well,  after  the  suffrage  victory,  one  of  Miss  Anthony's 
admirers  (and  perhaps  a  co-worker,  I  don't  know  whether 
that's  true  or  not)  named  Miss  Gary  Harrison,  who  was  a 
very  active  worker  in  the  National  Woman's  Party  for  the 
votes  for  women,  presented  this  desk  which  she  owned, 
having  somehow  or  other  acquired  it  from  Miss  Anthony, 
and  presented  it  to  me  in  gratitude  perhaps  that  I  had 
gone  on  with  the  work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.   I  rather 
think  something  was  printed  on  there  but  I'm  not  quite-- 
I'll  have  to  go  and  look  and  see.   I  can't  remember 
just  what  it  was. 

Fry:   And  that's  the  rosewood  desk.   The  desk  that's  now  in 
Belmont  House — Do  you  know  what  kind  of  wood  it  is? 
It's  very  dark. 

Paul:   I  don't  know. 

Fry:   On  this  one  the  wood  grain  shows  through  better  and  it 
looks  like  rosewood. 

Paul:   I'd  like  very  much  to  have  the  other  one  too. 
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Fry:   It  ought  to  be  saved  for  posterity. 
[Tape  off.] 

Responses  to  Civil  Disobedience 

Fry«    I  would  think,  Alice,  that  you  would  have  had  quite  a 

feeling  of  support  for  any  action  of  civil  disobedience, 
as  a  result  of  your  Quaker  background. 

Fault  We  didn't  do  civil  disobedience,  of  course,  in  our 
movement . 

Fry i   Oh.   When  you  went  to  jail? 

Fault   I  suppose  you  would  call  it  civil  disobedience,  but  we 
didn't  think  of  it  that  way. 

Anyway  I  was  just  saying,  I  just  meant  the  reason  I 
haven't  kept  up  with  my  college  as  much  as  I  should  have 
was  the  feeling  that  they  were  anything  but  pleased  with 
me,  for  having — 

Fryt   For  heaven's  sake.  Do  you  think  that's  true  now? 

Fault  No,  because  last  year  they  wrote  me  a  note  saying  they 

wanted  to  confer  a  doctor's  degree  upon  me.   So  I'm  sure 
they  didn't  think  so  now.   Somebody,  some  person- 
Fry  i   It's  fashionable  now  to  have  gone  to  prison  for  a  cause. 

But  that  surprises  me  that  a  Quaker  college- 
Fault   But  I  think  through  all  those  years  when  we  were  not 

succeeding,  not  having  won,  it  was  just  a  general  feeling 
with  everybody,  the  women's  movement,  everybody. 

Fryt   That  you  could  not  be  respected  if  you  went — 

Fault   Well,  I  mean  the  more  and  more  things  we  did.   There 
was  certainly  a  feeling  of  regret  among  everybody,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

That's  the  reason  I  was  very  much  tempted  to  go  to 
prison  under  an  assumed  name  when  I  was  in  England.   I 
thought  I  would  bring  so  much  disgrace  upon  my  family 
and  everybody  I  knew,  and  so  on. 
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Fry:   Wasn't  it  Emerson  and  Thoreau  who  had  that  conversation 
in  prison  with  one  inside  and  the  other  outside.   Have 
you  ever  heard  of  that  exchange? 

Paul :   No . 

Fry:    I  think  Thoreau  was  inside  prison  and  Emerson  came  to 
visit  him-- 

Paul:   I  didn't  know  Thoreau  was  ever  in  prison. 
Fry:   Well,  maybe  it  was  Emerson  who  was  in  prison. 
Paul:   I  didn't  know  Emerson  was  in  prison. 

Fry:   Well,  one  of  them  was.   To  be  arbitrary,  we'll  say  that 
Emerson  said  to  Thoreau,  "Good  heavens,  what  are  you 
doing  in  there?"  and  Thoreau  said  to  him,  "And  what,  may 
I  ask,  are  you  doing  out  there?" 

Paul:   [Laughter.]  That's  very,  very  good. 

Well,  now  I  suggest  you  go  to  bed  and  I  will  get 
out  my  Roberts  lineage  [chart]  and  see  if  I  can  trace 
your  ancestors. 

[Tape  off.] 
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LOBBYING i   METHODS,  WOMANPOWER,  AND  MAUD  YOUNGER 


[At  breakfast  table.] 

Fry t   The  story  on  Maud  Younger,  the  lobby  chairman,  is  in 
the  March  22,  1919 ,  issue  of  the  Suffragist,  as  a  re 
print  from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  1919.   This 
says  "Many  rumors  have  been  afloat  in  Washington  about 
the  methods  used  by  the  suffrage  lobby  in  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  members  of  Congress." 

Paul i  Are  you  sure  you  had  enough  breakfast? 

Fry i   Positive.  And  then  it  tells  about  how,  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  in  Washington, 
there  is  a  card  index  so  extensive  and  detailed,  politi 
cal  and  personal,  that  twenty- two  different  cards  are 
required  for  each  senator  and  representative.   And  then 
later  on  it  gives  a  list  of  the  cards.   Card  number  one 
contains  his  name  and  biography  from  the  congressional 
directory.   Number  two,  the  key  card  that  talks  about 
ancestry,  nativity,  education,  offices  held  and  general 
information.   The  next  card  is  a  subcard,  more  on  birth 
date,  place,  number  of  children  and  so  forth »  it  just 
goes  on,  where  he  went  to  school,  where  he  went  to 
college,  his  religion,  his  military  service,  his  occupa 
tion.   Number  fourteen  is  what  newspapers  the  member 
reads,  and  those  that  have  the  most  influence  on  him 
and  so  forth. 

It  all  sounds  fairly  innocuous  but  valuable  informa 
tion  to  you.  His  suffrage  record  is  on  one  card.   So 
maybe  you  could  just  repeat  what  you  said  before  off 
the  tape,  about  how  this  file  was  built  up  and  how 
Maud  Younger  and  everybody  operated. 

Paul i  All  right,  just  let  me  swallow  my  tea  and  orange  juice. 
I  think  maybe  I  better-- 
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Fry:   This  isn't  a  very  good  article.   [Machine  off.]  Let's 
see,  Alice.   You  told  me  that  although  you  had  this 
elaborate  card  index  system  that  it  had  kind  of  grown 
naturally  and  that  actually  you  and  Maud  Younger  had 
most  of  the  information  in  your  heads  by  this  time 
anyway . 

Paul:  Well,  no.   I  said  that  as  long  as  you  had  a  congressional 
chairman  like  Maud  Younger  who  endeavored  to  know  person 
ally  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  really, 
we  thought,  succeeded,  you  were  not  dependent  on  our 
card  catalogue.   But  it  was  part  of  her  organization  in 
her  department. 

Fry:    The  article  says  that  when  a  lobbyist  starts  out  for  the 
Capitol  she  receives  a  lobby  slip  which  has  a  list  of 
entries  to  bring  out  fully  all  the  information  that  she 
obtains  and  then  on  that  slip,  under  the  heading  "Exact 
Statement  and  Remarks,"  are  remarks  made  by  the  congress 
man  to  the  lobbyist.   An  example  was  given:   on  one  card, 
the  congressman  had  told  the  lobbyist,  "Put  me  down  on 
the  mourner's  bench,  I  am  thinking  about  it."   So  that 
apparently  this  file  builds  up  a  running  account  of  how 
the  congressman  is  feeling  about  suffrage.  All  of  these 
are  filed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  now,  we  should  note. 

Paul:   Well,  we  loaned  it  to  them,  the  whole  catalogue.   It  was 
in  our  loan;  I  suppose  it  is  still  there. 

But  as  I  said,  Maud  Younger  always  said,  "What  I  do 
is  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  members  of  Congress 
and  then  inform  the  people  at  home  of  how  at  this  parti 
cular  moment  he  is  feeling  on  the  measure." 

Now,  do  you  want  to  ask  questions,  or  are  you  doing 
it  now? 

Fry:    I  am  doing  it  now.   The  tape  recorder  is  on.   I  am 

trying  to  get  kind  of  a  picture  of  the  whole  lobbying 
activity  that  went  on.   Maud  Younger  was  in  this  for 
about  four  years,  right?  Had  been  the  head  of  it,  I 
gather.   This  article  says  she  was  in  it  for  three  years, 
and  this  is  March  of  1919. 

Paul:   I  met  Maud  Younger  when  we  went  out  to  the  Convention 
of  Women  Voters  at  the  San  Francisco  fair  in  1915-   I 
remember  vividly  how  I  met  her.  We  were — I  was  in  a 
car  with  somebody  or  other  out  there,  with  various 
people.   We  were  going  somewhere  to  a  meeting  on 
equality  for  women  in  the  political  field.   We  passed 


Paul i   her  and  she  stopped  in  her  car--we  had  never  met  at  all — 
and  talked  about  everything  and  I  said,  "Now  you  come 
down  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with  what  you  are  doing 
and  help  us  in  Washington." 

And  she  said,  "I  certainly  will,"  and  responded  with 
great  joy  at  the  whole  thing.  And  that  was  1915- 

Not  long  after  she  came  to  Washington  and  took  a 
little  apartment  and  began  to  come  in  to  try  to  help. 
Soon  she  saw  she  couldn't  operate  from  her  apartment; 
she  had  to  be  right  in  the  headquarters.   So  she  moved 
into  the  headquarters  and  stayed  in  her  particular  room 
until  the  campaign  was  won.   Then  she  took  one  little 
office  as  her  congressional  office.   From  that  time  on 
she  took  complete  charge  of  all  congressional  work.   I 
would  think  that  no  organization  could  have  ever  had  a 
more,  greater  leadership  really,  in  that  particular 
field  that  she  took  under  her  charge.   So  she  got  a  very 
good  secretary,  a  young  woman  from  Kentucky,  whose  husband 
was  employed  in  the  government  as  a  lawyer,  and  this 
secretary  was  always  there.   Whenever  the  lobbyists  went 
out  she  would  get  all  the  instructions  from  the  secretary, 
and  when  she  came  back  the  report  would  be  filed.   It 
was  the  most  ship-shape,  business-like  little  office. 
It  was  perhaps  not  so  helpful  to  Maud  Younger  because 
she  knew  the  congressmen  so  well  anyway,  but  helpful  to 
everybody  else,  especially  to  the  congressional  chairman, 
who  at  that  time  was  Anne  Martin  of  Nevada.   She  would 
take  all  these  reports  and  write  letters  back  home  to 
people  and  report  what  the  temperature  was  at  that  partic 
ular  moment  of  this  particular  congressman. 

Then  at  the  very  end,  people  in  Congress  began  to  get 
rather  interested  in  seeing  that  they  had  a  very  good 
record  here.   Then  when  we  placed  it  in  the  very  end  [of 
the  suffrage  campaign]  in  the  congressional  library,  at 
the  request  of  the  congressional  library,  the  loan,  they 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  card  catalogue  from 
their  point  of  view,  for  the  use  in  their  districts,  when 
we  began  on  the  same  plan  [for  the  ERA  campaign]  for  which 
Maud  Younger  still  was  the  head.   She  started  the  whole 
congressional  campaign  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
you  see. 

She  built  it  up  until  she  finally,  in  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  campaign,  she  did  even  more  on  the 
congressional  work  than  she  did  in  the  suffrage  campaign, 
perhaps,  because  she  bought  a  house  right  next  to  our 
headquarters  so  she  could  always  entertain  congressmen 
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Paul:   or  entertain  their  constituents,  especially  at  breakfast. 

I  remember  morning  after  morning  going  over  and 
eating  breakfast  with  her  with  Senator  Curtis,  who  was 
the  Republican  whip.   He  became  a  great  friend  of  Maud 
Younger 's.   Then  this  card  catalogue  became,  in  the 
minds  of  the  congressmen,  almost  a  privilege,  to  be  on 
the  card  catalogue  list. 

Fry:    They  began  to  ask  you  to  be  on  it,  or  what? 

Paul:  I  don't  know  whether  they  asked,  but  they  were  more 
enthusiastic  about  seeing  us  and  having  it  reported 
just  as  it  should  be,  you  see. 

Fry:   A  progress  report,  their  accomplishments  on  equal  rights? 

Paul:   No,  I  mean  the  man  would  take  it,  it  would  be  something 

he  could  use  in  his  district,  to  show  what  the  women  said 
about  him  in  this  report. 

Fry:    Right. 

I  wish  that  somehow  we  could  get  the  feeling  of  the 
effort  and  so  forth  in  the  lobbying.   One  thing  I  was 
wondering  about  was  how  could  you  tell  who  to  ask  to  go 
lobby  and  who  not  to  go. 

Paul:   Well,  we  never  felt  there  was  anybody  who  shouldn't  go. 
We  always  thought  everybody  who  wanted  to  go—especially 
of  course  we  wanted  them  to  be  people  from  the  man's 
district  or  the  man's  state;  no  congressman  could  have 
his  time  taken  up  with  constant  visiting  from  somebody 
who  is  not  in  his  district  and  he  doesn't  have  any 
responsibility  for—but  anybody  who  came  from  the  state 
and  wanted  to  help,  we  sent  her  over  to  see  her  congress 
man  or  see  her  senator  or  see  both.   Then  Maud  Younger, 
of  course,  undertook  with  her  own  little  lobby  committee, 
to  see  everybody.   Then  we  would  know  whether  it  was 
safe  to  bring  a  measure  up  for  a  hearing,  safe  to  bring 
it  up  for  a  vote,  safe  to  bring  it  up  in  a  committee, 
and  we  would  know  where  we  were  weak  and  where  we  ought 
to  be  getting  more  meetings  started  in  the  districts 
and  [with^  the  people,  and  so  on.   I  guess  it  is  just 
exactly  like  all  these  professional  lobbyists,  because 
you  know  lobbying  is  a  very  big  profession  now  in  Wash 
ington.   They  would  probably  think  our  little  efforts 
were  very  amateur. 

Fry:   I  wish  I  knew  how  to  compare  such  a,  as  you  say,  ship- 
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Fry:   shape,  well-run  lobbying  office  with  the  other  kinds  of 
lobbying  that  were  going  on  in  1919.  This  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  is  a  very  long  article  and  either  it 
is  because  they  were  so  anti-suffrage  that  they  wanted 
to  make  this  sound  ominous  or  it  is  because  lobbying  done 
this  way  was  usually  not  quite  as  thorough  and  as 
businesslike  and  organized  as  this  was. 

Paul»   I  think  that's  really  an  effort  to  show  that  we  were 

trying  to  get  votes  by  threatening  congessmen  with  things 
we  had  found  out  about  them,  which,  as  Maud  Younger  said, 
is  totally  and  absolutely  as  far  away  from  our  thoughts 
as  anything  could  be.   I  never  heard  of  any  information 
that  we  ever  even  received  that  was  derogatory  to  a 
congressman.  We  didn't  go  after  that.  We  went  after 
things  that  were  related  to  what  his  position  was  on 
this  particular  subject,  and  what  were  the  groups  in  his 
own  district  who  were  the  people  he  was  trying  to  please. 

Fry i   And  what  his  habits  were.   They  bring  this  out  in  this 
article.   The  reporter  asked  Maud  Younger,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  know  the  habits  of  the  congressmen?"  She  says, 
"For  several  reasons.   If  they  get  to  their  offices 
early,  the  one  that  comes  at  7«30,  this  is  often  the 
best  time  during  the  day  to  see  them.  And  if  a  member 
is  a  drinking  man  we  want  to  know  that.   One  of  our 
lobbyists  may  go  to  him  and  not  know  what's  the  matter 
with  him,  or  how  to  evaluate  his  answers."  She  says, 
"In  1913  the  money  we  allotted  for  lobbying  was  $10. 
Since  then  we  have  raised  more  than  $425,000.   Our 
expenses  in  Washington  this  year  will  be  $100,000." 
Was  that  just  lobbying  expenses? 

Paul i  No,  I  think  that's  everything  about  the  headquarters. 
We  didn't  break  it  up.  For  lobbying  we  had  only  one 
expense  really,  and  that  was  the  secretary  in  Maud 
Younger 's  office.   She  was  a  volunteer  worker  and  all 
the  lobbyists  who  came  were  volunteers.   We  didn't  have 
any  paid  lobbyists.   We  never,  never  from  the  first  day, 
ever  did  we  have  a  paid  lobbyist. 

Fryt   They  would  simply  live  there  and  probably  get  their  food 
and  their  meals? 

Paul«   I  don't  know  about  their  meals,  because  we  always  had 

this  little  restaurant.   Well,  they  would  come  to  Wash 
ington  and  stay  with  maybe  the — I  remember  one  from 
California  who  always  stayed  with  her  congressman  who 
always  lived  just  outside  of  Washington  and  they  would 
always  stay  with  Mrs.  Kent  [wife  of  Congressman  William 
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Paul:   Kent  of  California]  because  she  had  this  big,  beautiful 
home.   Lobbyists  from  many  parts  [would  stay  there], 
remember  one  young  girl  came  down  from  Utah  and  her 
father  was  a  friend  of  the  Kents  and  so  they  invited  her 
to  stay  there  the  whole  time  she  was  there.   She  stayed 
there  and  she  just  turned  in,  just  worked  extremely  hard 
day  after  day  after  day.   Then  she  went  back  to  her  home 
in  Utah. 

And  another  one  was  invited  by  one  of  our  members, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Waite,  who  had  a  large  and  beautiful  home. 
She  was  our  Connecticut  state  chairman  so  she  was  always 
taking  in  two  or  three  people  who  came  to  help  and  they 
would  stay  weeks  and  months  or  days,  as  it  might  be. 
So  almost  all  the  members  would—of  course  there  were 
too  many  people  to  put  them  all  up  in  our  headquarters. 

Fry:    In  the  last  couple  of  years  of  the  campaign,  could  you 
give  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  lobbying?  How  many 
people,  would  you  say,  was  the  average  number  of — 

Paul:   Let's  put  it  on,  don't  you  think  we'd  better  keep  this 
on  the  suffrage?  I'd  like  to  keep  that  one  campaign- 
Fry:   This  is  suffrage  I  am  talking  about. 
Paul:   You  mean  how  many  people  were  working  on  lobbying? 

Fry:   Yes.   Because  what  we  always  read  about  for  those  two 

years  are  the  picketing  and  the  prison  experiences ,  and 
we  need  more  information  on  what  was  going  on  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  by  the  Woman's  Party.   I  thought  if 
you  could  just  remember  the  numbers- 
Paul:   of  people  who  came — 
Fry:   --to  lobby.   To  give  us  some  indication. 

Paul:   Well,  nearby  places  where  we  had  a  big  membership  like 
Philadelphia,  it  seems  to  me,  there  were  always  a  great 
many  coming  and  going,  like  Maryland  and  so  on,  New 
Jersey.   Then  the  far  away  places,  they  would  do  as  Maud 
Younger  did,  come  and  try  to  make  a  stay  and  see  everybody 
they  possibly  could  and  then  go  home. 

It  was  just  something  that  went  on  all  the  time.   For 
instance  I  told  you  how  Anita  Pollitzer  was  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  came  up  every  weekend. 
The  first  thing  we  sent  her  over  to  do  was  to  go  and  see 
her  congressman,  and  she  was  so  enthusiastic  and  so  good, 
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Paul i   just  almost  all  the  time  she  came  she  was  just  doing 
that,  doing  the  congressional  work.   Some  people  just 
naturally  fell  into  that.   Some  fell  more  naturally 
into,  say,  helping  in  the  library  or  whatever  it  might 
be  that  they  were  attracted  to. 

Fryi   Were  you  doing  any  lobbying  yourself  during  these  years? 

Fault   Oh,  yes,  sure.   In  the  beginning,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  to  do  it  all  because  before  Maud  Younger  came, 
before  we  had  any  chairman,  we  just  started  in,  not 
knowing  anything  at  all  about  how  the  people  stood  in 
Congress.   Lucy  Burns  and  I  did,  together.  And  then 
sometimes  we  would  get  somebody,  I  told  you  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  sent  down  Jeannette 
Rankin  to  help.   She  was  their  paid  organizer,  so  when 
we  got  started  we  had  her.   She  spent  all  her  time  going 
up  (that's  before  we  won  the  vote  in  Montana,  you  see). 
Practically  everybody  who  came,  turned  in,  went  to  see 
the  people  they  thought  they  could. 

We  were  not  received  with  any  great  enthusiasm.   It 
was  just  a  necessary  evil  the  men  had  to  put  up  with 
[laughter]  especially  in  the  suffrage  states,  where 
they  felt  they  had  to  receive  the  people.   Then  we 
worked  particularly  on  trying  to  get  women  from  those 
states,  I  mean  to  be  in  a  lobbying  group. 

Fry i   Then  as  the  years  progress  in  the  suffrage  campaign, 
did  you  continue  to  lobby,  all  the  way  through? 

Paul:   Yes,  but  not  very  much.  Unless  it  was  some  person  it 
was  necessary  to  see.   Remember  I  told  you,  I  think, 
after  we  had  this  first  procession  and  they  decided  to 
have  a  Senate  investigation,  I  went  up  myself  to  make 
all  the  arrangements  necessary.   That's  what  I  usually 
did  for  a  hearing  or  anything  like  that.   I  told  you, 
when  I  said  to  Senator  Jones,  "Well  now,  when  shall  I 
come  to  confer  with  you  about  this — it  looks  as  though 
it  might  be  going  on  for  some  time,"  and  he  said,  "7»30 
in  the  morning  I'm  at  work."  [Laughter.] 

Fry:   So  primarily,  yours  was  more  and  more  limited  to  testify 
ing  at  hearings,  is  that  right,  before  the  committees, 
in  the  latter  stages? 

Paul:  Well,  no,  it  was  more  going  up  and  seeing  about  [arrange 
ments].   Well,  something  like  this  with  Senator  Jones 
that  somebody  had  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for. 
It  wasn't  testifying.   I  suppose  I  did  but  that  wasn't 
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Fault   the  point.   It  was  to  go  up  and  arrange  it.   Or  when  we 
were  going  to  have  a  question  of  bringing  up  a  measure 
or  not  bringing  it  up,  say  with  a  senator  like  Senator 
Curtis,  Maud  and  I  would  usually  go  together  and  see  them 
and  make  all  these  plans  with  the  committee  chairman  as 
to  whom  they  would  like  us  to  have  and,  in  case  they  had 
a  hearing,  when  would  be  a  proper  time  for  it  from  our 
point  of  view  to  risk  a  vote,  and  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  stress  this  thing  or  that  thing  or  the  other. 
Just--you  know,  you  couldn't  hardly  conduct  a  campaign 
and  not  try  to  know  just  what  ought  to  be  done  from  the 
people  who  would  know  the  most  on  the  inside.   See,  we 
always  had  some  good  friends- - 

Fry:    --who  would  keep  you  Informed? 

Paul:   Well,  with  whom  we  could  confer  and  know  we  were  getting 
the  right  kind  of  information.   I  wouldn't  call  that 
lobbying  exactly,  but  it  was  working  with  the  members  of 
Congress.   I'm  sure  that's  what  all  these  professional 
lobbyists  do,  that  that's  the  way  they  proceed. 

Fry:   Did  you  have  the  congressmen's  administrative  assistants 
then  to  deal  with  that  we  have  now? 

Paul:   No. 

Fry:   You  could  talk  more  directly  to  the  legislator  himself? 

Paul:   Oh,  yes.   A  hundred  times  simpler  then,  a  thousand  times, 
I  guess.   This  business  of  not  being  able  to  see  your 
congressman  and  so  on,  I  don't  remember  an  experience 
like  that. 

Fry:    In  the  committee  work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or 

the  suffrage  committees,  did  you  work  any  with  the—what 
do  they  call  it — the  executive  secretary  of  the  committees, 
the  person  who  is  paid  to  do  the  work  of  the  committee? 

Paul:   You  had  to  do  it  somewhat  but  I  don't  remember.   We  might 
have  a  preliminary  talk,  perhaps,  I  suppose.   I  don't 
remember  any  slowing  up  of  things  because  of  any,  as  it 
is  slowed  up  now,  because  of  all  the  stages  you  have  to 
go  through  before  you  can  get  to  anybody.   I  mean  just 
as  when  I  asked  you  to  come  out  and  see  if  you  couldn't 
take  on  Don  Edwards;  well,  we  didn't  have  to  go  to  all 
that  effort  then  in  the  suffrage  campaign.   We  could  go 
to  see  the  congressman  himself,  usually. 

Fry:   Judging  from  my  experience,  we  were  able  to  get  a  lot 
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Fry i   of  information  on  which  members  or  for  instance  on 

whether  the  bill  was  going  to  be  reported  out  in  four 
weeks,  if  it  was  an  adverse  report,  how  much  time  we 
would  have  left  to  work  in  getting  that  bill  re 
considered—all  that  sort  of  thing  we  could  find  out 
from  the  executive  secretary  of  the  committee.   I 
wondered  if  you  had  a  person  like  that  then? 

Fault  Maybe  they  had  them  but  I  don't  think  they  had  the  power 
they  have  now.   I  don't  remember  even  knowing  whether 
they  had  any  particular  secretary.   Of  course  every 
senator  and  congressman  probably  had  some  secretarial 
help. 

Fry  t   But  I  am  talking  about  the  Judiciary  Committee  secretary. 

Fault   They  undoubtedly  had  some.   See,  there  wasn't  this 
great,  enormous  staff  like  there  is  now. 

Fry t    You  just  didn't  have  to  deal  with  that  bureaucracy 
then. 

Pauli   No. 

Fry:   Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  think  of  that  would 

help  us  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  lobbying  activities? 
I  have  run  out  of  questions  on  it,  but  I  still  feel  like 
the  picture  is  fairly  fuzzy. 

Fault   In  what  way  is  it  fuzzy? 

Fryt   Well,  if  I  were  writing  a  book,  trying  to  describe  the 
pressure  and  the  combined  dedication  and  enthusiasm  and 
the  snap  and  the  crackle  around  the  House  on  the  lobbying 
that  was  going  on  for  suffrage,  I  wouldn't  have  any 
sharp  picture. 

Fault   I  think  if  you  would  look  through  all  the  photographs 
it  would  be  very  good,  because  we  have  people  standing 
outside  the  door  of  a  committee  and  you  find  them  there. 

I  remember  the  first  one  we  ever  had,  I  think  I  was 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  Capitol — the  first  year  it 
must  have  been,  back  in  191^- -from  one  of  the  committees, 
and  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  other  people  coming 
down  too.  Where  we  would  have  a  feeling  of  almost 
hopelessness i   how  would  we  get  it  out  of  this  committee 
with  all  the  difficulties  we  were  experiencing.   So  many 
of  those  lobbyists,  and  then  all  those  great  thousands 
of  people—when  you  show.ed  me  one  [picture]  the  other 
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Pauli   night,  or  I  showed  it  to  you — assembling  there  with 
petitions  and  so  on.   It  was  all  lobbying.   Any  time 
any  big  enormous  group  like  that  came,  then  they 
[congressmen]  saw  people. 

I  think  there  is  something  in  that  part  of  it  that 
Consuelo  could  very  well  portray  by  taking  picture  after 
picture  of  these  great  groups  of  people—almost  every 
time  anybody  looks  at  this  magazine  [the  Suffragist] 
here  they  seem  to  be  so  surprised  and  say,   Well,  we 
never  had  any  idea  that  the  lobbying  consisted  of  this 
great  number  of  people  coming."   I  suppose  it  was  the 
first  time  that  this  did  occur,  because  all  these 
[instances  of  big  demonstrations  and  delegations  of] 
people  now  are  more  about  anti-war  and  so  on.   We  never 
heard  of  such  then.   As  far  as  I  know  we  were  the  only 
people  who  ever  lobbied. 

Fry:    Oh,  really,  so  that  part  was  fairly  unique  then. 

Fault   Yes,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  other  group  that  was 
sending  delegations.   You  see  in  that  photograph  that 
we  always  use  as  a  postcard  with  Susan  B.  Anthony  going 
up  all  alone,  that's  what  the  lobbying  had  been  as  far 
as  the  women's  movement  was  concerned. 

Fry i    I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  what  the  lobbying  had 
been  the  year  before  you  took  it  over. 

Paul:   I  have  told  you  many  times  how  Mrs.  Kent  said  how  she 

gave  back  change  from  her  $10  [annual  expense  allotment]. 

Fry:    I  knew  that. 

Paul:   Beause  all  she  had  done  really  was  to  write  a  few 

letters  and  get  a  few  speeches  made  perhaps  and  have 
them  mailed  over  the  country.   There  wasn't  anything 
like  this  personal,  starting  in  to  visit  every  man  and 
to  visit  every  committee  and  to  visit  the  key  committee 
that  we  had  to  have. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  were  all  these  profes 
sional  lobbyists.   I  never  heard  of  them,  they  mav  have 
been  there;  but  now,  of  course,  it  is  a  regular 
profession. 

People  [lobbyists]  have  an  office  and  an  enormous 
staff.  They  entertain,  usually,  a  great  deal  and  try 
to  conduct  their  lobbying  in  a  social  way.  Then  they 
usually,  well,  we  will  say,  if  it  is  a  man  lobbying  for, 
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Paul i   oh,  we'll  say  the  laundry  industry,  whatever  it  may  be, 
this  one  man  with  a  secretary,  maybe  two  secretaries, 
maybe  ten  secretaries,  really  do  press  work.  And  it 
would  affect  that  congressman.  And  they  concentrate  on 
the  few  people  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  laundry 
industry  at  home  that  they  are  sent  down  by,  and  report 
back. 

I  remember  one  time  recently  when  we  were  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  United  Automobile  workers 
and  they  were  spreading  out  into  Indiana,  where  the 
factories  were  going  and  therefore  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  were  going.  And  they  were  becoming  a  force,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  but  we  didn't  know,  against  us, 
from  Indiana.   And  so,  one  day  when  I  was  talking  to  our 
first  vice-chairman  (now;  I  don't  know  what  she  was  then, 
but  she  was  on  our  board)  Mrs.  Butler  Franklin,  and  I 
said,  "If  we  could  have  a  little  better  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  United  Automobile  Workers  and  whether 
they  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  energy  into  opposing 
us  or  not,  it  would  help  us." 

And  she  said,  "Well,  my  brother" — you  are  not  putting 
this  down,  are  you? 

Fry i   Well,  it's  on. 

Paul «   Because  I  couldn't  put  this  down.   She  said,  "My 

brother  is  vice-president,"  (I  think)  "of  a  very  big 
industry."  I  believe  it  was  gas,  or  something  like  that, 
where  it  was  a  question  of  pipelines.   It  is  vague  in 
my  mind. 

And  she  said,  "He  is  here  visiting  me  now  and  I 
will  ask  him  about  Indiana  because  he  has  lived  in 
Indiana . " 

So  she  came  back  and  said  now  she  knew  everything 
about  it.   "Just  call  up  Mr.  So-and-so,"  whose  name  I 
don't  know.   "He  is  our  chief  lobbyist;  he  is  paid  a 
large  sum  to  get  better  legislation  on" — pipelines, 
we'll  say,  I'm  not  sure  of  this.   "And  he  will  know 
everything  that  is  to  be  known  about  what  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  are  doing,  whether  they  are  a  force 
that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  now,  or  whether  they  are 
such  a  minimum  force  in  Indiana,  whether  they  are  not 
important,  and  what  attitude  they  are  taking  on  this 
subject,  whether  you  can  count  really  upon  the  support 
of  the  senators  and  congressmen  from  that  state,"  so 
she  told  me. 
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Paul i      Then  she  got  him  on  the  phone,  the  lobbyist,  and  then 
she  asked  me  to  take  the  phone.   She  said,  "He^is  talking 
away  but  I  can't  make  out  very  much  what  the  situation 
is,  so  will  you  talk  to  him?" 

So  I  talked  to  this  man.   He  said,  "Now  if  Mr.  So- 
and-so,"  (whatever  her  brother's  name  was)  "wants  me  to 
get  this  information,  of  course  I  will  get  it  for  you. 
It  would  take  me  maybe  two  hours  or  three  hours.   That's 
what  I  am  here  to  do.   I  am  paid  by  that  firm,"  by  the 
gas  company,  we  will  say  it  was,  "and  he  [Mrs.  Franklin's 
brother]  is  the  vice-president,  one  of  the  most  important 
officers.   If  he  requests  it,  it  is  my  business  now  to 
find  out,  and  I  will  call  you  back."  And  he  did. 

And  he  said,  now--let  me  see  if  I  remember  what  he 
said-- "Now  you  say  you  want  information  that  bears  on 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   If  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  and 
the  UAW  are  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  or  against 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  I  don't  know  anything.   You 
must  know  about  that,  I  don't  know  a  single  thing  about 
that.   But  if  they  are  against  you,  there  is  not  much 
chance  you  are  going  to  get  any  of  the  congressmen  and 
senators  from  Indiana.   They  may  give  you  all  reasons 
and  so  on,  or  may  be  hesitating,  but  you  probably  won't 
get  them. 

"But  if  by  chance  Mr.  Reuther  and  the  UAW  are  for 
what  you  are  working  for,  then  you  needn't  worry  at  all 
and  you  will  have  all  their  support."  He  said,  "We 
know  [these  men  now]  have  recently  become  one  of  the 
great  political  forces  in  the  state  of  Indiana  through 
the  transfer  of  so  many  of  their  industries,  of  their 
automobile  factories,  and  so  on  up  there." 

Well,  that's  the  way  they  were  working,  you  see. 
And  we  would  always  try  to  just  know  as  much  as  we  could; 
naturally  that's  what  anybody  would  do.   These  regular 
professional  lobbyists  they  are  more  unknown  figures; 
of  course  the  company  who  employs  them,  sends  them  down, 
knows  if  they  are  skillful  in  sending  in  accurate 
information  and  helping  with  the  things  they  are  sup 
posed  to  be  helping  with.   It  is  done  quietly,  nobody 
knows  about  it.   Ours  was  just  done  in  a  more- -in  a  way 
to  try  to  make  public  opinion  for  what  we  were  after. 

Fry i   Are  you  talking  about  both  the  ERA  and  the  suffrage? 
Paul:  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  suffrage.  That's  the  reason 
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Fault  we  were  doing  that,  just  publicly.  Like  the  time  when 
we  sent  down  two  women  from  each  congressional  district. 
It  was  no  secret  lobbying.   It  was  just  very  publicly 
staged,  while  the  paid  lobbyist,  the  professional  lobby 
ist,  it's  more  secret,  you  know.   More  hidden  and 
concealed,  people  denying  that  they  are  lobbyists  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Fryi   A  lobbyist  from  one  of  the  industries  once  told  me  that 
most  of  his  work,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  his  work,  was  to 
stop  bills  that  might  be  hurtful  to  the  industry.  Yours 
was  to  get  a  bill  put  in.  which  he  said  was  much  more 
difficult  to  do.   It  is  easy  to  stop  a  bill,  there  are 
a  million  steps  along  the  way  of  legislation  where  it 
can  be  killed.   But  to  put  a  bill  in  and  avoid  it 
being  killed — 

Paul i   But  I  think  the  lobbying  is  always  the  same  problem—it 
is  to  achieve  a  particular  purpose.   Ours  was  unpaid 
people  and  the  professional  lobbyists  are  paid.   You 
know  when  they  put  through  the  bill  requiring  registra 
tion  of  all  lobbyists — 

Fry i   That  was  about  '4?  or  '48? 

Paul»  That  was  after  suffrage  victory.   I  remember  very  well 
what  happened.  We  had  a  chairman.   I  don't  remember 
for  the  minute  particularly  which  one  it  was.   She  was 
one  of  those  people  who  is  always  very  meticulously 
careful  about  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
so  she  insisted — we  said,  well  that  lobbying  law  was 
not  made  to  apply  to  us,  we  know  that.  We  are  not  in 
that  class  at  all,  what  they  call  lobbyists.   They 
wouldn't  call  us  lobbyists. 

But  nevertheless  she  registered  us.   Then  you  were 
subject  to  every  kind  of  report  and  restriction,  report 
ing,!  think  maybe  every  month,  just  what  you  had  paid  for 
your  lobbying  and  whom  you  had  paid  it  to  and  how  much 
had  been  for  railroad  fare  and  all  these  things.   It 
was  a  dreadful  situation. 

I  think  this  was  the  first — probably  the  one  who 
did  all  this  was  Mrs.  Murrow  who  was  a  lawyer  from  Florida, 
and  she  got  the  organization  into  such  a  tangle  in  every 
possible  way  because  she  was  down  in  Florida  and  couldn't 
very  well  keep  track  of  things,  I  think.   So  one  Jewish 
man  who  was  a  professional  lobbyist,  persuaded  her  to 
put  him  in  charge  of  all  the  lobbying  and  every  activity 
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Paul»   practically  of  the  Woman's  Party.   And  when  I  told  you 
all  of  our  chairmen  have  been  made  honorary  chairmen 
but  one,  well,  this  one  got  us  into  such  an  awful  mess 
[laughter]  that  nobody  would  elect  her  to  be  an  honorary 
chairman.   But  at  all  events,  a  new  chairman  came  in  and 
this  new  chairman  was  Dean  Agnes  Wells,  dean  of  women, 
of  the  University  of  Indiana.   And  also  she  was  national 
president  of  all  deans,  the  association  of  deans. 

[End  of  Tape  8,  Side  B] 
[Tape  9,  Side  A] 

Paul:   (If  ever  I  say  a  single  word  critical  of  anybody,  leave 
it  out,  will  you,  because  I  am  only  saying  it  for  you.) 

Fry:   At  any  rate,  she  was  very  prominent. 

Paul i   Well,  she  made,  oh,  a  splendid  chairman.   She  retired 
as  dean.   This  was  during  the  World  War  [II]  and  they 
said  well,  we  can't  let  you  go  because  we  are  going  to 
increase  your  responsibilities  because  we  can't  get  a 
professor  of  the  stature  that  we  need  excepting  if  we 
let  you  take  over  the  mathematics  department  and  the 
astronomy  department.   So  instead  of  being  a  dean—her 
specialty  was  mathematics  and  astronomy—she  was  in 
charge  of  all  these  great  responsibilities. 

Well  anyway,  she  said,  "I  think  I  will  just  go  up 
to  see  my  Senator  Ferguson  of  Michigan."   (She  came  from 
Michigan. )  And  afterwards  she  asked  him  if  we  must  again 
register  under  the  lobby  act.   And  Ferguson  (who  later 
became  a  judge  and  he  was  a  distinguished  lawyer)  he  said, 
"Oh  no,  the  lobby  act  is  not  for  people  like  you  at  all." 
So  we  then  had  the  supporr  of  at  least  the  statement  of 
one  senator  as  to  what  the  lobby  act  was.   So  we  all 
said,  "Well  then,  we  don't  think  we  ever  should  have 
registered  and  we  are  not  going  to  register,"  so  we 
never  did  from  that  time  on. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  poor  lady  comes  down  and 
she  is  intimidated  by  someone  saying,  are  you  properly 
registered  under  the  lobby  act.   "OM "  and  they  come 
back  trembling  all  over.   [Laughter.] 

Fry i   Well,  I'm  going  to  have  to  stop.   I've  got  to  get  on 
that  airline  bus  in  twenty-eight  minutes. 

Paul t   Then  I  think  that  I  will  proceed  to  stop  too,  and  I 
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Paul»   think  I  will  mail  you  Elizabeth  Roberts'  genealogy. 
[End  of  Tape  9,  Side  A] 

End  of  Interviews  in  November.  1972. 
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SECTION  III»   THE  SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN  REVIEWED 


1914:   EVOLUTION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  UNION'S  ORGANIZATION 


Alice  Paul  Leaves  Suffrage  Campaign 

[Tape  10,  Side  A.   May  10,  1973.   All  Side  A  has  a  buzz 
and  static.] 

Fry:    First,  I'll  just  run  down  some  questions  that  have 
emerged  from  research  I've  been  doing  since  we  last 
talked.   Maybe  this  will  help  you  warm  up — it's  about 
the  early  years  of  the  Congressional  Union:   we  didn't 
talk  very  much  last  time  about  how  you  evolved  your 
organization,  setting  up  council  and  so  forth. 

There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  about  a  year  after  you 
first  organized  the  Congressional  Union  to  hold  a 
general  election  and  have  an  elected  national  council  to 
run  it--all  of  this  sort  of  thing.   These  things  are 
going  to  be  found  by  the  scholars  who  will  be  delving 
into  your  papers,  because  Ivy  Kellerman-Reed  wrote  a  lot 
of  letters  about  it.   She  was  a  woman  early  in  Congres 
sional  Union  out  in  one  of  the  states;  I  don't  know 
which  one. 

Paul:   I  never  heard  the  name. 

Fry:   Her  correspondence  is  in  the  collection  at  the  National 
Woman's  Party.   At  any  rate,  she  is  only  representative. 

Paul:   It  would  be  so  much  better  if  I  could  think  who  she  was. 

Fry:    I  think  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker  also  was  a  part  of  this?  this 
was  the  group  that  was  campaigning  for  a  constitution 
and  so  forth.   They  were  opposed  by  the  ones  who  wanted 
to  have  a  very  efficient,  lean  organization  that  could 
make  decisions  rapidly.   How  did  you  handle  this?  Because 
this  was  a  threat  to  your  authority. 

Paul:   I  can  hardly  see  that.  We  were  appointed  by  the  National 
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Paul i  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  as  a  committee,  you 
know.  We  came  down  as  a  committee  of  this  organization, 
almost  the  only  organization  for  suffrage  (I  think  there 
was  the  College  Suffrage  League  also)  in  the  country. 

Fry:    But  this  happened  afterwards. 

Pauls  No — I  know,  but  when  we  arrived  that's  what  we  were  and 
what  we  continued  to  be  for  the  whole  first  year. 

Fry«   That's  right.   And  then-- 

Pauli   So  we  didn't  form  anything  but  to  get  enough  members  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  round  about  where  we  knew 
people  who  would  'turn  in  and  help  in  the  work  of  this 
committee.   But  you  know  all  that  [from  our  previous 
interview] . 

Fry i   I  know  all  that.  And  you  told  me  about  the  break — 

Paul«   They  made  only  one  requirement,  that  we  shouldn't  send 
a  single  bill  for  a  single  dollar  to  the  national  board, 
and  must  raise  all  the  money,  and  must  do  all  the  work, 
because  they  wanted  to  spend  all  their  money  and  their 
work  on  their  state  referendum.   And  that  was  the  purpose 
for  which  they  appointed  us,  to  have  somebody  who  would 
continue  what  Miss  Anthony  had  been  doing.   She  didn't 
even  have  a  committee.   She  just  had  herself  when  she 
went  down  £to  Washington]  with  the  National  American, 
but  by  that  time  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  Mrs. 
William  Kent  as  their  chairman. 

And  then  Mrs.  Kent  just  couldn't  continue,  she  said, 
possibly.   They  had  given  her  $10  and  she  had  handed  back 
the  change  to  show  how  little  they  were  doing  and  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  some  people  who  would  concentrate 
on  it.   So  then  when  we  came  we  added  to  the  committee? 
the  committee  that  they  had  appointed  was  only  Lucy  Burns 
and  myself,  with  power  to  appoint  anyone  else  we  wanted. 
So  Mrs.  Kent  went  on  our  board. 

We  got  an  extremely  good,  powerful  board  with  all  of 
the  members,  of  course,  of  the  National  American  like 
Mrs.  Kent.   Of  course  our  little  tiny  board  of,  say, 
fourteen  people — Mary  Beard  was  on  our  board,  and  Miss 
Emma  Gillette,  who  was  the  dean  and  founder  of  the 
Western  College  of  Law.   It  was  an  extremely  good  board 
we  had.   Crystal  Eastman  went  on  the  board  from  upper 
New  York.   And  that  was  printed;  it's  in  all  the  early 
issues  of  the  Suffragist,  our  first  board. 
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Paul i      And  then,  in  order  to  have  a  group  that  would  start 
in  and  help  with  the  interviewing  of  Congress  and  the 
raising  of  money  and  the  putting  on  of  functions  as  a 
money-raising  "body,  we  formed  this  little  "Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage"  we  called  it.   The  national 
secretary  of  the  old  National  American,  Mrs.  Mary  Ware 
Dennett,  was  the  person  who  suggested  the  name  of  Congres 
sional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage.   I  don't  know  that  it 
was  a  very  good  name  but  anyway  that's  what  we  started 
with. 

In  order  to  be  a  part  of  the  National  American, 
every  group  had  to  have  a  certain  number,  I  think  three 
hundred  members.   So  we  established  some  dues,  say  a 
dollar — I'm  not  sure  what  it  was — and  got  the  three 
hundred  members  that  qualified  us  to  be  an  affiliated 
group  with  the  old  National  American.   And  throughout 
that  first  year  that's  all  there  was  to  it.   They  were 
to  help  the  congressional  committee. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  first  asked  me  if  I 
would  continue  but  not  continue  with  the  Congressional 
Union,  because  they  said  it  was-- 

Fry:    They  didn't  want  you  to  be  head  of  both? 

Paul:   It  wasn't  that.   They  said  they  didn't  want  the  money 

to  be — We  had  raised  so  much  money,  you  see,  that  their 
national  treasurer  got  up  at  the  national  convention  (her 
name  was  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick.   There  were  two  of 
them.   There  was  Mrs.  Stanley  who  was  the  national 
treasurer  of  the  National  American) --She  got  up  and  said, 
"Now  I  think  we've  raised,"  it  seems  to  me,  "$27,000 
for  this  first  procession,"  the  National  American's 
procession.   That's  all  in  that  book  that  I  gave  you 
here,  that  hearing  by  the  Senate  on  that  first  parade. 
I  think  it  was  about  $27,000.   She  said,  "Think  of  all 
that  money  going  into  this  national  procession  in  Wash 
ington  when  we  need  so  much  for  the  state  referendum 
campaigns."  She  wanted  all  the  money  raised  to  go- 
according  to  her  plan—into  the  national  treasury, 
because  it  was  the  national  committee,  to  be  spent  by 
the  national  board  as  they  wanted. 

At  the  convention  then  Jane  Addams  got  up,  as  you 
may  remember,  and  she  said,  "I  had  offered  the  resolution, 
you  remember,  to  appoint  this  committee,  and  I  think  they 
have  been  extremely  honorable  and  have  carefully  paid 
every  single  bill.   They  have  left  no  debts  and  no 
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Paul i   obligations  and  have  put  through  a  very  remarkable 

campaign  at  no  expense  to  us  whatsoever,  so  in  every 
possible  way  it  seems  to  me  they  are  to  be  thanked 
and  commended."  And  especially  (she  didn't  say  this) 
but  this  was  especially  true  because  we  at  that  very 
moment  when  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick  was  making  her 
protest,  the  hall,  and  it  was  a  very  enormous  hall,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  Washington — we  were  paying  a  tho  sand 
dollars  for  the  rent  of  the  one  week  that  we  had  it  for 
their  convention.  We  were  paying  all  the  expenses  for 
the  convention. 

Fryt   You  mean  the  Congressional  Union  was? 

Pauli   Yes.   Because  we  considered  that  was  part  of  our  duties. 
They  said  they  were  coming  to  Washington  for  their 
convention,  and  it  seemed  our  duty  to  provide  the  hall 
and  so  on.   So  we  paid  it.  And  also  we  arranged  for 
the  entertainment  in  the  homes  of  different  people, 
especially  Mrs.  William  Kent,  the  congressman's  wife. 
All  the  board  came,  so  it  saved  them  from  having  any 
financial  expense.   So  I  thought  that  what  we  had  done 
was  quite  right  and  proper. 

So  then  when  they  said  would  I  take  it  on  and  be 
only  the  Congressional  [Committee]  chairman  so  there 
wouldn't  be  this  question  of  the  money  we  were  raising 
being  in  the  treasury  of  the  Congressional  Union,  there 
it  was,  you  see.  We  didn't  have  any  money  in  our  little 
Congressional  committee  at  all.   So  I  said  no,  I  didn't 
want  to  do  that.   I  knew  that  you  couldn't  put  through 
any  campaign  without  some  kind  of  [financial]  assistance. 
And  because  the  states  would  say,   Look  here,  we  need 
it  for  our  referendum." 

Then  they  offered  it  to  Lucy  Burns,  and  she  said 
the  same  thing.   She  didn't  want  it.   She  wouldn't  do 
it  under  those  terms.  Then  they  had  a  time  to  find 
somebody  and  they  finally  found  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick, 
who,  we  thought,  had  been  a  very  good  choice.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mark  Hanna,  the  great  Republican  leader 
in  Ohio.   She  said  she  would  want  me  to  go  on  her 
national  committee  if  she  was  going  to  be  the  congres 
sional  chairman,  which  I  did;  and  I  asked  her  to  go  on 
our  Congressional  Union  board,  which  she  did,  so  we  would 
always  work  together  and  know  just  what  was  going  on. 
So  it  started  out  very  well,  until — and  we  thought 
probably  all  of  us  would  go  home.  We  had  taken  it  for 
a  year,  and  all  of  the  people  who  had  just  come  in  for 
that  one  year,  we  didn't  want  it  to  go  on  any  longer. 
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Fry«    You  mean  in  the  Congressional  Union? 

Paul:   We  didn't  want  to  go  on  into  any  campaign.   When  the 
new  t>oard  was  appointed,  when  the  new  congressional 
committee  was  appointed  and  put  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  McCormick,  we  felt  we  could  then  give  it  up, 
you  see,  and  not  continue  any  longer.   We  never  formed 
it,  at  first,  with  the  thought  of  its  being  a  perpetual 
organization,  or  an  organization  at  all. 

Fry:    Oh,  really?  I  thought  you  had  formed  it  to  work  on 
suffrage  until  suffrage  passed. 

Paul:   No,  it  never  once  entered  our  heads  to  do  that.   We 

formed  it  to  make  possible  the  first  year  we  had  under 
taken.   When  we  had  undertaken  to  do  it  and  we  weren't 
allowed  to  have  any  money  from  the  national  treasury, 
we  had  to  get  it  from  somewhere.   So  we  formed  this  group 
[Congressional  Union]  to  do  the  work,  as  volunteers,  to 
raise  the  money  which  we  had  to  pay.   Which  they  did. 
We  raised,  as  I  said,  so  much  that  the  national  board 
wanted  to  have  it.   Probably  she  [Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick] 
didn't  know  of  this  condition  under  which  we  agreed  to 
take  it  in  the  beginning.   So  suddenly,  after  she  [Mrs. 
Medill  McCormick]  was  appointed,  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  particular  reason  for  our  going  on.   But  that's 
probably  what  we  would  have  done. 

Fry:   But  you  would  have  retained  your  chairmanship  of  the 
committee? 

Paul :   No . 

Fry:   Not  that  either. 

Paul:   No,  no,  no.   Because  I  said  that  if  I.  went  on,  I  knew  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  group  to  do  this  work  for 
us,  to  raise  this  money  for  us.   And  they  didn't  want 
this  to  be. 

Fry:   Were  you  going  to  leave  suffrage,  the  whole  organization? 

Paul:   Well,  we  didn't  have  much  of  an  organization.   We  had 
only  about  fourteen  people  on  our  national  committee. 
We  formed  this  little  group  [the  Congressional  Union]  to 
help  us;  that's  all  there  was  to  it. 

When  this  all  happened  I  went  home.   Mrs.  McCormick 
finally  agreed  to  come  on  our  board  and  we  had  this  little 
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Paul i   group  which  she  could  continue  with  or  not  continue 
with  if  she  wanted  to. 


NAWSA  Introduces  Rival  Amendment 


Paul i   So  I  went  back  to  my  home  in  New  Jersey  and  sort  of 
decided  I  would  take  a  rest  since  it  had  been  a  very 
strenuous  year.   I  had  hardly  gotten  home  when  I  got 
this  note  from  Lucy  Burns  saying,  "A  most  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.  Mrs.  McCormick,  without  telling  us  a 
thing  about  it,  although  she  is  on  our  own  little  Congres 
sional  Union  board,  and  without  apparently  telling 
anybody,  has  introduced  in  Congress  the  Shaf roth-Palmer 
amendment."  You  remember  reading  all  about  that.* 

Fryt   That  would  be  the  resolution  for  the  amendment,  only  it 
was  different  from  your  amendment. 

Paul i   Let  me  tell  you  what  it  was.   It  was  this.   And  you 

certainly  can't  write  this  thing  up  without  making  it 
very  clear  what  it  was. 

Fryt   I'm  sure  we  have  this. 

Paul i   It  was  this«  Any  state  legislature  was  required,  by  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution — "upon  receiving  a  petition 
of  (some  sufficient  number)  must  have  a  state  referendum"- 
to  the  men  of  the  state  on  the  question  of  suffrage  for 
women,  that  is,  suffrage  for  that  state.   If  it  had  gone 
through  Congress  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  and 
been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures, 
made  up  of  men  at  that  time,  all  that  women  would  have 
gotten  by  amending  the  Constitution  after  doing  all  this 
work  and  spending  all  this  money,  would  be  the  right  to 
have  a  referendum.   So  no  woman  in  the  whole  country 
would  have  gotten  the  vote.   It  wouldn't  have  given  the 
vote  to  women.  Mrs.  McCormick  had  been  persuaded  by 
those — which  has  happened  again  and  again  in  our  experi 
ence — by  these  men  politicians,  who  were  all  friends  of 
their  fathers,  that  it  was  impossible,  impossible  to  get 


*The  Shaf roth-Palmer  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
March  2, 
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Fault   the  vote  for  all  the  women  by  a  federal  amendment.   It 
could  not  be  done,  the  one  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  had 
labored  on  all  these  years.   They  said,  "She  never  got 
it,  and  if  you  look  across  the  world  at  that  time  [blank 
tape]  excepting  for  Wyoming  and  the  few  states  like  Idaho 
and  Montana  and  some  provinces  in  other  countries,  there 
was  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where  a  woman  could  vote." 
There  was  no  place  in  Latin  America  where  a  woman  could 
vote.   There  was  no  place  in  Africa  where  a  woman  could 
vote.   There  was  no  place  in  Asia  where  a  woman  could 
vote.   And  in  Europe  the  only  place  was  Finland,  which 
was  a  dependency  of  Russia;  it  was  a  province,  I  presume, 
but  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  was  not 
an  independent  country.  And  there  were  some  territories 
down  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand—not  the  whole  countries, 
but  some  place  where  women  of  Australia  or  the  women  of 
New  Zealand  could  vote — I  think  there  were  some  provinces 
in  both;  I'm  not  quite  sure.   But  if  you  looked  over  the 
world,  it  was  an  unheard-of,  unthought-of  thing.   A  few 
people  out  in  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  so  on,  a  tiny 
minority  in  our  country;  and  in  Finland,  a  tiny  minority 
in  all  of  Europe,  not  even  an  independent  country;  and 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  not  even  countries  either, 
just  in  sections. 

So  they  persuaded  her  that  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
and  what  we  had  been  trying  to  do  the  whole  year  and 
having  a  big  procession  for  and  all  the  lobbying  and 
everything  else,  was  doomed  to  defeat.   It  couldn't  be 
done.   The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  gradually — they  said 
gradually  the  state  referendums,  some  of  them,  were  won, 
and  by  making  it  obligatory  to  have  a  referendum  to  all 
the  states,  some  more  would  be  won. 

That,  I  thought  was  the  most  terrible  proposal  that 
could  ever  be  made.   So  I  went  back  to  Washington,  and 
we  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  national  board  of 
the  National  American  and  practically  our  whole  board — I 
remember  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
people  on  our  board,  and  Mrs.  Burns,  and  several  others- 
went  up  and  met  with  the  national  board.   They  summoned 
all  their  people  from  all  over  the  country  to  this 
national  board  meeting. 

We  tried  to  explain  why  we  thought  that  this  amend 
ment,  which  had  been  announced  in  1878,  introduced  in 
Congress  by  one  of  the  California  men,  one  which  Susan 
B.  Anthony  had  worked  for  so  heard  year  after  year — we 
said  everything  we  could  think  of  as  to  why  we  should 


Fault   continue  it.   I'm  sure  all  the  people  on  the  board  were 
very  conscientious  people,  trying  to  do  the  best  they 
could  for  women.  But  they  said,  "Well,  we  know  so 
little  and  Mrs.  McCormick  has  all  these  positions  and 
friends  in  Congress  who  know  so  much  about  it  all  and 
think  it  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  have  already 
introduced  it." 

Miss  Addams  sat  there  for  two  days,  and  I  think  she 
was — we  always  thought  she  was  completely  with  us,  more 
than  anybody  else,  because  she  had  been  the  person  to 
propose  the  resolution  that  we  go  down  there  [to  Wash 
ington]  in  the  beginning.   So  it  was  a  very  sorrowful 
few  days  that  we  spent  there.  We  just  got  nowhere.  We 
certainly  did  fail.  Whether  we  could  have  done  it  better 
I  don't  know.   But  I  think.  We  had  very  sincere  and 
honest  people  like  Mrs.  William  Kent,  very  powerful 
people,  and  so  our  little  board  was  completely  united. 
There  wasn't  a  dissenting  person  on  our  little  Congres 
sional  Union  board  which  we  had  still.   And  we  just 
couldn't  convince  them. 

So  they  said,  "We  think  we'd  better  go  ahead  and 
continue  our  effort  all  over  the  country  for  the  state 
referendums  and  it  will  be  a  help.   It  will  make  it 
easier  to  have  a  referendum  because  sometimes  a  legis 
lature  refuses."  That  was  their  philosophy. 

So  then  this  idea  that  we  had  all  had  of  packing  up 
and  getting  back  to  our  respective  homes  as  soon  as  we 
could  really  vanished,  because  we  thought,  "We  can't 
go  away  and  leave  the  whole  woman  movement  without 
anybody  working  in  Congress  if  women  are  ever  going  to 
get  the  vote." 


The  Congressional  Union  Reconfirmed 


Paul»   So  then  we  t  started  in.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
little  Congressional  Union  then,  you  see. 

Fryt   Which  Mrs.  McCormick  was  it  who  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
congressional  committee? 

Fault  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  daughter 
of  Mark  Hanna. 


That  was 
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Fry:   Around  January  I  think. 

Paul:   Well,  we  continued  along  with  our  same  little  basement 

office,  and  the  first  thing  that  happened  was  that  women 
over  the  whole  country  who  just  naturally,  without  any 
argument  from  us  or  anybody  else,  thought  this  was  a 
very  fatal  mistake  [this  step]  that  the  National  American 
had  taken.   And  the  first  group,  as  a  group  to  act,  was 
out  in  Minnesota.   They  sent  word  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  come  out  and  explain  this  whole  thing  to  the 
women  there  because  they  were  very  much  opposed  to 
dropping  the  Amendment  they  had  all  been  working  for  and 
that  they  were  all  committed  to. 

So  I  did  go  out  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  that  they 
had,  and  spent  about  a  week  I  guess.   Quite  a  great 
many  of  their  own  board — the  meeting  that  they  got  up 
was  presided  over  by  their  state  president,  Mrs.  Euland. 
She  was  a  Scandinavian  woman,  very  fine  woman.   They 
had  a  splendid  group  of  women  out  in  Minnesota.   Anyway, 
a  good  many  of  them  wanted  to  become  members  and  asso 
ciate  themselves  with  us,  but  we  didn't  have  any--we  did 
have  a  little  [individual]  membership;  I  suppose  they 
paid  a  dollar  or  something  but  I  don't  remember  much 
about  that. 

But  then  the  state  of  Maryland,  led  by  Mrs.  Donald 
Hooker,  a  remarkable  woman,  a  wonderful,  marvelous,  mar 
velous  person,  who  had  a  great  command  over  her  own 
branch — they  would  do  anything  she  told  them  to  do — the 
whole  branch  voted  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  old 
National  American,  withdraw  from  it  completely,  broke 
with  them  completely  and  wanted  to  join  with  us.   So 
then  we  suddenly,  not  wanting  in  the  least  to  become  a 
national  organization,  had  a  branch.   And  we  suddenly 
had  some  individual  women  out  in  Minnesota. 

That  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  I  took  a  trip. 
I  went  to  a  great  many--I  don't  know  how  many—states. 
I  spoke  to  the  state  boards  trying  to  get  them,  not  to 
join  us  because  we  didn't  want  to  be  an  organization, 
but  to  try  to  get  them  to  refuse  to  go  along  with  this 
new  Shaf roth-Palmer  bill. 

Fry:   Also,  about  this  same  time  there  was  discussion  by  your 
group  of  the  strategy  of  holding  the  party  in  power 
responsible,  in  the  1914-  election  campaigns. 

Paul:   That  was  formally  adoped  later.   This  split  was  over 
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Paul i   this  thing.  When  the  split  began  we  had  already 
started  our  paper  the  Suffragist  [November,  1913]- 
Everything  I'm  saying  is  down  there  because  we  took  it 
up  week  by  week.  We  got  the  Suffragist  out  every  week. 
The  main  thing  we  labored  on  and  talked  about  all  the 
time  was  the  importance  of  sticking  to  the  original 
amendment.   There  you  will  find  page  after  page 
after  page  after  page.   It  was  about  all  we  talked 
about.  We  sent  the  paper,  of  course,  all  over  the 
country  wherever  we  could  get  anybody  to  take  it. 

And  then  Crystal  Eastman  (she  was  on  our  national 
board)  went  out  on  one  of  these  very  successful  trips 
across  the  states  trying  to — we  had  only  one  thing- 
trying  to  get  people  to  come  back  to  the  original 
amendment . 

Fryi   Who  did  you  see  when  you  went  to  these  states?  The 
chapters  of  the  National  American? 

Paul i  We  went  to  the  state  committees  of  the  National  American, 
with  whom  we  had  been  working  the  whole  previous  year. 
So  we  knew  them.   They  had  come  to  Washington;  we  had 
corresponded  with  them.  We  also  gradually,  without 
wanting  it  or  thinking  about  it,  we  suddenly  found  that 
we  were  getting  little  branches  in  different  states  who 
would  not  go  along  with  the  other  amendment.   That's 
the  only  thing  that  caused  the  Woman's  Party  to  come 
into  being. 

Fryi   Was  this  when  your  amendment  was  the  Mondell?* 

Pauli  We  didn't  have  any  name  for  it  then.  Shaf roth-Palmer 
was  because  Shafroth  was  a  senator  and  Palmer  was  a 
House  man,  and  they  introduced  it. 

[Interruption  for  adjustment  of  furnace  thermostat. } 

We  still  didn't  have  any  idea  of  having  a  national 
organization,  of  being  anything  very  permanent,  although 
it  looked  as  though  we  might  have  to  be  permanent  to  get 
the  old  National  American  to  come  back  to  the  fold  on 
the  subject  of  which  amendment  we  were  working  for. 


*According  to  Irwin  (ibid.),  the  Amendment  at  this  time 
was  referred  to  in  the  name  of  its  main  sponsors  in 
Congress — the  "Bristow-Mondell  Amendment,"  and  later 
became  the  "Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment." 
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Pauli      You  see  what  an  extraordinary  situation  it  was. 

Fry:   At  this  point,  did  you  still  prefer  to  work  with  the 
National  American,  if  they  had  let  you? 

Paul:   We  never  thought  of  being  anything  but  the  National 

American.   There  had  been  for  a  long  time  two  groups, 
one  the  National  and  one  the  American.   This  was  before 
I  ever  came  along.   By  the  time  we  arrived  everybody 
was  in  just  one. 

Supposing  you  belonged  to  a  church  and  the  church 
suddenly  went  off  on  something  quite  contrary  to  what  it 
was  formed  to  do.   You  wouldn't  be  thinking  about 
whether  you  wanted  to  work  with  them  or  not.   You  would 
be  thinking  about  bringing  them  back  to  what  they  should 
be  working  for,  what  we  thought  they  should  be  working 
for. 

We  discovered  that  there  was  immense  support  for 
our  view.   For  instance,  the  most  powerful  woman  in  the 
women's  movement  in  California,  in  your  state,  was  your 
own  Mrs.  Kent  on  our  board.   I  think  everybody  out 
there — I  never  heard  of  anybody  who  didn't  support  the 
position  we  took.   Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  was  in  the 
College  Woman's  League.   And  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.   All 
these  people  were  great  followers  there.   Maud  Younger- 
she  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  that  state. 

You  see,  it  was  such  an  unheard-of  thing  when  women 
who  had  worked  for  a  long  time,  for  generation  after 
generation  and  had  seen  steady  progress  made,  suddenly 
_saw]  it  completely  abandoned,  because  you  see,  they 
_National  American]  were  completely  abandoning  the 
vote-for-women  campaign  federally. 

Fry:    I  understand  that  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  were  leaders  in  the  National  American,  said  that 
the  Shafroth-Palmer  bill  was  just  to  be  a  supplement  to 
the  other  one.   Did  you  understand  this,  and  could  you 
explain  that  to  me?  How  could  it  be  a  supplement? 

Pauls  Well,  I  suppose  it  could  be,  being  an  attempt  to  oblige 
legislatures  to  have  a  referendum.   Some  of  them  might 
be  successful,  and  then  that  would  give  more  support  in 
Congress  as  it  would  then  be  a  suffragist  state  and 
would  be  more  apt  to  support  it.   I  suppose  that  way  it 
could  be. 
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Paul i      But  of  course  when  you  face  it,  when  you  go  down 

to  see  a  man  and  your  measure  is  introduced  and  you  speak 
before  a  committee  and  the  hearings  and  so  on,  and  you 
speak  for  the  one  that's  going  to  give  the  vote  for 
women  if  it  ever  goes  through,  and  other  people  speak 
for  the  other  measure  before  Congress,  which  is  to  make 
a  referendum  (for  the  men  of  the  state,  not  the  women 
of  the  state)  obligatory;  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  sign  a  petition,  to  an  ordinary  congressman  or 
to  an  ordinary  woman  it's  a  very  complicated  situation. 
And  so  these  women  [we  talked  to]  absolutely  couldn't 
comprehend  why,  when  Miss  Anthony  had  been  going  down 
there  [to  Washington  D.C.]  year  after  year  and  they'd 
all  been  supporting  what  she  was  going  for,  why  they 
suddenly  dropped  it.  And  I  don't  see,  I  can't  imagine, 
I  really  never  could  comprehend  any  reason  whatsoever 
for  it.   [Laughter.]  But  it  went  on.  They  continued 
their  campaign.   I'm  not  sure  what  year  they  gave  it  up. 
There  was  a  convention,  I  think,  in  Louisville,  where 
they  voted  it  down. 

Fry i   It  wasn't  terribly  long  after  that. 

Paul i   You  see,  we  got  into  the  war  in  191?.  And  since  the 

whole  National  American  devoted  itself  to  the  war  effort 
and  practically  ceased  everything,  it  more  or  less  left 
the  field  to  us.   So  after  a  time  we  didn't  realize  that 
there  was  any  counter-force  at  all.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  working  for  the  original  amendment. 

But  our  whole  coming  into  being  as  a  separate  organi 
zation  and  continuing  was  due — If  they  hadn't  introduced 
that  Shafroth-Palmer  we  never  would  have  thought  of 
having  a  separate  organization.   I'm  sure  we  would  have 
closed  up  our  headquarters  and  gone  back  to  our  respective 
lives,  whatever  we  were  trying  to  do  before  we  went 
down  there. 

Fry i   What  would  you  have  gone  back  to? 

Fault   I?  I  don't  know  because  [laughter]  I  haven't  stopped 
to  think  about  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  didn't  do 

this. 

Fry i   I  can't  imagine  you  not  being  in  the  suffrage  movement. 

Paul i   Oh  no,  I  don't  know.   I  certainly  [would  have  been]  in 
the  suffrage  movement.   I  don't  know  if  I  would  have- -I 
was  in  the  suffrage  movement  when  I  was  a  student  in 
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Fault   England,  and  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.   You  can  do  all  those  little  things  and 
still  it's  not  your  life. 

Fry:  I  read  somewhere,  I  think  it  was  in  somebody's  thesis-- 
they  mentioned  that  you  one  time  thought  that  you  would 
be  a  college  professor. 

Paul:   I  suppose  everybody  in  those  pioneer  days,  when  there 
weren't  very  many  women  going  to  college  anyway  and 
almost  no  women  taking  their  doctor's  degree,  it  would 
have  been  a  natural  thing  to  do.   The  few  women  who  were 
graduate  students  the  same  time  I  was,  I  guess  they  all 
became  college  professors. 

I  had  what  was  called  the  Moore  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.   I  was  so  surprised  when  I 
met  Dr.  Crawford  (out  in  California)  and  she  was,  of 
course,  such  a  very  distinguished  dean  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California.   When  she  began 
to  be  active  in  our  campaign,  I  met  her  once  when  she 
came  to  Washington.   She  told  me  that  she  had  studied 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  had  the  Moore 
fellowship.   I  said,  "Well  of  all  things!   I  had  the 
Moore  fellowship  I  don't  know  whether  before  or  after 
you" — I  guess  she  must  have  been  after  me,  I'm  not  sure. 
I  remember  that  it  was  after  I  had  come  back  from  England 
where  I  had  been  imprisoned  as  you  know.   Everybody  I 
knew  I  supposed  looked  rather  askance,  rather  embarrassed 
to  know  a  person  who  had  been  in  prison.   Certainly 
everybody  in  my  family,  everybody  from  Swarthmore,  it 
seemed  to  me  everybody  thought  it  was  rather  a  disgrace 
ful  episode  in  my  life.   I  went  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  when  I  came  back.   I  had  gotten  a  master's 
degree  before  I  went  to  Europe  and  had  studied  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham  and  the  University  of  London 
(the  School  of  Economics);  so  when  I  went  back  I  thought 
that  now  I  would  finish  it  up. 

I  remember  Christabel  Pankhurst  coming  to  me  when  I 
was  in  London  and  saying,  "Wouldn't  you  stay  on  as  an 
organizer  for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union?" 
They  paid  a  very  tiny  sum,  but  up  to  that  time  I  had  been 
paying  all  my  own  expenses.   I  said,  "No,  I've  started 
to  get  this  doctor's  degree;  I  think  I'd  like  to  go  back 
and  finish  it." 

So  I  went  back  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  had  taken  my  master's  degree.   The  professor  of 
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Paul i   economics,  whose  name  was  Dr.  Simon  Patton — he  was  a 
very  great  professor  in  my  opinion — came  to  me  and 
asked,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  thought  I  had  burned  all  my  bridges 
that  time  when  I  went  to  prison.   I  didn't  think  I 
could  ever  aspire  to  any  honor  like  this." 

He  said,  "Oh,  we  don't  think  that  way  at  all.   If 
you'd  like  to  have  the  Moore  Fellowship,  it's  now  open, 
and  we  want  to  offer  it  to  you."  So — I  felt  just — oh 
so  grateful  to  this  man. 

[Tape  off.   Interruption  for  dinner  preparation.] 
Fry i   How  did  Mrs.  Belmont  come  over  to  you? 
Paul i   You  know  Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  don't  you,  who  she  was. 
Fry«   Was  she  Max  Eastman's  wife? 

Paul i   Sister.   Crystal  Eastman  was  one  of  those  on  our  little 
Congressional  Union  committee,  our  original  committee. 
She  was  very  helpful.   You  know  her  mother  was  one  of 
the  first  women,  perhaps  the  first  woman  minister  in 
America,  very,  very  well  known  in  the  women's  movement. 

Fry i   Did  she  work  in  suffrage  or  equal  rights? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  whether  she  worked  or  not,  but  she  was  the 
mother  of  Crystal  who  worked.   Crystal  went  to  Vassar. 

Fry i   Well,  you  would  know  if  her  mother  was  a  part  of  it. 

Paul i  Well,  I  think  her  mother  died  before  I  ever  knew  Crystal. 
She  was  just  a  tradition  of  being  one  of  the  first  woman 
ministers  in  the  country.   Crystal  was  a  member  from  the 
time  she  went  on  our  committee  until  she  died.   She  knew 
so  many  people,  and  she  was  always  trying  to  get  them 
to  come  in  and  help  in  the  campaign.   She  took  one  trip 
over  the  country  which  was  very  successful  and  where  she 
got  a  great  great  deal  of  help. 

Fryt   Was  this  the  same  time  that  you  took  yours  around  for 
the  opposition  to  the  Shafroth-Palmer  amendment? 

Pauli  No,  she  did  it  first. 
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Paul:      So — she  was  always  insisting  that  we  do  something 

to  get  Mrs.  Belmont  to  take  part  in  this  movement  because 
she  was  somebody  everybody  knew  about  because  of  her 
great  wealth,  and  so  on.   I  remember  when  we  were  getting 
up  this  first  procession  I  don't  know  how  many  people 
were  always  insisting  that  we  give  a  very  prominent 
place  to  Mrs.  Belmont,  that  she  was  the  sort  of  person 
who  liked  to  be  known  to  everybody  and  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  so  on. 

So  they  said,  "What  you  must  do  is  put  her  on  one 
of  the  three  floats."   I  thought,  "What  a  funny  lady 
she  must  be,  to  want  to  be  on  a  float."   I  never  had 
heard  of  anybody  who  wanted  to  do  that.   You  had  to 
labor  and  toil  to  get  people  to  sit  up  above  all  the 
crowd  and  be  on  a  float.   But  I  thought  that  since  they 
all  said  I  must  write  to  Mrs.  Belmont  I  wrote  her  a 
letter  asking  her  if  she  would  preside  over  one  of 
the  floats  in  this  first  big  procession.   I  don't 
think  she  even  answered  me.   I  guess  she  thought  I 
was  another  lunatic  come  into  the  movement  to  ask  her 
to  go  on  a  float. 

But  then  when  Crystal  was  always  pursuing  this  and 
I  said,  "Well,  I  did  do  what  you  asked  me--I  asked  her 
to  be  on  a  float."  Suddenly  one  day  I  had  a  telephone 
message  from  Mrs.  Belmont  asking  me  if  I  would  come  in 
and  have  dinner  with  her  and  then  spend  the  night  so  we 
could  discuss  the  whole  break  that  we  had  had  over  the 
new  amendment.   She  was  always  working,  of  course,  for 
the  old  National  American,  and  I  think  perhaps  paying 
for  their  headquarters,  it  was  very  much  [?]. 

So  I  went  up  and  had  dinner  with  her.   Then  I  spent 
the  night  there.   She  was  one  of  these  people  who  doesn't 
like  to  go  to  bed  until  very,  very,  very  late.   So  she 
wanted  to  talk,  on  and  on  and  on.   We  talked  the  whole 
evening  until  two  in  the  morning  or  something  like  that. 
I  guess  that  night  she  said  that  she  had  decided  that 
we  were  the  ones  who  would  be  able  to  put  the  amendment 
through,  and  it  was  insanity  to  be  starting  on  just 
getting  a  referendum  to  the  men  of  the  states.   So  most 
of  the  people  of  course  didn't  sever  their  relations 
with  the  old  National.   They  just  belonged  to  both. 
But  she  definitely  cut  off  all  her  connections — 

[End  of  Tape  10,  Side  A.   No  words  were  lost  here  in 
the  tape  copying. J 
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[Tape  10,  Side  B] 

— some  form  of  an  organization. 

I  think  the  issue  was  over- 


It  was  very  simple  maybe, 
elaborate  one. 


Maybe  they  were  a  more 


This  was  before  a  constitution  was  drawn  up.   Do  you 
remember  any  discussions  over  whether  to  have  a  general 
election  for  officers  by  the  general  membership? 

I  think  we  always  did.  You  see,  we  were  such  a  tiny 
little  group.   Whatever  we  drew  up — we  had  lawyers  on 
our  little  board  like  Mrs.  Gillette,  as  I  told  you,  the 
dean  and  founder  of  the  Western  College  of  Law — I  think 
we  probably  just  asked  one  of  them  to  do  all  that  sort 
of  thing  for  us.   I  don't  remember  a  thing  about  it. 

It  was  probably  just  part  of  your  ordinary  evolution,  so 
you  wouldn't  especially  mark  it  in  your  own  memory. 

Whoever  this  Mrs.  Reed  was—you  say  she  was  writing  us 
letters — 

Ivy  Kellerman  Reed.   Also  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker  was 
involved  trying  to  help  get  a  constitution  written,  and 
so  forth. 

Yes,  she  was  the  one  who  joined  almost  immediately, 
before  Mrs.  Belmont  even.  At  the  time  she  joined  she 
was  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  prominent  people.   So 
anything  she  asked  we  would  certainly  have  done.  Maybe 
she  was  the  one  who  did  get  us  a  constitution.   (I  can't 
remember  one  thing  about  getting  the  constitution. ) 

Well,  okay. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  involved  and  devoted  and  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  workers  we  ever  had. 


Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  Opposition 


Fryt   Was  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  ever  sympathetic  to  your  cause 
after  the  Shafroth-Palmer  amendment  was  put  in? 
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Paul:   See,  she  was  International  president.   I  guess  we  mostly 
heard  of  her  as  International  president. 

Fry:    Then? 
Paul:   Then. 

Fry:    I  thought  she  would  be  in  on  the  National  American  board 
meetings. 

Paul:.  No,  no. 

Fry:  Wasn't  she.  there? 

Paul:  I  never  heard  of  her. 

Fry:  Carrie  Chapman  Catt? 

Paul:   I  never  heard  of  her  being  present  at  anything.   She 
was  International  president.   She  was  supposed  to  be 
looking  after  things  in  Europe.   This  was  something 
Susan  B.  Anthony  really  started,  the  whole  international. 
She  went  over  to  Germany  and  started  it. 

I  don't  know  what  she  was  before,  but  when  we  came 
along  she  was  International  president.*  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  her,  we  had  a  big  mass  meeting  in  one  of  the 
theaters  in  Washington  the  night  before  our  great  parade-- 
our  first  procession,  we  called  it,  not  a  parade  [March 
3,  1913].   We  asked  Mrs.  Catt  to  be  the  great  speaker 
on  this  occasion  as  the  International  president  of  this 
whole  movement.   She  did.   I  didn't  go  to  the  meeting 
because  I  think  the  meeting  was  the  night  that  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  I  were  going  over  to  see  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  about  sending  police.   I  remember  the  meeting 
was  going  on  and  I  didn't  even  get  to  the  meeting. 

Fry:   Yes,  you  told  me  about  that. 

Paul:   That  was  the  meeting  where  Mrs.  Catt  made  a  very  splendid 
speech,  the  night  before  our  procession.   We  asked  her 
to  do  it.   I  don't  know  whether  she  spent  her  time  in 
Europe.   I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  about  her  one  way 


*Carrie  Chapman  Catt  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  December,  1915- 
She  remained  the  United  States  leader  of  the  International 
until  1923.   The  outgoing  NAWSA  board  in  December,  1915 
voted  to  begin  the  considerable  effort  that  was  to  be 
required  in  dropping  the  Shaf roth-Palmer  amendment  eventually. 
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Pauli   or  the  other  until  the  end  of  our  first  year  in  Washing 
ton  at  the  national  convention  where  we  paid,  as  I  told 
you,  an  enormous  rent  for  this  hall  and  expenses  enter 
taining  the  board  and  such  things.  At  that  convention 
I  had  to  make  the  report  for  the  Congressional  Committee, 
which  I  did.   I  remember  when  I  finished  Mrs.  Catt  arose. 
I  don't  know  that  I  had  ever  seen  her  or  spoken  with  her 
before.   She  was  there,  of  course  a  very  important  person 
in  that  national  convention.   I  remember  her  getting  up 
and  saying  after  I  finished  the  report,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  tail  is  really  wagging  the  dog."  Isn't 
that  something  they  say? 

Fryt    Something  like  that. 

Paul i   That  idea.   She  said,  "Here  is  somebody  telling  about  an 
of ficial^ organ  that  they  have,  and  it's  only  a  committee. 
What  business  has  a  committee  having  an  official  organ, 
getting  out  a  weekly  paper?"  I  remember  this  very  well 
[laughing]  because  it  was  such  agony  to  us  to  get  it 
out,  and  we  expected  a  little  praise!   She  said  that 
this  was  all  wrong.   "We  have  to  do  something  about 
this,  this  relationship.   This  committee  is  getting  to 
be  more  prominent  than  the  mother,  the  organization 
itself." 

So  she  made  this  protest,  and  then  the  treasurer, 
as  I  said  [laughing],  got  up  and  made  this  protest:  What 
in  the  wide  world  did  we  mean  by  not  turning  all  the 
$27,000  they  raised  into  her  treasury?  That's  when  Miss 
[Jane]  Addams  got  up  and  said  this  was  according  to  the 
agreement.   She  made  a  very  fine  speech. 

But  nobody  that  I  had  heard  of  said  anything  to 
support  Mrs.  Catt.   Usually,  you  know,  in  a  convention 
people  don't  say  very  much.  They  all  sit  and  listen. 

Then  the  next  time,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  of  Mrs. 
Catt — but  I  don't  want  all  this  recorded  down  [and 
attributed]  to  me. 

Fryi  It  sounds  like  something  so  far  that  we  could  find 
anyway  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  It's 
already  in  print. 

Paul:   I  know,  but  you  don't  like  to  be  seeming  to  be  hostile 
to  any  of  your  fellow-workers. 

Then  we  had  the  division  over  the  Shaf roth-Palmer.  As 
far  as  I  know  Mrs.  Catt  didn't  ever  appear  in  that  one 
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PAUL:  way  or  the  other  or  have  anything  to  do  with  that 

except  of  course  that  she  was  officially  connected  with 
the  side  that  was  working  for  the  Shaf roth-Palmer. 

Then — I'm  sure  I  told  you  this--Zona  Gale  was  a 
famous  writer  at  that  time,  greatly  respected  and  greatly 
admired.   She  had  belonged  to  us,  as  so  many  people  did, 
formally  joined  us  and  'also  kept  on  with  the  old  National 
American.   She  conceived  the  plan  of  having  a  meeting 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  which  she  arranged,  at  which  the 
two  groups  would  meet  together  and  iron  out  their  dif 
ferences  and  we  would  have  one  society  again  and  not 
have  two.   This  was — I  don't  know  which  year,  but  I 
imagine  around  1918. 

Fry:   That  late? 

Paul:   I'm  not  sure  about  that  date.   It  might  have  been, 

because,  you  see,  the  war  came,  and  then  Dr.  Shaw  and  I 
guess  almost  all  her  officers  took  different  positions 
in  the  defense  movement  in  Washington,  official  positions, 
I  suppose  they  were  paid,  I  don't  know  about  that.   But 
they  gave  all  their  time  and  all  activity  that  we  were 
aware  of  ceased.   So  it  was  much  better  for  us.   We 
didn't  have  any  friction  because  there  was  nobody  to 
have  any  friction  with;  they  were  all  over  in  this 
other  camp. 

I  think  it  was  at  this  time,  somewhere  along  there, 
that  they  had  their  Louisville  convention  and  withdrew 
the  Shaf roth-Palmer. 

Fry:   In  late  1917.  according  to  my  chronology,  they  voted  to 
back  the  federal  amendment.   The  Shaf roth-Palmer  may 
have  been  withdrawn  even  before  then,  but  they  still 
wanted  to  put  their  emphasis  on  state-by-state  referenda. 
Is  that  right?  And  then  finally  in  late — 

Paul:   No,  this  convention  was  over  the  Shaf roth-Palmer.   That 
was  what  this  fight  was  about,  whatever  year  it  was. 

Fry:   And  it  was  in  Louisville. 

Paul:   It's  my  recollection.   And  I'm  almost  certain  that  Mabel 
Vernon  attended  it.   I  think  she  told  me  about  being 
there.   I  think  she  was  out  in  Nevada  helping  Miss 
Martin  somewhere  in  that  campaign;  I  guess  that  campaign 
was  191^.   Then  there  was  a  later  campaign  out  there 
[when  Anne  Martin  ran  for  Senate].   Anyway  she  was 
somewhere  in  the  West  and  she  went  down  to  this  convention, 
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Fault   I  guess  that  was  it. 

Anyway  they  did  vote  to  do  it  [drop  the  Shafroth- 
Palmer J . 

Now  what  time  of  year  and  what  year  was  it  that 
Zona  Gale  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  groups? 
It  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  because  I  don't  think  there  was  much  friction  when 
they  were  busy  in  war  work  and  we  were—they  had  no  use 
for  us,  of  course.  And  Jeannette  Rankin  was  one  of  those 
Mrs.  Catt  was  very  angry  with  because  she  cast  this  vote 
against  the  war.   That  was  1917.   So  Mrs.  Catt  must  have 
been  there  then.   Because  I  remember  about  her  terrific 
appeal  against  Miss  Rankin. 

At  this  meeting,  as  I  recall  it,  Zona  Gale  told  of 
the  importance  of  working  together  and  not  having  a 
moment  in  which  women  couldn't  get  along  together,  and 
so  on.   That  was  her  general  theme. 

I  think  I  spoke  then  and  said  that  we  were  in  harmony 
with  everything  she  said,  of  course,  but  we  were  certain 
ly  not  going  to  abandon  the  amendment  we  were  working 
for.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  up  for  her  point 
of  view,  and  she  said,  "All  I  wish  to  say  is,  I  will 
fight  you  to  the  last  ditch." 

I'll  never  forget  her  speech,  because  it  was  so 
cryptic.  And  up  she  got  and  walked  out.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  whole  attempt.   I  guess  that's  the  last  time 
I  ever  saw  her. 

Fry:   There's  a  letter  she  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  in  191^ 
in  which  she  disclaims  the  activists,  strategy  of  Con 
gressional  Union.   She  wanted  the  world  to  know  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Paul:   I'm  sure  of  that,  I'm  sure  that  was  her  attitude. 
Fry:   Do  you  remember  her  letter? 

Paul:  No,  I  never  heard  of  it.   I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  there 
was  a  letter.  But  she  was  completely  remote  from  our 
experience.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  her  very  much  as 
far  as  I  can  remember.   I  remember  one  time  that  I  did 
actually  talk  to  her.   (I  can't  really  remember  when  it 
was.   It  might  have  been  perhaps  at  that  first  procession 
in  Washington  when  she  made  this  big  speech  for  us.)  But 
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Paul:   I  remember  she  said,  "I  have  always  felt  that  I  enlisted 
for  life  when  I  went  into  this  movement."  She  was 
opposing  the  idea  that  we  had  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  the  vote.   She  said,  "When  you  have  more  experience 
you'll  know  that  it's  a  much  longer  fight  than  you  have 
any  idea  of." 


Impact  of  Congressional  Union's  5#  of  the  Suffragists 


Fry:   Another  thing  that  National  American  kept  saying,  after 
you  really  got  started,  was  that  the  Congressional  Union 
(or  the  Woman's  Party,  depending  on  what  year  they  were 
saying  this)  only  had  about  5$  of  the  suffragists  and 
they  had  the  other  95$. 

Paul:   I'm  sure  that  was  true. 

Fry:    I  wondered  if  true,  how  important  it  was. 

Paul:   [Laughing.]  Well,  of  course  it  would  have  been  easier 

for  us  if  we'd  had  all  the  ninety-five.  But  it  certainly 
was  true.  There  was  no  question  at  all  about  it.  That's 
of  course  what  made  our  work  much  much  more  difficult. 

Fry:   Was  the  rank  and  file  out  in  the  states  really  divided? 
Did  a  number  of  them  belong  to  both,  for  instance,  after 
you  got  all  set  up? 

Paul:   I  told  you  how  we  never  would  have  had  enough  to  have  a 
society,  never  would  have  had  a  society  forced  upon  us, 
if  there  hadn't  been  some  support  for  the  old  amendment. 
That  was  just  a  question,  I  think,  of  there  being  so 
few  women  in  any  organization.   The  old  National  American 
was  a  small  organization,  a  tiny  little  organization. 

I  know  when  I  went  down  to  Washington  I  was  driven 
by  their  headquarters  in  New  York  when  we  were  the 
Congressional  Committee.   I  was  given  a  list  of  their 
leading  members  so  I  could  get  started  on  our  congression 
al  work.   I  started  out  to  call  on  every  one  of  these 
members  or  telephone  or  in  some  way  to  get  in  touch  with 
them.   I  worked  for  quite  a  good  many  days  before  I 
found  a  single  one,  because  they  had  either  moved  away 
or  they  had  died;  somehow  or  other  there  was  no  trace 
of  them. 

I  went  on  and  on  and  finally — of  course  I  knew  Mrs. 
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Paul i  Kent  was  there,  my  predecessor — and  I  went  around  to  call 
on  her.   She  was  of  course  the  best  person  in  the  world 
one  could  have  to  work  with.  And  then  I  knew  about  Miss 
Gillette,  the  founder  of  the  Western  College  of  Law,  and 
I  went  to  see  her  and  she  became  our  treasurer.  And 
Mrs.  Kent  agreed  to  go  on  our  little  committee  and  so 
did  Miss  Gillette.  And  the  third  person  I  found  who 
was  actually  living  in  Washington  was  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner 
who  later  became  the  first  Civil  Service  Commissioner  in 
the  United  State,  appointed  by  Wilson  when  we  got  the 
vote,  the  first  thing  he  did  after  we  got  the  vote.   So 
she  agreed  to  be  our  press  chairman.   So  we  started  with 
three  people i   the  treasurer,  a  press  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Kent,  a  former  chairman  who  was  just  one  of  our--she 
gave  our  first  donation  to  us  for  our  headquarters, 
which  was  $5  a  month.   It  wasn't  until  we  got  $5  a 
month  promised  that  we  dared  even  to  have  a  little  head 
quarters.   Before  that  we  had  to  just  work  from  our  own 
bedrooms;  Lucy  Burns'  bedroom,  my  bedroom  was  all  we 
had  before  that. 

You  can't  imagine  how  unimportant,  poor,  without 
any  reputation,  any  friends  or  anything — [laughing]  we 
wondered  what  we'd  taken  upon  ourselves.  And  then  when 
we  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  the  old  National  American 
by  their  taking  up  this  other  amendment  and  then  they 
didn't  even  want  us  to  be  a  member  of  their  society,  to 
be  an  affiliated  member  or  anything.   So  they  practically 
put  us  out.  And  we  practically  put  ourselves  out, 
because  we  weren't  going  to  be  part  of  anything  that 
was  working  for  the  Shaf roth-Palmer.  Well,  you  felt  all 
womanhood  almost  was  against  you.   So  every  word  they  say 
about  our  being  5/^--I'd  say  we  might  have  been  \%t  [laughter 
not  as  much  as  five. 

Fry i   But  later  on,  by  about  1916,  you  had  grown.   By  1917  I 

believe  you  had  organized  and  had  some  kind  of  a  chapter 
in  almost  every  state. 

Paul i  We  did,  of  course,  we  had  to.  We  couldn't  do  anything 
else. 

We  were  talking  about  people  who  joined  up  and  left 
the  old  National  American.  Another  one  was  Anne  Martin. 
She  was  the  head  of  her  [NAWSA]  state  branch  in  Nevada. 
She  left  them  completely  too  and  she  became  our  congres 
sional  chairman  and  she  continued  in  that  up  until  the 
time  she  ran  for  the  senate  herself. 

Fry i   What  I'm  trying  to  get  up  is  a  picture  from  you  on  the 
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Fryi    impact  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  versus  the  impact 
of  the  National  American. 

Fault   Impact  on  whom? 

Fry i    On  Congress  and  on  the  President,  in  getting  suffrage. 

Paul:   We  felt  that  we  were  the  one  that  made  all  of  the  impact, 
because  they  weren't  even  trying  to.   First  they  went 
off  working  only  for  state  ref erendums ,  officially,  and 
then  working  only  for  war,  officially,  so-- 

[_  Int  errup  t  ion.] 

You  see,  the  first  impression  we  probably  made  on 
Congress ,  was  not  whether  it  was  the  National  American 
or  ourselves.   It  was  that  big  processions  it  was  an 
impression  of  course  of  enthusiasm,  interest,  excitement 
on  the  part  of  women  which  they  probably  never  imagined, 
because  it  really  was  I  think  extremely  successful  and 
powerful,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity  because  it 
was  new  and  there  never  had  been  a  procession  in  Washing 
ton  with  women  before. 

Then  we  kept  them  up.   We  had  another  one  on  May  9- 
So  that's  one  way  in  which — it  wasn't  their  group  or  our 
group  or  any  group.   It  was  women  for  the  first  time 
being  conspicuous  enough  to  be  recognized  by  Congress  as 
demanding  something  they  wanted. 

And  then  you  see  when  you  talk  about  growing,  the 
coming  in  of  Mrs.  Belmont  brought  her  whole  Political 
Equality  Association  into  our  camp.   So  we  had  these 
accretions  that  came  without  any  thought  or  planning  on 
our  part,  but  just  because  of  the  fact  that  really  we 
were,  and  history  certainly  shows  we  were,  on  the  right 
track  in  keeping  to  this  original  amendment  demanding  in 
simple  English  the  vote,  which  all  women  could  comprehend, 
And  they  couldn't  very  well  comprehend  this  complicated 
business  of  petitions  and  so  on  being  obligatory  by 
action  of  Congress  through  the  medium  of  putting  it  in 
the  national  Constitution.   It  was  a  very  long  and 
complicated  process  to  try  to  get  the  vote. 


Assessing  Results  of  Holding  Party  in  Power  Responsible 
Paul:   That  first  summer  of  191^  we  really  went  into  the  political 
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Fault   field.  All  congressmen  could  comprehend  our  going 

around  and  campaigning  only  among  women  who  had  the  vote, 
to  arouse  them  to  use  that  vote  for  all  the  unenfranchised 
women.   That  certainly  was  an  enormous  turning  point 
in  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  us.  Because  even  if 
you  didn't  defeat  a  congressman,  after  all,  these  women 
voters  were  making  to  them  something  appealing  to  all 
their  altruism  and  selfishness  to  come  in  and  stand  by 
other  women  who  were  not  as  lucky  as  they  were.  And 
there  was  nothing  a  congressman  could  say  to  his  own 
women  voters  in  defense  of  not  doing  it. 

We  did  it  on  such  a  tiny  little  scale.  We  tried 
to  get  two  women  to  go  to  each  state.  We  paid  their 
expenses,  not  any  salary  but  expenses,  for  which  we 
raised  the  money  with  great  difficulty  but  did  pay  it 
all.   Mrs.  Belmont  and  a  few  people  like  that  helped  us 
to  make  it  possible.   They  had  this  meeting  up  in  her 
own  home  at  her  invitation,  August  191^,  when  we  adopted 
that  policy. 

Fry i   That  was  the  now  famous  meeting  at  Marble  House. 
Paul i   It  wasn't  so  famous. 

Fry«   Well,  when  you  research  awhile,  everything  keeps  refer 
ring  to  it. 

Paul i  Anyway,  she  invited  us  to  come  and  have  a  conference, 

which  we  were  going  to  have  anyway  to  draw  up  an  election 
policy,  to  have  it  there.   Doris  Stevens,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  organizers  that  we  ever  had  or  could  have, 
extremely  good,  went  up  in  advance  and  stayed  there, 
took  a  little  room  somewhere,  and  worked  with  all  the 
prestige  of  Mrs.  Belmont  behind  her.   She  got  all  the 
people  that  Mrs.  Belmont  thought  were  of  any  importance 
in  Newport  to  come  to  the  public  meeting  we  had  after 
we  had  the  meeting  in  her  home  and  adopted  this  policy. 

The  meeting  was  very  successful.   I  remember  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hepburn,  sister  of  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker,  was  the 
unquestioned  leader  of  the  suffragists  here  in  Connecti 
cut,  just  as  Mrs.  Hooker  was  the  unquestioned  leader  down 
in  Maryland.  Mrs.  Hepburn  came  to  that  meeting  at  Mrs. 
Belmont 's.   She  was  the  state  president  of  the  old  Nation 
al  American.  When  you  say,  did  many  of  the  leading 
women  leave,  well,  she  didn't  leave.   She  continued  as 
state  president  but  she  also  continued  as  one  of  our 
members  and  came  and  spoke  and  voted  at  that  meeting  up 
there  in  Mrs.  Belmont 's.   So  unanimously  we — 
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Paul i      I  made  the  main  proposal  at  the  meeting  what  we 

should  do,  and  then  Lucy  Burns,  who  was  a  very  eloquent 
speaker  made  a  long  speech,  I "remember,  showing  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  party,  how  very  bad  they  had  been  on 
this  subject.   And  of  course  the  attitude  of  President 
Wilson  was  completely  hostile,  and  so  when  we  took  the 
vote  it  was  unanimous. 

Then  I  remember  Mrs.  Belmont  standing  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  intensely  interested,  because  she  always  was 
a  great  fighter.   She  was  just  a  born  born  fighter. 
Whenever  there  was  a  fight  on  she  took  the  leadership. 
So  she  arose  and  said  she  wanted  to  do  what  she  could  to 
further  this  and  she  would  now  give  us  $5,000,  which  was 
the  biggest  gift  we  had  ever  had.   It  seemed  to  us 
enormous.   And  it  was,  for  us. 

Then  we  did  go  to  every  state  where  women  were  voting, 
sent  in  two  people  who  were  the  best  we  could  find  who 
were  willing  to  go.   Everyone  of  them  did  very,  very  good 
work.   At  the  end  of  the  campaign  there  wasn't  any  question 
now  in  the  minds  of  the  senators  from  those  states  that 
they  were  going  to  support  this  measure. 

I  remember  Senator  Wesley  Jones  from  Washington 
state.   Washington  was  one  of  the  recent  ones  that  had 
gotten  the  vote.   I  remember  that  we  were  trying  to 
have  somebody  get  up  and  begin  to  speak  about  this  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.   (You  can't  have  a  movement  to 
introduce  a  bill  with  nobody  ever  speaking  for  it  in 
public.)   I  remember  going  to  see  Senator  Jones  and  ask 
ing  him  what  time  I  could  see  him  in  the  morning.   He 
said,  "I'm  always  in  my  office  at  seven  o'clock."  [Laugh 
ing.]  That  impressed  me  so  much  because  I  felt  I  had  to 
get  down  there  at  seven.   I  don't  think  he  meant  that, 
but  anyway  I  made  a  great  effort  and  got  there  at  seven, 
when  he  began  his  work. 

^He  had  conducted  this  hearing  and  I  gave  you  a  copy 
of  it  £to  read]  which  Consuelo  sent  me,  of  the  Senate 
investigation  of  the  procession,  of  all  the  attacks-- 
they  weren't  really  attacks,  just  unfriendliness — that 
happened  that  day. 

Fry i   On  the  parade  in  March  of  1913. 

Paul i   Yes.   So  I  did  go  down  to  see  him  and  got  the  hearing 
arranged . 
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Fryt   This  was  the  hearing  for  the  investigation,  or  the 
hearing  on  the  [Bristow-]Mondell  bill? 

Fault   You  mustn't  say  Mondell  because  it  was  Mondell  one  year 
and  somebody  else  the  next  year. 

Fryt   Well,  1914— 

Fault   We  called  it  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.   That's 
the  reason  we  did  it,  deliberately,  to  try  to  educate 
the  women  of  the  country  that  that  was  the  Amendment, 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  we  were  working  for, 
that  they  had  all  been  working  together. 

Fry«   So  it  could  be  called  the  same  name  each  year. 

Fault   Not  so  it  would  be  called  the  same  each  year,  but  so 

that  it  would  be  called  by  a  name  that  the  women  would 
know  which  one  they  wanted  to  support,  we  hoped. 

Anyway,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Jones  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  make  a  speech  and  he  said,  "Yes."  At  that  time 
whatever  we  asked  those  few  men  from  those  states 
(Mondell,  whom  you  always  talk  about  was,  I  think,  from 
Wyoming—or  I  have  a  feeling  he  was  from  Washington.* 
Bristow  was  from  Kansas.   "Bristow-Mondell" — ) 

When  Senator  Jones  got  up  I  went  to  sit  in  the 
gallery,  very  proud  of  the  fact  we  were  going  to  have  a 
speech,  [laughing]  thinking  that  all  women  would  rally 
because  we  were  notifying  everybody,  and  all  senators 
would  be  enthused.   I  believe  that  nobody  was  on  the 
floor  excepting  Senator  Jones  making  his  speech,  and  I 
think  almost  nobody  was  in  the  gallery  except  for  myself. 
[Laughing.]  It  shows  what  worlds  we  had  to  do  before  we 
we  could  get  this  measure  through. 

But  that  was  just  the  beginning  of  making  the  congress- 

tmen  want  to  do  what  we  wanted  them  to  do ,  even  to  make  a 
speech  to  an  empty  house  and  gallery.   He  was  willing 
to  do  it  because  we  had  fought  out  in  that  state  and  had 
sent  a  very  wonderful  girl  out  there  to  do  it,  Margaret 
Whittemore,  with  somebody  else  with  her.   We  usually  had 
one  very  good  person  and  the  other  person  was  more  or 
less  an  assistant  so  they  wouldn't  be  all  alone. 


*Mondell  was  congressman  from  Wyoming. 
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Fault      When  you  said,  "impact  on  Congress,"  I  think  that 

by  organizing  the  women  voters  in  every  state  where  the 
women  had  the  vote,  when  a  new  one  came  in  like  Kansas 
we  went  there,  you  see.  And  Washington  was  a  new  state. 
Gradually  a  few  came,  but  then  immediately  we  got  those 
congressmen  by  including  them  in  whatever  election 
campaign  we  were  having.   So  after  the  first  election 
campaign,  which  was  in  191^.  we- went  next  in  1916  and 
and  we  kept  it  up  every  year  there  was  an  election 
until  by  the  end  I  feel  it  was  one  of  the  main  things 
that  put  the  Amendment  through  Congress. 

Fryi   Did  you  run  statistics  all  the  time?  Or  how  did  you 

assess  what  influence  this  policy  was  having  on  elections 
and  so  forth? 

Paul:   We  knew  pretty  well  from  the  attitude  of  the  men.   I 
remember,  for  instance,  a  man  from  Kansas  when  we  de 
cided  to  go  into  Kansas  which  had  just  been  enfranchised 
more  recently.   One  of  the  congressmen  from  Kansas 
telephoned  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  office  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  talk  with  him  about 
this  announcement  that  we  were  sending  two  women  out 
to  Kansas  to  warn  the  Kansas  women  to  oppose  him  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  supported  the  Democratic  caucus  of 
opposition  to  the  suffrage  amendment.   He  just  besought 
me  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.   He  just  went  to 
me  because  my  name  was  publicly  in  the  papers  as  having 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Naturally  no  congressman  wants  you  to  go  into  his 
district  against  him  even  when  he  can't  tell  and  you 
can't  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.   But  it  probably 
will  have  some  little  effect.   In  some  places  it 
probably  had  a  great  deal,  in  some  places  very  little. 
But  certainly  we  had  enough  so  it  was  recognized 
everywhere  in  Congress,  that  this  was  a  group  which  was 
attacking  anybody  in  the  one  place  it  could  attack- 
where  we  had  women  voters. 

So  we  had  this  meeting  in  California  at  the  time  of 
the  world's  fair  [Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  1915] 
where  we  had  a  booth  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  campaigns  you  know  all  about  that.  Part  of  that 
whole  effort  there  was  another  step  in  organizing  the 
voting  women.   It  was  something  that  we  worked  on  all 
the  time.   We  would  go  from  one  state  to  another  after 
these  voting  women. 
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Paul i      There  was  an  organization  formed,  I  don't  remember 
what  it  was  called.   One  of  the  leading  women  in  it  was 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King  from  the  state  of  Washington,  who 
had  led  in  the  campaign  to  get  suffrage  out  there.   They 
held  a  convention  in  Washington,  which  we  persuaded  them 
to  have,  so  that  the  congressmen  there  who  had  never 
visualized  before  could  see  right  in  their  own  capital 
these  voting  women  coming.   Then  of  course  we  had  them 
all  vote  to  oppose  anybody  who  would  oppose  the  Amendment 
or  who  did  not  support  the  Amendment.   Every  device  we 
could  think  of  was  used  to  build  up  this  idea  of  the 
women  voters  standing  together  against  the  party  which 
was  against  them. 

Fry«   One  thing  I  ran  across,  Alice,  in  all  my  reading,  was  a 
letter  from  your  "Uncle  Mickle  Paul."  He  says,  "Stop, 
think  and  decide «   Is  it  an  advance  or  a  retreat  to 
destroy  instead  of  building  up  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
battle  for  justice  to  women."  He  is  talking  about  hold 
ing  the  party  in  power  responsible. 

Paul»  He  was  the  president  of  the  Democratic  Club  of  Pennsyl 
vania.  He  came  from  a  Republican  family.  Nobody  else 
in  my  family  had  ever  been  anything  but  Republican.  He 
started  out  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Civil  War. 

My  father  was  too  young  to  be  in  the  war.   But  he 
was  a  little  older.   And  so  he  always  explained  to  us 
this  extraordinary  thing  that  he  was  a  Democrat.   He  said, 
"You  see,  my  experience  in  the  war  of  getting  to  know 
all  the  common  rank  of  soldiers  so  well  and  what  their 
terrible  problems  were  and  their  great  heroism,  and  so 
on,  has  made  me  so  different,  perhaps  from  my  brother," 
(who  was  my  father  and  who  was  more  conservative). 

At  all  events  he  was  always  a  champion  of  the  under 
dog  and  was  made  the  president  for  a  time  of  the  Democratic 
Club,  I  think,  of  Philadelphia  (it  may  have  been  the 
state).  And  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  as 
a  Democrat.  But  he  always  upheld  me,  you  know,  always. 

Fry i   He  just  hated  to  see  you  fight  the  Democrats. 

Paul:   I  don't  know  about  that;  I  don't  remember  this  letter. 
At  all  events,  when  I  was  in  prison  in  England,  and  my 
father  wasn't  living,  and  my  mother  was  horrified  and 
wrote  to  the  British  ambassador  protesting  against  this 
terrible  treatment  of  an  American'  girl  student  in  England, 
and  so  on.   I  never  knew  this  until  recently  but  my 
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Paul:   uncle's  daughter,  my  first  cousin,  is  still  living  in 
Philadelphia,  and  every  time  I  go  over  there  I  go  and 
see  her.   She  told  me  that  my  mother  came  in  to  see  her 
(my  cousin's)  father  wanting  to  know  what  on  earth  to 
do  because  she  didn't  have  any  husband  to  consult  about 
this  tragedy  that  had  come  to  the  family.   My  uncle 
said  to  her,  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.   She  is  doing 
something  very  splendid.   I'm  very  proud  of  her."  He 
always  stood  up  for  me.   Look  at  his  photograph  out  here. 

Fry:    In  1916,  when  you  also  were  fighting  against  the  Demo 
crats,  I  ran  across  some  letters  that  were  written  to 
"Dear  Organizer"  from  you.   Apparently  you  sent  it  out 
to  all  your  state  organizers.   It  sounds  like  you  were 
having  trouble  getting  the  women  out  in  the  states  to 
really  make  it  clear  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  asking 
people  to  vote  against  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  senatorial  and 
congressional  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Let  me  quote  from  it  here.   You  say,  "I  find  in 
looking  through  our  press  clippings  that  they  frequently 
state  that  we  are  holding  meetings  and  trying  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  national  suffrage  amendment  but  that 
nothing  whatever  is  said  about  voting  against  President 
Wilson  and  the  Democratic  national  candidates."  Then 
you  say,  "I  think  we  cannot  be  too  explicit  in  telling 
the  people  just  what  we  are  asking  them  to  do  at  election 
time." 

Pauls   Of  course,  that  was  the  whole  point. 

Fry:   And  you  say,  "We  will,  of  course,  arouse  more  antagonism 
by  this  course  than  we  would  by  vague  generalizations, 
and  the  result  undoubtedly  will  be  that  people  will 
resign. " 

Paul:   I'm  sure  when  I  wrote  that ,   that  was  exactly  what  the 
situation  was  and  always  is.   This  very  week,  for 
instance,  when  I  was  talking  to  our  state  chairman  down 
in  Alabama,  she  said,  "Now  the  tactful  thing  is,  not  at 
all  what  you  are  saying."   (But  what  I  was  saying  I  know 
is  the  right  thing.)  She  said,  "It's  so  important  to 
have  no  apparent  difficulties  with  Governor  Wallace, 
that  [we]  mustn't  say  anything  about  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment . " 

Fry:   To  Governor  Wallace? 

Paul:   No,  to  the  state,  to  anybody.   It's  the  same  thing  exactly. 
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Fryi   You  go  on  to  say  in  this  letter — 

Paul«   The  whole  power  that  we  had  was  in  the  effort,  whether 
we  took  away  one  vote  or  a  thousand  votes,  to  diminish 
the  success  in  the  campaign  of  the  party  we  were  opposing. 
And  now  [1973]  our  great  need  is  to  get  this  ratifica 
tion  of  the  [Equal  Rights]  Amendment  through,  not  to  have 
all  the  people  in  Alabama  rising  up  and  saying  how  wonder 
ful  is  equality  for  women,  but  not  to  touch  the  Amendment. 
That's  no  good  at  all.   She  said,  "I  think  it  would  be 
so  much  better..." 

Then  Mrs.  Longworth  called  me  and  said,  "I  don't 
know  about  this.   I  think  we  had  better  soft-pedal 
anything  about  the  Amendment . " 

[End  of  Tape  10,  Side  B] 
[Tape  11,  Side  A] 

Fry:   Another  thing  on  this  was  your  mentioning  that  some 
people  would  undoubtedly  resign.   Did  you  lose  many 
people  over  this  policy?  When  you  think  about  your 
organizers,  as  you  look  back  on  it,  do  you  remember  that 
you  had  any  further  difficulties  in  getting  them  to 
come  around  and  emphasize  this  business  of  fighting  all 
Democrats,  including  those  supporting  suffrage? 

Paul:   Oh  no,  that's  what  they  went  out  to  do.  That's  what 

they  purposely  went  for.   But  you  know  when  you  go  with 
a  set  purpose  and  you  find  that  people  look  askance  at 
you  and  the  newspapers  are  critical  of  you,  certainly 
you  begin  to  think,  "Well,  maybe  I'd  better  not  mention 
that  too  much." 

That  is  just  the  way  they  say  now,  "Well,  look  here, 
don't  mention  the  fact  that  Governor  Wallace  came  out 
for  the  complete  Equal  Rights  Amendment."  But  these 
people  are  so  determined,  all  these  NOW*  people  and  the 
left  people  are  so  determined  to  defeat  Governor  Wallace 
if  they  can  that  they  say,  "Think  of  the  trouble  you 
will  have  with  so-and-so  if  you  bring  up  all  these 
points,  if  you  bring  up  the  draft,  if  you  bring  up  the 
thing  that  they  object  to.   So  just  don't  mention  the 
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Pauls   Amendment  at  all." 

How  in  the  world  are  we  ever  going  to  get ^ this  thing 
ratified  if  we  don't  even  mention  it  because  it's  un 
popular  with  some  peoplel 

Fryt    It  seemed  that  a  lot  of  this  strategy,  too,  was  to 

create  a  controversy  so  you  could  get  in  the  newspapers 
and  you  could  make  a  mainstream  issue.   That's  what  your 
letter  sounds  like. 

Paul:   It  wasn't  that  we  were  trying  to  get  into  the  newspapers. 
We  were  trying  to  make  a  congressman  feel  that  all  these 
meetings  of  all  these  earnest  housewives  all  over  this 
state  were  maybe  going  to  be  a  danger  to  him,  and  then 
maybe  he  would  come  back  and  do  something,  whether  we 
were  in  the  papers  or  not. 

Fry:   You  had  some  other  problems  with  your  organizers.   It 

looked  like  in  the  correspondence  I  was  reading  (in  the 
Anne  Martin  collection)  and  in  the  telegrams  that  went 
back  and  forth  between  your  office  in  Washington  and 
these  outlying  states,  every  organizer  had  her  strong 
points  and  her  limitations. 

Paul:   Did  she? 

Fry:   Yes,  let  me  give  you  an  example  here.  Apparently  you 
tried  to  get  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  out  to  speak,  and 
she  wouldn't  speak  to  anyone  any  more  until  after  the 
election  except  at  engagements  already  made  and  except 
to  large  audiences.   She  would  not  speak  to  small 
audiences. 

Paul:   Well,  that  was  all  right. 

Fry:   But  your  problem  was,  she  was  in  Nevada  and  Utah  at  that 
time  and  [laughing]  there  weren't  very  many  large 
audiences  available  in  those  states. 

Paul:   About  Mrs.  Blatch — she  was  the  president  of  the  Woman's 
Political  Union,  I  think  it  was  called,  in  New  York 
state.   It  was  a  very  big  and  successful  organization. 
Then  New  York  won,  and  the  organization  voted  to  disband 
and  to  ask  all  their  members  to  join  the  Woman's  Party 
and  throw  in  their  strength  with  us.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Seldon  Rogers — I've  told  you  about  her--she  was  one  of 
their  most  powerful  women.   Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan 
was  perhaps  the  second  most  powerful  woman.   They  had 
always  been  on  the  national  board  of  the  National  Woman's 
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Fault  Party,  for  years,  and  were  backbone  of  our  organization, 
so  they  wanted  immediately  to  have  the  Woman's  Political 
Union  throw  all  its  forces  into  helping  us.   Mrs. 
Blatch  wasn't  so  ardent  about  it,  but  she  concurred. 
We  voted  to  put  her  on  the  national  board.   So  at  least 
there  were  those  three  women  from  New  York  on  the 
national  board;  there  may  have  been  others. 

She  was  very  ardent  about  starting  the  picketing. 
At  the  meeting  where  we  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
would  begin  to  picket  the  White  House  she  was  probably 
the  most  vigorous  person  in  speaking  for  it  and  wanting 
us  to  start.  And  we  did  start  in  January  1917. 

Then,  in  April  1917  we  went  into  the  war,  and  so  we 
didn't  discuss  changing  our  policy;  we  had  started  to 
picket  and  so  we  expected  to  go  ahead  and  picket.   And 
we  did.  We  didn't  have  any  vote  about  it  or  anything. 
We  just  continued. 

She  then  resigned  from  our  national  board  [laughter] 
that  she  had  just  been  put  on,  on  the  grounds  that  this 
was  unpatriotic.   She  then  proceeded  to  get  up  what  you 
call  a  round  robin.   It  was  late  when  it  arrived  to  us. 
It  was  a  long,  long  document  with  many  signatures,  I 
guess  headed  by  Mrs.  Blatch,  anyway  instigated  by  Mrs. 
Blatch,  simply  demanding  that  the  Woman's  Party  stop  its 
picketing:   This  was  an  unpatriotic  disloyal  step. 
She  had  married  an  Englishman  and  a  great  part  of  the 
time  in  the  suffrage  campaign  while  we  were  campaigning 
she  was  over  in  England  looking  after  the  financial 
interests  of  her  children,  because  her  husband  died  in 
England.   I  remember  that  Mrs.  Brannan  finally  sent  her 
a  cablegram  which  said,  "We  demand  that  you  come  home 
and  tend  to  your  organization." 

So  she  did  come  home  because  of  this  demand  from  her 
people  at  home.   They  thought  that  here  in  this  very 
critical  time  that  she  ought  to  be  there  if  she  was  going 
to  continue  as  president. 

So  when  you  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Blatch,  the  period 
that  she  was  with  us  was  quite  short. 

Fry»   This  was  October  1916,  and,  specifically  you  were  hunting 
for  someone  to  speak  at  Ely  and  McGill,  two  little  towns 
in  Nevada.   You  suggested  that  Gail  Laughlin  speak  there 
instead  of  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch. 

Paul i   She  was  in  California  so  she  could  go  over  easily. 
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Fry:    Yes,  and  you  thought  that  she  might  be  better  than 
Blatch  under  those  conditions. 

Then  there  was  somebody  who  didn't  want  to  go  more 
than  so  many  miles  from  home.   And  there  was  another 
one- 
Paul «   An  organizer?  Who  was  she? 

Fry:    I  don't  have  her  name  down  here.   And — who  was  the  one 
who  died  in  the  middle  of  a  speech? 

Paul:   Inez  Milholland,  my  goodness. 

Fry:    Inez  Milholland  didn't  like  to  be  on  a  platform  with 

another  speaker,  because  she  was  afraid- 
Paul:   I  told  you  that,  didn't  I? 
Fry:   Did  you  tell  me  that? 
Paul:   Yes. 
Fry:    It  was  also  in  the  telegrams  and  so  forth. 

Paul:   I  want  to  tell  you  about  Inez  Milholland,  one  of  the 

greatest  women  we  ever  had  in  our  movement.   You  know, 
we  have  that  painting  of  her  on  horseback,  on  a  white 
horse.   We've  used  it  ever  since.   My  goodness,  she  was 
a  wonderful  girll   A  wonderful  girl!   But  she  was  a  very 
modest  sort  of  person.   I  told  you  this  before—she  said 
she  wanted  to  make  only  one  request,  that  she  be  the 
only  speaker.   She  said,  "You  know,  with  a  second  speak 
er,  I  always  know  in  my  own  bones  that  I'm  not  a  good 
speaker  and  that  she  would  be  so  much  better,  so  the 
result  is  that  I  simply  remain  silent.   I'm  unable  to 
overcome  this  feeling  that  poor  speaker  as  I  am  I  still 
ought  to  do  it.   So,  if  I'm  the  only  person  I  know  I 
have  to  do  it . " 

As  a  result,  she  was  just  a  superb  speaker  in  the 
way  of  moving  her  audience.   She  was  extremely  beautiful 
and  so  radiant  and  lovely.   And  then  she  had  this  lovely 
sister — that  was  Vida  Milholland — who  always  sang  these 
wonderful  songs  that  their  father  paid  all  expenses  to 
have  Vida  go  with  Inez  so  she  wouldn't  be  alone  on  the 
trip.   So  they  were  a  marvelous  combination. 

There  are  so  many  people  in  every  place  where  you 
get  up  a  meeting  that  can't  rest  until  they  have  gotten 


Paul:   themselves  on  the  platform  making  a  speech.  We  always 

had  so  many  people  determined  to  speak.   It  has  been  one 
of  the  hardest  things  in  ever  getting  up  a  meeting,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  offended  if  you  don't  make 
them  a  speaker.   So  that's  what  she  wanted  to  avoid. 

So  we  got  her  successfully  from  the  first  meeting, 
which  was  in  Wyoming,  to  the  last  meeting  when  she  fei: 
unconscious  on  the  platform  in  Los  Angeles,  with  no  one 
else  ever  permitted  on  that  platform,  hard  as  it  was, 
excepting  Vida  with  her  lovely  songs,  and  whoever  intro 
duced  her.   So  no  matter  how  determined  some  of  these 
queer  people  were  to  get  up  and  have  a  chance  to  speak 
before  an  immense  audience,  we  kept  them  off  the  platform. 

Fry:   My  question  is,  with  communications  the  way  they  were 
those  days  I  just  don't  quite  see  how  you  were  able  to 
keep  all  of  this  coordinated. 

Paul i  Why  not?  I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  it  any  other  way. 
Fry i   It  must  have  taken  most  of  your  time  to  do  that.  Did  it? 

Fault   It  did  of  mine.   I  always  thought  I  spent  all  my  time, 

ninety-nine  per  cent  of  it,  raising  money  (which  I  guess 
I  did) .   Then  far  too  much  on  just  doing  this  work  of 
seeing  that  every  little  detail  went  all  right  way  out 
in  Wyoming  or  wherever  it  was.   But  I  never  thought  we 
ever  had  anything  but  the  utmost  and  the  most  wonderful 
cooperation  from  all  the  organizers.   I  never  thought 
there  was  a  single  organizer  who  hadn't  been  good. 

Fryi    I'm  just  referring  to  the  way  you  had  to  route  different 
ones.   How  on  earth  did  you  keep  track  of  all  of  them? 
There  were  so  many  going  so  many  places  all  at  the  same 
time.   You  had  more  than  just  your  organizers,  didn't 
you?  You  had  speakers  going  out  like  Sara  Bard  Field 
who  wasn't  necessarily  an  organizer. 

Paul:   The  organizers  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak,  but 
that  wasn't  their  purpose  of  course.   It  was  to  go  and 
arouse  the  people  and  have  lots  and  lots  of  people,  the 
local  people  speaking,  in  the  suffrage  states.   Nobody 
cared  very  much,  say  in  Kansas,  if  somebody  from—Like 
what  this  lady  said  to  Mrs.  Chittick  [the  other  day], 
"Nobody  cares  very  much  when  you  come  down  from  New  York 
and  the  campaign  is  right  here  in  Louisiana  to  have  you 
speak.   You  would  do  more  good  if  you  would  come  and  get 
some  of  these  Louisiana  people  to  speak." 


Paul:     So  that  was  the  organizers'  point  of  view;  that  was 
what  they  had  to  do. 


Op  era  t  ing  with  Congressional  Rules  and  Committees 


Fry:    There  was  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  awhile  ago  when 
you  were  talking  about  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  bill  in  the 
191^  session.   It  was  actually  brought  to  the  floor  in 
the  Senate  in  that  session  and  then  voted  down  and 
killed.   What  gave  you  the  idea  of  having  that  bill  re- 
submitted  in  the  Senate  during  the  same  session,  because 
that  had  never  been  done  before  to  a  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Do  you  remember  that? 

Paul:   No.   I  don't  remember  whether  it  had  ever  been  done 
before,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Fry:    You  said,  in  a  letter  at  that  time,  that  it  had  never 

been  done  before  but  that  you  thought  you  could  get  the 
senators  behind  this  and  get  the  rules  suspended. 

Paul:   Did  we  do  it  or  not? 

Fry:   You  did;  it  was  re-submitted. 

I  just  thought  maybe  you  knew  something  about  that, 
because  it  seemed  like  a  pretty  big  thing  to  attempt, 
to  get  the  Senate  rules  suspended  for  that.   You  were 
establishing  a  precedent. 

Paul i  That's  what  we  have  been  trying  to  see  if  we  could  do 
up  in  Maine  now,  see  if  we  could  get  it  [the  ERA]  re- 
submitted,  re-introduced  I  mean,  [for  ratification]. 

Fry:    In  your  letter  you  said  that  you  thought  a  lot  of  the 

senators  would  back  you  on  this,  because  they  wanted  to 
get  this  precedent  established  so  that  if  they  had  a 
bill  killed  they  could  re-submit  it. 

Fault   Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

Fry:  Remember  your  efforts  to  establish  a  suffrage  committee 
in  both  houses?  After  you  mentioned  it  to  me,  I  wished 
I  had  asked  you  to  spell  out  the  advantages  of  having  a 
special  suffrage  committee  instead  of  a  subcommittee  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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Paul:  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there's  much  to  spell  out.   On 
any  subject,  if  it  has  great  interest,  you  have  to  have 
a  special  committee.   For  instance,  they  have  a  special 
banking  committee,  banking  and  currency  now. 

Fry«   That's  an  on-going  committee,  isn't  it? 

Paul i   Yes.   So  would  the  suffrage  one  be  until  suffrage  was 
won. 

Fryi   I  thought  maybe  there  was  some  reason  that  you  did  not 
feel  it  was  to  your  advantage  to  continue  to  use  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  normally  would  handle  it. 

Pauli   The  Judiciary  Committee  has  such  a  tremendous  number  of 
points — everything  connected  with  that  whole  judicial 
system  comes  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Fryi   It  was  really  easier  to  get  a  new  committee  formed  and 
get  those  men  to  meet,  than  it  was  to  deal  with  men  who 
were  already  meeting? 

Paul:   Everybody  was  meeting  on  some  committee. 

Fryi   Well,  okay,  I  thought  maybe  I  had  missed  a  point  there 
and  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  chance  to  explain  it  if  it 
needed  to  be  explained. 

Paul i  No,  I  think  it's  just  an  ordinary  custom  to  get  your 
subject  to  have  enough  interest  in  it  to  have  one 
committee  deal  with  it.   People  are  apt  to  go  on  the 
committee  that  they  are  interested  in.   I  think  they  are 
always  establishing  new  committees  on  subjects  where 
there  is  considerable  amount  of  public  interest. 

Fryi   Was  this  done  a  lot  then? 

Paul i  This  was  done  before  we  were  even  born,  back  in  the  time 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  somewhere  they  started  this  Suffrage 
Committee.  When  we  arrived  there  was  a  committee  in 
one  house  and  not  in  the  other.  We  accepted  it.  We 
couldn't  do  anything  else.  We  just  took  the  Suffrage 
Committee  and  did  the  best  we  could  with  those  men,  and 
we  took  the  other  committee  and  did  the  best  we  could 
with  them. 

Fryi   You  did  get  a  suffrage  committee  in  both  houses  eventual 
ly. 

Paul i   I  don't  recall  that,  but  maybe  we  did.   I  know  we  started 
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Paul:   with  one  in  one  house.   Whether  we  got  another  one 
created-- 

Fry:   Yes,  you  did.   You  got  one  in  the  Senate. 

Paul:   I  suppose  we  were  probably  having  better  luck  with  our 

Suffrage  Committee,  so  we  wanted  to  get  one  in  [the  other 
house,  too]. 

Fry:   There  was  a  Representative  Burns  from  South  Carolina. 
In  1916  in  the  spring  he  called  for  an  investigation 
of  your  lobbying  finances. 

Paul:   Did  he? 

Fry:   Yes,  but  the  investigation  never  came  off.   This  hit  the 
newspapers  at  the  time.   Do  you  remember  anything  about 
that  and  do  you  know  why  Burns  did  this?  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  Burns  and  his  part? 

Paul:   I  don't  remember.   I  could  look  it  up,  but  I  don't 
remember  now. 

Fry:   Well,  I  thought  I  detected  the  fine  hand  of  Alice  Paul, 
because  after  all  these  threats  and  so  forth  he  never 
did  have  the  investigation.   [Laughing.]  Maybe  you  had 
a  story  behind  that. 

Paul:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   People  were  all  the  time — what 
year  was  this? 

Fry:   The  spring  of  1916,  before  the  election  in  1916. 

Paul:   After  191?  they  were  always  charging  that  we  were  being 
financed  by  the  Germans,  because  the  war  was  on,  and 
all  these  women  in  the  National  American  and  all  these 
people  who  were  for  the  war  said  we  were  interfering 
with  American  defense  and  therefore  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Germans  were  financing  it.   Always.   I 
remember  the  many  times  that  many  people  wanted  to 
investigate  this. 

But  you  know  we  published  in  the  [Suffragist  and] 
Equal  Rights  magazine,  a  separate  magazine,  every  single 
two-penny  contribution  that  we  ever  got.   You've  noticed 
them  probably  there.   That  was  a  great  protection.   I'm 
glad  we  did.   But  I  don't  seem  to  remember  about  Burns. 

Fry:   Did  you  have  a  congressional  investigation  over  this 
charge  of  being  financed  by  the  Germans? 


Paul i  No,  no.  No  one  ever  made  an  investigation.  First  of 
all,  we  had  so  little  money  that  there  wasn't  much  to 
investigate. 

Fryj   In  our  other  interview  you  mentioned  in  passing  the 
"Hazel  Hunkins  issue."  Do  you  know  what  that  was? 

Paul:  What  do  you  mean,  "issue." 

Fry«   I  don't  know.  Maybe  some  controversy.   I  probably  under 
stood  what  you  meant  at  the  time.   Maybe  you  can  clear 
it  up.   It  was  referring  to  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Congressional  Union. 

Paul i  Hazel  Hunkins  joined  us  in  1916,  I  think,  because  I 

remember  very  vividly  when  she  joined.   She  came  down 
to  a  meeting  we  were  having  and  I  was  there  at  that 
meeting  in  Colorado  Springs.   She  came  down  from  Montana 
right  after  the  election.   Then  she  just  joined  and  went 
down  with  us  to  Washington.   She  took  over  the  business 
management  of  the  Suffragist  and  lived  at  our  headquarters 
and  was  one  of  our  very  best  workers.   So  I  don't  know 
any  issue  about  it. 

Fry i   We  may  have  just  gotten  the  wrong  word  transcribed  there. 

Paul i   Then  she  went  over,  you  know,  to  England.   The  only 

conceivable  thing  (that  I  never  would  have  said  was  an 
issue  because  nobody  was  concerned  with  it)  was  that  she 
had  strong  principles  against  getting  married,  for  some 
reason.   I  remember  once  when  I  went  over  to  England 
(when  I  was  in  Geneva)  and  I  had  dinner  with  her.   She 
said,  "You  know,  I've  tried  to  be  faithful  to  my  principle 
that  you  should  never  have  a  marriage  ceremony."   (I 
don't  see  any  point  in  that  myself,  but  that's  what  she 
thought.)   She  said,  "Now  I'm  beginning  to  have  some 
doubts  about  it  because  I  feel  very  passionately  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination.   I'm  determined  that  my  children 
who  are  going  to  a  British  school  where  they  require 
vaccinations  should  not  be  vaccinated.   So  I  have  sent 
a  protest  and  said  I  won't  permit  it.  And  they  have 
said  that  they  don't  care  whether  I  permit  it  or  not. 
Only  the  father's  consent  is  necessary  against  vaccina 
tion,  to  prevent  it.   If  your  husband  doesn't  want  it, 
then,  of  course  we  wouldn't  have  any  vaccination."  So, 
she  said,  "Now,  they  seem  to  think  that  I  have  no  real 
say  in  this  matter  because  I'm  not  married  to  Mr. 
Hallinan." 

So  I  can  remember  that.  But  that  was  not  exactly 


Paul i   an  issue,  telling  me  of  the  difficulties  she  had  en 
countered.   And  gradually,  through  one  thing  after 
another,  she  began  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Hallinan,  and 
then  I  guess  she  was  married  "by  common  law.   I  guess 
she  never  did  have  this  marriage  ceremony.   But  she  had 
a  very  happy  marriage. 

Fry:   That  may  have  been  it.   We  may  have  been  referring  to 
that  particular  belief  as  something  held  by  a  minority 
of  women  at  that  time,  that  would  reflect  on  the  suffrage 
campaign  or  something  like  that. 

Fault   She  didn't  talk  about  it. 

I  remember  very  well  once  somebody  from  the  govern 
ment  coming  to  see  me  about  Hazel  Hunkins.   I  think 
perhaps  it  was  years  afterwards  when  she  came  back  and 
for  a  time  stayed  in  this  country  and  tried  to  earn 
some  more  money  for  some  reason  or  other.   Her  husband 
was  a  very  distinguished,  I  think  United  Press  corre 
spondent,  a  war  correspondent,  and  so  on.   Maybe  she 
was  having  financial  difficulties,  I  don't  know  what  it 
was.   But  she  came  back  for  a  time  and  did  work  maybe 
two  years  and  she  got  a  position  with  the  government. 
I  was  extremely  busy  at  the  time.   I  really  didn't  know 
very  much  about  her. 

Anyway,  this  man  came  up  to  say  that  before  employing 
her  in  something  that  had  to  do  with  the  security  of  the 
country,  some  kind  of  thing  that  was  very  important, 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  her  and  could  I  tell  more 
about  this  Hazel  Hunkins. 

So  I  started  in  and  told  the  man  everything,  how 
she  had  been  an  organizer  for  us  and  gone  to  prison  with 
us,  had  been  our  business  manager  for  our  magazine, 
everything  I  could  think  of.   Then  I  said,  "Then  she 
married  Mr.  Hallinan  and  went  over  to  live  in  England, 
and  she's  been  living  in  England  and  I  haven't  heard 
much  about  her  since.   Something  like  that."  Then  I 
believe  I  said,  "I  really  believe  she  didn't  marry," 
[[laughing]  that  she  had  some  principles  on  this  subject. 
He  said,  "Oh  yes,  we  know  all  about  that.   No,  she 
wasn't  married." 

So  he  hadn't  contradicted  me.   I  just  thought  I 
would  say  all  these  things  and  he  would  see  how  little 
I  knew. 

She  had  never  engaged  in  any  public  propaganda  on 


Fault   that  subject. 

Fry:   She  didn't  make  a  campaign  of  this? 

Paul i   Oh,  she  never  mentioned  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Congressional  Union  Becomes  the  Woman's  Party 


Fryt   More  on  this  organization—the  Congressional  Union 

remained  separate  from  the  Woman's  Party  until,  March 
of  1917,  as  I  understand.   Is  that  not  right? 

Paul i   No . 

Fry:   Because  at  that  time  they  consolidated.  Anne  Martin 

was  head  of — Woman's  Party?  You  were  head  of  Congres 
sional  Union?  Is  that  wrong? 

Paul:  No,  we  changed  our  name  from  Congressional  Union  for 

Woman  Suffrage  to  National  Woman's  Party  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  had  become  a  member  of  our 
national  board.   [Different]  people  were  always  much 
concerned  about  this  thing,  or  this  thing  or  this  thing: 
she  was  very  concerned  about  our  name.   I  was  not  a  bit 
concerned  about  our  name.   I  didn't  think  it  made  any 
difference  what  our  name  was.   But  when  she  wanted  it 
so  much  we  all  said  all  right  and  we  couldn't  see  any 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  take  the  name  she  thought  was 
so  important.   She  said,  "It  has  so  much  more  strength 
and  more  dignity  and  for  future  times  it  will  be  a 
stronger,  bigger  name  that  will  help  put  the  woman 
movement  into  a  better  position."  She  was  very  genuine 
and  sincere  in  what  she  thought. 

So  I  suppose  at  one  of  our  national  conventions  we 
must  have  voted  to  change  the  name. 

I  remember  this  about  Anne  Martin. 

I  think  we  first  changed  it  just  for  the  women  in 
the  suffrage  states  that  we  were  trying  to  mobilize. 
We  called  it  the  Woman's  Party.   I  don't  think  we  had 
"national."  Everybody  whom  we  enlisted  out  there—by 
that  time  it  was  growing  to  be  a  very  big  group  out  there, 
with  all  this  campaign ing- -And  we  called  that  the  Woman's 
Party.  But  that  was  because  of  this  effort  of  Mrs. 
Belmont  to  have  something  called  the  Woman's  Party. 


Paul:      Then  we  thought,  "The  name  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted.   People  like  it.   Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  for  Woman  Suffrage  is  much  more  limited  and  less 
understood."  Finally  we  said,  "We'll  make  it  universal, 
for  the  whole."  At  the  time  it  was  one  of  the  many 
things  we  did  to  try  to  develop  this  woman  voter  idea. 
We  had  a  convention  in  Chicago  and  we  called  it  the 
Woman's  Party  Convention.   That's  what  Mrs.  Belmont  was 
trying  to  get  us  to  do. 

Then  we  voted — it  was  1916 — to  go  into  the  election 
campaigns  in  all  the  states,  appeal  to  all  the  women 
voters  to  stand  "by  the  Woman's  Party,  which  was  to  be 
the  woman's  political  organization  for  those  states. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Belmont  was  so  pleased  that  we  did 
it  [laughing]  and  so  full  of  interest  that  she  got  up 
and  pledged  on  the  platform  some  tremendous  sum  of 
money.   I  forget  how  much  it  was,  but  I  think  we  can 
find  it  in  the  Suffragist.  $50,000  or  $100,000,  I  don't 
know  what.   It  was  some  enormous  sum.   The  meeting  was 
extremely  successful.   Dudley  Field  Malone  was  a  very 
eloquent  speaker.   He  came  to  say  what  the  Democrats 
would  do.   All  because  we  had  a  "woman's  party." 
[^Laughter.]  It  was  really  marvelous.   Then  Mrs.  Belmont 
just  astounded  everybody  with  this  enormous  gift  she 
was  going  to  make  to  make  this  possible,  to  put  it 
through. 

Then  we  elected  Anne  Martin  to  be  the  president  of 
the  Woman's  Party,  for  this  election  campaign.   Then  we 
went  into  the  campaign  which  was  against  Wilson,  you 
know,  in  all  the  states.   I  think  this  was  in  1916. 

Fryi    Yes,  according  to  my  notes'. 

Paul:   And  then- -I  don't  know  what  we  called  ourselves.   But  we 
then  decided,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kent,  to  incorporate; 
we  had  never  incorporated.   [Searching  her  memory]  I 
know  there  was  some  little  trifling  thing — somebody — I 
just  vaguely  remember — somebody  was  threatening  to  sue 
us  over  some  very  little  thing — I  don't  know  what.   But 
anyway  Mr.  Kent--I  think  there  was  not  anything  to  it, 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was,  some  bill  somebody 
had  incurred.   So  Mr.  Kent,  who  was  very,  very  wealthy, 
as  you  know,  said,  "Now  look  here,  these  people—you 
are  getting  to  be  a  big  organization  and  to  have  a  big 
headquarters  and  everything  else,"  and  he  said,  "As  long 
as  you  are  not  incorporated  people  are  going  to  bring  a 
suit  against  Mrs.  Kent,"  although  she  had  nothing  to  do 
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Paul i  with  it,  whatever  this  little  episode  was.   She  didn't 
even  know  about  it.  He  said,  "They  know  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  all  these  shysters  are  out  to 
try  to  bring  these  nuisance  suits,  and  then  you  pay  off 
to  get  rid  of  these  people.   I  have  a  very  very  skillful 
lawyer,  and  I  want  you  to  give  him  all  the  facts  and  let 
him  incorporate  you  for  my  own  sake  and  my  wife's  sake. 
I'm  so  afraid  we'll  be  the  victims  of  some  other  person--1 
whatever  that  man  was  now  threatening  just  to  get  some 
money  from  us. 

So  we  did.  Mr.  Kent  incorporated  us,  paid  for  the 
whole  thing.   If  you  don't  have  the  articles  of  incor 
poration  I'll  give  them  to  you.  We  still  have  them. 
When  we  won  the  vote  it  was  very  fortunate  for  us  we  had 
such  a  skillful  lawyer,  because  we  didn't  have  to  re- 
incorporate.  He  put  it  in  a  way  that  would  cover  any 
possible  future. 

So,  it  was  around  this  time  that  we  took  the  name  of 
National  Woman's  Party.   The  Woman's  Party  was  in  the 
West.  We  were  probably  still  the  Congressional  Union. 
When  he  incorporated  us  as  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
We  incorporated  in  1918 ,  in  the  spring. 

Fry i   Was  control  of  this  shared  between  you  and  Anne  Martin, 
or  how  was  this  worked  out? 

Paul i   No,  she  was  in  charge  of  everything  that  was  the  Woman's 
Party,  just  the  women  in  the  western  states.   She  was 
complete  president  and  everything  of  that.   Those  women 
in  the  western  states  were  all  members  of  our  national 
organization.   We  wanted  her  to  take  it  over,  you  see, 
being  a  western  woman,  or  in  that  section.   So  she 
agreed  to  do  it. 

But  we  all,  eastern  women,  worked  with  her.   I 
stayed  in  Chicago  through  that  whole  election  campaign. 
She  went  down  to  Nevada  with  Mabel  Vernon  to  work  there 
and  had  other  people  with  her  there  I  guess. 

All  this  business  of  keeping  the  organizers  going 
in  all  those  states,  Mrs.  Belraont,  who  was  an  eastern 
woman,  was  paying  for  a  large  section  of  it  because  she 
had  promised  to  do  it,  paid  for  more  than  anybody  else 
did.   And  we  raised  all  the  rest  of  the  money  for  it. 

Then,  after  the  election  campaign,  that  was  1916,  I 
think  that  Anne  Martin  took  a  trip  around  through  the 
West,  because  I  remember  she  got  Alice  Gram  and  Betty 


Paul:   Gram  (Betty  Gram  Swing)  when  she  went  to  Oregon  and 

spoke  there.   They  were  students.   She  got  them  to  come 
down  to  Washington.   So,  she  went  visiting  various  places 
out  in  the  West. 

Then  she  came  back  and  stayed  at  the  headquarters 
in  Washington,  just  as  before.   Then  when  it  came  to 
starting  the  National  Woman's  Party  (which  we  decided 
to  call  the  National  Woman's  Party  probably  before  we 
were  incorporated.   Sometime  along  there—it  must  have 
been  at  one  of  our  conventions.)  I  know  the  question 
would  have  been  then  whether  Anne  Martin  should  be  the 
president  of  the  whole  one  or  whether  I  would  continue. 

So,  I  asked  her  to  do  it.   One  is  always  glad  in 
the  middle  of  a  campaign  to  have  someone  to  step  in  and 
take  up  the  burden.   But  she  didn't  want  to  do  it.   At 
least  she  said  she  didn't  want  to  do  it.   So  I  suppose 
she  didn't  want  to  do  it.   So  I  continued,  because  there 
was  nobody  else  to  continue.   And  I  continued  until  it 
was  over. 

Fry:   The  voting  western  states  continued  to  be  sort  of  an 
entity,  it  seemed  like,  because  I  notice  when  the  de 
cision  was  made  to  picket,  that  at  first  someone  recom 
mended  and  the  council  approved  this,  that  western  women 
,  would  not  picket  because  they  already  had  the  vote. 
Picketing  would  be  done  just  by  the  eastern  women.   Then 
later  this  was  changed.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Paul«   I  don't  remember  it. 

Fryi   Later  on  more  and  more  western  women  came  to  picket  and 
[laughing]  no  one  turned  them  away  I  guess.   Is  that 
right?  You  don't  remember  that  being  a  big  issue? 

Paul;   I  don't  remember  that  at  all,  because  Betty  Gram  Swing 
came  in  in  the  very  early  days,  and  she  was  from  the 
West.   Her  sister,  Alice  Gram,  was  from  the  West. 

Fry:   Had  you  ever  thought  of  this  as  just  something  being 
done  by  the  non-voting  states'  residents? 

Paul:  No.   To  get  people  to  picket  wasn't  very  easy,  and  we 

weren't  in  any  position  to  lay  down  anything  that  would 
keep  anybody  from  doing  it  if  she  wanted  to  do  it. 

Fryt   There  are  about  a  hundred  letters  of  resignation  on  file 
over  that  picketing.   I  don't  know  whether  that  was  a 
very  big  loss  to  you  or  not. 
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Pauli  Well,  of  course  every  person  is  a  loss.   I'm  surprised 
there  weren't  more  than  that. 

[ Int  errup t  i  on . ] 

Fry:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  awhile  ago  about  Ida  Husted  Harper. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  she  was  in  all  of  this  evolution 
of  splitting  off,  and  so  forth.   She  was  pretty  old  then, 
wasn't  she,  Alice?  I'm  not  sure  of  the  ages  of  these 
people  we  were  talking  about. 

Paul i   She  was  the  age  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Catt  and  all  the 
rest.  When  we  came  along  she  was  what  they  called  one 
of  the  elder  statesmen,  that  idea.  We  were  all  brought 
up  to  have  great  reverence  and  respect  for  her  when  I 
went  into  the  movement.  When  we  had  our  first  delegation 
to  President  Wilson  we  asked  her  to  go.   I  think  the 
delegation  had  four  people  on  it.   One  was  the  wife  of 
a  congressman,  and  I  think  that  Mrs.  Harper  was  one  of 
the  four.  We  thought  that  she  would  give  prestige, 
connection  with  the  past,  and  so  on. 

I  don't  recall  ever  having  any  contact  with  her,  or 
meeting  or  ever  seeing  her  until  after  the  suffrage 
victory  in  1920.   She  didn't  cross  our  pathj  she  lived 
up  in  New  York.   She  never  opposed  us--if  she  did  we 
never  knew  it.   She  didn't  help  us — if  she  did  we  didn't 
know  it.   She  was  in  some  kind  of  a  different  world  up 
in  the  old  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  headquarters. 
We  just  never  saw  her. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCULPTURE  OF  SUFFRAGE  PIONEERS,  ADELAIDE 
JOHNSON,  SCULPTOR 


Paul:   When  the  suffrage  amendment  had  been  won,  I  guess  we  all 
thought ,  everybody  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
tribute  to  these  pioneer  women.   We  knew  that  the  bust 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  on  the  steps  on  the  lefthand 
side  of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum.   We  knew  that  there 
were  these  busts,  because  Mrs.  Belmont  had  always  had 
them  in  her  home  from  the  first  time  we  met  her.   We 
were  still,  of  course,  down  on  Lafayette  Square. 

[End  of  Tape  11,  Side  A] 
[Tape  11,  Side  B] 

Paul:   We  knew  vaguely  about  these  statues,  that  there  were 

these  three  busts.   So  I  went  up  to  New  York.   I  think 
I  went  first  to  see  Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  I'm  not  quite 
sure.   But  anyway  I  began  an  investigation,  as  we  all 
did  I  guess,  to  find  out  where  these  busts  that  we  had 
heard  of  were,  to  see  if  we  couldn't  get  them  to  the 
Capitol  and  present  them  to  Congress.   I  remember  going 
to  see  Mrs.  Johnson  (wherever  she  was  at  that  time.   I 
guess  she  was  living  up  at  the  Dolly  Madison  House.   Is 
there  something  called  the  Dolly  Madison  House  in  New 
York?) 

She  told  me  all  about  this.   She  said  in  the  time 
when  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  were 
living  she  had  gone  somewhere,  to  their  homes  probably, 
and  from  life  had  made  the  busts  of  both  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.   She  said  she  made  the 
one  of  Lucretia  Mott  from  a  photograph.   She  said  that 
these  three  were  all  made  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
in  the  old  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
They  had  arranged  for  her  to  make  the  busts,  as  a  young 
promising  woman  sculptress. 
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Paul i      When  they  were  made,  among  people  who  contributed 
was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  people  of  that  type, 
who  wanted  these  women  honored.   They  had  paid  her 
whatever  they  were  supposed  to  pay  her  for  making  them. 
She  had  gone  over  to  Italy  and  had  made  the  busts  there 
in  Italy,  because  she  could  get  better  marble  and  better 
labor. 

She  said  that  when  she  made  them,  they  were  put  in 
storage.   There  was  a  committee  in  charge  of  it  and  the 
only  living  member  of  it  was  Ida  Husted  Harper.   All 
the  others  who  had  contributed  had  died.   She  said,  "I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Catt  ever  liked  my  statues.   She  didn't 
think  they  were  good.   I  don't  think,  because  of  Mrs. 
Catt's  influence  with  the  National  American,  that  they 
will  ever  take  those  busts  out  of  storage  and  will  ever 
put  them  in  the  Capitol.   I  think  if  it  is  to  be  done 
that  we  will  have  to  do  it,  the  Woman's  Party.   I  don't 
own  them,  because  I  was  paid  to  make  them,  and  I  have 
been  paid  and  that's  finished  for  me.   But  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  see  Ida  Husted  Harper  and 
find  out  the  legal  situation  and  what  she  would  like  done 
about  this  and  so  on." 

So  I  did  go  and  see  Mrs.  Harper.   It  was  perhaps  the 
second  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  talked  with  her.   She 
said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Catt  is  very  opposed  to  those  statues 
ever  being  put  in  the  Capitol.   She  says  they're  not 
worthy  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  artistic  value, 
and  she  doesn't  want  the  National  American  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.   I  don't  think  she  can  be  changed 
on  this.   I  am  the  only  living  member  of  that  original 
committee  that  raised  money  and  paid  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
put  them  in  storage.   I  think  that  I  would  have  the 
right  to  transfer  all  my  legal  rights  to  you,  to  the 
Woman's  Party,  if  you  will  put  them  in  the  Capitol. 
Because  that's  what  they  were  made  for. 

"In  the  interval  some  of  them  have  been  copied,  like 
the  one  that  somebody  had  made  and  put  in  the  Metro 
politan.   They  thought  it  was  a  good  enough  statue  to 
put  on  the  stairway  so  everybody  who  ever  entered  the 
building  could  see  it." 

So  we  then  decided  to  form  a  committee  to  put  the 
busts  in  the  Capitol,  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  made.   We  told  Mrs.  Johnson  that  we  were  going  to 
do  it,  and  that  Mrs.  Harper  had  transfered  all  the  rights 
to  us.  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  "Well,  in  that  case,  if  they 
are  to  be  in  the  Capitol,  I  made  them  when  I  was  a  very 
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Paul:   young  sculptress,  a  very  young  woman,  and  I  could  do 
much,  much,  much  better  work  now.   I  have  been  making 
busts  all  these  years.   I  would  like  to  go  over  to 
Italy,  where  I  got  the  Carrara  marble  before,  and  make 
a  new  set,  not  use  the  old  ones." 

This  was  shortly  after  the  suffrage  victory,  which 
was  in  August ,  so  we  thought  that  we  would  have  our 
wind-up  convention  on  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday- - 
that's  what  we  finally  voted  to  do — the  following  year 
because  we  had  to  pay  all  the  debts  off  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  and  we  thought  it  would  take  us  from  August  up 
until  the  next  February.   We  thought  that  would  give 
time  to  Mrs.  Johnson  to  make  the  new  busts,  and  of 
course  we  would  arrange  to  get  them  into  the  Capitol. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  all  this? 

Fry:    I  think  you  told  me  the  story  of  how  you  got  those 

statues  into  the  Capitol  and  how  you  raised  the  money.* 
But  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Ida  Husted  Harper  connection. 
I  thought  too  that  maybe  she  had  been  one  of  the  ones 
who  would  have  considered  going  with  Congressional  Union 
during  that  split,  but  apparently  she  wasn't — 

[ Interruption . ] 

Fry:   The  only  organization  that  didn't  come  when  you  presented 
the  statues  at  the  Capitol — 

Paul:   They  were  received  by  Speaker  Gillette  of  the  House  on 
behalf  of  Congress.   The  chairman  of  the  meeting  which 
presented  them  was  Jane  Addams,  who  we  thought  would 
unite  all  women  pretty  well.   The  speaker  was  Sara  Bard 
Field,  as  you  know,  who  made  the  speech  presenting  them. 
We  invited  every  woman's  organization  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  suffrage  movement  to  come  and  place 
flowers.   I  remember  several  days  afterwards  when  we 
were  cleaning  up  over  there  in  the  corridor  we  found  a 
little  bouquet  from  the  National  American  Suffrage 
Association.   They  hadn't  sent  anybody,  and  whoever  had 
delivered  it,  (evidently  some  expressman  or  somebody) 
apparently  some  guard  just  took  it  and  put  it  in  the 
corridor.   So  they  didn't  send  anybody  from  that  organiza 
tion.   Practically  everybody  else  had  somebody  there — 


*This  story  was  related  late  one  night  during  the 
November,  1972  seessions — with  no  tape  recorder. — Fry 


Paul i   every  conceivable  kind  of  woman's  organization. 

Fry i   [Laughing.]  That's  kind  of  poetic i   their  flowers  got 
put  in  the  corridor. 

Paul:   So  absurd,  after  all  these  years,  to  think  of  these 
little  petty  divisions  that  were  so  unworthy. 

Fryt   Did  the  National  Association  and  you  work  together 
toward  the  end,  except  for  the  picketing? 

[Interruption.] 
Fry:   Who  helped  you  organize  the  parade  in  191^? 

Paul:  Lucy  Burns  was  the  only  person  on  it  besides  myself, 
a  committee  consisting  of  Lucy  Burns  and  myself »  you 
know  that.   Then,  in  the  course  of  the  getting  up  the 
procession  we  got  to  know  Mrs.  Beard.   She  went  on  our 
committee.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  of  Philadelphia  came  on 
our  committee?  she  was  a  tower  of  strength.   We  had  a 
very  effective  group.  And  Elsie  Hill  went  on  our  com 
mittee;  she  took  the  college  section.   Each  person  took 
a  section  that  they  organized. 

Fry:   And  you  only  had  two  paid  typists  at  first  to  help  you 
organize  this? 

Paul:   Those  two  typists  didn't  do  any  organizing.   They  just 
transcribed  letters  for  us. 

[ Interruption . ] 
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NEWSPAPERS  AS  SOURCES  FOR  THE  SUFFRAGE  AND  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
STORIES 


Paul:   We  had  these  big  volumes  of  clippings  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Belmont  had  her  secretary  paste  them  together. 
Have  you  seen  that  clipping  book? 

Fry:   No,  I  haven't  seen  it  yet;  I  want  to  look  at  that  this 
morning. 

Paul:   Some  volunteer  put  those  together.   Mrs.  Belmont  employed 
a  person,  a  young  Jewish  girl,  who  now  wrote  a  very 
kindly  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  about  Mrs.  Belmont 
the  other  day.   She  pasted  them  together.   We  have 
volumes .  which  show  the  enormous  amount  of  publicity 
we  were  getting  then. 

Then,  when  suffrage  was  over,  practically  our  whole 
national  board  that  had  carried  that  campaign  wanted 
to  stop  because  they  were  so  completely  fatigued  and 
worn  out.   We  elected  a  whole  new  board,  and  of  course 
there  wasn't  anybody  working  very  hard  on  the  raising 
of  money.   So  one  thing  that  they  stopped  altogether 
was  any  press  department.   We  never  had  a  press  depart 
ment  from  the  time  suffrage  was  won.   And  we  don't  have 
any  now,  never  had  it  at  all. 

But  we  didn't  care  whether  we  had  it  or  not.   We 
thought  in  the  suffrage  campaign  we  needed  it  very  much 
because  we  were  trying  to  have  a  short  campaign  to  get 
it  into  the  Constitution.   This  other  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  a  long,  long  campaign  of  changing  the  thought 
of  all  American  women  on  the  subject.   So  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  we  economized.   And  that's  the  reason  we  had  so 
little  in. 

Fry i   That's  why  the  role  of  the  Woman's  Party  isn't  known 
as  well  in  the  Equal  Rights  campaign  probably. 
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Fault 


Fry: 
Paul  i 


Fry  i 
Paul  i 


Fry  i 
Paul: 


Fry: 
Paul: 


Yes,  that's  true.  With  all  the  government  communiques 
going  out  from  Washington,  unless  you  steadily  are 
thinking  up  something  that  will  make  it  news  and  employ 
ing  somebody  to  do  it,  you  just  don't  get  it  done,  es 
pecially  now  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole  journalism 
assumes  such  a  big  part,  which  it  didn't  in  the  early 
days. 

We  have  more  in  the  media  now. 

Of  course  when  we  went  to  Washington  there  was  no  woman 
up  in  the  press  gallery.  There  were  no  women  signing 
their  names  to  the  articles  going  out.   One  of  the 
places  that  the  suffrage  movement  helped  to  open  to 
women — we  always  had  a  little  tearoom  always  at  our 
headquarters  where  most  newspaper  people  used  to  come. 
The  people  that  were  doing  the  press  for  us  were  headed 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Boeckel.   They  formed  this  Women's  Press 
Club,  which  now  exists.   It  was  formed  there  in  our 
little  tea  house  by  Mrs.  Boeckel  and  two  of  her  people 
who  worked  with  her,  a  little  group  of  three  women: 
Eleanor  Taylor  Marsh,  Florence  Boeckel  was  the  head, 
and  Alice  Gram  Robinson.   You  ought  to  interview  Alice 
Gram  Robinson  because  she  is  still  living  and  she,  you 
know,  gets  out  that  Congressional  Digest.   Do  you  know 
that  paper? 


Yes.   I  met  her  briefly, 
started  the  press  club? 


Do  you  mean  those  three  women 


Yes,  and  they  are  always  considered  by  the  press  club — 
there  is  no  dispute  about  it — I  think  they  always  have 
at  the  head  of  their  magazine  or  whatever  they  get  out, 
"founded  by  Florence  Boeckel,  Eleanor  Taylor  Marsh,  and 
Alice  Gram  Robinson." 

More  women  in  the  press  is  a  spin-off  that  I  didn't 
realize  came  from  the  suffrage  campaign. 

By  their  giving  out  these  press  releases  and  doing  it  so 
professionally  and  so  well—Florence  Boeckel  could  never 
have  been  exceeded.   We  never  could,  never  have  had  a 
better  person  than  she  was. 

And  they  gave  out  the  press  releases  and  they— 

Well,  they  wrote  them  and  did  whatever  they—we  gave 
them  one  room  in  the  headquarters.  Florence  Boeckel 
had  graduated  from  Vassar  and  had  married  a  man,  Richard 
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Paul:   Boeckel,  who  was  a  professional  newspaperman  in  I  think 
Poughkeepsie — wherever  Vassar  was.   She  had  gotten  to 
know  him  there,  then  she  came  down  to  Washington.   She 
first  came  down  to  Baltimore;  I  think  she  was  on  Vogue. 
And  Elsie  Hill,  who  was  one  of  our  chief  people,  of 
course,  in  the  beginning  of  the  suffrage  campaign,  knew 
her  and  went  over  to  see  Florence  Boeckel  whom  she  had 
known  from  Vassar.   I  went  with  her.   We  said  wouldn't 
she  like  to  come  over  (since  she  apparently  had  enough 
money  so  she  didn't  have  to  keep  the  Vogue  position)  as 
a  volunteer  and  take  over  our  press  department  which  we 
didn't  have.   Would  she  create  it.   So  she  came  and 
stayed  until  suffrage  was  won. 

[Some  background  static  develops  for  a  while  on  tape 
during  discussion  below.] 

Paul:      Then  by  always  being  available  to  the  press,  and  we 
were  right  there  in  Lafayette  Square  where  all  the  news 
papermen  would  come  in;  we  had  this  one  office  which  we 
gave  them.   First  Florence  Boeckel  had  no  assistants, 
then  she  got  Eleanor  Taylor  Marsh,  [interruption]  then 
Alice  Gram  Robinson  who  had  come  down  from  Oregon  when 
Anne  Martin  went  out  to  speak  there  and  she  had  interest 
ed  these  two  college  girls  still  in  the  University  of 
Oregon.   They  both  came  down  to  help  (and  later  they 
both  went  to  prison).   So  she  stayed  on,  and  we  paid  a 
tiny  little  salary  to  them.   They  had  somebody  who  did 
all  the  mimeographing  and  someone  who  took  all  the 
dictation  and  all  of  that.   So  they  got  quite  a  little 
staff,  a  very,  very,  for  us,  expensive  staff  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  work  where  we  didn't  have  any  profes 
sionals.   Actually  I  think  it  was  extremely  well  done 
for  that  period.  Anybody  who  goes  through  our  press 
clippings  can  see  how  well  done  it  was. 

Fry:   Tell  me  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Women's  Press  Club. 
Do  you  mean  it  grew  out  of  this  little  group  of  women? 

Paul:   Well,  they  just  got  the  newspaperwomen  together,  the 

few  that  there  were,  and  formed  a  club  while  they  were 
there,  toward  the  end  of  the  seven  years  that  we  worked 
there.   And  that  club  of  course  developed  and  grew  to 
be  quite  a  big  power,  I  think,  in  our  nation.   The  first 
woman  (you  might  add  to  this  story)  apart  from  us — she 
was  our  first  member,  in  fact,  in  Washington  was--I  can't 
think  of  her  name.   She  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  be 
allowed  to  sign  her  name  to  reports  going  out  from  the 
big  bureaus — Her  name  was  Winifred  Mallon.   She  lived 
up  on  Capitol  Hill.   The  first  member  we  ever  had'  in 
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Paul:   Washington  was  Winifred  Mallon. 

Fry:   And  she  was  the  first  woman  to  have  a  by-line  in  the 
press  in  the  wire  services? 

Paul:   One  of  the  first.  When  we  got  to  know  her  she  was  on 

the  Chicago  Tribune  and  this  was  before  we  met  Florence 
Boeckel  and  started  to  have  our  own  little  press  depart 
ment.   We  had  nothing  but  a  little  basement  room,  1420 
F  Street,  one  room,  nothing  else.  You  had  to  go  down 
the  steps  to  go  in. 

Just  across  the  street  was  the  Chicago  Tribune 
office.   And  somehow  or  other  we  got  to  know  Winifred 
Mallon,  who  was  there.   She  lived  up  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  her  mother  and  other  members  of  her  family.   She 
would  work  all  day  I  guess  and  all  evening  getting  the 
material  off  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  was  her  live 
lihood.   Then  she  would  start  in  and  write  the  little 
press  bulletins  for  us  before  we  ever  had  any  press 
department.   She  would  write  up  whatever  happened  and 
give  it  to  us  so  we  could  give  it  out  the  next  day.  We 
did  have  a  typist,  that  much.  And  we  had  a  volunteer 
person  who  was  taking  care  of  the  press  by  interviewing 
the  people  who  came  in.   So  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  she 
did  for  us.   And  also  putting  it  in  her  own  things  that 
she  sent  out  [to  the  Tribune]. 

Later  on,  I  think  she  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Women's  Press  Club  after  it  got  started.   She  re 
mained  until  her  death  one  of  our  strongest  members. 
She  had  very  little  money,  so  what  she  did  was  whenever 
anybody  came  to  Washington  to  help  and  we  couldn't  pay 
for  their  going  to  hotels,  and  so  on  (and  they  often 
couldn't  pay  for  themselves),  she  would  take  them  one 
by  one  by  one,  as  they  came  up,  to  her  home.   I  don't 
know  how  many  people  who  came  down  to  help  in  those 
early  days  stayed  as  guests  at  the  home  of  Winifred 
Mallon  where  her  mother  and  the  other  people  who  lived 
there  were  very  hospitable  and  took  care  of  them. 

Anyway,  later  she  became  the  president  of  the  Women's 
Press  Club. 

So  that  was  really  the  way  we  started  our  campaign, 
was  through  this  Winifred  Mallon,  our  press  work.  So, 
in  any  story,  I'd  like  to  have  her  built  up.  Then  she 
left  the  Chicago  Tribune.   (And  I'm  not  sure  whether  she 
ever  signed  her  name  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  articles.) 
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Paul:   She  grew  in  stature  in  the  press  world  so  that  she  be 
came  in  a  much  higher  capacity  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.   She  was  there  up  until  the  time  of  her 
death.   And  of  course,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  was  one  of  our 
great  supporters,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

After  she  went  over  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  we  had 
a  very  direct  line  into  the  Tribune.   We  could  get  a 
great,  great,  great  deal  of  publicity  there.   First  of 
all  Mrs.  Reid  was  herself  for  us,  very  strongly.   (I 
think  she  was  on  our  national  advisory  board,  but  I'd 
have  to  look  that  up.   I'm  not  perfectly  sure.)  And  the 
publicity  that  Winifred  Mallon  was  able  to  get — she  had 
a  free  hand  and  could  write  up  an  enormous  amount  for 
us  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

So  we  had  all  this  going  when  Florence  Boeckel  came 
along  and  then  got  it  all  put  in  a  very  systematic  and 
orderly  way  down  in  one  big  room  that  we  gave  for  the 
press.   [Laughing.]  Now  that's  the  end  of  that  one. 

Fry:    [Laughing.]  Very  good!   This  report  that  was  done  in 
1926  on  the  National  Woman's  Party:*  Why  did  Mrs. 
Boeckel  get  this  out? 

Paul:   Because  she  got  out  everything — 

Fry:    I  mean,  do  you  know  what  the  purpose  of  this  was? 

Paul:   That  was  the  year  there  was  held  in  Paris  a  world  con 
vention  of  the  International  Alliance  for  Suffrage  for 
Women.   We  had  been  invited  to  send  a  delegation  because 
we  had  just  gotten  the  vote.   She  made  this  so  our  dele 
gates  who  went  over  would  have  something  in  their  hands. 
You  probably  know  all  about  this. 

[Pointing  to  photograph  on  page  11.]  That's  Anita 
Pollitzer  and  myself  putting  flowers  on  the  grave  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony.   I  have  on  the  wall  the  original 
[photographs]  over  there.   These  people  who  are  just 
getting  out  this  thing  in  Ms . . **  the  photographer  took 
this  one  on  the  wall,  she  took  it  all  apart  and  photo 
graphed  it  so  as  to  put  it  in  Ms. .  coming  out  in  June. 


*"The  National  Woman's  Party  1913-1926,"  pamphlet,  16  pp. 
**Gurovitz,  Judy,  and  Hofner,  Evelyn,  "Suffragists  Still 
Going  Strong,"  Ms. .  July,  1973,  pp.  ^7-^9. 
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Fault      When  we  got  over  there,  Doris  Stevens  and  Mabel 

Vernon — Mabel  Vernon  was  sort  of  in  charge — Mrs.  Catt 
sent  word  to  them.   She  had  been  the  old  International 
president;  she  no  longer  was.   She  sent  word  to  the \new 
president  who  invited  us  to  come,  named  Mrs.  Corbett\ 
Ashby.   [You  remember  I  told  you]  she  invited  me  person 
ally,  when  I  was  over  in  England  after  we  had  won  the 
vote,  to  her  house  for  lunch  and  asked  me  to  have  the 
Woman's  Party  affiliate.   She  said,  "We  need  more  branches, 
to  have  money.  Mostly  the  countries  in  Europe  have  only 
a  few  pennies  they  can  give.   We  want  some  branches  in 
America.   Would  your  branch  that  has  just  won  the  vote 
become  a  branch?"   So  we  said  we  would.   So  we  had  this 
big  delegation  that  went  over,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
women. 

When  they  got  there  the  letter  was  read  from  Mrs. 
Catt,  I  think  it  was  read  at  the  convention.   If  not  it 
was  read  to  people  of  importance,  saying,  "If  you  admit 
the  Woman's  Party  to  your  International  Alliance,  I  will 
cut  off  all  help  from  the  Leslie  million."  Mrs.  Catt 
had  received  a  legacy  of  a  million  from  Mrs.  Leslie. 
And  that  was  to  keep  the  International  going.   So  in 
view  of  that,  they  voted  down—after  all  our  delegates 
were  there — they  voted  that  they  wouldn't  keep  them. 

Fry i    I  think  Mabel  Vernon  told  me  about  that  too.   She  made 
a  very  eloquent  speech  at  that  time. 

Paul:   This  is  when  we  dedicated  our  headquarters  in  Washington 
[photograph,  pp.  7-8]. 

Fryi   That's  a  big  crowd. 

Paul t   This  was  our  old  headquarters,  you  know.   This  is  where 
the  Supreme  Court  is  now.   That's  the  old  building. 

This  is  of  one  of  our  delegations  going  up  to  the 
Capitol  [photograph,  p.5l.   Here  is  a  delegation  to  the 
President  [photograph,  p.^]. 

Fry:   This  is  the  one  to  President  Coolidge  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Paul:   That's  the  little  pin  that  we  gave  to  everybody  who 
picketed  the  White  House  [inset  on  p. 3]. 

That's  a  meeting  at  Lafayette  Square  [p. 3].   I  was 
arrested  there.   Everybody  got  up  on  Lafayette's  statue, 
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Paul:   you  know.   We  had  about  one  minute,  "Lafayette  I  am  now 
come  here."  And  they  arrested  us. 

Fry:   Lafayette's  words,  "Lafayette,  we  are  come" — too  inflam 
matory. 

Paul:   I  think  our  declaration  of  principles  is  here.   That's 
the  new  one  that  we  adopted  [pp.1  and  2]. 

Fry:   New  compared  to  the  old  Seneca  Falls  declaration  of 
principles? 

Paul:   Based  on  that.   We  took  Seneca  Falls  and  brought  it 

up-to-date.   When  we  started  the  Equal  Rights  campaign 
that  we  were  going  to  work  for.   At  that  time  when  we 
began  ours  only  one  of  the  things  that  they  were  going 
to  work  for  had  been  achieved,  which  was  the  vote.   So 
we  put  in  our  new  one.   We  had  a  meeting  and  adopted  this 
as  our  program. 

Fry:    I'd  like  to  have  a  Xerox,  or  some  kind  of  a  copy,  of  your 
declaration  of  principles  for  our  appendix.   Maybe  I  can 
get  this  copied  downtown.* 

Paul:   You  see  the  great  trouble  is  that  when  a  whole  new  board 
comes  in  that  hasn't  lived  through  any  of  these  things 
they  don't  know  which  to  save  or  which  to  throw  away. 

[ Interruption . ] 

This  is  the  last  thing  I'm  going  to  show  you.   The 
day  that  we  dedicated  our  headquarters,  we  started  a 
system  of  getting  what  we  called  "founders"  of  this  new 
movement.   And  everybody  who  was  a  "founder"  had  to  give 
$100.   We  drew  up  new  membership  cards,  a  whole  system, 
starting  a  new  permanent  group  as  against  the  old  group. 
This  [a  framed  citation]  is  what  we  gave  to  the  founders. 

Fry:   What  was  the  year  of  this? 

Paul:   1923,  I  guess,  the  day  we  dedicated  the  headquarters. 

You'll  find  the  date  on  all  these  things.   1922  was  it? 

[ Interruption . ] 


*See  appendix. 
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Fry«   For  the  record,  this  is  the  inscription  of  the  founders' 
award.   It's  illuminated  in  gold  and  purple  with  vines 
and  flowers  and  it  saysi 

"Greetings  to  our  honored  founders. 

"We  taste  the  spices  of  Arabia,  yet  never 
feel  the  scorching  sun  which  brings  them  forth. 

"To  those  women  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
we  now  pay  reverent  tribute?  especially  to 
those  who,  for  a  time,  gave  their  liberty 
that  we  might  gain  a  fuller  freedom. 

"This  scroll  of  honor  is  committed  to  the 
future,  an  imperishable  parchment,  illuminated 
by  the  vision  of  a  small  band  of  faithful 
women,  who,  inspired  and  led  by 

Alice  Paul  [name  of  each  founder] 

nobly  have  striven  and  nobly  achieved  in  making 
that  vision  come  true. 


'As  one  lamp  lights  another  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness.1" 


[  Interruption .  ~] 
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PASSAGE  THROUGH  CONGRESS 


Amendments  to  the  Amendment  in  the  Senate,  March  1919 


Fry:    I'm  talking  about  the  1919  introduction  of  the  Amendment 
into  the  Senate,  when  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico  first 
refused  then  introduced  a  variation  of  it.   I'm  looking 
it  up  here  to  see  what  the  variation  was,  to  see  what 
happened,  because  that's  the  only  note  I  have. 

Paul:   I  don't  remember  that  point;  I  certainly  can't-- 
Fry:    Yes,  it  kind  of  surprised  me. 

Paul:   I'm  glad  you  are  such  a  scholarly  type;  it's  a  protection 
to  us. 

Fry:   Here  it  is.   I  don't  think  it  means  very  much  and  it 
probably  disappeared  the  next  week.   But  it  does  tell 
about  it  here.   It  says,  "Introducing  suffrage  resolu 
tions  has  become  quite  the  rage  up  at  the  Senate." 

Paul:   Who  wrote  this  article? 

Fry:   This  is  in  the  Suffragist  of  March  8,  1919-   It's  not 
signed. 

"Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  Senator  Gay 
of  Louisiana,  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  all 
have  their  own  private  little  resolutions  which 
they  offered  to  the  committee  on  woman's  suf 
frage.   Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  a  Repub 
lican,  was  first,  and  got  to  re-introduce  the 
original  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  following 
its  defeat,  because  no  motion  to  reconsider 
was  in  order  and  because  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
committee,  [the  senator  from  New  Mexico],  had 
refused  to  do  the  re-introducing  himself. 
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Fry i       The  others  followed  with  new  versions  of  the 
proposed  amendment  of  their  own.  And  last 
week  Chairman  Jones  of  New  Mexico  offered 
one  himself." 

That's  what  was  confusing  me.   Because  he  up  to 
this  point,  as  the  chairman,  had  been  handling  only  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment. 

"He  couldn't  withstand  it  any  longer.  He 
too  must  introduce  a  resolution.   So  after 
a  conference  with  the  President"-- 

Paul:   Yes,  I  can  see  how  that  works. 

Fry:   — "he  read  before  the  Senate  a  still  newer  version  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment" — 

Paul:   This  is  exactly  what  we  are  facing  now  in  the  legisla 
tures  that  have  turned  it  down,  that  they  can't  re 
consider. 

Fry:   Yes,  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   Now,  let  me 
see — 

"which  also  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
woman's  suffrage.   The  new  resolution  differs 
very  little  and  not  at  all  materially  from 
the  original  and  yet  it  was  hoped  that  in 
its  wording  it  might  serve  to  conciliate  some 
previously  hostile  senators.   This  hope  has 
not  been  entirely  in  vain,  for  Senator  Gay 
of  Louisiana,  who  had  made  the  statement  that 
his  own  resolution,  providing  that  the  states 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  was  the  only  one  for 
which  he  would  vote,  and  has  since  stated  that 
he  would  vote  for  Senator  Jones'  new  resolution." 

Now  Senator  Jones'  new  resolution  provides  that- 
let  me  see--two-thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress  con 
curring  therein, 

"the  following  article  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  as  an  amend 
ment   (and  so  forth)... and  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures  shall 
be  valid... the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
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Fry:       of  sex." 

i 

That's  Section  One.   Section  Two — 
Paul:   That's  the  original  amendment  that  we  were  working  for. 

Fry:    So  that's  not  what  he  changed.   Maybe  he  changed 
Section  Two. 

Paul:   Yes,  maybe  in  the  enforcement  part. 

Fry:       "The  several  states  shall  have  the  authority 
to  enforce  this  article  by  necessary  legis 
lation,  but  if  any  state  shall  enforce  or 
or  enact  any  law  in  conflict  therewith, 
then  Congress  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
enacting  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce 
it." 

Paul:   Yes.   Well,  that's  just  the  enforcement  clause  and  that's 
not  part  of  the  Amendment. 

Fry:   Was  it  new?  Was  that  the  different  part? 

Paul:   I  think  when  it  went  through  it  said,  "Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation."   That's  my  memory.   Somewhere  up  here 
where  we  always  gave  the  text—the  version  we  always 
proposed,  I  think  on  the  editorial  page  we  always  had 
it,  down  at  the  bottom  somewhere. 

Fry:   Here  it  is.   Okay.   The  original  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment . 

Paul:   Could  you  read  it  right  through?  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 

Fry:    Section  Two  says,  "Congress  shall  have  power  by  appropri 
ate  legislation  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article."  He  had  made  additions  to  that.   That  was  the 
only  thing. 

Paul:   Of  course  that  didn't  affect  the  Amendment  itself.   It 
was  only  an  enforcement  thing.   Now  they  have  taken  out 
the  "several  states"  altogether  in  our  new  one  [the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment].   As  long  as  they  don't  touch  the 
Amendment .  I  think  it's  all  right.   But  of  course  by 
changing  the  enforcement  clause  you  imperil  ratification. 

Fry:    In  this,  the ^ Suffragist  goes  on  to  say  that  "Senator 

Jones'  substitute  resolution  is  practically  as  acceptable 
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Fry:   as  the  original."  So  I  gather  this  was  not  a  problem 
then  for  the  Woman's  Party. 

Paul«  No,  but  probably  they  didn't  go  along  with  it.   You  see, 
you  are  reading  1919-- 

Fry:   March  8,  yes.   "This  resolution  has  already  been  reported 
favorably  out  of  committee  and  Senator  Jones  hopes  to 
present  it  to  the  Senate  on  Monday." 

Pauli   It  was  the  following  June  if  you  will  turn  to  that, 
that  they  voted  on  it. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  have  that. 

Pault   Let's  see  what  the  text  of  that  one  was. 

Fry i   They  voted  on  June  4. 

Paul i   Here's  the  place  you  will  undoubtedly  find  the  text  that 
they  voted  on.   I  think  this  was  merely  a  device,  because 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington  was  a  great  friend  of  ours. 
He  was  the  one  that  got  up  the  whole  hearing. 

Fry i    Oh,  is  that  the  same  Senator  Jones? 

Paul i   I  suppose  so,  I  don't  know  that  there  were  two. 

Fry:   Well,  there  was  one  from  Washington  [Senator  Wesley  L. 
Jones],  and  I  keep  getting  them  mixed  up. 

Paul:   This  isn't  the  Washington  one? 

Fry:   This  is  the  New  Mexico  one  that  introduced  the  bill, 

Senator  Andreus  Aristides  Jones,  the  committee  chairman. 

Paul:   The  first  you  read  to  me  was  introduced  by  Jones  of 
Washington,  and  then  you  said,  "Senator  Jones  of  New 
Mexico. " 

Fry:   They  both  introduced  an  amendment  change. 

Paul:  Anyway,  they  were  trying  all  of  them  to  change  the 

enforcement  clause  to  make  it  not  the  same  amendment, 
so  they  [wouldn't  lose  the  right]  to  reconsider.   It's 
almost  always  a  parliamentary  ruling  that  you  can't 
reconsider  [the  same  measure].   You  have  to  reconsider 
within  three  or  five  hours  or  somethings  then  that's 
finished.   Then  you  can't  later  on  reconsider  in  the 
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Paul:   same  session  of  the  legislature. 

That's  what  we're  up  against  now  in  a  state  like 
Maine.   However  much  you  may  want  to  you  can't  do  it. 

Fry:  The  Amendment  in  its  final  version  has  the  original 
Susan  B.  Anthony  enforcement  section  too  in  it,  the 
version  that  was  passed  June  ^,  1919- 

[End  of  Tape  11 ,  Side  B] 

[Tape  12,  Side  A.   May  11,  1973- ] 

Party  Endorsements 

Fry:   Let  me  look  at  our  chronology  here.   You  began  picketing 
in  January  1917.   Congress  adjourned  on  October  6  of  that 
year,  the  same  day  that  you  were  arrested.   You  were 
carrying  a  banner  which  read,  according  to  the  Suffragist, 
"The  time  has  come  when  we  must  conquer  or  submit.   For 
us  there  can  be  but  one  choice.   We  have  made  it."  You 
were  arrested  then  and  sentenced  to  seven  months  in 
October  1917- 

Paul:   I  think  that  must  have  been  at  Lafayette  Square.   We 
had  a  long  procession  led  by  a  beautiful  girl  from 
Michigan. 

Fry:   A  week  before  the  next  session  reconvened,  December  3, 

1917.  all  women  were  released  from  prison.  Then  on 
December  10  a  date  was  set  for  a  vote  in  the  House;  they 
decided  to  take  up  the  suffrage  issue  on  January  10  of 

1918.  This  was  Chairman  Pou's  Suffrage  Committee  in  the 
House.   You  may  also  remember  that  in  September  or  1917. 
a  month  before  you  were  arrested,  the  House  had  voted 
and  it  had  lacked  seventy-three  votes  for  passage.   So 
they  took  it  up  again  on  January  10  and  the  House  passed 
it  with  only  one  more  vote  than  was  needed. 

The  Senate  then  became  your  big  problem,  I  guess. 
You  had  to  have  eleven  more  votes  than  you  had  pledged. 

But  in  February,  and  I  thought  you  might  remember 
how  you  did  this,  or  what  you  did  to  bring  this  about, 
"the  first  favorable  expression  of  the  national  Republi 
can  party  was  when  the  Republican  National  Committee 
commended  House  Republicans  for  their  votes  for  suffrage." 
[According  to  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  opus  cit.,  p 
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Paul:   You  say  that's  the  first  time?  The  National  Republican 
Committee?  I  think  we  got  it  in  the  platform  in  1916 
in  the  one  headed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Bull  Moose 
one,  but  we  didn't  get  it  in  the  Republican  National, 
I'm  sure  about  that,  in  1916.   So  this  I  suppose  would 
be  the  first.   I  don't  remember. 

Fryt   The  same  day  in  1918  the  National  Democratic  Executive 

Committee  held  a  telegraphic  referendum  of  their  national 
committee  and  it  showed  two-to-one  in  favor  of  the 
suffrage  amendment. 

Paul:   In  1916  they  hadn't  put  it  in  when  we  went  to  them  in 

Missouri,  I  remember,  at  their  convention.  At  the  Repub 
lican  Convention  and  the  Democratic  conventions  we  made 
a  tremendous  effort. 

Fryt   What  I  read  about  that  was  that  in  1916,  when  the  parties 
put  it  in  their  platforms,  they  came  out  for  suffrage," 
but  they  did  not  come  out  for  a  national  amendment ;  the 
Democrats  specifically  recommended  state-by-state  suffrage, 
but  it  was  in  their  platforms  for  the  first  time. 

Pauli   I  remember  Chicago  just  vaguely  (because  I  haven't  thought 
about  it  from  that  day  to  this — I  have  to  go  back  and 
think  about  it) ,  because  it  seems  to  me-- 

Fry:   Would  you  like  me  to  get  those  platforms,  the  quotations 
for  you?  [See  quotations  from  platforms,  pp.  371-372 
below.] 

[Tape  off.] 

Paul i   They  did  exclude  the  federal  amendment.   Borah,  that  was 
his  point. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  about  my  greatest  memory.   (It 
may  not  be  right.)  1916  was  two  years  after  the  Shaf roth- 
Palmer  had  been  introduced.   It  showed  by  their  actions 
that  they  were  still  —  something  that  you  or  somebody 
said  to  me  indicated  that  they  [NAWSA]  thought  they  really 
did  not  stand  against  the  federal  suffrage  amendment, 
but  I  think  you  said  they  regarded  this  as  a  supplement 
[to  our  amendment]. 

Fryi    That  the  National  Association — 

Paul:  Now  that  this  is  all  past,  this  is  what  they  do  say,  that 
this  was  supplementary  and  they  were  always  working  for 
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Paul«   the  national  amendment.   I  told  you  at  the  time  that 

was  so  completely  untrue  because  here  it  was  two  years 
later  and  the  National  Association,  under  a  very  fine 
woman  out  in  Chicago,  decided  to  try  to  get  up  at  the 
time  of  the  conventions  a  procession  through  the 
streets  in  support  of  suffrage.   We  had  just  gone  out 
and  opened  a  little  headquarters  to  work  for  a  platform 
resolution  on  the  suffrage  amendment.   This  leading 
woman  out  there  invited  us  to  join  in  with  their  pro 
cession  and  to  come  around  and  discuss  with  her  how  we 
would  participate  and  help  in  getting  up  their 
procession. 

So  I  did  go  and  talk  to  this  person,  a  perfectly 
lovely  woman,  and  she  said,  "Of  course  we  can't  allow 
you  to  have  this  banner  that  you  are  always  carrying  at 
the  head  of  your  processions,  which  demands  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  because  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  state  constitutions  changed  through  the 
Shaf roth-Palmer  amendment."   (Not  an  amendment  to  give 
the  votes  to  women  but  only  to  give  the  right  to  a 
referendum.)   Then  I  said  that  we  wouldn't  go  in  any 
procession  that  didn't  have  the  complete  demand  for 
complete  equality  to  obtain  votes  for  women  in  the 
Constitution  itself.   Therefore,  we  said,  "We  won't 
participate. " 

So  they  went  ahead  with  their  procession.   And  we 
said  we  would  just  go  to  the  resolution  committee  with 
our  fight.   So  that  day  we  did  go.   It  was  a  terribly 
stormy  day.   Everybody  came  in  dripping,  with  umbrellas 
and  everything.   They  presented  the  demand  just  for 
suffrage.   That's  all  they  did,  and  I  think  that  was 
incorporated,  if  I  remember  rightly.   And  we  presented 
the  demand  for  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  not  just  to  say  we  believed  in  suffrage. 
So  we  didn't  get  ours. 

Then  we  went  down  to  Missouri  to  the  Democratic  one 
and  with  about  the  same  result.   They  [NAWSA]  were 
absolutely  opposing  our  amendment  in  both  hearings. 

Fry:   There's  a  very  bitter  editorial  in  the  Suffragist  on 
that. 

Fault  At  that  same  time  in  1916  I'm  almost  certain  that  the 
Socialist  convention  put  in  a  plank  for  the  equal  suf 
frage  amendment.   At  least  their  leaders  did.   And  at 
what  they  called  the  Bull  Moose  convention,  which  was 
the  last  one  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  tried,  they  also 
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Paul:   put  one  in. 

Fry «   You  managed  to  get  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  to  come  out  for  the  Amendment. 

Paul i   We  didn't  get  him  at  the  convention.   We  didn't  get 

him  until  the  end  of  the  election  campaign  in  November. 
I  told  you  how  I  went  out  to  see  President  Roosevelt  at 
that  time.   It  wasn't  until  he  came  to  this  final  meeting 
in  New  York  that  he  came  out  for  us,  after  going  through 
all  those  suffrage  states  where  it  would  have  helped 
him  and  not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind  yes  or  no. 
Because  his  party  didn't  have  it  in  its  platform. 
President  Roosevelt  had  it  in  his  party  [platform] — that's 
my  faint  recollection. 

Fry i   Here  is  Wilson's  interpretation  of  the  Democratic  suffrage 
plank.   This  is  in  the  July  1,  1916  Suffragist.   It  says, 
"On  June  19  President  Wilson  sent  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  president  of  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  the  following  letter.   This  is  a  reply  to 
a  telegram  from  her  asking  what  the  suffrage  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform  meant.   His  letter  is,  'My  dear 
Mrs.  Catt1 — 

Paul:  i  don't  think  she  was  president.   She  was  of  International 
American,  of  course. 

Fry:   This  calls  her  "president" — 

Paul:   Probably  people  didn't  even  know  whether  she  was  presi 
dent  or  not.   She  was  president  of  the  International 
anyway. 

Fry:   Wilson  says  that  he  wishes  to  "join  his  fellow  Democrats 
in  recommending  to  the  several  states  that  'they  extend 
the  suffrage  to  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men.'" 

Fry:   So  then  in  1918  you  did  have  this  expression  from  both 
national  committees.   I  have  a  note  here  that  the  Demo 
cratic  telegraphic  referendum  was  somehow  inspired  by 
the  women  who  worked  so  hard  in  1916,  with  the  Democrats 
down  in  St.  Louis. 

Paul:   Oh  no  no. 

Fry:   They  had  something  to  do  with  inspiring  this  telegraphic 
referendum  in  1918?  You  don't  think  this  is  true?  Do 
you  know  how  that  happened,  who  got  them  to  make  that 
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Fry:    referendum? 

Paul i   I  don't  remember  a  referendum  at  all. 

Fry:    The  Democratic  central  committee  sent  out  a  lot  of  tele 
grams  to  Democrats  all  over  the  states. 

Paul:   I  think  any  action  they  took  was  because  of  the  campaign 
by  the  women  voters  in  the  states  where  we  were  having 
them  oppose  the  Democrats.   That  probably  brought  the 
matter  before  them  so  that  they  began  to  look  into  it. 
Now  I'm  sorry,  but  I've  got  to  get  this  check  written 
[for  the  carpenter]. 

Fry:    During  this  interruption,  let  me  quote  the  following 

for  the  manuscript  from  the  Suffragist  of  June  17,  1916, 
page  ki 

"SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM" 

"Already  members  of  the  Republican 
committee  on  resolutions  which  drafted  the 
suffrage  plank  in  the  Republican  platform 
have  made  haste  to  say  that  it  in  no  way 
declares  against  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment.   Senator  Sutherland  states  on 
June  8  that  the  plank,  while  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  state  to  settle  the 
question  of  suffrage  for  itself  did  not 
declare  against  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  settle  it  also." 

From  the  Suffragist.  July  1,  1916,  page  6: 

"Democrats  and  Republicans  are  now  busy 
defending  the  suffrage  planks  in  their 
respective  platforms  with  the  plea  that 
one  is  no  worse  than  the  other.   This  is 
strictly  true. 

"Both  planks  declare  for  the  principle 
of  woman  suffrage,  advocate  state  action 
upon  the  question,  and  say  nothing  whatever 
about  federal  action. 

"The  Republican  plank  reads:   'The 
Republican  party. . .favors  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women. . .but  recognizes 
the  right  of  each  state  to  settle  the 
question  for  itself. ' 

"The  Democratic  plank  reads:   'We 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
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Fry»       to  the  women  of  the  country  by  the  states 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men.1" 

From  the  Suffragist.  July  8,  1916,  page  61 

"Suffragists  are  keenly  aware  that  the 
suffrage  plank  in  the  Progressive  platform 
reads,  'We  believe  the  women  of  the  country, 
who  share  with  men  the  burdens  of  government 
in  time  of  peace  and  make  equal  sacrifices 
in  time  of  war,  should  be  given  the  full 
political  right  of  suffrage  both  by  state 
and  federal  action."1 

From  the  Suffragist.  July  22,  19161 

"The  draft  of  the  Socialist  platform 
in  its  political  demands  declares  for 
'1.  unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for 
men  and  women; 

'2.  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
so-called  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  the  suffrage  to  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men.1" 

From  the  Suffragist.  July  29 .  191^.  page  5» 

"The  Prohibition  party,  meeting  at  St. 
Paul  July  19  and  20  adopted  in  its  platform 
the  ringing  demand  for  national  women's 
suffrage.   The  plank  embodies  the  text  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment."   (It  was 
already  on  record,  prior  to  this,  of  being 
in  favor  of  woman ' s  suffrage . ) 

[Tape  off.] 


A  Senate  Vote  Not  Called 


Fry«   — What  you  see  is  two  things  together  that  pushed  this 
into  Congress — and  into  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  committees'  endorsements i   the  Woman's  Party 
campaign  against  the  party  that  didn't  support  the 
Amendment,  and  the  picketing. 

Pauli  Well,  I  mean  the  particular  thing  that  came  up  [as  a 
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Fault   result]  then  was  action  in  the  House.   That  was  the 
first  time,  wasn't  it,  that  it  was  voted  on  in  the 
House,  passed  in  the  House? 

Fry:    I'm  not  sure  that  this  was  the  first  time.*  But  it  was 
passed  2?^  to  136  on  January  10,  1918. 

Paul:   I  think  that  was  the  first  time  it  went  through.   What 
month  was  that --January? 

Fry:    Yes  and  this  was  apparently  before  the  newly  elected 
Congress  took  its  seats. 

Paul:   Then  I  think  on  March  4  the  new  Congress  came  in  if  I 

remember  rightly.   Then  we  had  to  begin  again  and  get  it 
through  the  House  again,  because  it  always  had  to  go 
through  both  houses.   The  first  time  we  failed  in  the 
Senate  by — I'm  not  sure  whether  we  were  voted  down  or 
whether  we  didn't  have  the  roll  call. 

Fry:   Do  you  remember  those  times  when  it  was  scheduled  for 

a  vote  in  the  Senate  and  Senator  Andreus  Aristides  Jones 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Suffrage  Committee — 

Paul:   Oh,  from  New  Mexico.   What  was  that  name? 

Fry:    [^Laughing.]  He  is  usually  called  A.  A.  Jones.   He 

didn't  call  up  the  Amendment,  because  there  were  three 
votes  absent.   That  was  in  May,  1918.   So  they  set  a 
new  date. 

Paul:   I  think  it  was  prior  to  that,  sometime  in  the  winter. 
Fry:    You  may  be  thinking  of  1919. 

Paul:   No,  it  went  through  in  June  1919  "the  Senate.   But  the 
previous  winter,  I  think,  it  came  up  and  we  had  a  mar 
velous  attendance  of  everybody  in  the  woman's  movement 
almost,  because  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  Senate.   Have  you  come  across  that?  It  must  have 
been  after  it  went  through  the  House.   I  know  exactly 
what  happened  and  I'm  sure  the  Suffragist  must  have  re 
corded  it.   I've  probably  told  you  this  before.   Maud 


*0n  January  12,  1915.  the  House  had  defeated  it — over  a 
year  before  the  issue  came  up  in  the  party  platforms. 
(Stevens,  Doris,  Jailed  for  Freedom,  p. 3^8.) 


Paul i   Younger  and  I  were  sitting  together  up  in  the  gallery. 

We  had  the  votes — we  knew  we  had  the  votes  and  everybody 
else  knew  we  had  the  votes.  That's  the  reason  we  had 
such  an  enormous  number  of  people  coming.   I  remember 
people  coming  down  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
and  many  places.  As  we  all  sat  there  time  went  on  and 
they  debated  and  debated,  made  speeches,  and  speeches 
and  speeches  and  speeches.   Suddenly  Maud  Younger  and  I 
said,  "We'd  better  go  down  and  see  what's  happening. 
Pretty  soon  they're  going  to  begin  to  go  home.   They 
can't  sit  here  talking  forever.  What  on  earth  can  have 
happened?" 

So  we  went  down  together.   She  had  this  marvelous 
relationship,  which  I  hope  you'll  make  clear  in  all  your 
accounts,  with  the  senators  [congressmen]  in  the  House 
[Congress]  because  she  had  rented  a  house  up  on  Capitol 
Hill;  there  never  was  a  congressional  chairman  like  that. 
She  paid  all  expenses  and  she  gave  party  after  party 
after  party,  very  nice  intimate  social  little  ones  until 
she  got  to  know  these  people  personally,  their  wives 
and  their  children  and  everybody.   So  she  knew  them  so 
well  that  she  could  go  up  and  talk  to  most  any  man  on 
a  personal,  friendly  basis.   I  couldn't  do  any  of 
those  things.   I  practically  never  went  up  to  Capitol 
Hill,  so  I  didn't  know  them  personally.   But  I  went  with 
her. 

There  at  the  entrance  to  the  Senate  chambers  was 
Senator  Gallinger  who  was  the  Republican  leader  from  New 
Hampshire,  a  very  great  friend  of  ours,  and  Senator 
Curtis  (who  later  became  vice-president  under  Hoover; 
then  he  was  in  the  Senate).   One  of  them  was  the  Senate 
leader — they  both  had  high  political  positions  whatever 
they  were.   They  were  standing  each  one  with  a  poll  in 
his  hand. 

We  said,  "Why  in  the  world  don't  you  start  the  vote?" 

They  said,  "Well,  we'll  tell  you — Borah  has  changed 
his  mind.   We  had  him.   He  promised  us  to  vote  for  us. 
We  put  him  on  the  poll.  We  assembled  all  these  people 
to  vote  and  gave  word  to  you  and  all  the  women  to  come 
to  hear  the  vote.   And  now  we  dare  not,  because  we're 
one  vote  short.   We've  been  spending  all  this  time  with 
Borah  trying  to  get  him  to  stand  firm  and  he  won't.  And 
we  can't  do  it.  So  now  we've  sent  word  to  the  men  just 
to  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  make  good  records  for  them 
selves  in  their  states,  get  good  publicity  for  themselves 
so  they  won't  be  too  down  on  us  for  having  gotten  them 
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Paul i   into  this  poll.   Then  we  want  to  just  adjourn,  the  time 
having  expired  that  we  had  allowed." 

That's  what  they  did.   I  never,  never  will  erase 
the  memory  of  that  occasion  from  my  mind.   It's  so 
vivid  still. 

Then  we  started  to  rebuild  strength  so  we  would  be 
able  to  proceed  without  Borah.  I  don't  know  just  when 
that  was  but  it  was  probably  in  the  winter. 

Fry:  It  sounds  like  it  was  perhaps  the  first  of  October, 
1918,  vote.  They  had  a  long  debate  of  four  or  five 
days  in  the  Senate. 

Paul:   No,  it  was  only  one  day.   It  was  called  for  the  vote. 
It  wasn't  a  debate  at  all. 

Fry:    They  had  been  debating  for  three  or  four  days  when  they 
called  for  the  vote  in  October  1918. 

Paul:  No  no  no,  not  this  time. 

Fry:  This  day  it  failed  to  pass  by  two  votes. 

Paul:  No  no;  no  vote  was  taken  this  day. 

Fry:  Then  that  must  have  been  a  previous  Congress. 

Paul:   It  didn't  come  up  at  all  to  a  vote.   They  were  de 
termined  to  pass  it,  you  see.   We  had  passed  all  the 
debating  period  and  it  was  up  to  the  point  where  they 
thought — of  course  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of 
the  situation;  it  had  to  be  after  that  November  election 
or  they  wouldn't  have  been  in  control  [of  Congress];  and 
they  were  in  control,  or  it  wouldn't  have  been  Gallinger 
and  Curtis  there  that  we  saw. 

Fry:   I'll  find  the  date  on  that  and  put  it  in.* 

Paul:   That  was  the  time  when  the  sentiment  had  changed  and 
you  had  the  feeling  that  the  Amendment  fight  had  been 
won.   Because  here  we  had  enough  votes—excepting  for 
whatever  the  reason  on  Borah's  part  was.   All  through 


*Votes  were  scheduled  and  speeches  made  on  the  Amendment 
in  the  Senate  on  both  May  10  and  June  27,  1918.   Both 
resulted  in  no  vote  by  the  end  of  the  day  due  to  lack  of 
support,  Borah  being  one  of  the  defectors.  [Irwin,  op.cit, 
pp. 355-7.] 
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Fault   that  period  of  the  ending  of  1918  and  the  beginning 
of  1919.  somewhere  along  there. 


Filling  in  Chronologyt   the  Senate  and  the  President 


Fault   You  were  trying  to  tell  me  about  1919,  weren't  you? 

Fryt   Well,  in  1918  the  Senate  did  have  a  debate  for  quite 
a  long  time,  from  September  26  to  October  1.   Wilson 
addressed  the  Senate  for  suffrage  finally,  and  the 
next  day — 

Fault   What  day  did  he  make  that  address? 

Fryt   It  was  about  September  30s  the  exact  date  is  not  given 
in  the  Suffragist. 

Fault  We  had  many  thousands  of  mimeographed  sheets,  so  that 
date  should  be  easy  to  get.  Even  this  past  campaign 
we've  been  using  it  all  the  time  with  the  Democrats. 

That  was  September,  you  see. 

Fryt   The  point  is  that  they  did  take  the  vote  and  it  failed 
to  pass  by  two  votes. 

Fault   When? 

Fryt    September  30  or  October  1. 

Fault  The  vote  wasn't  taken  at  the  time  he  made  the  speech.* 

Fryt   Well — do  you  want  me  to  read  it  to  you  in  Irwin? 

"Wilson's  appeal  had  started  only  two  weeks  before. 
He  had  written  to  Senator  Shields  of  Tennessee  in  the 
summer  and  Senator  Baird  of  New  Jersey  asking  them  to 
back  it. . ." 

Fault  He  got  that  last  vote  when  he  was  over  at  the  Peace 

Conference  in  Versailles.  He  cabled  back  that  he  had 
the  last  vote. 


*Paul  is  likely  referring  to  Wilson's  first  public 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  federal  amendment  eight 
months  before,  on  January  9i  1918. 
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Fry:    This  happened  "before  then. 

Fault   I  know  it  did.   It  had  to  happen  "before  then.   The 
speech  happened  before. 

Fry:   This  was  just  a  month  or  two  after  the  Woman's  Party 
began  carrying  banners  at  the  Lafayette  statue  across 
from  the  White  House. 

Paul:   That  was  a  continuation  of  our  picketing,  only  we  just 
moved  across  the  street. 

Fry:    Then  when  this  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  by  two  votes, 

Inez  Haynes  Irwin  says  that  then  you  began  picketing  the 
Senate  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.   Do  you  remember  that? 

Paul:   Yes,  that's  right. 

Fry:    That's  the  period  I'm  talking  about  now.   There  was  a 

lot  of  picketing  and  a  lot  of  arrests,  a  lot  of  "deten 
tions.  " 

Paul:   Anyway,  the  whole  picketing  was  one.   The  whole  year  of 
1917  was  picketing.   I  was  saying  the  result  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  plus  the  election  campaign  in  1916, 
brought  us  high  up  to  the  point  of  general  expectancy 
that  the  victory  was  around  the  corner. 

Fry:  There  was  a  winter  vote  scheduled  in  1918,  but  the  Senate 
recessed  on  November  21  without  any  further  consideration 
of  suffrage. 

Paul:   That  was  an  election  year,  was  it  not?  Not  for  the 
presidency  but  for  congressmen. 

Fry:    The  election  was  just  over;  this  was  November  21,  1918. 

Paul:   They  must  have  had  that  recess  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election. 

Fry:   That  would  have  been  after  the  election,  wouldn't  it? 
That  was  November  21  that  they  recessed. 

Paul:   Anyway,  what  was  the  next  thing  after  they  recessed 
and  came  back? 

Fry:   When  they  came  back,  Wilson  on  December  2,  1918,  included 
suffrage  in  his  formal  message  to  Congress,  and  then  he 
sailed  for  France. 
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Paul«   He  didn't  include  it  in  his  message.  He  made  up  a 

special  appeal.   It  was  an  appeal  that  he  made  to  the 
Senate,  a  personal  appeal  because  the  feeling  had  got  to 
such  a  point  that  he  did  this  and  made  a  wonderful 
speech,  which  we've  used  from  then  on. 

Fry i  Yes,  it's  quoted  in  both  the  Suffragist  and  in  Irwin. 

Pauli  Now  what  time  was  this  that  he  went  over  to  France? 

Fry i  That  was  December  1918. 

Paul i  When  was  the  Armistice? 

Fryi  November  11,  1918. 

You  were  arrested  a  lot  during  all  this  time.  At 
any  rate,  the  burning  cauldrons  and  all  of  this  sort  of 
thing  were  going  on. 

Paul:   They  were  when  he  was  at  Versailles. 

Fry:   That's  this  time — the  winter  of  1918-1919,  December  and 
January  of  that  winter.   And  on  January  1,  New  Year's 
Day,  Irwin  says,  you  "started  the  watchfires  of  freedom." 

Paul i   Then,  he  must  have  been  over  in  Paris  by  that  time, 

because  we  didn't  start- 
Fry:   That's  right.   He  had  left  in  December. 
Paul:   In  the  winter  of  1918. 

There  wasn't  any  message.   There  was  just  an  appeal 
that  he  made  because  the  feeling  in  the  country  had  grown 
so  great,  and  he  had  changed  his  mind  personally. 

Fry:   He  was  asking  the  Senate  to  get  behind  it. 
Paul:   I  know  he  didn't  get  any  vote  at  the  moment. 

Fry:   The  vote  was  set  for  February  10,  1919-   Two  days  before 
that  the  President  was  burned  in  effigy  in  the  urn;  it 
was  a  cartoon  of  him  that  you  burned. 

Paul:   I  know.  All  that  period  we  were  having  those  watchfires. 

Fry:   And  it  was  defeated  by  one  vote  on  February  10,  although 
the  new  senator,  who  was  Senator  Pollock  of  South 
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Fry«    Carolina,  voted  for  it. 

Pauls   The  new  senator  that  carried  it,  when  we  finally  got 
the  total  number,  was  Harris  of  Georgia.   That  was  in 
June,  when  we  got  it. 

Fry:   How  did  you  get  him  on  your  side? 

Paul:   The  President  got  him,  President  Wilson.   Senator  Harris 
was  over  in  Italy  doing  something  or  other.   President 
Wilson  got  in  touch  with  him  over  there  and  cabled  back, 
telephoned  back,  communicated  back  in  some  way,  with  our 
Democratic  leaders.   The  main  person  was  Matthew  Hale, 
the  main  person  who  was  working  on  the  Democratic  side 
to  get  this  done.   He  got  word  (some  said  directly  to 
him,  some  said  through  somebody  else)  that  they  could 
now  count  on  Harris,  that  he  had  given  his  pledge  to 
the  President  to  be  back  and  vote  on  it  when  it  came  up. 
I  guess  you'll  find  all  that. 

Fry:   My  note  says  that  Tumulty  sent  a  cable  to  President 

Wilson  to  confer  with  Harris  ,  who  traveled  from  Italy 
to  France  to  meet  with  Wilson. 

Paul:   I  know  that  they  met;  I  don't  remember  where  they  met 
but  evidently  they  met  at  Versailles  there.   Probably 
Mr.  Hale  was  the  one  that  we  dealt  with  altogether.   I 
don't  know  what  his  title  was  but  he  was  a  very  prominent 
Democratic  leader,  a  very  wonderful  man. 

Fry:   Was  he  former  chairman  of  the  Progressive  national 
committee?  Inez  Irwin  says  he  was,  on  page 


Paul  i   I  don't  know  what  he  was,  I  don't  remember.   We  dealt 
with  him  because  he  was  the  person  outside  of  Congress 
who  would  do  the  most  for  us.  All  our  relationship 
with  Senator  Harris  was  through  Mr.  Hale  with  whom  we 
dealt.   Mr.  Hale  may  have  asked  Senator  Tumulty  to  send 
a  telegram,  very  likely  he  did.   Because  he  was  very  close 
to  the  President. 

Fry:   Do  you  remember  Senator  Keyes? 

Paul:   Of  West  Virginia?  Yes,  but  he  never  took  any  particular 
part. 


*opus  cit.  ,  19^4  edition. 
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Fry:   He  was  still  one  of  the  unknowns  who  leaped  on  the 

bandwagon  right  at  the  last  minute.  At  any  rate,  on 
May  21  the  House  passed  it  again. 

Fault   Let  me  get  these  dates  in  my  mind.   The  first  time  it 
came  up  in  any  place  and  it  was  passed  was  when? 
January  or  February  of  1918? 

Fry i   In  January  of  1918  the  House  passed  it. 

Paul i   I  guess  that  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever  passed. 
Then  what  happened?  What's  the  next  vote? 

Fry«   There  were  some  votes  set  but  not  taken  in  the  Senate 
because  you  didn't  have  the  votes  to  pass  it. 

The  Senate  brought  it  up  on  October  1,  1918,  and  it 
failed  to  pass  by  two  votes. 

The  Senate  recessed,  and  so  forth. 

Then  there  was  Wilson's  appeal  to  Congress. 

The  next  vote  was  in  February  10,  1919s  the  Senate 
voted  again  and  it  failed  by  one  vote.  Then  in — 

Fault   Wait  a  minute.   Let  me  see  if  I  have  this  in  my  head. 

In  the  beginning  of  1918  it  went  through  the  House.   Is 
that  right?  Then  at  that  time  that's  the  only  victory 
we'd  had—the  House  in  1918  at  the  beginning.   Congress 
came  to  an  end  with  no  favorable  action  excepting  that 
one  vote.   Then  we  started  in  1919.  March  k  I  suppose — 
because  Congress  used  to  begin  then—so  then  we  had  to 
do  it  a  second  time  in  the  House,  and  they  did  vote  it 
a  second  time  in  the  House. 

Fryt   Yes,  the  House  passed  it  again  on  May  21,  1919,  30^  to 

89?  then  on  June  ^  it  passed  in  the  Senate- 
Fault   --Then  it  went  over  to  the  Senate  and  passed  in  the 

Senate.   So  it  never  passed  in  the  Senate  but  once,  and 
it  passed  in  the  House  twice.   It  told  in  the  Suffragist. 
I  remember,  that  in  that  second  vote  in  the  House, in 
the  debate  Mr.  Gard,  representative  from  Ohio,  proposed 
the  seven-year  limitation  because  it  got  to  such  a  point 
that  they  thought  the  only  way  they  could  defeat  it  now 
was  not  by  an  outright  vote  against  but  by  making  dif 
ficulties  in  ratification.   So  they — this  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Gard. 
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Paul i      I  looked  this  up  recently  when  the  seven-year 

[limitation]  was  put  on  [the  Equal  Rights  Amendment] 
by  Mr.  [Senator]  Bayh  and  we  saw  the  same  thing  was 
happening.   This  time  when  it  was  brought  up  in  May, 
when  Mr.  Gard  proposed  this,  all  over  \_the  chamber 
you  could  hear  cries  opposing  it]. 

[End  of  Tape  12,  Side  A] 
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INDIVIDUAL  EFFORTS  FOR  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


George  Gordon  Battle 
[Tape  12,  Side  B] 

Fry t   May  I  read  the  title  of  this  onto  the  tape  so  we'll 
have  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about? 

This  is  "Excerpts  from  the  Brief  in  Support  of  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment,"  by  the  late  George 
Gordon  Battle,  distinguished  jurist  of  Virginia  and  New 
York.   It  was  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
committee  print  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  D.C. 

Excerpts  were  presented  to  the  platform  committees 
of  the  19^  and  19^-8  Democratic  National  Conventions. 

Fault   It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Battle,  personally,  before  his 
death.   The  Battle  family  was  an  old  and  distinguished 
Virginia  family.   Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle  went  up  to 
New  York  after  he  became  a  lawyer  and  established  a  law 
firm.   I  think  he  was  head  of  the  firm.   Does  it  give 
the  name  of  the  firm? 

Fry:   No,  it  just  says  he  was  a  "distinguished  jurist." 

Paul«  Anyway,  when  Mrs.  Belmont  inherited  a  large  fortune  from 
the  Vanderbilt  family,  after  her  divorce  from  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  and  his  death,  she  needed,  she  felt,  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  possible  rank  to  look  after  her  affairs. 
She  made  a  search  to  find  the  person  who  would  be  the 
best  person  to  help  her,  because  she  knew  nothing  what 
soever  about  managing  her  investments  and  so  on,  and 
she  finally  asked  Mr.  Battle  to  become  her  lawyer.   She 
told  me  that  the  retaining  fee  that  she  paid  him  was 
$1000  a  month.   And  in  addition,  any  time  that  he  took 
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Paul:   a  case  she  paid  him  also  for  that  individual  case. 

So  when  Mrs.  Belmont  began  to  help  the  Woman's 
Party  and  finally  became  our  national  president,  we 
began  to  have  some  dealings  with  Mr.  Battle,  especially 
about  money  that  she  was  giving  to  the  national  head 
quarters  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  purchase  by  her 
actually  paying  off  all  the  notes  that  the  Woman's  Party 
had  signed  when  we  originally  contracted  to  buy  the 
headquarters,  the  old  brick  capitol. 

Then  Mr.  Battle,  getting  to  know  about  our  work, 
said  to  us  one  day,  "I  don't  understand  why  you  don't 
get  a  lawyer  of  great  knowledge  of  legal  position  of 
women  in  the  country  that  you  are  trying  to  change ,  and 
of  kno-wledge  of  our  political  make-up  in  Washington,  to 
just  take  this  thing  over  and  present  it  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.   I  feel  sure  that  Congress  will  be  more 
willing  to  pass  it  if  you  do  do  this." 

We  said,  "Yes,  we  know,  but  we  don't  know  how  to 
get  enough  money  to  pay  a  lawyer  of  the  type  you  des 
cribe."  He  said,  "Oh,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you 
and  I  wouldn't  charge  anything." 

So  that's  the  way  we  came  to  have  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Battle  from  that  time  on.   The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  prepare  a  brief  to  be  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  Congress. 

He  said,  "It's  very  simple  for  me  to  do  this.   I 
have  a  large  staff  who  will  look  up  all  the  details 
for  me  and  everything  and  I  will  merely  prepare  the 
brief.   I  will  go  down  to  present  it  personally." 

So  he  did.   The  next  hearing  we  had  he  went  down 

and  personally  presented  this  brief.   That  was  the  time 

we  got  our  first  favorable  report  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Then,  shortly  after — this  was  in  19*44 — he  went 
out  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  as  a  delegate-- 
I  presume  a  delegate,  as  a  member  of  the  convention  in 
some  capacity.   And  we  went  out  to  present  our  appeal 
before  the  judiciary  platform  committee  asking  for  a 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  being  drawn  up  in 
19*44  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.   (Four 
years  before  we  had  gotten  a  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform. )  The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  that 
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Paul i  year  in  Chicago.   I  went  out  personally  to  it. 

The  person  who  took  charge  of  our  presentation 
was  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  who  was  then  on  our 
national  board. 

Mr.  Battle  went  before  the  platform  committee 
personally  and  gave  these  excerpts  from  the  brief  that 
he  had  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  committee  in 
Washington.   At  the  meeting  at  which  the  platform 
committee  recommended  to  the  national  convention  that 
they  adopt  the  plank,  Mr.  Battle  was  heard,  and  he  I 
think  was  one  of  those  who  helped  immensely  in  our 
victory,  because  it  was  put  in  for  the  first  time  in 
the  national  Democratic  platform  and  used  in  their 
campaign  and  from  that  time  continued  up  until  it  was 
finally  passed  by  Congress. 

I'd  just  like  to  add  this  so  that  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Battle  can  be  made  clear.   Through  the  years  after 
this  first  help  that  he  gave,  Mr.  Battle  always  was  the 
person  to  whom  we  went  when  we  had  any  legal  matter 
coming  before  us.   When  we  were  acquiring  the  old  brick 
capitol  as  a  headquarters,  he  drew  up  all  the  papers 
concerning  it  and  put  in  the  deed  from  Mrs.  Belmont  to 
the  Woman's  Party  including  the  provisions  that  are  in 
the  deed  now  that  tried  to  safeguard  the  property  forever, 
as  long  as  we  wanted  it  safeguarded,  from  anything  that 
might  take  it  away  from  us. 

He  put  in,  for  instance,  a  clause  that  this  property 
"should  be  used  only  for  the  advancement  of  women  and 
for  no  other  purpose."   It  would  revert  to  the  heirs  of 
Mrs.  Belmont  if  it  were  used  for  some  other  purpose, 
or  if  the  management  was  turned  over  to  men  and  taken 
away  from  women,  and  if  salaried  positions  and  positions 
of  authority  (positions  paying  considerable  amounts  to 
any  person)  were  taken  away  from  women.   We  did  all  this 
so  what  happened  to  the  Red  Cross  wouldn't  happen  to  us. 

You  know,  the  Red  Cross  was  founded  by  a  woman, 
Clara  Barton,  and  all  the  money  was  raised  and  the  work 
that  was  done  at  the  beginning  was  done  by  women,  Clara 
Barton  and  her  associates.   And  then  as  it  became  a  great 
and  important  and  powerful  and  wealthy  organization  it 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  men.   So  the  women  have 
very  little  to  do  now  with  the  running  of  the  Red  Cross. 

When  we  tried  to  have  a  bust  of  Clara  Barton  put  down 
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Paul:   in  the  Red  Cross  building  (Adelaide  Johnson  was  making 
these  busts  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton)  some  of  our  members  wanted  to 
raise  the  money  to  have  one  made  of  Clara  Barton.   We 
asked  the  Red  Cross  if  they  would  accept  this,  and  they 
said  they  didn't  want  anything  (the  people  with  whom  we 
dealt;  maybe  another  committee  wouldn't  do  this)  but 
they  didn't  want  anything  related  to  Clara  Barton  in 
the  form  of  a  portrait  or  bust  or  anything  else. 
Because  their  headquarters  had  gone  completely  over 
to  the  control  of  men. ' 

So  we  were  trying  to  protect  our  headquarters.   Then 
at  each  successive  step  whenever  any  legal  problem  came 
up,  such  as  whether  to  change  the  wording  of  the  Amend 
ment  and  accept  all  these  different  variations  that 
people  wanted,  all  the  struggles  that  we  had,  to  keep 
it  just  on  equality  for  women  and  nothing  else  so  that 
it  couldn't  be  attributed  in  any  way  that  we  didn't  want, 
one  of  our  greatest  supporters  was  Mr.  Battle.   This  was 
always  so ,  and  without  any  charge  at  all  he  would  always 
give  us  his  advice  which  was  of  such  value  to  us.   (Now 
that's  the  end  of  that  one.) 


Pearl  Mitchell  Sayre  and  Emma  Guffey  Miller 


Fry:    Can  you  tell  about  Mrs.  Pearl  Mitchell  Sayre  from 
Oklahoma  and  her  role  in  the 

Paul«   We  got  to  know  Mrs.  Sayre  first  at  the  Republican 

Convention  in  Philadelphia,  I  think  it  was  about  19^8. 
Mrs.  Sayre  worked  for  many  months  in  Philadelphia  before 
the  convention  opened  in  the  general  capacity  of  a  member 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  convention.   She  joined 
the  Woman's  Party  and  became  a  very  ardent  supporter  and 
helped  us  in  every  way  with  our  preparation  to  present 
our  case  to  the  platform  committee.   From  that  time  on 
she  was  always  on  our  national  board  as  representing 
Oklahoma,  her  home  being  in  Ardmore,  Oklahoma.   Then, 
when  Eisenhower  became  President,  she  took  a  delegation 
from  the  Woman's  Party  to  the  White  House  where  one  of 
the  chief  aides  of  Eisenhower—he  was  an  Oklahoma  man 
who  had  been  introduced  to  Eisenhower  by  Mrs.  Sayre-- 
endeavored  to  help  her  in  pushing  forward  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  getting  support  for  it. 
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Pauls      Mrs.  Sayre  continued  always  up  until  her  death  to 
be  one  of  the  national  officers  of  the  Woman's  Party. 
She  was  one  of  the  vice-chairmen  year  after  year.  She 
was  unfailing  in  trying  to  put  the  Equal  Rights  Amend 
ment  into  the  Constitution. 

Fry:   In  this  19^8  convention,  did  the  platform  committee 

adopt  a  resolution  backing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Pauli   It  was  first  adopted  in  19^0,  and  so  there  was  no  dif 
ficulty  at  all  [in  19^8].   A  few  speakers  led  by  Dr. 
Mary  Sinclair  Crawford,  Dean  of  Students  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  who  was  another  one  of  our  national 
officers.   The  principal  speaker  was  Anita  Pollitzer,  who 
was  also  on  our  national  board.  All  the  arrangements 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Sayre  so  that  we  might  have  this  good 
presentation  of  our  case.   But  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatsoever.  The  platform  committee  accepted  our  draft 
exactly  as  it  was  presented  and  exactly  as  it  had  been 
presented  at  all  conventions  beginning  in  19^0,  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Fry:   Did  she  come  to  Washington  to  help  lobby  the  Oklahoma 
senators? 

Paul:   She  didn't  exactly  lobby.   She  of  course  was  a  person 
who  was  so  high  up,  (she  was  national  committeewoman 
from  the  state  of  Oklahoma  for  the  Republican  party,) 
that  she  would — I  wouldn't  say  lobby,  but  would  invite 
senators  important  to  us  to  have  lunch  with  her,  for 
instance,  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  almost  invariably 
they  would  agree  to  what  she  was  asking  them  to  do. 

[Pause. ] 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  more  about  Mrs.  Sayre. 
Fry:   All  right.   [Pause.] 
Paul:   I  think  I'll  have  to  go  back  and  fill  this  in  later. 

Fry:   All  right,  if  you  think  of  anything  else,  I'll  take  it 
down. 

Paul:   Let  me  tell  you  why  I'm  hesitating. 

[Tape  off.] 
Fry:    — in  Pennsylvania? 
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Fault   Yes.   That's  because  of  the  great  political  work  that 
Mrs.  Miller  did. 

Fry:   Did  you  say  Emma  Guffey  Miller? 

Paul:   Yes.   You  know,  when  she  went  on  our  national  board 
and  began  to  help  us,  then  she  took,  as  her  special 
place  for  working,  Pennsylvania  naturally.   Then  she  got 
the  Federation  of  Democratic  Women  Clubs,  which  she 
belonged  to,  to  unanimously- -they  had  a  convention  to 
which  someone  came  from  every  precinct,  it  was  so  well 
organized — and  all  of  these  women  were  pledged  to  sup 
port,  to  get  the  endorsement  of  their  congressmen  if 
they  could.   And  the  Republican  women  were  rather 
spurred,  I  think,  by  all  this  to  do  exactly  the  same. 
So  we  had  a  unanimous  vote  when  it  was  taken  in  the 
House  this  last  time,  it  went  through  both  times,  you 
know.   It  went  through  the  first  time  the  way  we  wanted 
it.   The  second  time  it  was  the  way  Mr.  [Senator]  Bayh 
wanted  it;  the  wording  was  the  same  [as  his].   Only  one 
single  person  from  Pennsylvania  voted  against  it.   Mrs. 
Sayre  had  about  the  same  control  over  the  voting  from 
Oklahoma.   Some  of  these  states  we  didn't  bother  about. 
We  had  such  a  good  person  there. 

Fry:    She  was  that  effective? 

Paul:   Her  capacity  was  the  same  as  Mrs.  Miller.   Mrs.  Miller 
could  do  all  this  because  she  was  on  the  National  Demo 
cratic  Committee.   And  Mrs.  Sayre  could  do  it  because 
she  was  on  the  National  Republican  Committee. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  another  thing.   On  the  National 
Republican  Committee,  for  several  years  they  had  an 
executive  committee.   On  the  executive  committee  there 
were  only  two  women,  and  one  of  these  two  women  was  Mrs. 
Sayre.   She  had  a  supremely  important  position. 


President  Richard  Nixon 


Paul:  Now  I  want  to  tell  you — this  is  just  of  no  importance 
for  your  manuscript,  so  you  might  turn  it  off.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Sayre. 

When  Nixon  was  vice-president  under  Eisenhower,  we 
were  trying  to  get  greater  activity  of  course  from  him. 
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Fault  When  he  became  a  congressman  he  announced  he  would  be  a 
sponsor  in  the  House,  and  when  he  went  over  to  the 
Senate  he  announced  immediately  he  would  be  a  sponsor. 
But  we  never  had  any  push  that  we  could  see.   So  we  were 
trying  to  get  greater  support  from  him.  There  was  some 
particular  thing  that  was  up  that  was  affecting  women. 
(I've  forgotten — I  probably  could  think  of  what  it  was.) 
But  at  the  moment,  anyway,  we  were  wanting  to  get  some 
body  to  talk  to  Nixon  who  would  be  powerful  in  his  own 
party  and  get  more  activity  from  him  in  supporting  this 
particular  measure. 

Fry:    It  was  not  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Paul:   No,  but  it  was  something  that  was  along  the  line  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   I  think  that—it  seems  to  me  it 
was  something  to  do  with  all  contractors  dealing  with 
the  federal  government  having  no  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  sex.   It  was  before  Congress  and  we  were  try 
ing  to  push  it.   It  was  in  harmony  of  course  with  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   If  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
had  gone  through  we  wouldn't  have  needed  it,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  did  need  it. 

So  I  went  over  myself  to  Nixon's  office  and  talked 
to  his  assistant.   I  remember  very  well,  it  was  this  girl 
Rose  Mary  Woods,  and  I  asked  her  if  I  could  make  an 
appointment  for  two  very  important  Republican  women  who 
were  coming  shortly  to  Washington,  to  come  and  see  Mr. 
Nixon.   I  told  her  that  what  we  had  proposed,  and  very 
much  had  to  heart,  was  this  non-discriminatory  measure 
about  government  contracts.   (I  think  this  was  what  it 
was  about.)   So  she — the  two  women  who  were  coming  for  one 
of  our  own  National  Woman's  Party  national  board  meetings 
were  Mrs.  Sayre  and  Dr.  Mary  Sinclair  Crawford.   Dr. 
Crawford  had  campaigned  for  Nixon,  and  she  told  me  herself 
that  she  had  canvassed  her  whole  congressional  district 
personally  as  thoroughly  as  she  could.   She  had  even 
gone,  she  said,  into  every  saloon  in  the  whole  district, 
and  really  labored  for  Nixon's  election.   I  told  all 
this  to  Rose  Mary  Woods  and  she  gave  me  some  other 
secretary  and  so  they  said  all  right,  they  would  make 
an  appointment  for  this  particular  day  when  the  women 
would  be  here. 

So  when  the  day  arrived  that  they  were  to  come ,  I 
told  them  we  had  this  appointment  which  I  thought  was  a 
perfectly  secure  appointment.   And  they  came  a  little 
bit,  I  guess,  early,  but  at  any  rate  they  managed  to  be 
there  at  the  time  of  the  appointment.   They  went  over. 
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Paul:   I  went  with  them  to  introduce  them  and  see  that 

everything  went  all  right.   And  when  they  got  there, 
Nixon  wasn't  there,  and  I  think  he  left  word  that  he  had 
gone  off  to  Pennsylvania  to  make  a  speech  at  some  college 
or  something  like  that,  and  left  his  secretary. 

They  said,  all  right,  could  they  speak  to  the 
secretary.   Of  course,  here  we  had  two  of  the  highest 
women  in  the  Republican  party,  Mrs.  Sayre  on  the 
national  committee  and  Dr.  Crawford  had  been  the  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee  for  Congressman  McDonough  when 
he  was  running  for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
They  were  both  Nixon  supporters,  and  great  Republican 
supporters  of  course. 

So  this  secretary  came  out,  and  was  anything  but 
cordial.   He  didn't  even  ask  them  to  sit  down.   Can  you 
imagine  two  people  of  this  rank1.   He  kept  them  standing 
while  they  tried  to  talk  about  what  it  was  about.   They 
said,  well,  could  they  make  another  appointment  for  some 
other  date  when  they  could  arrange  to  come,  and  they 
said  if  they  couldn't  come  themselves  they  would  arrange 
to  have  someone  else  come  to  represent  them  to  deal  with 
this  whole  subject  with  Nixon. 

The  secretary  was  very  casual.   He  said  he  would 
take  it  up  with  Nixon.   He  didn't  know,  since  he  was 
such  a  busy  man,  whether  he  could  possibly  see  anybody 
on  this  subject  or  even  see  them  if  they  came  back,  or 
see  anybody  in  their  place.   It  was  finally  left  that  he 
would  notify  them  whenever  Nixon  could  see  them  and  they 
would  endeavor  to  come  back  again.   Dr.  Crawford  was 
then  leaving  for  Europe.   She  was  going  to  be  back  in 
some  short  space  of  time.   Mrs.  Sayre  was  leaving  again 
for  Oklahoma. 

I  kept  calling  and  calling  and  asking  if  Nixon  had 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  date  when  he  would  be  able  to 
receive  these  women  on  this  subject.   And  finally  we  all 
gave  it  up.   It  was  always  being  deferred.   Nixon  was 
always  too  busy;  his  secretary  hadn't  been  able  to  see 
him  and  hadn't  been  able  to  bring  it  before  him,  and  so 
forth.   Of  course  it's  one  reason  I  suppose  why  Nixon 
hasn't  been  as  effective  a  president  as  he  might  have 
been. 

Fry i   On  equal  rights  wasn't  it  rather  difficult  to  get  Nixon 

as  a  president  to  come  out  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Paul:   No,  not  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  because  when  he 
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Paul i  was  first  elected  as  a  young  congressman  it  was  one  of 
the  subjects  that  he  espoused  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
Congress.  We  always  of  course  asked  each  man  as  he 
came  to  be  a  sponsor.  He  made  himself  a  sponsor  right 
away,  the  first  year,  and  continued  to  be  a  sponsor  as 
long  as  he  was  in  the  House.   When  he  went  over  to  the 
Senate  he  was  immediately  asked  to  be  on  the  Senate 
sponsor  list,  and  he  became  a  sponsor  immediately. 

When  he  was  vice-president ,  of  course  Eisenhower 
went  much  further  and  put  it  in  1957  in  his  message  to 
Congress  as  part  of  the  administration's  program,  the 
first  time  any  president  had  done  that.   That  was  his 
second  term.   Naturally  he  spoke  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  his  vice-president  when  he  gave  his  administra 
tion's  program. 

When  Nixon  was  running  hemself  for  the  presidency, 
he  issued  a  statement  (and  I  can  give  you  this  to  put 
in  your  record  here)  stating  his  complete  support  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   That  was  when  he  was  de 
feated  by  Kennedy.   Then  when  he  became  President — I 
remember  we  were  getting  statements  from  all  the  candi 
dates  for  the  presidency  in  19685  that  was  the  time  we 
got  Governor  Wallace  and  all  the  others.   We  got  state 
ments  from—everybody  running  for  the  Republican  nomina 
tion,  then  from  everybody  running  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.   I  think  there  was  appreciably  nobody 
running  who  didn't  give  us  a  statement  of  support  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

After  he  was  elected  President--f irst  of  all  before 
he  was  elected  President,  after  he  had  been  nominated, 
he  appointed  as  manager  of  the  women's  division  of  his 
campaign  Louise  Gore,  who  was  our  own  legislative  chair 
man,  as  you  know.   Louise  Gore  was  installed  in  the  old 
Willard  Hotel  with  an  enormous  staff  of  assistants  to 
campaign  among  women,  to  organize  the  women  of  the  country 
for  the  election  of  Nixon.   This  was  the  first  time  he 
ran.   [1968.]  There  was  no  question  at  all  about  his 
supporting  the  Amendment.   It  was  something  Louise  Gore 
was  so  strongly  for  herself,  officially  for.  And  the 
statement  he  had  issued  was  [sent]  widespread  over  the 
whole  country. 

Then,  after  he  was  elected,  we  hoped  that  he  would 
really  give  a  big  push.   Louise  Gore  undertook,  as  our 
legislative  chairman,  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  White 
House  all  the  time.   She  went  down  to  the  White  House  to 
confer  with  the  person  whom  the  President  had  appointed 
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Paul:   to  be  one  of  his  liaison  contacts  with  Congress.   So  she 
worked  with  this  particular  man,  to  get  him  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  Amendment,  the  arguments  to  be  used,  like 
any  group  going  up  to  lobby.   He  was  equipped  with  every 
thing  she  could  give  him. 

After  a  time  when  she  went  back  to  see  how  everything 
was  going  and  to  push  further,  he  had  been  changed  and 
assigned  to  another  department.   So  she  had  to  begin 
all  over  again  with  another  person  who  was  given  to  her 
to  work  with.   She  kept  on  but  didn't  have  any  very 
great  success  because  Nixon's  mind  was  evidently  on 
getting  something  else  through  Congress,  not  particularly 
on  getting  our  amendment,  although  he  had--[ spoken]  for 
us . 

It  wasn't  until  this  present  year  when  the  Amendment 
had  gone  through  Congress,  and  of  course  Nixon,  through 
Louise  Gore  who  was  able  to  have  the  lobbyist  who  went 
up  to  the  President  on  other  matters,  always  encouraged 
to  be  as  strong  as  they  could  for  this  measure  too.   It 
certainly  helped  in  getting  it  through.   I  feel  perfectly 
sure.   Getting  it  through  the  House,  I  mean,  and  getting 
it  through  the  Senate. 

Fry:    I  don't  remember  Nixon  coming  out  for  it  while  it  was 
going  through  Congress. 

Paul:   Well,  he  had  come  out  for  it  in  his  whole  election 
program. 

Fry:   Hadn't  it  already  gone  through  Congress  then?  [1972] 

Paul:   No,  it  didn't  go  through  until  1970.   It  went  through 
the  House  for  the  first  time.   In  1968  he  was  elected, 
wasn't  he? 

Fry:   And  at  that  time  Nixon  came  out  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment? 

Paul:   No,  I  told  you  he  came  out  first  when  he  was  campaigning 
as  a  young  congressman. 

Fry:   When  he  was  President,  did  he  ever  try  to-- 

Pault   It  was  part  of  his  program  in  his  election  campaign 

that  he  was  campaigning  for,  the  statement  that  he  gave 
out.   We  circulated  it,  and  everybody  else  working  for 
the  Republicans.   We  were  not  working  for  the  Republicans, 
but  we  were  working  for  any  candidate  that  would  support 
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Paul i   this  measure.   So  when  Louise  Gore  took  over  the  organiz 
ing  of  the  women  of  the  country  for  him  it  was  one  of 
the  planks  in  the  Republican  national  platform  that  he 
had  unequivocably  supported  and  in  his  election  campaign 
had  issued  this  statement,  which  I  have  here,  appealing 
to  the  voters  on  this  specific  question.   So  there  was 
no  question  about  it.   Then,  for  the  very  first  time- 
not  for  the  first  time  because  Eisenhower  was  also 
doing  it--we  had  the  staff  of  the  President  working 
with  Louise  Gore.   I  know  this  because  I  talked  it  over 
and  over  again  with  her  before  she  went  and  when  she 
came  back  and  what  she  said  and  what  they  did,  urging 
each  man  that  the  President  might  have  some  influence 
with,  as  they  were  doing  on  all  measures  that  they  were 
trying  to  get  through. 

But  they  weren't  putting  any  great  volume  of  pressure 
on  this.   I  know  that  they  weren't.   Because  the  person 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  thanks,  Louise  Gore—she  wouldn't 
have  been  appointed  chairman,  an  unpaid  position, 
honorary,  to  organize  the  women  of  the  country  for  Nixon 
if  she  hadn't  had  his  ear  and  his  approval.   One  reason 
I  think  he  appointed  her  was—you  probably  know  all 
about  her — her  home  is  one  of  the  showplaces  of  Maryland, 
a  great,  very  beautiful  estate;  there  she  has  had  many 
fundraising  meetings,  among  others,  for  Nixon;  she  did 
raise  a  great  deal  of  money  for  his  campaign.   So  she 
was  given  as  cordial  reception  as  possible  when  she  went 
up  to  try  to  push  for  the  thing.   The  doors  were  open  to 
her  and  people  were  assigned  to  her  to  work  too.   So, 
I  think  when  we  got  it  through  it  was  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  White  House. 

But  it  wasn't  until  this  [present]  election  campaign 
came  on  and  had  gotten  quite  a  good  way  toward  success 
that  suddenly  Nixon  issued  a  statement,  which  had  wide 
publicity.   I  have  it  here.   I  can  show  it  to  you  if  you 
haven't  seen  it.   He  said,  "We  are  officially  joining 
the  ratification  campaign  and  doing  everything  possible 
to  see  this  measure  become  part  of  the  Constitution." 
And  of  course  it  wouldn't  have  gotten  in  the  platform 
again  without  Nixon's  support;  but  you  do  have  the  planks, 
I  guess. 

Fryt   No,  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  the  Republican  planks,  and  I 
don't  have  a  copy  of  Nixon's  statement  anymore  because 
I  gave  them  all  away. 

Paul i   Suppose  I  get  you  right  now  the  platform,  because  I  have 
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Paul:   it  right  here.   I  got  it  out  to  file  it  last  night, 

thinking  I  must  file  it  because  I  use  it  all  the  time. 

Fry i   All  right. 

Paul:  It  got  in  at  the  Miami  convention,  as  you  well  know.  It 
couldn't  have  gotten  in  if  he  hadn't  wanted  it,  and  what 
he  did  want  got  in.  Nixon  controlled  this  Miami  conven 
tion. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  that  in  the  Republican 
platform  at  last — what  we  kept  emphasizing  and  calling 
to  their  attention  all  the  time—they  emphasized  that 
they  were  the  first  political  party  to  come  out  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   Not  only  to  just  say  we'll  do 
it  now,  but  --.   I  think  I'll  mark  the  page  and  let  you 
look  at  it  and  I'll  go  get  the  Democratic  one  for  you. 

Here  is  something  I  got  out  for  you  last  night,  which 
is  a  nice  summary  from  a  newspaper  written  by  Carolyn 
Katzenstein  before  her  death.   Here  is  the  governor 
signing  it,  the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 
This  is  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  on  our  national  board.   It's 
a  very  good  story. 

Fry:  This  is  1955,  August  21,  the  Sunday  Bulletin  of  Phila 
delphia,  Section  ^,  page  6.  This  is  a  good  twenty-two 
year  history  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Paul:  I  think  these  clipping  ought  to  be  kept  with  your  com 
pilations. 

Fry:    I  can  Xerox  it. 

[Discussion  of  Xerox  quality.] 
Fry:    I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  thing  about  Nixon. 

Paul:  Well  wait  a  minute--did  you  find  the  one  where  he  says 
that  we  were  the  first? 

Fry:   Yes,  it  says,  "our  party  being  the  first  national  party 
to  back  this  amendment"  (that  was  referring  to  19^-0). 

Paul:   This  is  the  Democratic  one  which  is  equally  good.   Only 
they  can't  say  they  were  the  first. 

Fry:  This  is  on  page  (Roman  numeral)  111-16,  the  1972  Demo 
cratic  National  Convention.  I  wish  I  could  take  these 
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Fry:   with  me  and  copy  them,  but  we'll  just  have  to  refer 

to  them  as  being  in  the  platform  books  that  come  from 
the  two  1972  national  conventions. 

The  Republican  platform  book  for  1972  has  the  equal 
rights  platform  on  pages  60  and  61 .   The  title  is»   "Re 
publican  Platform,  a  Better  Future  for  All." 

The  thing  that  is  sticking  in  my  mind,  Alice,  about 
Nixon  is  that  few  days  or  weeks  of  lobbying  that  I  did 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment — was  it  in  '69  and  '70? — 
I  remember  the  judiciary  subcommittee  in  the  House  was 
split  along  party  lines  with  the  Republicans  voting 
against  it  and  the  Democrats  voting  for  it  (with  the 
exception  of  one).  At  that  time  we  were  trying  to  get 
President  Nixon  to  come  out  and  say  something  to  those 
Republicans. 

Paul «   But  let  me  tell  you.   We  were  trying  to  get  him  to  push 
harder  the  whole  time.   We  never  stopped  trying  to  get 
that  final  push,  which  he  made  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  came  out  first  in  the  Michigan  paper,  the  Detroit 
paper,  then  it  was  spread  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  some  statement  given,  I  believe,  to  the  AP 
[Associated  Press]  or  something  like  that.   It  just  put 
the  party  wholeheartedly  back  of  it. 

It  was  really  what  enabled  us  to  ratify  up  here  in 
Connecticut.   Because  the  legislature  voted  it  down,  and 
[then]  the  new  election  of  last  Novemeber,  there  was  a 
Republican  sweep  up  here  which  replaced  Democratic  control 
by  Republican  control.   Just  about  that  time—the  governor 
was  Republican — and  the  governor  called  a  press  conference. 
(As  you  probably  know--I  don't  want  to  put  this  in  the 
book  at  all.)  At  the  press  conference  he  announced  that 
he  had  changed  his  position. 

[End  of  Tape  12,  Side  B] 

[Tape  13,  Side  A.  May  11,  1973- ] 

Paul i  We  began  our  appeal  to  the  National  Republican  Committee 
as  a  whole  to  come  out  for  it  so  that  the  ratification, 
in  accordance  with  the  platform  pledges,  would  perhaps 
insure  a  ratification.   And  it  was  through  this  support 
that  we  got  from  the  National  Republican  [Committee] — 
but  this  is  all  an  inside,  intimate  thing  about  the 
campaign  which  mustn't  be  put  in  your  book. 
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Fry:   Well,  let's  put  it  under  seal  then  so  nobody  will  use 
it  until  much  later. 

Paul:   No,  no.   Don't  put  it  down.   I'm  not  going  to  tell  you 
if  you  put  it  down  because  we  never  could  get  another 
state  if  I  "began  on  telling  you  all  this. 

Fry:   Why  don't  you  put  it  under  seal  for  five  years? 
Paul:   No,  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

Fry:   Well,  we've  got  to  get  it  down  for  history;  but  not  for 
use  immediately. 

Paul:   No,  no,  no. 
[Tape  off.] 

Paul:   Anyway,  in  a  part  of  this  general  effort  that's  been 

made  to  get  the  Republicans  to  back  the  ratification  in 
accordance  with  their  own  pledges  in  the  platform--it 
was  through  that  effort  that  we  succeeded  in  getting 
this  enormous  vote  up  here  in  Connecticut. 

Then,  this  was  followed  up  by  the  President,  probably 
in  reply  to  questions  from  newspapermen,  giving  out  this 
statement,  "We're  backing  up  to  the  hilt,  in  every  pos 
sible  way,  the  ratification."   I  must  get  one  of  the 
copies  of  this  if  I  have  it.   I  have  it  here  and  I'll 
show  it  to  you.   I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  [A.  Scott]  Reynolds, 
the  lady  next  door,  to  paste  in  the  clipping  book  we're 
starting  up  here  on  the  ratification.   So,  I  can  show 
you. 

That  brings  him--oht — completely  and  wholeheartedly 
and  absolutely  back  of  the  ratification.   Now,  if  we 
could  only  keep  him  there  [laughs]  and  hold  him  to  it 
now  the  tide  is  running  the  other  way,  now  is  when  we 
really  need  that  Republican  support.   I'm  hoping  we  will 
take  it  one  state  by  another,  and  work  through  the 
Republican  national  headquarters  to  make  this  seem  a 
politically  wise  move  for  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  one  legislature  after  another. 

Because  that's  the  way  it  was  put  through  in  Con 
necticut.   When  you  had  even  the  governor  committed--a-- 
a--even  a  press  conference  had  been  called.   You  see 
what  a  thing  we  had  to  overcome.   And  we  went  to  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Republican  party  and  suc 
ceeded  in  getting  such  support  that  the  governor  turned 
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Paul i   around  and  came  back  again.   Then  he  was  evidently 

entrusted  by  the  national  leaders  to  put  it  through 

because  the  governor  always  had  enormous  power  of  put 
ting  a  measure  through  the  legislature. 

So,  at  the  present  time,  we've  got  to  begin  again, 
I  think,  to  obtain  greater  support  from  President  Nixon 
than  we're  getting.   Suddenly  it's  more  or  less  stopped. 

Fryi   Maybe  he  can  give  more  attention  to  it  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  once  Watergate  is  straightened  out. 

Fault   Of  course,  the  National  Committee  has  a  new  chairman, 
Congressman  Bush,  who  was,  you  know,  up  at  the  United 
Nations.   He  came  from  Connecticut.   His  father  was  for 
many  years  a  United  States  senator  here.   That  was  the 
reason  we  were  able  to,  without  the  White  House,  get 
this  political  support  from  the  Republicans. 

Fryt    I  see.   Do  you  know  Bush? 

Paul:   No,  I've  never  seen  him.   We  just  got  in  touch  with  him 
by  telephoning  and  then  he  responded  right  away. 

Now  what's  the  next  question  you  want  to  have 
discussed?  We've  gotten  away  from  your  chronology 
but  now  I  guess  we've  gotten  a  chronology  [of  our  own?]. 
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ASSESSING  THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 
IN  THE  SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN 


Fry:  Alice,  we  don't  have  any  statements  from  you  on  that 
final  -whirlwind,  from  about  the  first  of  1918  to  the 
middle  of  1919 •  If  you  feel  like  it  now,  I  wish  you'd-- 

Paul:   What  kind  of  a  statement  did  you  mean?  I  mean,  we  found 
the  things  that  we  did  [laughter]-- 

Fry:   We've  outlined  the  things  and  pieced  them  together  from 
the  Suffragist  now,  but  what  I'd  like  to  know  is  what 
your  impressions  are  of  what  you  personally  were  doing 
in  that  period.   You  were  in  and  out  of  prison  and  it 
seemed  like  you  had  a  lot  of  things  to  direct.   When 
you  were  in  prison,  who  kept  the  pressure  up  in  Congress? 
Were  you  able  to  direct  it  from  prison? 

Paul:   Yes.   But  I  was  never  in  prison  for  any  very  great  length 
of  time,  you  see. 

Fry:   Except  that  fall  of  1918. 

Paul:   I  think  that  was  a  month,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  I 
really  was  in  prison.   But  that  wasn't  a  very  long 
period. 

Fry:   Did  the  discontinuity  of  people  going  in  and  out  of 
prison  make  a  problem  in  the  campaign  to  keep  all  of 
these  things  going  in  this  very  busy  time? 

Paul i   You  mean  was  it  a  problem,  because  so  many  women  were 
in  prison,  to  keep  the  campaign  going? 

Fry:    Yes.   And  the  jobs  that  they  would  be  assigned  to, 
because  some  of  your  leaders  went  to  prison. 

Paul:   Nearly  all  of  our  leaders  went  to  prison. 
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Fry i   Yes,  who  had  definite  administrative  jobs  in  the  party. 

Fault  That  wasn't  very  difficult  to  arrange.  Somebody  else 
would  always  take  on  whatever  it  was. 

Fry!  How  did  you  decide  when  you  wanted  to  picket  and  when 
you  personally  wanted  to  go  over? 

Paul:  Whom  we  wanted  as  pickets? 

Fry!   No,  when  you,  as  the  coordinator  of  all  of  these 

activities,  would  picket  and  risk  arrest  and  imprison 
ment.   I'm  asking,  How  did  you  decide  between  those  two 
alternatives!   staying  at  headquarters,  where  you  were 
invaluable  as  the  leader  and  the  coordinator  of  the  whole 
campaign,  or  showing  your  support  in  personal  participa 
tion  in  the  picketing  and  getting  yourself  arrested  (as 
you  did  more  than  once)  but  having  to  face  the  fact  that 
that  would  deprive  the  whole  movement  of  its  chief 
coordinator  and  executive  at  that  time? 

Fault   I  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  coordinator.   [Laughter. ~] 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  ever  thought  of  being 
was  coordinator.   But  of  course  you  can't  lead  people 
to  do  something  that  you  won't  do  yourself.   I  never 
had  any  particular  problem  about  that. 

Fryi  You  say  you  didn't  see  yourself  as  "coordinating"  all 
of  this.  What  did  you  see  your  job  as? 

Fault   I  just  had — had  the  main  responsibility  of  doing  what 
ever  had  to  be  done. 

Fryt   £ Laughing.]  And  there  were  a  lot  of  women  involved  in 
it  too. 

Fault  We  never  had  any  problems  that  I  saw  along  that  line. 

Fryt  What  about  the  health  of  the  women  who  went  to  prison 
and  things  like  that?  Is  this  something  that  you  can 
remember  and  tell  me  about? 

Paul:   I  don't  think  it  ever  injured  anybody's  health.   It  was 
for  a  very  short  time;  it  wasn't  any  great  hardship. 

Fryt   How  do  you  see  this  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  along  a  continuum  of  importance  in  the  whole 
suffrage  campaign? 
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Pauls   It  was  the  culmination,  of  course,  of  all  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  since  1648  [1848],  when  our  first 
petition  was  presented.   I  think  the  part  that  the 
Woman's  Party  contributed  in  coming  along,,  toward  the 
end — because  we  took  probably  the  leading  part  in  the 
last  seven  years,  but  not  any  before  this  last  seven 
years  because  we  came  into  existence  seven  years  before 
the  final  culmination--!  think  that  the  women  in  the 
Woman's  Party  succeeded  in  increasing  the  support  and 
arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  women  all  over  the  United 
States  to  an  extent  that  it  had  been  never  aroused 
before. 

I  think  that  by  standing  in  front  of  the  White 
House  and  calling  the  attention  thereby  of  all  political 
leaders  in  the  country  from  the  President  down  and, 
really,  calling  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to 
the  desire  and  demand  of  women  for  political  equality, 
it  gradually  brought  it  to  having  a  foremost  place 
among  the  different  reforms  that  were  being  advocated. 
It  impressed  upon  Congress.   It  impressed  upon  the 
President. 

When  women  were  actually  being  imprisoned  for  it, 
it  made  it  a  still  more  insistent  demand  that  the 
country  had  to  give  thought  to  it.   Then,  I  think,  by 
taking  it  into  the  field  where  women  who  were  already 
voting  were  lined  up  with  the  women  who  weren't  voting, 
and  were  using  their  votes  and  their  political  power  to 
make  it  something  that  was  politically  useful  to  members 
of  Congress  to  be  supporting,  was  one  of  the  biggest 
things  that  was  done  to  finally  put  it  across. 

Fry:   Did  you  feel  at  any  time  that  your  tactics  of  fighting 
the  party  responsible  and  your  tactics  of  picketing 
and  going  to  jail  created  more  opposition  to  suffrage 
from  people  that  felt  this  was  improper? 

Fault   No. 

Fry«   [Laughing.]  Do  you  remember  ever  worrying  that  this 
might  have  been  a  disadvantage? 

Paul«   No,  no.   No.   I  had  no  doubts  about  that  point,  [laughter] 
any  of  those  points. 

Fry:    Okay.   [Laughter.]  That  seemed  to  be  what  the  opposition 
would  always  dwell  on. 
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Paul i   Yes. 

Fry«   Speaking  of  that,  I  noticed  that  the  Prohibition  Party 
also  came  out  for  the  Amendment.  Did  you  consider  that 
an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage? 

Paul:   Yes,  of  course. 

Fryt   You  thought  it  was  an  advantage? 

Paul i   Yes. 

Fryt   Weren't  you  afraid  you'd  lose  the  vote  of  all  good  drinkin' 
people? 

Pault   No.   [Laughter.]  I  believe  myself  that  women  by  nature 
are  the  great  force  for  all  these  things  that  are  con 
structive  and  up-building  to  a  nation. 


THE  NATURE  AND  ROLE  OF  WOMEN 


Fry:    Do  you? 

\ 

Paul i   Yes.   I  think  men  contribute  one  thing  and  women  another 
thing,  that  we're  made  that  way.   Women  are  certainly 
made  as  the  peace-loving  half  of  the  world  and  the  home- 
making  half  of  the  world,  the  temperate  half  of  the  world. 
The  more  power  they  have,  the  better  world  we  are  going 
to  have. 

Fry:    And  that  with  the  vote- 
Paul:   Don't  you  think  so? 

Fry:   No,  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet  about  how  much  is 
intrinsic  in  women  and  how  much  is  a  part  of  their 
perceptions  because  of  the  role  society  has  thrust  upon 
them  as  being  the  chief  homemaker  and  the  chief  raiser 
of  children  and  so  forth. 

Paul:   Yes,  but  being  raisers  of  children  just  makes  them  all 

these  other  things.   [All  these  other  things]  come,  don't 
you  think,  from  the  role  that  women  have  in  the  world. 
They  are  going  to  make  the  home  for  the  children,  for 
their  husbands,  and  so  on.   It's — they  want  to  make  it 
the  best  possible  home  and  the  best  possible  community 
and  so  on;  you  have  a  force  that's  not  thinking  all  the 
time  about  going  out  and  fighting  somebody  in  the 
economic  struggle  or  in  any  other  struggle. 

Fry:    But  what  if  women  do  go  out  and  fight  in  the  economic 
struggle  or  in  the  political  struggle?  Then  they're 
not  any  more  responsible  for  rearing  their  kids  than 
their  husbands  are. 

Paul i   No,  but  I  think  these  qualities  that  they  have,  however 
we've  gotten  them  down  through  the  ages  and  ages — but 
wherever  you  go  to  a  new  country,  as  when  they  came  over 
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Fault   and  discovered  this  country  and  they  found  the  same  role, 
more  or  less,  for  women  and  the  same  role  for  men. 

When  I  spent  two  years  in  the  School  of  Economics 
in  London,  I  had  a  Professor  Westermarck   ,  who  was  a 
Danish  professor.   Every  half  year,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  would  go  down  to  some  more  or  less  un 
discovered  part  of  the  world  where  people  were  in  the 
most  primitive  life  that  he  could  find  and  he  studied 
the  whole  marriage  system  and  family  system  and  so  on. 
Then  he  would  come  back  and  lecture  on  that  field  to 
all  of  his  students.   I  had  the  great  privilege,  I  think 
it  was,  of  being  one  of  his  students. 

The  thing  that  so  impressed  me  was  that  every  place 
he  came  back  from  all  fresh  with  what  he'd  discovered, 
the  system  of  marriage  was  the  same.  He  wrote  this 
book,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  which  was  a  text 
book  at  that  time  all  over  the  world  in  universities. 
So,  wherever  he  had  been,  the  one  thing  that  I  can 
always  remember  that  was  about  the  samet   the  role  of 
women,  the  role  of  men.   Women  were  the  peace-loving, 
constructive  part  and  men  were  the  aggressive,  fighting 
part. 

So,  I  look  forward  to  when  we  get  real  equality 
and  everybody  can  be  what  he  or  she  wants  to  be,  so 
that  we'll  have  a  very  much  more  perfect  world  in 
which  to  live.   I  haven't  any  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Fry:   But  what  about  the  present  movement,  Alice,  toward 

equalizing  the  roles  of  male  and  female  in  society  so 
that  there  is  not  a  distinct  role  any  more?  Do  you 
think  that  when  that  happens-- 

Pauli   Well,  of  course,  our  effort  is  to  give  an  equal  op 
portunity,  as  when  we  were  trying  to  get  through  these 
measures  about  all  government  contracts.   It's  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world «   if  we  tax  men  and  women 
equally,  certainly  we  should  give  an  equal  opportunity 
to  the  contracts  on  which  this  tax  money  is  spent. 

These  long,  long,  long,  long  fights  we  had  over  each 
little  detail,  because  all  the  time  we  were  working  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  we  took  one  measure  up  after 
another,  after  another;  that's  just  a  sample  of  them. 
And  you  find  somebody  would  come  forth  for  the  principle. 
but  they  wouldn't  be  for  the  application  of  the  principle, 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  women  have,  not  only  in 
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Paul:   government  contracts  but  in  every  field,  an  equal  chance, 
they  will  naturally  go  into  the  things  they  can  do  the 
best,  and  they  want  to  do  the  best.   Then  we'll  see. 

Fry:    Related  to  this  is  a  question  that  I've  been  wanting  to 
ask  you.   After  the  vote  was  won,  there  was-- 

Paul:   If  all  my  answers,  you  know,  aren't  sensible,  just  skip 
them  when  you  have  them  transcribed. 

Fry:    I'm  fascinated  and  I'm  learning  a  lot,  too. 


SECTION  IV i   THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  NWP  TO  SUPPORT  OTHER  CAUSES,  1921 


Fry t   After  the  suffrage  was  won,  there  was  a  big  proliferation 
of  women's  organizations,  as  you'll  remember,  to  put 
forward  these  very  things  that  you're  talking  about  that 
women  have  a  natural  concern  with. 

Pault   You  mean  that  they  were  trying  to  get  the  Woman's  Party 
to  take  them  up?  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Fry i   I  don't  know.  That's  what  I  want  to  ask  you.   I  know 
that  the  Woman's  Party  didn't  take  them  up,  but  that 
there  were  causes  like  voter  education  for  women,  and-- 

Pault   Suffrage  was  won  in  August,  and  we  voted  for  the  first 
time  in  November.   We  had  the  problem  then:   "Well, 
should  we  dissolve?"  because  we  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  vote,  although  we  had  been  in 
corporated  in  a  way  that  left  it  open  to  anything  for  the 
advancement  of  women  that  was  included  in  our  program. 
But  we  actually  undertook  in  our  own  minds  to  try  to 
get  the  vote  and  that's  all  we  tried  to  do.   We  didn't 
look  forward  beyond  because  that  seemed  to  be  a 
Herculean  task  that  was  enough  to  undertake.   So,  when 
we  had  the  vote,  we  had  this  problem:   "Well,  shall  we 
now  dissolve,  or  shall  we — ?"  We  never  had  a  permanent 
home,  we  just  rented,  of  course,  because  we  thought  it 
was  temporary.   And  we  called  this  convention,  as  I  told 
you,  on  the  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  February  15. 
1921,  which  we  thought  would  give  us  sufficient  time  to 
make  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  and  sufficient  time  to 
pay  off  all  the  bills  we  had  left  over  from  the  suffrage 
campaign.   So,  at  that  convention,  we  did  have  all  these 
different  points  that  women  were  interested  in  presented, 
people  being  extremely  anxious  to  get  us  to  take  up  their 
particular  problem.   You  know  that,  I  think. 

Fryi   Just  from  my  readings.   There  were  things  like  maternity 
and  child  medical  progress  that  was  the  concern  of  one 
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Fry«    group,  and  peace,  and  child  labor  laws  (which  had  been 
going  on  during  suffrage  too,  I  notice)  and  the  educa 
tion  of  women  on  issues  for  voting  (which  became  the 
League  of  Women  Voters)  and  protective  labor  legislation, 
as  well  as  equal  opportunity  for  jobs — all  of  those 
things.   So  I  wonder  if  you  could  shed  some  light  on 
who  really  did  come  forward  with  some  of  these  ideas 
and  what  the  discussion  was  about  them  in  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  how  you  finally  decided. 

Paul i   At  this  convention,  it  was  a  large  convention  held  in 
the  big  hall  of  the  Washington  Hotel.   Representatives 
came  and  were  given  every  chance  to  talk.   [Small  inter 
ruption.]  Oh,  is  it  dinner?  Let  me  just  tell  you 
quickly  then.   Miss  Jane  Addams  came  and  sat  in  the 
front  row.   I  remember  I  presided  at  this  convention  and 
she  was  right  down  in  front  of  me.   She  said  that  she 
hoped—and  she  was  a  very  beloved  person  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party  because  she  stood  by  us  always  so  strongly 
and  faithfully  when  we  were  being—usually  when  we  were 
being  attacked  by  somebody,  she  certainly  didn't  vary  in 
her  support.   So,  she  said,  "Now,  I  hope  you'll  all 
join  us  in  coming  into  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom. "  That  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
among  most. of  the  delegates,  that  peace  was,  after  all, 
the  next  thing  to  work  for. 

We  had  succeeded  when  they  didn't  think  we  could 
succeed  in  such  a  short  time  in  getting  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  the  Constitution. 

Fry:    You  mean  the  suffrage  amendment. 

Paul«   I  mean  the  suffrage  amendment.   So,  for  the  moment,  we 
were  regarded  with  some  respect  and  as  powerful  people 
that  they'd  like  to  have  take  up  their  reform.   That 
was  I  would  think  the  strongest  effort  that  was  madei 
to  get ^ us  to  become  affiliated  with  or  in  some  relation 
ship  with  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  of  which  Miss  Jane  Addams  was  the  international 
president. 

Crystal  Eastman,  who  was  much  more  to  the  left  I  would 
say  than  most  of  us,  drew  up  a  whole  program  of  all  kinds 
of  social  reforms  that  she  wanted  us--a  very  good  program, 
she  thought  it  was.   Maybe  it  was,  but  it  was  sort  of  more 
like—well,  we'll  say  the  program  that  had  been  adopted 
by  Russia  in  general.   And  these  people  were  not  only 
wanting  it,  but  they  wanted  it  with  such  intensity,  the 
different  ones,  that  they  were  full  of  almost  rage 


Paul:   [laughter]  when  we  didn't  at  once  leap  into  taking  up 
another  one  of  these  measures. 

Some  were  very  strong  for  anti- vivisect ion.   [Pause.] 
Fry:   What  about  birth  control? 

Paul i   [Simultaneously.]  Some  were  all  for  throwing  all  our 

effort  into  the  Republican  party.   Some  were  for  throw 
ing  all  our  effort  into  the  Democratic  party.  Many 
were  for  throwing  all  our  effort  into  the  Socialist  party 
and  into  the  Labor  party,  whatever  labor  group  there 
was.   Oh,  that  was  an  enormous,  enormous  campaign  to  get 
us  to  go  into  the  field  that  the  Consumers  League,  with 
Florence  Kelley,  was  into.   That  was  tremendous  because 
so  many  of  our  women  had  helped  put  through  these  special 
labor  laws  for  women. 

Fry:  Yes,  right.  And  Florence  Kelley — I've  seen  her  name  in 
the  suffrage  books.  She  used  to  help  with  the  suffrage 
campaign. 

Paul:   Oh  yes.   She  was  one  of  our  strong  members  in  the  suffrage 
campaign.   She  was  a  leader  in  the  campaign  and  had  a 
meeting  in  Washington  to  which  she  invited  all  women's 
organizations  to  try  to  get  them  all  to  form  a  sort  of 
coalition  to  work  together  for  what  the  Consumers  League 
was  working  for.   She  was  one  of  the  strongest  people 
in  trying  to  get  this  put  in  in  our  program.  Well,  we 
kept  saying,  "But  we  stand  for  equality  and  your  special 
labor  laws  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  principle  that 
we're  standing  for. " 

So  we  had  these  debates  day  after  day,  people  coming 
to  our  headquarters  and  asking  us  to  meetings  over  in 
the  country  where  they  were  discussing  what  to  do  next, 
just  because  it  was  a  group  of  women  who  were  being 
credited  with  having  won  something  that  was  important  to 
win  and  maybe  we'd  win  something  for  them.   [Dinner  is 
called  again.]  I  remember  these  just  bitter  fights  with 
the  special-labor-laws-for-women  people. 

Fry:   Let's  take  up  on  this  labor  question  when  we  come  back 
after  dinner. 

Paul:   All  right. 

[Break  for  dinner.   Tape  on  during  dinner.] 
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Paul i      Those  who  were  on  our  national  board  had  worked 
together  so  long  and  had  borne  most  of  the  burden  of 
raising  the  money  and  of  doing  the  work,  because  it  was 
practically  all  a  volunteer  group.   One  thing  that  united 
us  was  that  we  were  so  anxious  that  if  it  did  continue, 
if  we  could  find  any  group  that  was  willing  to  continue 
(because  we  were  too  exhausted  to  start  right  in  again 
on  another  campaign)  that  we  wanted  to  continue  .just 
for  equality  for  women.   We  wanted  this  first  movement, 
from  the  very,  very  beginning  in  .the  colonial  days, 
which  was  equality,  nothing  else.   That  one  that  I  just 
showed  you,  from  Lucretia  Mott  and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  all  through  the  1848  convention  when  for 
the  first  time  they  made  a  more  formal  presentation  to 
the  world  of  their  demands.   Down  to  our  time,  the  thought 
or  mainstream  of  the  women's  movement  had  been  for  equal 
ity  and  that  was  all  it  was.   The  whole  difference  in 
rights  should  be  wiped  out,  and  [so]  we  wanted  to  go  on. 
It  was  going  on  and  all  until  this  really  had  been 
accomplished,  till  not  only  equality  in  political  rights, 
but  equality  in  all  rights  had  been  won.   We  thought  that 
was  something  that  ought  to  be  done  and  we  hoped  somebody 
else  would  rise  up  and  do  it.   [Laughs.]  That  was  our 
general  feeling. 

So,  we  elected  a  new  board  and  we  most  of  us  tried 
not  even  to  go  on  the  old  [new]  board  so  it  would  have 
a  whole  clean  field  to  work  in.   Elsie  Hill  took  the 
chairmanship  and  a  good  many  of  our  people  were  finally 
put  on  the  new  board.   [Interruption.]  So  then,  accord 
ing  to  Mrs.  [Sarah  T.]  Colvin,  who  wrote  this  up--I  never 
had  known  that  she  disagreed  with  this  (because  she  had 
been  on  our  national  board)  until  he  [Robert  S.  Gallagher 
of  American  Heritage]  told  me  what  she  said  and  read  it 
to  me.   She  probably  wanted  us  to  take  up  one  of  the 
groups  that  were,  say,  more  like  Crystal  Eastman's,  to 
go  in  for  more  radical  reforms  in  labor.   I  think  that 
was  probably,  probably  her  idea. 

Anyway,  what  she  wrote  was,  she  said  [something  like], 
"We  all  went  down  with  such  glory  and  happiness  to  this 
convention,  and  we  all  wanted  to  present  our  programs 
for  what  we  ought  to  do  next.   But,"  she  says,  "we 
really  didn't  get  any  chance.   There  was  no  general 
discussion  on  the  floor.   We  didn't  have  a  real  debate 
of  all  the  different  things  that  people  had  before  them, 
which  we  ought  to  have  had.   But,  instead,  they  voted 
to  continue  because  it  had  sort  of  been  thrashed  out 
through  all  these  months  and  the  different  people  said 
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Paul i   they  would  continue.   They  would  go  on  the  new  board 

and  would  help  and  so  on.  And  they  all  voted.  Almost 
the  whole  convention  voted  for  this  idea  of  equality, 
to  go  on  into  that . " 

She  said,  "Well,  the  rest  of  us  just  went  home  feel 
ing  frustrated.  We  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  present  our 
programs,  which  we  thought  would  have  been  much  better, 
and  we  thought  this  was  about  the  worst  convention  we'd 
ever  been  to  as  far  as  people  not  having  a  chance  to 
talk  about  what  they  wanted  to  talk  about." 

So,  I  said  to  him  [Mr.  Gallagher],  "Well,  this  may 
all  be  true.   I  didn't  realize  it.   I  thought  the  whole 
question  in  most  people's  minds  was«   'Should  we  continue 
or  not?  If  we  do  continue,  can  we  find  some  group  that 
will  be  willing  to  really  devote  their  time  to  it  and 
their  money  to  it  and  not  just  vote  to  continue  and 
then  disappear?' 

"When  people  got  up  and  said  they  wanted  to  have  us 
join  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free 
dom,  or  they  wanted  us  to  form  a  new  peace  society,  just 
change  our  organization  into  a  brand  new  peace  organiza 
tion,  a  great  many  of  them  wanted  that."   I  said,  "There 
really  wasn't  much  discussion  because  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  people  that  were  leaders  in  the  convention, 
the  only  problem  was:   'Should  we  continue  or  not?  Can 
we  find  the  people  who  will  do  it?'   The  idea  of  deviat 
ing  from  the  equality  thing  we  just  didn't  even  register. 
[Laughing.]  We  knew  a  few  people  wanted  it,  but  we 
didn't  think  there  was  any  feeling  in  the  convention  for 
it.   So,  when  people  got  up  and  presented  it  and  nobody 
got  up  and  said  much  in  support,  we  weren't  trying  to 
suppress  any  discussion,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
anybody  that  wanted  to  discuss  that." 

Fry«   Was  the  equal  rights  concept  then  looked  upon  as  a 

unifying  concept  of  all  these  diverse  interest  groups? 

Paul i   No. 

Fry«    It  wasn't  seen  as  some  symbol  of  women's  equality  like 
suffrage  had  been? 

Pault   Well,  you  see,  we  never  thought  there  was  any  great  mass 
of  people  in  the  country  that  wanted  equality.  We  knew 
we  wanted  equality. 

Fryt   Who's  we? 
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Paul:   We  of  the  Woman's  Party  wanted  equality.   That's  what 
we'd  started  out  to  do,  to  make  a  reality  of  what  was 
drawn  up,  as  you  can  see  from  our  declaration  of 
sentiments  that  we  drew  up,  our  Declaration  of  Principles. 
It's  the  same  thing  exactly.   We  didn't  add  to  or  sub 
tract  from  1848,  which  was  the  first  convention,  the 
great  convention  that  started  the  women's  movement  in 
this  country,  as  you  know.   We  were  just  taking  one 
point  in  their  program  and  trying  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
We  always  had  perfect  loyalty  to  the  whole  program  and, 
if  we  could  continue,  we  knew  that  the  thing  must  extend 
to  get  the  whole  program  a  reality. 

So,  all  the  things  that  Mrs.  Colvin  said  were 
certainly  astonishing  to  me  because  I  didn't  realize--! 
knew  that  one  or  two  or  three  people  were  sort  of  leaders, 
we'll  say,  in  wanting  us  to  go  into  a  woman's  peace 
organization,  and  others  were  leading  us  and  wanting 
us  to  go  into  forming  a  whole  new  society.   I  mean,  take 
the  same  society,  but  have  a  whole  new  program  of  what 
ever  reform  they  had  for  trying  to  bring  peace.   So, 
with  each  group — we  knew  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  two  or 
three  people  thought  the  most  important  thing  was  special 
labor  laws  for  women. 

Well,  they  said  their  say,  there  was  not  any  uprising 
from  people;  there  wasn't  any  discussion  because  the 
main  group  of  the  Woman's  Party  people  all  did  want 
equality.   They  just  wanted  the  whole  equality  program. 
That's  what  had  brought  us  together  in  the  beginning 
because  we  all  thought  equality  was  the  most  important 
of  all  the  things  that  we  wanted  to  work  for. 

Fry:   Who  were  the  specific  women  who  were  supporting  you  at 
this  time  in  this  stand? 

Paul:   There  wasn't  any  supporting  me  or  supporting  anything  at 
all  in  the  way  of  any  individual  person. 

Fry:   Well,  I  guess  it  was  a  group  from  the  National  Woman's 

Party- 
Paul:   But,  I  mean,  the  Woman's  Party  group—we  supposed,  or  I 

supposed  in  my  innocence,  that  almost  every  Woman's  Party 
person  was--I  never  even  dreamt  that  one  person  on  our 
national  board — Mrs.  Colvin — thought  there  was  something 
else  more  important,  such  as  the  labor  movement  (which 
I  think  she  thought  was  more  important--!  gathered  from 
Mr.  Gallagher,  the  one  who  told  me  about  the  book,  that 
that's  what  she  thought  was  more  important). 
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Paul i      Maybe  it  was  more  important ,  but  for  us ,  who  were 

working  on  the  equality  program,  our  only  question  was: 
"Should  we  continue?"  not  what  we  should  continue  for. 
There  was  nobody  supporting  anybody  else;  we  all  thought 
that  way. 

Fryi   What  was  Florence  Kelley's  reaction,  then,  when  she 

found  out  that  you  were  going  to  go  ahead  with  an  equal 
rights  amendment? 

• 

Paul:  Well,  of  course,  at  that  time,  we  didn't  have  any  equal 
rights  amendment . 

Fry i   It  wasn't  an  amendment.   It  was  just  equal  rights,  yes. 

Paul i  No,  it  was  just  to  get  equality  between  the  sexes. 

Whether  we'd  have  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution—we 
hadn't  even  thought  that  far. 

Fryi   What  was  her  reaction  to  that? 

Paul:  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  we  were  really  going  to  try  to 

do  it,  I  told  you:   she  called  this  meeting  at  the  Dodge 
Hotel  and  invited  all  women's  organizations  to  try  to 
get  them  all  to  [interruption]  support  her  special  labor 
laws. 

Fry:   We'll  start  there  after  we  finish  dinner. 
[Break.] 


PROTECTIVE  LABOR  LAWS  VS.  THE  ERA 


The  Meeting  Called  by  Florence  Kelley 

Fry:   When  you  say  "the  meeting  at  the  Dodge,"  is  this  Kansas? 

Paul:   The  Dodge  Hotel  in  Washington.   The  societies  that  she 

wrote  to  sent  one  or  two  people.   Three  went  from  ours-- 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  who'd  been  our  national  treasurer 
all  through  the  suffrage  campaign  nearly,  [sculptor] 
Adelaide  Johnson,  who  more  or  less  represented  the  old 
school  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  with  the  busts  she  made  and 
so  on,  representing  those  people  who'd  worked  over  the 
years  and  years  and  years,  and  I.   [Interruption.]  We 
were  the  three  from  the  Woman's  Party  and  nobody  agreed 
with  us,  not  one  person,  from  any  of  these  societies. 

Fry:   Now,  one  of  the  labor  groups  was  the  Consumers  League. 
Paul:   Yes,  only  it  wasn't  a  labor  group. 

Fry:    It  wasn't  a  labor  group  and  yet  it  was  this  labor 

question  where  you  differed  with  them,  is  that  right? 

Paul:   It  wasn't  a  labor  group  at  all.   It  was  people  who  were 

consumers,  I  understood.   I  wasn't  a  member,  but  I  under 
stood  they  were  a  group  of  women  consumers  who  had  been 
organized  by  Florence  Kelley  to  use  the  power  of  consumers 
to  benefit  women  in  industry.   That  was  what  it  was,  not 
a  labor  group  at  all. 

Fry:    I  see.   Could  you  tell  me  again,  Alice,  about  the  meet 
ing  in  which  Florence  Kelley  and  her  group  apparently 
decided  against  supporting  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Paul:   Anyway,  the  Consumers  League  objected  to  the  Equal 

Rights  Amendment  on  the  ground  that  they'd  worked  very 
hard  to  get  special  protection  for  women  and  this  would 


Fault   be  wiped  out.  We  said  it  wouldn't  be  wiped  out  because 
equality  in  laws  affecting  industry  could  be  made  by 
every  state  to  apply  equally,  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  on  the  ground  that  they'd  worked  very  hard 
to  get  special  protection  for  women  and  this  would  be 
wiped  out.  We  said  it  wouldn't  be  wiped  out  because 
equality  in  laws  affecting  industry  could  be  made  by 
every  state  to  apply  equally,  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  to  men  and  women  employees.   Any  benefit 
that  occurred  would  be  beneficial  to  any  person—we 
thought.   The  benefit  should  be — 

[End  of  Tape  13,  Side  A] 
[Tape  13,  Side  B] 


The  AAUW  on  the  Fence  re: 
Rights 


ERA  and  Equal  Nationality 


Fry «   We'd  run  out  of  the  tape  and  I  didn't  turn  it  in  time, 
but  all  we  missed  was  what  you  said  about  the  letter 
that  the  AAUW  was  sending  around  to  Congress  at  about 
this  same  time — Mina  Kerr's. 

Paul:   No,  it  wasn't  the  same  time.   It  was  a  result  of  this 

meeting.   I  don't  know  what  action  the  others  took;  they 
all  appeared  to  be  supporting,  and  stated  that  they  were 
supporting,  special  labor  laws  for  women.   But  the  AAUW 
[American  Association  of  University  Women],  of  which  I 
was  a  member  at  the  time,  sent  a  letter,  an  official 
letter  signed  by  Mina  Kerr — she  was  their  executive 
secretary  at  the  time—to  Congress.  Whether  to  every 
member  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  to  everybody  they 
thought  was  important  to  communicate  with,  saying  that 
the  AAUW  was  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
hoped  no  action  would  be  taken  to  further  it. 

When  this  happened,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  from  Phila 
delphia,  our  national  treasurer,  and  I  went  over  to  see 
Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  AAUW  when  it  was  leading 
women  and  she  was,  of  course,  perhaps  the  woman  who'd 
done  more  than  any  other  woman  to  lift  the — [Interrup 
tion.]  In  all  events,  I  was  telling  you  who  Miss  M. 
Carey  Thomas  was,  in  case  you  don't  know.   (But  you 
really  will  know  all  that,  I'm  sure.) 

So,  because  of  her  relationship  to  the  AAUW,  she'd 
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Fault   been  the  woman  who  had  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  country  to  lift  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  country,  to  give  opportunities  to 
women,  and  to  Bryn  Mawr,  which  she'd  brought  up  to  the 
same  standard  in  the  academic  world  that  the  men's 
colleges  had.   She  made  this  very  great  gift  to  the 
education  of  American  women. 

So ,  she  said  that  she  would  come  down  to  the  conven 
tion  that  was  about  to  be  held,  their  national  convention 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  and  do  her  level  best  to  have 
the  AAUW  withdraw  its  letter,  which  she  had  not  known 
anything  about  and  certainly  hadn't  been  in  any  way 
consulted  about  it.   So,  she  did  come  and  she  wrote  up — 
offered  a  resolution  repudiating  this  letter.   The  AAUW 
voted,  after  she'd  made  this  appeal  to  them,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  the  Amendment  and  not  to  take 
any  position  of  opposition  or  support  or  anything  until 
they'd  looked  into  it,  which  was  a  very  good  resolution, 
we  thought. 

Then,  Miss  Thomas  agreed  to  (and  did,  herself)  send 
out  and  write  the  case  for  the  Amendment  and  to  send  it 
to  all  the  AAUW  clubs  over  the  country  in  the  effort  to 
put  the  Amendment  side  before  all  the  college  women. 
Someone  else  was  delegated  to  send  it  on  the  other  side. 
So,  they  began,  then,  a  study  of  the  subject  and  also 
informed  Congress  that  they  no  longer  stood  against  it 
and  were  making  a  study  of  the  measure. 

Fry:    They  were  neutralized,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
many,  many  years.   Is  that  right? 

Paul:   They  kept  on  their  "study"  program  until  a  meeting  in — 
but  you'd  better  verify  all  these  things  from  the  AAUW 
because  I'm  not  very — I  resigned  after  a  time  from  them, 
over  the  nationality  of  women  question.   They  would  not 
support  the  nationality  of  women,  but  their  international 
whatever  they  called  it- 
Fry:    The  international  organization  of  university  women? 

Paul:   No,  no.   They  had  a  department  in  the  AAUW,  I  guess 

on  international  work,  something  like  that.   The  chair 
man  of  it,  the  head  of  that  department,  a  paid  person 
by  the  AAUW,  (all  of  our  memberships  were  going  towards 
paying  her  salary) — let  me  see.   She  was  Esther  Calkins 
Banning,  and  you  may  remember  her.   No,  Esther  Calkins — 
she  married  another  person.   You  could  easily  find  out 
who  this  person  was,  this  director  of  the  international 
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Paul i  work.   I  think  Esther  Calkins  Brewer,  perhaps.   She 

married  a  Jewish  man.   She  came  from  California;  maybe 
the  California  women  would  remember  her. 

But  she  took  a  strong  position  when  we  were  trying 
to  get  the  nationality  of  women  in  our  country,  a  bill 
to  give  American  women  equal  nationality  rights  as  a 
part  of  our  Equal  Rights  Amendment  work,  you  see,  in 
our  equal  rights  campaign. 

After  suffrage  was  won,  one  of  the  first  things  we 
did  was  to  try  to  give  women  the  same  nationality  rights 
that  men  had,  instead  of  a  woman's  nationality  following 
her  husband's  on  divorce  or  marriage  or  on  naturalization, 
And  the  nationality  of  the  child,  at  that  time,  followed 
the  mother  only  if  the  child  was  illegitimate.  A  child 
born  abroad  of  a  foreign  father  and  American  mother  had 
the  nationality  of  the  mother  only  if  the  child  was  il 
legitimate.   If  it  was  legitimate,  our  country  just 
didn't  recognize  it  any  longer.  We  didn't  recognize 
the  mother  as  any  longer  an  American  (although  she  was 
an  American)  because  she  had  married  a  foreigner,  and 
we  didn't  recognize  the  child  because  the  blood  of  the 
mother  was  never  recognized  at  all,  excepting  when  it 
was  an  illegitimate  child.  We  were  trying  to  get  this 
whole  law  changed,  and  we  did  get  it  changed  in  193^. 

In  193^  came  forth  then  a  great  opposition  from  the 
lower  people  in  the  State  Department,  not  the  top.   The 
top  man  was  Secretary  Hull,  who  was  in  sympathy  with 
us,  but  the  lower  ranks  weren't.   So,  they  had  introduced 
in  Congress  a  bill  to  have  a  commission  set  up  to  study 
the  question  of  nationality  of  women.   Three  people 
were  to  be  on  that  commission  and  it  was  to  be  a  paid 
commission.   So,  we  didn't  oppose  it  or  support  it.   We 
did  nothing  with  the  bill,  but  we  put  all  our  effort 
on  getting  our  own  bill  through.   We  did  get  it  through 
in  May,  May  24,  1934. 

At  that  time,  this  Esther  Calkins  (Brewer,  we'll 
say)  had  an  article  which  appeared  almost  the  day  that 
our  bill  went  through,  in  which  she  spoke  passionately 
supporting  the  commission  set  up  to  study  the  matter. 
I  tried  my  level  best  then,  as  a  member  of  the  AAUW,  to 
do  something  about  it.   I  didn't  make  a  dent  in  this 
Esther  Calkins — Breunaur  [?]  I  believe  it  was,  Esther 
Calkins  Breunaur 's  position.   And  here  came  forth  this 
article.   Instead  of  supporting  an  equality  program  for 
nationality,  they,  by  having  this  article  in  their 
journal  by  their  paid  officail  on  the  subject,  gave  their 
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Paul:   support  to  the  lower  people  in  the  State  Department, 

and  I  think  they  did  it  in  order  to  promote—well,  the 
people  in  all  the  organization  and  all  the  staff  were 
trying  to  stand  in  well  with  the  administration.   Esther 
Calkins  [Breunaur?]  [-was].   So,  that's  the  time  I  resigned 
from  the  AAUW. 

So,  therefore,  I  don't  know  so  very  much  more  about 
it  [AAUW  and  the  ERA]  after  that.   But  I  do  know  that  it 
continued  to  be  studied,  perhaps  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
by  both  sides  being  questioned,  the  propaganda  for  both 
sides  being  put  forth  before  their  branches.   Until  one 
of  the  national  conventions,  which  met  in  Oregon.   At 
that  time,  they,  I  think,  gave  their- -they  apparently 
withdrew  from  studying  the  Amendment  to  taking  for 
granted  that  the  organization  was  for  their  previous 
position  of  being  against  the  Amendment  altogether. 
Then,  after  a  time,  it  seems  to  have  come  back  to  being 
just  a  question  of  study,  because  I  know  at  the  Washing 
ton  convention,  our  national  chairman,  Dr.  Agnes  Wells 
at  that  time — she  had  been  the  dean  of  women  at  the 
University  of  Indiana—then  she  became  our  national 
chairman,  she  went  out  while  she  was  our  national  chair 
man  to  the  AAUW  convention  in  Washington  state  and  made 
a  great  effort  to  have  them  support  the  Amendment.   But 
she  didn't  succeed.   They  still  took  the  stand  that  they 
would  look  into  it  further  or  something  like  that. 

Then,  at  the  Minnesota  convention,  which  was  still 
later,  I  know  that  they  voted  because  they  wrote  to  us 
and  said  so.   The  vote  was  exactly  the  same:   we'll  say 
200  for,  200  against;  200  for  the  Amendment,  200  against 
endorsing  the  Amendment.   The  person  that  can  give  you 
all  of  this  if  you  just  telephone  down  to  her  [in  South 
ern  California]  and  get  it  when  you  go  home  is  Wanona 
McGuire,  because  she  went  down  two  years  ago—she  was  on 
the  national  board,  I  think,  of  the  AAUW.   At  Dallas, 
Texas,  I  think,  the  convention  was  held.   I  know  she 
telephoned  up  to  me  at  night  and  said,  "Well,  at  last, 
through  all  these  years  and  years  and  years,  we've 
endorsed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment." 

Fry:    Yes.   It  had  always  failed  by  a  small  margin,  I  guess, 
for  many  years. 

Paul:   No,  I  don't  know  about  that,  whether  it  had  a  small 
margin  or  not. 

Fry:   But  it  had  never  passed  before  that  convention  in  Texas, 
around  1971. 


Paul i   I  don't  know  that  it  came  up  very  many  times.   I  know 

that  [once]  when  it  was  coming  up,  probably Bright  after 
the  Oregon  convention,  when  they  took  the  first  steps 
that  seemed  to  be  more  positively  endorsing  the  opposi 
tion,  I  went  over  again  to  see  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas. 
By  that  time  she  had  resigned  and  was  no  longer  living 
out  at  Bryn  Mawr;  but  she  was  visiting,  as  it  happened, 
in  Baltimore.   So,  I  went  over  to  see  her  again  and  told 
her,  "We  need  your  help  again." 

She  said,  "Yes,  but  I  think  that  the  type  of  women 
that  are  in  the "--Goodness!   I  mean,  I  shouldn't  be  saying 
this,  I  guess.   But — "The. type  of  women  that  are  in  the 
AAUW  now  are  not  the  type  that  [they]  were  in  the  pioneer 
days  when  we  were  trying  to  open  educational  opportunities 
to  women.   I  think  that  I  won't  make  any  further  efforts. 
I  think,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  can't  do  anything 
more  with  them. " 

But  her  support  was  just  the  same,  her  support,  of 
course. 

But  at  last—and  more  or  less,  of  course,  it  was 
Wanona  McGuire,  who  carried  on  the  work,  who  was  the 
one  woman  on  the  inside  who  went  forward  with  it  more 
steadfastly,  I  thought,  than  anybody  else. 

Fry:   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alice,  I  happened  to  be  there  at 
Belmont  House  when  she  called  with  the  good  news  that 
they'd  finally  passed  it,  and  I  was  the  one  who  took 
the  telephone  call  and  carried  the  news  to  you  and  the 
others  who  were  having  dinner  in  the  garden.   She  said 
that  they'd  been  working  on  it  for  years  and  years  and 
years. 

Fault  Of  course,  they  had  been.  We  all  know  that.  But  I 
think  she'd  give  you  the  details.  I  don't  know  you 
need  it,  but  for  your  work. 

Fryi    It  is  probably  available  in  collections  on  the  AAUW. 

Paul:   But  I've  just  sketchily  given  it  from  the  outside, 
how  it  looked  to  us. 

Fry:    I  never  did  know  precisely  what  AAUW's  objection  was. 
Was  it  just  this  protective  legislation  issue? 

Paul:   Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Fry:    Could  you  explain  to  me  what  issue  was  it  that  was  so 


Fry«    difficult  for  you  on  this  equal  nationality  rights  for 
women?  You  see  it's  hard  for  me  to  understand,  sitting 
here  now  in  1973.  how  anyone  could  have  opposed  that  and 
on  what  grounds  they  would  have  opposed  it. 

Paul:   [Pause.]  I  don't  know  that  you  would  say  that  they  op 
posed  equal  nationality  for  women,  that  anybody  did  that, 
But  in  the  practical  point  of  view  from  what  was  before 
Congress,  the  measure  before  Congress  was  that  a  commis 
sion  should  be  set  up  to  study  this  question.   When  we 
went  to  Congress  to  ask  that--I  think  about  January  we 
•had  the  bill  introduced—for  complete  equality  in  the 
field  of  nationality  of  women. 
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EQUAL  NATIONALITY  RIGHTS 


The  Montevideo  Conference.  1933 

Paul«   In  1933.  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  of  American 

Republics,  we  had  gotten  through  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  which  we  had  formed  and  through 
which  we  could  operate,  have  a  voice  in  affairs  at  the 
Conference  of  American  Republics.   We  had  gotten  this 
set  up,  you  know,  in  1928  at  the  Conference  of  American 
Republics  that  met  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  commission  began  to  work 
on — you  see,  one  of  our  own  officers,  Doris  Stevens,  was 
made  the  international,  I  suppose  you'd  call  it,  chair 
man;  anyway  she  was  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women.   As  we  were  trying  right  up  to 
getting  the  votes  to  get  equality  of  nationality  for 
women,  she  succeeded  in  having  them  take  this  up  at  this 
Montevideo,  and  the  treaty  was  passed  there,  as  you 
know,  adopted  there,  and  submitted  to  all  the  American 
republics  for  their  signatures,  their  ratification  for 
complete  equality  for  women  in  the  nationality  field. 

After  getting  the  vote,  of  course,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  logical  and  reasonable  things  to  go  to  see  that  you 
not  only  had  voting  rights ,  but  that  you  had  equal  rights 
to  your  own  nationality,  to  keep  it  on  your  marriage  to 
a  person  having  another  one.   If  you  were  naturalized, 
to  be  able  to  be  naturalized  in  our  country,  and  to  change 
your  nationality  in  any  way  you  wanted  (an  American 
woman) ,  that  they  could  have  their  own  passport  and  that 
they  could  transmit  the  nationality  to  their  children — 
even  if  married  to  a  foreigner,  that  is — that  our 
country  would  recognize  it.   That  was  the  essence  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

So,  the  State  Department,  which  was  the  part  of  the 
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Paul:   government  the  most  concerned,  of  course,  was  the 

author,  through  some  of  its  lower-down  people,  of  this 
bill  to  have  the  subject  studied.   So,  while  the  Ameri 
can  Association  of  University  Women  probably  would  not 
be  opposed  of  course  to  equality  of  nationality,  they 
did  refuse  to  support  us  on  the  ground  that  they 
approved  this  policy  of  the  State  Department  of  having 
a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject,  of  how  it  should 
be  set  up  and  how  the  details  should  be  worked  out  and 
so  on. 

So,  I  wouldn't  say  they  were  exactly  opposed,  but 
they  would  not  support  our  effort  to  have  the  measure 
passed  right  away  because  they  said  they  approved  this 
other  policy  of  having  it  all  studied. 

Now,  you  know,  the  husband  of  Elsie  Hill  was  one  of 
the  three  men  who  was  appointed  by  our  government  when 
their  bill  finally  did  pass.   But  they  didn't  get  their 
bill  through—it  didn't  make  any  difference  to  us 
whether  they  did  or  they  didn't.   We  said  the  State 
Department  could  study  it  to  their  heart's  content,  we 
were  still  going  to  put  our  measure  through.   And  we 
did  get  ours  through,  as  I  say,  the  24th  of  May  in 
1934,  I  think.   You  can  verify  that,  but  I  think  it  was 
the  date,  because  I  remember  it  because  we  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard. 

I  rather  think  this  commission  to  study  it  got 
through  later.   I'm  not  sure  when  it  got  through  be 
cause  we  paid  no  attention  to  it.   This  was  set  up  and, 
as  I  say,  Elsie  Hill's  husband,  who  was  working  then,  I 
think,  in  the  Justice  Department,  was  made  one  of  the 
three  people  on  that  commission  to  study.   They  had  a 
little  staff  to  work  through  and  all  the  facilities  of 
the  government  to  make  this  study  [laughing]  and  they 
kept  on  studying.   I  think  it  was  five  years.   Then  they 
made  a  report.   We  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
report;  we  don't  know  what  they  reported.   I  think  one 
was  from  the  Justice  and,  say,  one  from  the  State  Depart 
ment,  and  I  don't  know  who  the  third  one  was.   Three 
men. 

Anyway,  when  this  went  through  both  houses  of 
Congress—May  24,  I  think— in  the  morning,  in  the  after 
noon  we  put  the  measure  through  the  Senate  ratifying  the 
treaty  at  Montevideo,  which  had  been  for  complete  equality 
for  women.   It  was  in  1933  that  it  went  through  at 
Montevideo  and  it  was  presented  by  our  United  States 
delegation  for  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 
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Paul i   It  was  presented  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  but  it  was  really  through  the  efforts  of  our 
United  States  group,  led  by  Doris  Stevens,  who  was  one 
of  our  own  officers  who  went  down  to  Montevideo,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women. 

At  that  time,  we  gave  most  of  the  money,  for 
instance,  for  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
because,  I  think,  through  that  whole  period  we  raised 
quite  a  lot  of  money  and  we  did  everything  possible  for 
them  until  they  became  so  official  that  the  commission 
itself  was  later  on  financed  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
itself. 

So ,  when  this  went  through  at  Montevideo ,  we  of 
course  couldn't  ratify,  although  we'd  helped  get  it 
through  at  Montevideo.   We'd  been  the  main  force  of 
getting  it  through,  with  all  our  support  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  and  having  the  chairman 
from  our  country  and  from  our  own  organization. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  following  January  after  the 
Montevideo  treaty  was  voted.   I  guess  we  had  no  dissent 
ing  votes  in  Montevideo.   We  then,  of  course,  wanted  our 
country  to  ratify,  not  only  all  the  other  countries, 
but  ours.   We  couldn't  do  it  since  we  didn't  have 
equality  at  home.   So,  that  was  the  reason  that  we 
concentrated  at  that  moment  on  getting  it  through  our 
Congress.   We  had  it  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  worked  for  it  steadily  until  it  was  ratified. 

Fry»   Who  helped  you  in  this  in  Congress?  Do  you  remember  any 
special  congressmen  who  were  good  friends  in  all  of  this? 

Paul:   Well,  the  nationality  question  we  took  up  for  the  first 
time  when  they  were  starting  to  work  on  the  World  Code 
for  the  World  Court  at  the  Hague.   The  conference  was 
called  to  consider  drafting  the  Code;  it  would  be  the 
code  that  the  whole  World  Court  would  carry  out.   The 
United  States  began  to  do  that. 


The  Conference  for  Codification  of  International  Law 

Paul i  The  first  conference,  I  believe,  was  in  1930.   I  have  a 

little  draft.  Maybe  I  could  get  the  date  of  that  for  you, 


Fry:    I  think  I  have  it  here.   Let's  see.   [Looks  through 
papers.] 

Paul:   If  you  don't  have  it,  I  think  I  have  it  and  can  get  it. 
I'm  almost  certain  it  was  1930. 

Fry:    Yes.   In  1930,  there  was  a  plenipotentiary  person  to  the 
Conference  for  Codification  of  International  Law  to  be 
held  at  the  Hague  in  March  of  1930. 

Paul:   That's  what  I  thought  the  year  was.   Anyway,  we  sent  over 
a  delegation  there  and  we  persuaded  the  government  to 
send  one  official  person  as  a  voting  member  of  the  college 
for  our  country.   That  was  Emma  Wold. 

Fry:    Oh  yes.   It  was  almost  Doris,  wasn't  it,  your  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission?  I  think  that  there 
was  some  move  to  get  Emma  Wold  and-- just  a  minute. 
[Looks  through  papers.] 

Paul:   Where  did  you  get  all  this  from? 

Fry:    I  just  picked  it  up  in  a  letter  in  the  Anne  Martin 
collection  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 

Paul:   [Are  you  speaking  of]  Doris  Stevens?  She's  the  one  who 
wrote  Jailed  for  Freedom. 

Fry:    Yes.   Did  she  go,  or  did  only  Emma  Wold  go? 

Paul:   Well,  this  was  what  happened.   [Interruption:   music 

from  apartment  below.]  The  sequence  was  this:   When  this 
conference  was  called,  when  we  were  just  beginning  to 
work  on  the  nationality  of  women  for  our  country.'  We 
learned  that  this  Codification  of  International  Law  was 
going  to  be  started  about  that  time,  just  almost  after 
the  Inter-American  Commission  was  formed,  which  was  in 
Havana  in  1928  at  that  Pan  American  Conference.   It  was 
set  up.   And  we  then  started  to  work  on  this  subject 
through  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 

Doris  went  over  to  the  Hague  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women.   Then  we  thought  we 
might  probably — she  undertook  to  go  before  the  conference 
ever  started  and  try  to  press  from  the  outside,  as  we 
had  always  to  do  at  international  conferences.   Then  we 
thought  maybe  we  could  even  aspire  to  get  somebody  on 
the  conference  itself  as  part  of  our  United  States 
delegation. 
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Paul i      So,  we  went  to  President  Hoover  to  ask  that  he 
appoint  somebody. 

Fryi   Was  it  easy  to  see  Hoover  about  that? 

Paul«   You  could  always  get  to  see  him.  We  never  had  any 

trouble  getting  to  see  him  at  all.   He  was  always  ac 
cessible.   So  we  sent  quite  a  large  delegation  to  him 
and  asked  him  that  the  United  States  support  at  the 
Hague  complete  equality  in  every  field  that  might  come 
up  in  international  law  within  the  code. 

Then  it  developed  that  in  the  draft  that  they  were 
going  to  work  on,  one  of  the  first  articles  dealt  with 
nationality,  including  the  nationality  of  women.   So, 
it  became  extremely  important,  we  thought,  and  we  sub 
mitted  the  name  of  Emma  Wold,  who  was  one  of  our  law 
yers  who'd  been  in  this  group  that  was  working  with 
Burnita  Matthews.   I've  told  you  other  times  of  how 
Burnita  Matthews  undertook  one  of  the  first  things  we 
did.   She  undertook  for  us  to  put  through  this  study 
of  all  the  laws  in  this  country.   I  told  you  how  we 
began  this  with  Burnita  and  then  we  raised  enough  money 
for  her  to  have  an  assistant,  and  then  another  assistant, 
and  another  assistant,  until  she  had  about  twelve.   (I 
remember  telling  you  all  this.)   They  were  making  this 
first  survey  that  was  ever  made  of  the  legal  position  of 
women  in  our  country. 

So ,  among  others  who  helped  her  and  one  of  those 
who  was  perhaps  the  best  in  helping  her,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  doing  that  all  the  time  for  a  much  longer 
period—some  of  these  other  lawyers  came  in  for  a  short 
time  and  then  went  on  to  their  private  practices  or 
something,  but  she  [Emma  Wold]  stayed  on  working  in 
this  group.   So,  she  was  a  very  logical  person  to  have 
go  and  a  very  good  person.  We  were  perfectly  sure  that 
she  would  be  steadfast  and  stand  up  in  every  possible 
way  for  what  we  wanted.   So,  President  Hoover  appointed 
her.   Then,  while  this  was  pending,  before  he  appointed 
anybody,  one  of  the  people,  perhaps  in  the  White  House, 
that  we  talked  to,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  was-- 

Mrs.  Harvey  [Anna  Kelton]  Wiley  was  one  of  those  who 
undertook  to  have  an  appointment  made;  she  may  have  been 
our  national  chairman,  I'm  not  sure.   But  I  know  she 
came  back  one  day  and  she  said,  "When  I  went  to  see  this 
particular  man,  he  said, "--this  was  part  of  our  general 
work  of  trying  to  get  Emma  Wold  appointed — "he  said, 


Pauli   'Well,  how  is  it  you're  asking  for  Emma  Wold?  The 

person  that  I've  always  been  meeting  in  all  this  inter 
national  work  was  Doris  Stevens.   Why  not  have  her?1 

Mrs.  Wiley  said,  "Well,  of  course,  we  would  like 
very  much  to  have  Doris  Stevens  too.   We're  not  saying 
it  has  to  be  Emma  Wold,  but  we  wanted  a  woman  and  she 
seemed  to  be  perhaps  the  best  qualified  person  who  had 
indicated  an  interest  in  going."   Then  she  said,  "We 
could  take  them  both  in  our  arms , "  or  something  like 
that. 

So,  after  all,  we  then  gave  our  support  also  to 
Doris  to  show  that  we  were  not  only  supporting  Emma, 
but  supporting  Doris.   But  I  guess  it  had  gone  so  far 
that  it  had  probably  already  been  decided  to  appoint 
Emma,  so  she  was  appointed  and  Doris  continued,  as  she 
had  planned  in  the  beginning,  to  go  for  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  and  work  for  it  from  the  outside. 
So,  we  worked  for  both.   We  were  for  anybody  who  could 
be  appointed  and  who  would  be  willing  to  go  and  take  the 
time  to  go  and  so  on. 

So,  we  did  have  Emma  on  the  inside,  which  was  a  big 
step  forward,  because  I  think  she  was  the  first  woman 
who  had  ever  been  appointed  by  any  government  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  as  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  delegation  from  our  country  in  an  international 
conference.   As  far  as  we  knew  there  never  had  been  such 
a  thing  before.   So,  it  was  another  big  forward  step, 
and  she  was  a  very  good  representative  and  did  everything 
she  possibly  could. 

Fry:   Did  you  go  too? 

Paul:   No,  I  didn't  go.   I  never  thought  of  going.   [Laughter.] 
It  never  entered  my  head  to  go. 

At  that  conference,  we  had  a  hearing  at  which  Doris 
presented  the  case  from  the  outside  for  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  just  taking  the  one  point  of  the 
nationality  of  women  because  that  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  first  subjects  that  they  were  to  have  under  dis 
cussion.   It  looked  as  the  whole  old  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  nationality  of  women  would  be  incorporated  in 
the  World  Code,  and  not  the  equality  view  at  all,  because 
all  the  governments  of  whe  world  were  having  in  their 
own  laws  the  subordinate  position  of  women  with  regard 
to  nationality  and  everything  else. 


Paul i      So,  then  we  started  to  try  to  get  President 
Hoover--do  you  want  me  to  talk  about  this? 

Fry i  Yes,  I  do.  This  is  very  interesting.  I  wanted  to 
start  a  whole  session  on  all  of  this  international 
work. 

Paul i   Well,  we  then  started  to  try  and  get  President  Hoover 
to  stand  for  complete  equality  in  nationality.   You 
see,  we  didn't  have  it  in  our  own  country  in  1930.   The 
man  who  helped  us  the  most  with  this  was  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  and  he's  given  me  a  photograph  and  I'm 
going  to  put  it  up  here  because  he  did  so  much  for  us. 
He  was  then  president  of  about  everything  in  the  field 
of  international  law. 

They  had  a  headquarters  just  opposite  the  White 
House,  on  the  opposite  side,  almost  next  door  to  where 
our  headquarters  had  been  on  Lafayette  Square,  right 
across  from  the  White  House.  And  they  were  still  there. 
I  think  it  was  then  called  the  headquarters  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace,  or  something 
like  that. 

But  anyway,  he  was  the  president  at  that  time  of  the 
World  Organization  of  International  Law.   I  remember 
that  just  about  the  time  they  were  going  to  vote  over 
in  the  Hague  and  we  saw  that  it  was  going  to  go  no 
along  the  equality — that  the  Code  would  not  open  on 
the  equality  basis  as  we  wanted  it  to — he  went  over 
twice  that  very  morning  to  see  President  Hoover  for  us 
and  said,  "I  want,  as  president  of  this  International 
Law  Organization  and  so  on,  to  tell  you  that  what  these 
women  are  asking  for,  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter 
national  law  and  so  on,  is  perfectly  right  and  proper." 
Then  he  went  back  a  second  time  because  Hoover  had  been 
the  first  time  a  little  bit — well,  I  mean,  he  had  not 
known  it  was  this  important  for  him  to  intervene  after 
he'd  sent  a  delegation  over  there,  to  instruct  them. 

So  then  when  Mr.  Scott  came  back  and  told  us  what 
the  President  said,  we  suggested  further  things  that  he 
might  emphasize  to  him,  the  great  importance  of  a  World 
Code  not  starting  on  the  basis  of  inequality.   So,  he 
went  back  a  second  time  to  see  the  President.   I  re 
member  very  vividly  that  he  came  back  and  said,  "Well, 
Mr.  Hoover  said,  'Well,  now,  just  stop  talking.   Just 
get  out  and  leave  me  alone  so  I'll  have  time  to  get  this 
message  over.   I  will  send  the  message  right  over  saying 
that  we  are  not  to  participate  in  any  vote  that  does  not 
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Paul:   recognize  equality  for  women  in  this  World  Code. ' 

So,  I'll  have  to  check  this  again,  but  what  I  think 
happened  was  that  we  didn't  vote.   We  abstained.   We 
did  not  give  our  support  to  this. 

And  the  result  was  that  since  the  United  States 
was  such  an  important  member  after  our  participation 
in  the  World  War  and  we  had  a  bigger  say,  a  bigger 
voice,  I  think,  in  international  matters,  so  the  vote 
was  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fry:    I  see. 

[End  of  Tape  13,  Side  B] 

[Tape  14,  Side  A.   May  12,  1973- ] 

Paul:   And  so  the  question  of  nationality  of  women--! 'm  not 

sure  what  way  it  came  before  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
it  came  before  the  next  assembly.   It  was  put  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that's  the  reason  that  we  started  to  go  over  to  the 
League,  because  having  gone  this  far  and  putting  our 
hand  to  the  plow,  we  had  to  more  or  less  follow  through. 

Now  after  we  had  got  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women  committed  to  this  (and  certainly  we  did  because 
if  we  hadn't  manifested  all  this  interest,  probably  some 
other  subject  would  have  been  taken  up  by  them  first) 
but  they  did  take  up  the  whole  question  of  the  treaty 
on  this  subject  in  1933.  after  we'd  gone  over  to  the 
League  and  gotten  the  League  working  on  it  also.   Then 
when  it  went  through  in  the  Montevideo  Conference,  we 
then  undertook  with  great  vigor  to  make  our  own  country 
to  do  what  we  were  advocating  now  in  the  international 
field.   So  that's  the  way  we  did;  we  had  them  put  through 
the  nationality  of  women  treaty  in  the  afternoon,  after 
we'd  made  our  own  country  absolutely  equal,  as  far  as 
laws  could  do  it,  in  the  morning.   This  was  May  24,  1934. 

Then  you  said,  who  helped  us?  (when  we  first  started 
this  whole  thing  with  your  question,  when  I  began  to  tell 
these  other  points,  how  we  worked).   When  we  first  began 
on  the  nationality  of  women,  there  was  one  woman  in  Con 
gress  who'd  had  trouble  in  getting  in  because  she'd 
married  a  foreigner.  Under  our  law,  normally,  she  would 
be  considered  to  have  been  no  longer  an  American  citizen. 
But  she'd  run  for  Congress  and  been  elected  and  was  in 
Congress.   Her  name  was  Ruth  Bryan  Owens;  she  was  the 
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Paul«   daughter  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.   She  was  elected 
from  Florida. 

So  when  we  campaigned  in  our  own  country,  we  naturally 
went  to  the  one  woman  in  Congress  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  another  woman  in  Congress,  but  she 
was  the  logical  person  because  she  was  having  a  problem 
of  establishing  her  own  nationality  rights  so  she  could 
sit  after  she  was  elected.   I  went  over,  I  remember, 
myself  and  saw  her  in  the  Methodist  building  where  she 
was  living  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her.   She  said  she 
wasn't  in  a  very  good  position,  she  thought,  to  take 
the  matter  up  because  people  were  challenging  her  own 
right  to  be  in  Congress  and  on  this  very  subject. 

So  then  we  went  to  Hamilton  Fish  and  asked  him,  and 
he  did  it.   He  took  it  up  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
called  a  hearing  on  the  subject.   Then  we  did  as  we 
always  did  at  hearings—got  the  speakers  and  so  on.   I 
presided,  as  far  as  our  delegation  was  concerned,  and 
introduced  the  people  and  spoke  for  complete  nationality 
rights  for  women.   Hamilton  Fish  told  me  that  it 
couldn't  possibly  have  been  better.   We  got  very  good 
publicity  about  it.   We  had  daughters  of  Americans 
whose  mothers  had  lost  their  nationality  and  so  on. 

One  very  lovely  young  American  girl — we  would  have 
said  young  American  girl — had  Austrian  nationality 
because  the  mother  had  married  an  Austrian  officer  who'd 
been  killed  in  the  First  World  War  and  she  was  over  there 
when  her  little  daughter  was  born.   Then,  the  mother 
tried  to  come  back  to  our  country.   You  may  probably 
know  all  about  her.   She  was  the  sister  of  Maud  Younger, 
our  congressional  chairman.   But  she  couldn't  go  back 
and  she  couldn't  get  any  money  sent  over  to  her  because 
she  was  an  enemy  alien—this  American  girl  and  the 
American  mother,  Maud  Younger 's  sister,  who  had  married, 
as  a  Calif ornian,  an  Austrian — or  Hungarian;  I  don't 
know — it  was  Austria-Hungary. 

Fry:    It's  probably  written  up  in  Equal  Rights  somewhere. 

Paul:   I  can't  remember  whether  he  was  Austrian  or  Hungarian. 

Anyway,  she  married  a  foreigner—an  officer  in  a  foreign 
army.   Of  course,  she  married  before  the  war  broke  outj 
but  when  the  war  broke  out,  naturally  he  was  involved, 
and  he  was  killed.   So  Maud  Younger 's  sister  was  suddenly 
the  widow  of  this  very  distinguished  Austrian  or 
Hungarian — whichever  it  was — family,  and  she  sought  to 
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Paul:   come  home  with  her  little  daughter. 

She  got  as  far  as  Switzerland  and  then  she  couldn't 
get  a  passport  to  come  home;  she  was  stuck  in  Switzer 
land.   She  was  an  enemy  alien,  you  see,  by  our  laws. 

Fry:   Both  she  and  her  daughter. 

Paul:   Yes,  were  enemy  aliens.   So  Maud  Younger,  all  through 
this  time,  was  sending  her  family — of  course,  it  was  a 
very  wealthy  family  and  she'd  probably  married,  as  so 
many  women  do  (the  sister)  into  families  that  were  not 
very  wealthy  over  there  but  had  titles  and  such.   So 
Maud  Younger  was  always  sending  money  over  to  her  sister 
and  her  niece.   All  the  property  that  they  owned  in  this 
country  was  taken  over  by  the  alien  custodian;  you  know, 
that  department  took  over  all  the  property  in  America 
of — you  remember  that  department  probably  called  the 
Alien  Custodian  Office,  I  think  it  was—they  took  over 
the  ownership  and  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  enemy  aliens  in  this  country.   So  they  didn't  have 
any  of  their  property  left  or  anything. 

It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  the  war  that  Maud 
Younger  succeeded,  and  was  helped  a  great  deal  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  our  congressional  chairman  and  was 
seeing  all  the  people  in  Congress  who  could  help.   Some 
how  or  other  they  got  it  arranged  so  that  she  could 
come  back  to  this  country  with  her  little  daughter- -who, 
by  this  time,  after  staying  a  long  time  in  Switzerland 
before  she  could  come  back,  because  she  was  in  this 
position  of  having  lost  her  passport,  lost  her  American 
nationality — when  she  did  come  back,  we  were  having  a 
hearing.   And  I  remember  this  young  daughter  was  one  of 
the  speakers;  she  was  very  moving. 

Fry:   Was  this  1933?  You  said,  "After  the  war,"  and  I  didn't 
know  which  war  you  meant. 

Paul:   The  First  World  War.   But  sometime  during  this  period, 

before  our  nationality  bill  went  through  in  193^.  we  had 
a  hearing  at  which  this  young  girl  spoke.  But  all  these 
things  were  organized  by  Hamilton  Fish. 

Then,  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  going  our  way,  Mr.  Fish  called 
me  and  told  me  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owens  had  come  to 
him  and  said,  "Now  I've  gotten  my  nationality  straight 
ened  out  more  or  less;  they're  allowing  me  to  be  a 
member  of  Congress.   Now  I'm  ready  to  take  up  the  women's 
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Paul i   cause." 

He  said,  "Well,  at  the  time  when  nobody  would  take 
it  up  and  it  was  a  very  unpopular  measure,  you  were 
asked  and  you  refused.   I  took  it  up  and  I've  gotten 
everything  up  to  this  point  where  we  think  the  national 
ity  bill  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  through;  and  I 
think  I'd  better  just  stick  to  it  and  go  on."  Of  the 
people  who  helped  us,  he  was  one  of  the  best — very,  very, 
very  best — because  he  began  when  nobody  wanted  to  be 
associated  with  it. 

Then,  it  was  introduced  in  the  final  year--193^ — I 
think  (but  I'd  have  to  verify  it)  by  the  chairman  of 
whatever  committee  was  in  charge  of  it.  He  was  a 
Jewish  man  from  New  York  City,  not  a  very  powerful  man; 
Dick  Stein  I  think  his  name  was.   You  know,  I  haven't 
looked  this  up  since  193^-  and  I  might  be  mistaken,  but 
I  think  it  was  Dick  Stein.   I  suppose  in  Equal  Rights 
in  193^  we  could  find  it. 

He  introduced  it  with  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  a 
ridiculous  thing  and  wouldn't  go  through—couldn't 
possibly — but  he  would  introduce  it  for  us.   I  think  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  that  was  the  reason  we 
asked  him  to.   But  he  didn't  give  much  hope  that  he  could 
ever  do  anything  with  it. 

But  nevertheless  it  went  through  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  ratified,  through  the  Montevideo 
treaty.   So  that  was  the  end  of  the  thing  on  nationality. 
You  see,  we  always  took  some  measure  and  had  not  only 
the  Amendment  that  we  were  working  for,  but  whatever 
particular  thing  that  happened  to  be  before  the  country 
that  was  discriminatory. 

Fry i   This  interested  me  because  whereas  with  suffrage,  there 
was  no  variance  by  the  Woman's  Party  in  working  for  any 
other  issue,  any  other  bill,  even  though  it  might  relate 
a  little  to  suffrage.   I  wondered  if  you  saw  this  as  a 
change  in  policy,  when  equal  rights  was  the  main  goal? 
You  did  have  more  diversity. 

Paul:  No,  but  of  course  our  situation  was  so  very  different. 

After  we  got  the  vote,  all  these  congressmen  were  people 
the  women  could  ask  to  do  various  things.  Before,  when 
we  had  the  little  handful  of  congressmen  who  were  re 
sponsive  to  women — the  women  of  Wyoming  and  two  little 
states-- 
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Fryt   The  voter  states,  yes. 

Paul:   And  all  the  rest,  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  ask  them 
to  do  anything.   But  then,  we  concentrated  on  having 
the  women  who  were  voters  ask  their  congressmen  the  one 
thing  of  getting  us  the  key  to  the  vote  for  all  the 
women;  I  think  it  was  a  logical  thing  to  do. 

After  we  got  the  vote,  and  women  were  beginning  all 
over  the  country  to  ask  congressmen  to  do  this  for  them 
and  that  for  them,  we  tried  to  do  the  one  thing  only  of 
keeping,  as  far  as  our  organization  was  concerned,  what 
we  asked  for — something  that  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  if 
it  had  gone  through  then,  would  have  settled  all  the 
nationality  problems  and  all  the  others.   I  think  it 
was  very  reasonable.   We  didn't  have  to  argue  it,  nobody 
ever  disputed  it,  ever  questioned  it.   We  just  felt 
natural  to  do  that. 

A  measure  like  nationality  was  coming  up;  our 
country  was  taking  a  stand  on  it  because  it  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  opening  sections  of  the  world  code;  our 
government  was  publicly  participating  in  it.   Well,  that 
sort  of  thrust  you  into  taking  up  nationality.   Of  all 
the  things  that  you  might  have  taken  up ,  that  was  the 
current  one  that  happened  to  be  before  Congress. 

Fry:    I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you  on  this.   What 

other  organizations  were  working  for  this  equality  of 
nationality  act? 

Paul:   I  don't  think  any  other  ones.   Anyway,  women  had  just 
gotten  the  vote  and  the  organizations  weren't  taking 
much  part  in  working  on  national  measures  at  all,  unless 
somebody  gathered  them  up,  as  Mrs.  Kelley  did,  to  try 
to  get  them  to  oppose  the  Amendment.   And  we  didn't  go 
forth  to  get  any  others;  we  just  undertook  to  do  it  and 
be  glad  we  had  the  field  to  ourselves  and  nobody  inter 
fering  very  much  excepting  this — I  don't  know  that  any 
other  organization  opposed.   Opposed  the  nationality 
measure,  I  mean.   I  don't  know  that  any  other  did. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  ORGANIZED  LABOR 


Maud  Younger 

Fry t    There  was  a  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.   Did 

they  give  you  much  trouble  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Fault   No.   They  were  part  of — supporting—the  AFL,  CIO,  the 
general  labor  movement.   We  didn't  come  into  contact 
with  them  as  individuals  at  all. 

Fry i   My  guess  is  that  they  would  have  opposed  the  ERA. 

Paul:   It  was  such  a  small  little  organization;  I  don't  re 
member  anything  about  them.   Now,  Maud  Younger,  for 
instance,  who  was  our  congressional  chairman,  in  our 
group  was  the  leading  woman  who  was  in  the  women's 
trade  union  movement.   You  probably  know  because  you 
must  know  all  about  the  Calif ornians. 

Fry i   No,  I  don't;  I  don't  know  much  about  Maud  Younger. 
[Laughter.] 

Fault   You  know  who  she  was,  don't  you? 

Fryt    I  know  that  she  handled  the  lobbying  and  the  congres 
sional  contacts. 

Paul i   She  belonged  to  a  quite  wealthy  San  Francisco  family. 

As  a  quite  young  woman — young  girl  almost — she  undertook 
to  help  the  waitresses  from  a  waitresses'  union.   She's 
written  a  good  many  things  in  popular  magazines  about 
this. 

Then  this  waitresses'  union,  under  her  leadership — 
she  did  everything,  I  guess,  that  was  done—succeeded 
in  getting  through  an  eight-hour  law  for  women  in 
California,  which  I  suppose  was  one  of  the  first  that 
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Paul:   was  ever  passed  in  the  country.   It  was  then  challenged-- 
its  validity  and  so  on — and  I  suppose  presumably  by 
people  who  were  in  some  way  involved  in  restaurants  or 
hotels  that  tried  to  have  the  law  thrown  out.   It  was 
not  only  for  waitresses,  but  the  eight-hour  [law] 
covered  a  good  field,  I  guess.   (I  haven't  looked  it 
up. ) 

Then  it  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  the  people  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  not  having  the  eight-hour  law  for  women.   She 
carried  it  there  herself  and  financed  the  whole  campaign 
and  paid  all  the  expenses,  largely;  maybe  other  people 
helped,  but  she  was  always  supposed  to  be  the  main 
person  back  of  this.   The  eight-hour  law  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  women.   So  she  was  regarded 
in  all  this  protective  labor  law  group  as  the  mother  of 
the  eight-hour  law  for  women. 

When  we  first  met  her,  it  was  in  1915  when  we  went 
out  to  £San  Francisco]  have  this  women  voters'  conven 
tion  which  we  organized  to  be  held  out  there  at  the 
time  of  the  [Panama-Pacific]  fair,  and  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  people  who  were  going  to  the  fair. 

I  remember  that  I  was  in  one  car  going  to  some 
meeting  in  the  street  and  passing  a  car  with  Maud 
Younger  in  it,  whom  I  didn't  know  and  had  never  perhaps 
heard  of,  but  at  least  I  might  have  known  her  name. 
For  some  reason — perhaps  the  drivers  of  the  two  cars 
knew  each  other  (I  suppose  there  was  just  ordinary 
people  driving,  not  chauffeurs  at  all)  anyway,  we 
stopped,  and  somebody  introduced  me  to  Maud  Younger 
over  in  the  other  car.   That's  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  her. 

She  was  then  completely  engaged  in  this  protective 
labor  law  for  women  movement.   I  just  invited  her, 
saying,  "We're  going  back  to  Washington;  won't  you  come 
help  us  in  Washington,"  or  something  or  other.   Later  on 
she  turned  up  in  Washington,  came  and  took  a  little 
apartment,  and  said  she  had  come  to  see  if  she  could 
help.   Then  she  began  to  help;  she  was  so  wonderful, 
we  made  her  our  congressional  chairman.   Finally,  she 
gave  up  the  apartment,  came  over,  and  took  a  room  in 
our  headquarters  where  she  stayed,  in  our  headquarters, 
and  by  paying  for  a  room  and  so  on,  up  until  suffrage 
was  won,  as  you  well  know. 
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Fault      Then,  when  we  started  in  on  our  new  campaign  of 

equality,  of  course  equality  ran  counter  to  all  these 
special  labor  law  ladies.   Some  came  out  against  us  and 
were  just  flatly  against  the  Amendment. 

Maud  Younger  was  so  much  on  the  inside;  she'd  been 
the  national  treasurer  of  this  women's  trade  union 
league.   She  was  very  perturbed,  naturally.  We  cer 
tainly  didn't  want  to  lose  Maud  Younger,  whatever  else 
happened,  because  in  the  suffrage  movement  she'd  built 
up  this  great  power  in  our  organization,  and  we  didn't 
want  her  to  stop  because  of  this  difference  with  the 
trade  union  people. 

She  thought  a  long  time  about  it  and  she  finally 
decided  this  was  the  right  principle,  and  that  all  the 
efforts  she'd  been  making  for  women  in  industry  had 
been  right,  in  her  opinion,  and  they  ought  to  be  extended 
for  everybody,  not  make  it  for  one  sex. 

Everything  to  do  with  labor,  we  always  turned  over 
to  her.   She  still  had  many  strong  friendships.   I  re 
member  that—well,  one  of  the  principal  people  in  the  AF 
of  L — I  don't  remember  what  his  name  was — who  was  always 
representing  the  AF  of  L  in  things  in  Washington,  would 
always  leave  it  to  her.   They  had  any  number  of  social 
affairs  always  going  on.   She  would  go  to  all  these 
social  affairs,  from  us.   But  she  kept  up  this  very 
cordial  relationship  with  the  people  she'd  known  for 
so  long,  from  Gompers  down. 

I  remember  when  we  were  picketing,  and  Gompers  was 
making  apparent  some  objection  and  passed  by--I  don't 
know  whether  she  ever  picketed  or  not  (that  was  in  the 
suffrage  campaign)  anyway,  if  she  wasn't  actually  picket 
ing  herself,  she  was  there  with  the  pickets.  Maybe  she 
was  picketing  herself;  I  don't  know. 

I  remember  that  Gompers  passed  by,  and  he  was  rather 
frowning  or  something,  I  guess.   She  said,  "Now,  don't 
you  forget,  you  taught  me  to  picket;  you  were  the  one 
who  trained  me  to  be  a  picket,"  and  so  on.   [Laughing.] 
But  she  had  this  very  good  relationship  with  them. 

Your  question  was  about  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  and  I  guess  that's  all  I  know  about  it,  that 
she  always  was  our  liaison  and  on  very  good  terms  with 
them. 

Fry i   Didn't  you  have  an  industrial  council  in  the  Woman's 
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Fry:   Party  that  was  headed  by  Josephine  Casey? 

Paul:   For  a  little  while.   I  remember  the  name  Josephine 

Casey  and  I  remember  that,  when  I  came  back  from  Europe, 
she  was  the  chairman.   Did  you  know  her? 

Fry:   No,  I  just  picked  this  up  from  the  Suffragist.   Her  name 
was  there,  and  I  thought  that  maybe  she  also  was  a  good 
liaison  between  you  and  the  labor  groups. 

Paul:   No. 

Fry.    She  was  a  former  ILGWU  [International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union]  organizer,  apparently;  that's  the  only 
note  I  have  on  her. 

Paul:   Was  she?  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  Josephine  Casey  at 

all,  but  I  do  remember  the  name.   We  did,  of  course,  when 
we  began  the  whole  campaign  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend 
ment,  we  had  an  excellent  person — a  splendid  person- 
named  Isabel  Kendig  to  take  up  our  membership  work. 

We  hadn't  worked  very  much  on  membership  while  we 
were  working  for  the  vote.   People  joined  and  so  forth, 
but  we  didn't  seek  to  have  an  organization;  we  didn't 
care  much  about  it.   Then  when  we'd  gotten  the  vote  and 
we  began  to  have  an  organization  we  hoped  would  be  on  a 
permanent  basis  for  some  years  to  come — until  we  got 
equality  for  women  anyway- -we  started  a  membership 
department . 


Isabel  Kendig 


Paul:   Isabel  Kendig  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  we  started 
on  a  paid  basis  because  she'd  agreed  to  do  it,  to  take 
this  membership  work.   She'd  been  a  volunteer  and  we 
didn't  know  too  much  about  how  well  she  could  succeed 
or  not,  but  she  wanted  to  try  it.   We  raised  some  money 
and  gave  her  a  little  salary. 

She's  also  known  as,  I  think  it  was,  Mrs.  Howard 
Gill,  if  you've  ever  heard  of  her.   She'd  be  a  good  one 
for  you  to  interview. 

Fry:    Somehow  I  connect  Isabel  Kendig  or  her  husband  with 
Harvard . 


Fault   I  think  she  later  went  up  and  got  a  degree  at  Harvard, 
herself,  after  she  left  us.  But  at  this  time,  she  was 
the  mother  of  two  or  three  little  children  and  the  wife 
of  Howard  Gill.   She  was  one  of  the  few  women  at  that 
time  who  was  making  a  point  of  keeping  her  own  name. 
She  called  herself,  when  we  first  knew  her,  Sally  Gillj 
I  think  her  name  was  Isabel  but  she  was  always  called 
Sally  Gill.   Then  she  developed,  before  she  became  our 
own  chairman  of  membership,  a  desire  to  be  known  as 
Isabel  Kendig.   I  remember  her  coming  to  me  one  day  and 
saying,  "From  now  on,  I'm  going  to  be  Isabel  Kendig; 
please  call  me  always  that . " 

She  was  an  extraordinarily  good  organizer.   She 
started  out  and  we  gave  her  free  policy  and  I  think  she 
must  have  begun  about  1922  or  '23.  somewhere  along  in 
there,  because  I  think  we  persuaded  Mrs.  Belmont  to  be 
responsible  for  her  salary  so  that  we  could  really  try- 
when  we  got  Mrs.  Belmont  to  be  the  president — try  to  get 
an  organization  formed  for  her.   She  took  an  interest  in 
that  and  so  we  were  assured  of  her  salary  and  we  gave  her 
an  office.   I  think  she  probably  typed  herself,  but  we 
may  have  given  her  a  stenographer  and  so  on. 

But  she  was  able,  anyway,  to  build  up  our  membership 
to  about  sixty  thousand  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  you  go  into  the  secretary's  office  in  Washington, 
just  across  from  the  chairman,  you'll  see  these  rows 
and  rows  and  rows,  up  to  the  ceiling,  of  card  catalogue 
drawers . 

Fry «    In  Belmont  House? 

Paul i   Yes,  just  across  from  the  chairman's  office.   They've 
been  kept  in  there  ever  since.  After  she  stopped  the 
work — I  think  I  was  in  Europe  when  she  finally  stopped — 
because  I  think  she  was  going  with  her  husband  when  he 
was  transferred  up  to  Massachusetts  or  somehwere.  (She 
did  take  this  doctor's  degree,  I  think,  or  maybe  a 
master's  degree,  took  something  at  Harvard.)  But  any 
way,  for  several  years  she  kept  on  doing  this. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  decide  to  organize  by 
councils,  and  take  each  profession  and  get  a  chairman 
for  that  profession  and  let  them  build  up  the  member 
ships.  She  had  a  lawyers'  council,  doctors'  council, 
nurses'  council — we  had  every  profession  there  was. 

Fry i   Oh — she's  the  one  who  did  that.   I  wondered  how  that 


Fry:    came  about. 

Paul:   So  when  you're  talking  industrial  councils,  she  started 
that.   And  she  got  them  themselves  to  choose  the  head  of 
their  councils — the  most  distinguished  doctor,  the 
most  distinguished  lawyer,  and  so  on.   She  would  perhaps 
invite  her,  but  she  would  say  that  the  women  themselves 
[in  the  field^  must  decide  whom  they  would  like  to  have. 
And  then  these  council  heads  were  supposed  to  have  their 
meetings. 

As  long  as  she  directed  it,  I  mean — such  a  good 
organizer--!  was  no  longer  even  hardly  taking  any  part 
in  any  of  this  except  in  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Belmont  to 
do  all  these  different  things  and  get  them  started.   I 
went  over  to  Europe  and  stayed  there  off  and  on  and 
didn't  do  too  much  or  see  too  much  of  what  was  going  on 
in  Washington. 

I  remember  coming  back  and  finding  that  the  member 
ship  was  no  longer  being  looked  after  very  much  because 
Sally  Kendig  had  gone.  But  she  now  lives  right  outside 
of  Washington  and  she's  still--she  seems  to  be--a  very 
good  well-wisher  for  us ,  but  to  have  sort  of  been  drawn 
into  her  own  family  life. 

When  you  ask  about  the  industrial  council  and 
Josephine  Casey,  you  see  I'm  not  telling  you  very  much. 
But  I  can  remember  when  I  did  come  back — I  think  that 
was  when  I  came  back  to  be  the  chairman  in  19^1.  in 
the  war  time — I  believe  it  was  then  that  Josephine  Casey 
(I'm  beginning  to  remember  about  her)  and  I  found  that 
we  were  paying  her  a  salary  and  she  was  working  over  in 
Pennsylvania.   I  think  that  I  discontinued  it  myself 
because  I  thought  it  was  costing  us  a  great  deal  and 
we  were  not  getting  anything  very  much  from  it. 

I  think  then  we  got  an  unpaid  chairman- -Ella  Sherwin. 
Have  you  never  come  across  her  name  in  the  Suffragists? 
She  was  very  very  active  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  so  I 
think  you'd--she  was-  a  very  excellent  chairman  of  that 
industrial  council. 

Fry:   Did  you  keep  these  councils  through  the  forties  and 
fifties? 

Paul:  We  had  one  chairman  after  another?  if  the  chairmen  don't 
keep  working  on  these  things,  they're  apt  to  dwindle, 
and  most  of  them  didn't  do  so  very  much  work.   They  just 
gradually  seemed  to  disappear  when  nobody  took  very  much 
interest  in  them. 
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Bolshevik  Charges 


Fry:   I  ran  across  something  that  today  is  amusing;  I  wanted 
to  ask  if  it  was  a  problem  for  you  then.   Because  you 
had  this  organization  of  different  councils,  the  Woman's 
Party  was  criticized-- just  a  minute;  let  me  see  if  I 
can  find  the  source  here—for  being  set  up  like  that  be 
cause  the  Communist  party  was  also  set  up  like  that. 

Paul i   [Amused.]  Oh,  is  that  so? 

Fry i   Yes;  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  problems  with  these  al 
legations  of  being  Bolshevik  (or  something  like  that) 
in  the  twenties. 

Fault  No.  Maybe  people  accused  us  but  I  never  heard  of  it. 
No;  we  were  much  more  apt  to  be  accused  of  being  too 
conservative,  you  see.   Because  so  many,  almost  all  our 
members  [laughing]  seemed  to  be  of  the  conservative 
school. 

Fry»   There  was  a  periodical  called  The  Woman  Patriot  that 
seemed  to  be  ferreting  out  all  kinds  of  organizations 
that  were  communistic  or  Bolshevik.   I  believe  it  may 
have  been  something  put  out  by  the  BAR  [Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution].   And  it  charged  the  Woman's  Party- 
Paul  i   No,  not  the  DAR.   I'm  a  BAR  member  and  I've  never  heard 
of  that.   It  certainly  was  not  put  out  by  the  BAR.   I 
have  their  paper  here;  it  comes  every  month.   It  has 
no  name;  I  think  in  the  front  it  just  says,  "Baughters 
of  the  American  Revolution." 

Fry i   At  any  rate,  you  don't  remember  any  problem,  then,  of 
being  accused  of  your  work  being  dictated  by  Moscow  or 
anything  like  that? 

Paul i   Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that  people  would  say  that;  they  would 
probably  say  it  all  now  when  we're  trying  to  have  this 
Amendment  ratified.   It's  a  favorite  thing  for  people  to 
say,  you  know — dictated  by  somebody. 


Alice  Paul  and  a  Union 

Fry:   On  this  labor  thing,  I  read  a  little  note  somewhere  that 
you  had  once  been  in  the  milliners'  union.  What  did  that 


Fry«   refer  to?  Is  that  true?  I  thought  maybe  you  have  a 
labor  background  that  we  hadn't  touched  upon. 

Fault   The  first  years  I  was  out  of  college,  I  think  I  told 

you,  I  had  this  college  settlement  scholarship  or  some 
thing  that  way.   You  know  what  a  settlement  house  is  and 
how  they  work? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:   Ours  was  down  in  the  Jewish-Italian  section  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York. 

Fry:   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  a  union? 

Paul:   Of  course,  all  of  our  people  would  naturally  be  the 

poorest  people  almost  in  the  city  and  presumably  belong 
ing  to  some  kind  of  such  organization.   But  I  rather 
think  that  we  did  form  a  union—helped  it.   This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  were  trying  to  do  all  the  time,  was 
trying  to  help  these  particular  people ,  who  were  all 
foreigners,  in  getting-- just  like  any  settlement — it 
settles  there  to  try  to  help  its  community. 

I  wasn't  a  member  of  it,  of  course,  but  I  vaguely 
remember  that  one  of  the  things  we  did — maybe  it  was 
milliners—was  helping  some  group  of  women  who  were  try 
ing  to  get  into  a  union.   They  couldn't  get  into—because 
most  of  the  other  unions  wouldn't  take  them  in  without 
being  apprentices  and  all  sorts  of  things  you  know,  and 
they  had  a  hard  time  with  the  unions,  as  you  well  know, 
I  presume,  if  you  know  anything  about  the  labor  movement. 
What  we  were  certainly  trying  to  do  was  to  help  the 
women  get  their  own  unions  so  they  wouldn't  be  debarred 
from  all  union  benefits.   So  very  likely,  there  was  a 
milliners  one  that  we  were  working  on. 

Fry:    That's  probably  where  it  comes  from. 

The  other  thing  that  was  going  on  in  the  early 
twenties  was  the  formation  of  the  joint  congressional 
committee — Women's  Joint  Congressional  Committee — which 
was  a  committee  [loud  hammering  on  roof  above  begins]  of 
all  the  people  who  were  working  with  Congress  to  get 
legislation  passed  that  women  were  interested  in. 

Paul i   Yes,  and  I  was  the  one  who  formed  it. 

Fryt   Well,  it  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment . 
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Paul i   It  came  out  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   It  was 

formed  and  it  is  still  existing  and  the  present  chair 
man  is  Mrs.  Nina  Morton  Avery. 

[Hammering  stops.] 
Fry i   That's  a  different  one;  we'll  talk  about  it. 

Paul i   It  was  called  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
for  Equal  Rights. 

Fryi   That  was  the  one  that  was  formed  in  the  forties,  right? 
When  you  came  back  from  Europe? 

Paul i   Yes,  and  I  formed  it  when  I  was  the  chairman;  this  little 
period  when  I  was  the  chairman,  one  of  the  first  things 
I  did  was  to  ask  the  women  to  come  together  who  were 
working  for  the  Amendment  and  form  a  joint  committee, 
which  we  did.   To  our  first  invitation,  I  think  we  got 
only  two  people  who  accepted.  There  was  the  Woman's 
Party  itself j  then  the  American  Medical  Women  sent  a 
group  or  a  person  to  represent  them,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women,  and  ourselves — I  think  we 
were  the  ones  who  were  at  that  first  meeting.   Is  that 
what  your  records  say? 

Fry i   Yes  it  is,  but-- 

Paul i   That's  my  memory,  very  vague  memory. 

Fry i   I  was  asking  you  about  one  that  was  formed  in  the  early 
twenties — the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference,  with 
Mary  Dreier  as  chairman.   They  pushed  five  new  laws  for 
the  protection  of  working  women,  and  she  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  New  York's  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Fault   I  knew  Mary  Dreier  because  I  went  to  the  School  of 

Philanthropy — now  they  call  it  the  American  School  of 
Social  Work — the  first  year  that  I  was  out  of  college, 
when  I  was  living  at  the  college  settlement.   Every 
morning  I  went  up  and  spent  the  whole  morning  there  in 
that  school.   Edward  T.  Divine  was  the  master,  the  dean, 
or  the  head  of  the  school — whatever  it's  called — and 
Mary  Dreier  was  one  of  the  students.   I  was  another 
student,  so  I  knew  her.   She  was  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  you  know,  who  was  then  the  president  of 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Mary  Dreier 
was  her  sister. 

I  knew  her  quite  well  that  first  year.  Then,  after 


Fault   I  got  my  degree  and  started  down  to  be  in  Washington, 
I'd  lost  all  contact  with  her,  although  I  greatly 
admired  Mary  Dreier.   If  I'd  known  she  was  the  head  of 
a  committee  against  us,  I  certainly  would  have  done 
something  about  it.   But  I  never  even  heard  of  it  until 
this  moment. 

Fry:  Oh,  you  weren't  aware  that  they  were  working  against 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Paul:   Well,  I  never  heard  of  this  committee,  as  far  as  I 

know..  They  were  perhaps  working  up  in  New  York  and  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Fry:    That  may  be. 

Paul:   Because  I  certainly  never  heard  of  Mary  Dreier  opposing 
us — never  knew  it. 

Fry:   Well,  maybe  she  didn't;  it's  something  we  should  check 
up  on,  and  go  back  to  some  original  sources. 

Paul:   I  don't  know;  maybe  she  did.   Maybe  they  had  some  con 
gressional  committee  operating.   I  certainly  didn't  know 
there  was  one.   When  we  formed  ours,  we  thought  it  was 
something  new  and  original ,  to  get  them  all  to  work  for 
us.   Of  course,  a  good  many  by  that  time  had  come  out 
for  the  Amendment. 

Fry:    That  was  twenty  years  or  more  after  this  first  one  that 

I'm  talking  about.   It's  hard  to  tell  how  real  committees 
are  when  they  exist  on  paper. 

Paul:  Well,  it's  very  likely  that  there  was  a  big  powerful 
one  in  New  York,  but  we  wouldn't  have  known  about  it 
perhaps. 

Fry:    It  may  have  been  strictly  a  New  York  thing. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Fryt   I  wish  now  that  you  could  tell  me  (again- -for  the  tape 
this  time)  about  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  put  down  their  relationship  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment- - 

Paul»   I  told  you  how  when  I  did  become  national  chairman  for 
a  moment — the  only  reason  I  remember  particularly  about 
that  organization.   I  became  national  chairman  in  19 — 

[End  of  Tape  14,  Side  A] 
[Tape  14,  Side  B] 

Fault   Tit  was]  one  year  we  had  our  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
!  was  elected  there,  and  I  was  living  up  in  Vermont  when 
I  was  elected.   They  asked  me  if  I  would  come  down,  by 
telephone,  and  take  over  and  be  the  chairman.   I  think 
that  I  came  in  about  November  '42.   But  one  could  easily 
find  that  out  by  the  Equal  Rights  who  would  have  the 
chairman  list.   I  came  back  in  '41  and  I  went  up  to  my 
little  cottage  and  was  staying  there,  and  I  think  that 
convention  was  that  autumn — 19^2,  I  think.   I'm  not  sure, 
but  somewhere  around  there.* 

Anyway,  it  was  the  next  year-- '43--that  we  got  to 
the  point  of  trying  to  get  all  the  women's  organizations 


*The  bulletin,  "Silver  Anniversary  of  Suffrage  Amendment i 
1920-1945"  issued  by  the  Woman's  Party,  lists  the  chrono 
logy  of  "national  chairmen"  to  19^5-   See  appendix.  Alice 
Paul  was  elected  chairman  at  the  October  23-25,  1942 
Biennial  Convention. 


Paul:   that  were  against  us  off  of  our  backs  if  we  could.   I 
thought  the  most  important  one  was  the  General  Federa 
tion  because  it  was  the  biggest  in  the  country,  and  we 
had  our  Mrs.  Wiley  on  our  board,  who  was  the  national 
legislative  chairman  at  the  General  Federation. 

She  was  the  person  really  who  accomplished  it,  be 
cause  she  went  to  their  national  board  meetings  and 
herself  tried  to  persuade  them  not  to  take  this  stand 
against  the  Amendment.   Then  when  she  failed,  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  trying  to  see  if  they  wouldn't — we  not  all 
agreed  on  the  plan,  I  won't  say — I  was  trying  to  get 
them  to  take  a  referendum  with  their  membership.   I  told 
you  how  Mrs.  Wiley  found  that  she  couldn't  seem  to  make 
any  impression  on  them  about  getting  them  to  change 
their  policy  of  opposition  because  they  had  all  this 
staff  advising  them  that  this  was  the  proper  course. 

Then  she  proposed  to  them,  which  we  all  wanted  her 
to  do,  "Why  don't  you  make  sure  of  this  by  consulting 
your  membership?"  They  said,  "Fine  idea;  we'll  be  glad 
to."  Then  they  took  a  referendum,  and  by  1944  they'd 
completed  it.   It  showed  the  support  in  the  organization 
was  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment ,  although  in  Washing 
ton  they  were  speaking  in  hearings  and  so  on  against  it. 
Then  they  immediately  said,  "Of  course,  whatever  our 
membership  votes,  we  carry  out  here  in  Washington." 

So  they  disregarded  and  brushed  aside  all  the  advice 
of  their  staff  and  followed  the  advice  of  their  member 
ship,  as  it  had  voted. 

The  next  year,  for  the  first  time,  they  came  and 
spoke  [to  congressmen]  with  us.   From  that  time  on, 
every  single  time  we  had  a  hearing,  always,  wherever 
the  hearing  had  been—before  Congress,  or  the  national 
committees  of  different  political  parties—wherever  it 
may  be,  always  the  Federation  has  been  our  splendid 
ally  and  supporter. 

Fry:    I  was  wondering  about  the  character  of  your  membership 
and  the  character  of  the  Woman's  Party  membership.   Did 
they  overlap  much  at  this  point,  do  you  think? 

Paul:   No,  our  membership  was  always  very  tiny.   We  didn't  go 
in  for  a  big  membership  because  we  thought  that  there 
were  enough  organizations  by  this  time  in  the  country, 
of  women,  and  all  of  them  had  to  spend  enormous  amounts 
of  time  and  money  on  just  organizing.   We  thought  the 
easiest  way  to  get  the  Amendment  through  was  to  try 


Paul«   to  get  each  one  of  the  national  organizations  to  come 

out  for  it  with  its  membership,  not  try  to  build  up  a 

duplicate  membership  of  our  own.   I  think  it  was  very 
wise  to  do  it  that  way. 

Now,  by  following  that  policy  of  getting  organizations. 
the  membership,  as  the  people  give  their  memberships,  is 
up  in  the  millions.   To  take  the  time  to  build  up  an 
organization  of  millions,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
have  gotten  very  far  [laughing]  with  the  whole  campaign 
of  teaching  so  many  women  if  we  tried  to  do  it  de  novo. 
get  new  women  and  so  on,  with  all  these  organizations, 
like  the  [American  Association  of]  University  Women. 

For  instance,  this  last  ratification,  when  Congress 
man  [John]  Wold  telephoned  to  me  and  said,  "To  get  this 
ratification  through  in  Wyoming,  you'll  have  to  get 
some  of  the  more  conservative  women."  Then,  immediately, 
by  having  the  University  Women's  whole  organization 
ready  to  help  you,  you  get  a  supply  of  women  voters  so 
quickly. 


The  Task  of  Changing  Women 

Fryi   When  you  were  first  made  aware  that  you  were  not  going 

to  have  in  the  twenties  the  support  of  the  other  women's 
organizations,  at  that  time  did  you  have  a  different 
idea  towards — 

Paul i   I  don't  know  that  we  were  made  aware  that  we  wouldn't 
get  any  support,  but  we  had  expected  universal  support i 
we  thought,  "All  these  women  have  the  vote  now  in  their 
hands;  naturally  they'll  want  to  get  everything  for  women 
they  can  get."  We  were  very  much  astonished  to  find  we 
didn't.   The  thing  that  stands  out  most  in  my  mind  was 
people  who  thought  we  were  going  to  imperil  their  ali 
mony,  and  the  people  who  thought  we  were  going  to  imperil 
their  support  from  their  husbands,  and  the  people  who 
thought  we  were  going  to  endanger  the  health  of  women 
by  opening  them  to  working  tremendous  hours — all  night 
and  so  on.   I  don't  know  that  we  thought  all  women — that 
we  were  going  to  have  no  support;  I  don't  think  we  thought 
that. 

Fry:   From  bigger  organizations.  Well,  I  was  wondering  about 
the  problem  then,  which  you  told  me  you  faced  at  that 
time.   You  said  you  recognized  then  that  what  you  had 


Fry:   to  do  was  educate  other  women  about  it. 

Paul:   We  really  thought  it  was  more  than  educate;  we  thought 

it  was  really  changing.   I  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
to  simply  change  the  thought  of  the  women  of  the  country, 
because  they  were  being  led — of  course,  most  organiza 
tions  didn't  take  any  stand  on  the  subject  at  all- -but 
those  that  were  working  vigorously,  like  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (and  Consumers  League  was 
a  small  one) — you  see,  we  did  from  the  very  beginning 
have  the  women  physicians;  there  was  some  that  we  al 
ways  had.   Of  course,  they  never  hesitated—and  women 
nurses;  some  we  just  counted  on  from  the  beginning 
because  there  were  so  many  of  them  in  our  own  ranks. 

But  we  knew  that  the  thought  of  the  country,  we 
could  see,  had  not  come  around  to  supporting  the  idea 
of  equality  for  women.   In  fact,  it  perhaps  hasn't 
come  around  even  today  to  get  a  ratification. 

Fry:    It  seems  like  this  was  a  wholly  new  problem  for  the 

Woman's  Party,  that  of  mass  education  and  changing  the 
opinions  of  great  masses  of  women. 

Paul :   No ,  it  was  the  same  kind  of  a  campaign  for  suffrage , 
certainly  when  we  started  in  our  little  group.   As  I 
told  you,  when  I  came  to  Washington,  I  couldn't  find 
but  about  three  women  who  were  willing  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  suffrage  amendment,  of  the  long  list  that 
the  National  American  had  given  to  us. 

Fry:    That  was  for  the  federal  amendment  idea? 

Paul:   No,  I  couldn't  find  any  on  any  suffrage  list  at  all; 
there  wasn't  any  kind  of  an  organization  at  all. 

Fry:   For  working  with  Congress,  you  mean? 

Paul:   No,  for  working  for  suffrage  in  any  way.   They  told  me 
Mrs.  William  Kent  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed,  and  she  couldn't  produce  any  women;  nobody 
could  produce  any  women  [_ laughing] — there  just  weren't 
any. 

And  certainly  the  opposition  of  these  powerful 
groups,  such  as  the  one  led  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  were 
well  financed  and  powerful  in  prestige  by  being  con 
nected  with  Congress.   You  can't  imagine  the  feeling 
that  you  had  as  you  look  over  the  whole  United  States 
and  see  almost  no  place  where  women  could  vote,  and 


Paul i   most  women  apparently  not  thinking  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

So  I  think  our  campaigns ,  as  far  as  I  know ,  have 
always  been  the  same. 

Fryi   That  the  main  problem  is  making  the  issue  visible  to 
women,  making  them  conscious  of  it? 

Paul i   Making  women  want  it.   You  can't  suddenly  get  the  vote 
for  women  if  the  women  don't  want  the  vote,  never  heard 
of  it,  thought  of  it,  and  don't  care  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Fry«    One  of  the  Equal  Rights  magazines — 

Paul:   For  instance,  the  first  thing  I  did  in  this  country 
myself,  when  I  was  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
since  I'd  been  in  prison  in  England,  as  I  said,  I  was 
given  all  these  invitations  to  come  and  tell  about  [laugh 
ing]  this  extraordinary  career.   I  remember  one  place  I 
was  asked  to  go  and  I  did  go  and  made  a  speech,  and  I 
was  the  only  speaker.   When  it  was  over,  some  man  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me. 

He  said,  "You  know,  I  guess  you  made  up  this  tale. 
I  don't  believe  for  one  single  moment  anything  you 
said  tonight.   I  don't  think  you  ever  were  in  prison." 
It  was  so  inconceivable  to  anybody  in  this  country. 
He  was  a  very  nice  man  [laughter]?  he  was  really  quite 
sincere  in  thinking  I  was  letting  my  imagination  run 
away  with  me.   [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  at  that  time,  nobody  had  ever  been  in 
prison  in  this  country,  and  they  couldn't  imagine  such 
a  thing.   They  thought,  "Well,  in  telling  about  her  life 
abroad,  she  makes  it  very  exciting  by  saying  how  other 
countries  are  so  peculiar." 

I  think  you  have  to  do  in  life,  if  you're  trying 
to  help  some  measure,  the  thing  that  that  day  seems  to 
present  itself  to  you;  you  don't  sit  down  and  make  a 
long  plan  of  what  you're  going  to  do.   And  if  you 
discover  that  what  you're  trying  to  push  before  Congress 
and  get  action  on,  that  nobody  else  practically  is  ask 
ing  for  that,  you  know  you've  got  to  go  forth  and  get 
some  allies.  Then  you  try  to  get  the  people  who  seem 
most  possible.  And  if  they're  in  an  organization,  then 
you'll  get  a  good  many  of  them  at  the  same  time.   I 
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Paul:   guess  everybody  does  exactly  the  same  thing;  they  go 
forth  and  try  to  get  all  the  organizations  in  their 
community,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  work  for  the  same 
purpose. 


QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  EQUAL  RIGHTS  NEWSLETTER 


Fryt   There  was  an  interesting  legal  work-up  on  the  connection 
between  your  efforts  in  the  international  field  to  get 
equality  for  women,  and  what  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  that.   This  was  a 
brief  article  that  appeared  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine 
saying  that,  according  to  past  legal  opinions,  if  the 
United  States  ratifies  an  international  accord  or  treaty, 
this  becomes  a  part  of  the  highest  law  of  the  land  here. 

At  that  point  I  wondered  if  this  effort  really  was 
two-pronged.   In  other  words,  you  not  only  would  have 
gotten  an  international  agreement,  but  you  also  would 
have  gotten  equality  between  the  sexes  by  virtue  of  the 
United  States  government  having  signed  a  treaty.   This 
was  the  United  Nations — 

Paul i  No,  but  that  wasn't  the  real  point.  Whenever  the 

United  States  was  about  to  take  action  in  the  inter 
national  field—when  we  knew  they  were  about  to  take 
action,  as  we  did  when  the  World  Code  was  being  started 
and  as  we  did  at  the  Conferences  of  American  Republics 
where  we  were  always  represented  by  our  government--(]it 
was  our  task]  to  try  to  see  that  whatever  they  did,  not 
because  we  wanted  in  this  rather- -well- -unusual  way  to 
try  to  amend  our  own  laws — we  never  thought  about  that — 
we  thought  about  seeing  that  they  didn't  do  anything 
adverse  to  equality  if  our  government  was  participating. 

Fryi   I  think  this  was  in  reference  to  the  United  Nations — 

Paul«   Of  course,  we  were  not  members  of  the  United  Nations 
when  we  were  over  there. 

Fry«  I  mean  this  was  later  after  World  War  II,  after  the 
United  Nations  had  been  formed  in  San  Francisco.  I 
think  it  was  in  reference  to  the  equality-between-the- 


Fry:    sexes  clause. 

Paul:   Yes.   I  gave  you  that  little  leaflet,  didn't  I? 

Fry:   Yes  you  did,  and  you  told  me  a  short  story  about  getting 
it  in  the  Preamble  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  19^5.*  Then 
later,  there  was  a  commission  established  under  the 
Human  Rights- 
Paul:   And  we  established  that;  nobody  else  did  that  at  all 
but  the  Woman's  Party. 

Fry:   Now  that's  what  we  don't  have  any  information  on  at 
all,  except  what's  in  Equal  Rights  magazine.   So  I 
hope  you  can  tell  me  a  lot  about  how  that  commission 
functioned. 

Paul:   Yes.   We've  never  done  the  whole  equal  rights  [story] 
from  beginning  to  end.   We've  never  done  that  at  all 
because  we  left  off  with  the  winning  of  suffrage,  I 
think. 

Fry:    Yes.   So  we  want  to  be  sure  to  bring  that  in. 

Paul:   Yes,  but  that's  a  later  development.   It  wasn't  until 
1938  that  we  formed  the  World  Committee.   We  first 
formed  the  International  Committee.   The  International 
Committee  was  just  a  committee  of  the  Woman's  Party. 
Then  we  voted  in  1938  to  form  a  world  committee  that 
would  not  be  just  a  Woman's  Party  international  committee, 
but  would  be  one  that  would  take  in  other  countries  who 
wanted  to  work  with  us. 

But  I  think  that  had  better  come  later.   We  did 
record  our  actual  work  for  equal  rights,  but  we  weren't 
far  enough  along  to  venture,  to  try  to  work  in  [the 
story  of]  other  countries. 

Fry:   All  right.    I  guess  I  do  have  a  few  questions  where 

things  aren't  quite  clear  from  my  reading  of  the  Equal 
Rights  magazines  here  last  night. 

Paul:  And  did  you  read  the  first  two  volumes? 


*See  page  285 


Fry i   Yes. 

Paul:  All  right,  then,  let's  begin  there. 

Submitting  the  ERA  the  First  Time 


Fryt   All  right.  You  and  I  have  covered  a  part  of  thatt   your 
early  meetings  and  the  decision  and  the  Seneca  Falls 
conference  and  so  forth.   But  I  wondered  if  you  could 
tell  about  the  first  time  you  submitted  the  equal  rights 
measure  to  Congress. 

Paul:   Yes,  but  that  will  all  be  in  that  first  issue,  if  you've 
read  that. 

Fryt   I  know.   I  thought  maybe  you  could  tell  us  how  you  did  it 
and  what  efforts  it  took,  and  if  the  response  was  very 
difficult — if  it  was  hard  to  find  a  congressman  that 
would  submit  it. 

Pauli  Well,  it  wasn't  a  bit  difficult  because  it  was  right 

after  the  suffrage  victory,  and  anything  anybody  asked 
congressmen  to  do—anybody  connected  with  the  suffrage 
victory—they  were  received  with  great  respect  which,  as 
I  told  you  before,  was  so  totally  different  from  the  way 
we  went  up  when  we  were  still  trying  to  get  suffrage. 
The  response  not  only  of  congressmen  but  of  everybody. 
Everybody.   Suddenly  we  were  regarded  as  having  some  power 
in  the  world.   I  mean,  people  were  coming  to  you  wanting 
you  to  get  things  for  them.  Women  were  coming  wanting 
you  to  have  them  promoted  in  the  government  because  they 
never  could  get  the  positions  they  thought  they  ought  to 
have,  and  wanting  to  be  appointed  as  ambassadors  and 
everything  they  imagined,  we  could  suddenly  have  so  much 
much  power.   All  women  began  to  flock  down  to  Washington 
to  get  for  themselves  something. 

Congressmen  began  to  suddenly  have  women  secretaries » 
when  I  first  went  there,  there  was  no  woman  secretary  in 
all  of  Congress  and  they  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.   You 
walked  into  an  office — all  were  men.  And  the  press 
gallery — you  look  up  and  all  were  men.  Everywhere — all 
the  employees,  the  people  earning  their  living  by  being 
sent  to  [work  for]  Congress  were  [men],  because  the 
congressmen  were  trying  to  build  up  votes  among  their 


Paul i   constituents,  who  were  men.   Therefore,  if  they  had  a 
secretarial  position  paying  a  good  salary,  they  found 
some  local  man.  And  then  they  found  a  local  assistant 
and  another  and  another  and  another  and  a  telephone 
operator.   It  was  just  a  man's  world  that  you  walked 
into  in  the  Capitol. 

Fry:    Something  else  on  the  context  of  this  work  in  these 
early  years  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  the 
attitude  toward  constitutional  amendments,  because  at 
this  time  Prohibition  was  in  effect  through  one  con 
stitutional  amendment  and  a  lot  of  people  were  having 
second  thoughts  about  the  ERA,  some  historians  say,  as 
an  amendment. 

Paul:   It  was  the  one  just  before  us,  the  eighteenth. 

Fry:    Yes.   And  there  was  another  constitutional  amendment 

then  being  attempted  for  child  labor  laws.   This  never 
was  ratified,  but  it  would  have  been  before  the  judiciary 
committees  at  the  same  time  ERA  was.   (It  was  a  miserable 
failure.)   I  wonder  if  you  ran  up  against  a  problem  of 
opposition  from  people  who  felt  that  constitutional 
amendments  were  getting  out  of  hand. 

Paul:   No,  I  never  heard  of  that.   £ Pause.]  You  see,  when  we 
had  this  introduced,  we  had  our  amendment  introduced 
before  we  were  aware  of  the  lack  of  support  that  would 
come  from  the  women;  we  didn't  really  discover  that  until 
we  had  the  first  hearing.   And  I  told  you  how  much 
Senator  Curtis  had  helped  in  the  suffrage  campaign.   He 
was  a  very  powerful  man;  he  wasn't  then  vice-president 
but  he  was  extremely  powerful.   Maud  Younger,  who  had 
known  him  so  very  well.   I  showed  you  the  picture  of  that 
first  dedication  of  our  headquarters  which  was  in  about 
1922,  and  I  think  there  was  some  senator  in  that  photo 
graph  that  was  addressing  us,  or  some  congressman. 

We  were  at  that  moment,  while  we  were  putting  the 
Amendment  in--it  was  not  really  until  we  had  our  first 
hearing  that  we  discovered  how  really  little  solidity 
there  was  back  of  this  equality  movement  among  women. 
Congressmen  hadn't  discovered  it.   When  we  asked  Senator 
Curtis,  he  considered  this  was  a  really  proper  recogni 
tion  of  his  great  effort  in  getting  the  suffrage.   And 
Mr.  Anthony  thought  it  was  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
great  part  his  family  had  played  in  it.  And  so,  there 
was  not  any  trouble  at  all  about  that. 

It  was  only  when  we  had  our  hearing  we  discovered 
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Paul i  all  these  women  arriving,  saying — these  women  who 

nobody  had  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  when  they 
came  to  a  hearing  before  because  they  didn't  represent 
anybody,  anybody  who  was  a  voting  power.   It  was  only 
when  we  could  get  groups  from  the  few  states  where  women 
did  vote—that  little  group  we  formed  of  women  voters 
that  had  the  meeting  out  in  California  at  the  fair  and 
so  on.  But  normally,  if  a  woman  came  there  [to  a 
committee  hearing]  and  asked  something,  she  was  just 
put  aside  as — nobody  had  to  pay  any  attention  to  her, 
whether  she  wanted  it  or  not. 

But  this  time,  at  our  first  hearing  after  we  got 
the  vote,  everybody  came  and  said,  "I  represent  two 
million  women,"  or  whatever  she  said  she  represented.  Well, 
that  was  two  million  voters  and  was  a  totally  different" 
situation  than  when  she  came  before.   So  of  course,  we 
had  supposed  that  when  they  came  with  the  vote  in  their 
hand,  and  they  would  have  this  immense  effect  on  Congress 
and  that  they  would  all  be  for  complete  equality. 

We  were  [laughing]  really  thunderstruck  when  we 
heard  them  get  up  and  talk  about  this  ridiculous  point 
that  they  wanted  to  preserve  their  alimony.   It  seemed 
to  us  ridiculous  because,  of  course,  they  could  have 
alimony  given  to  the  husband,  and  it  has  been  given 
to  the  husbands  over  and  over  again  since.   We  didn't 
see  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter  with  these  women. 

So  that's  when  we  saw  that  it  was  perfectly  useless 
to  go  and  say,  "Will  you  stand  with  Senator  Curtis?" 
because  suddenly  all  the  men  were  being  made  aware  that 
this  was  not  a  very  popular  measure  for  the  women.  And 
the  women  suddenly  caught  it. 

Fry:   That  was  pretty  ironic. 

Fault   Most  of  the  thing  the  women  saw  in  it  was  to  get  some 
thing  for  themselves,  to  come  down  to  see  if  they  could 
be  secretaries,  and  they  could  be  clerks  of  committees. 
Did  I  tell  you  about  this  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  was  phoning 
me  the  other  day  from  Kentucky?  She  came  from  a  miner's 
family,  from  Hungary,  who'd  settled  as  mining  immigrants 
in  the  woods  up  in  Pittsburgh.   Her  family  earned  enough 
money  to  send  her  to  a  little  school  down  in  Washington; 
she  went  there  and  learned  to  be  a  secretary.   She  went 
over  [laughing]  and  got  a  position  as  a  clerk  immediately 
and  then  was  married  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  then  ran  for  governor  and  died  three  days  before  the 
election,  when  he  was  certain  to  have  been  elected  because 


Paul i   he  got  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor.   It  was 
a  state  where  they  were  electing  only  Democrats.   So 
she  would,  in  that  short  time,  [laughing]  have  been 
the  wife  of  the  governor  of  one  of  the  great  states  of 
the  country. 

That  was  what  was  happening.   All  these  women 
were  dashing  down  to  get  something  for  themselves,  and 
were  getting  it  because  they  were  voters  suddenly. 
That's  the  reason  that  you  walk  in  Congress  now  and  you 
go  in  the  offices,  they're  largely  women. 


Whether  to  Become  a  Political  Party 


Fry:   When  you  were  trying  to  get  support  and  so  forth  and 
round  up  any  kind  of  political  segments  on  your  side, 
did  you  think  about  the  Woman's  Party  as  a  regular 
political  party?  There's  a  speech  from  Mrs.  Belmont 
in  which  it  sounds  like  she  is  proposing- -and  this  is 
very  early,  like  1921  or  something,  when  she  first 
became  president—she  was  proposing  that  the  National 
Woman's  Party  be  made  into  a  regular  political  party,  as 
a  third  party  (or  fifth  party,  or  whatever  the  number 
was  then) . 

Paul:  Well,  she  always  wanted  that — I  don't  mean  wanted,  but 
she  always  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  nominate  women 
for — get  the  Woman's  Party  to  nominate  women  for  as 
many  offices  as  we  thought  we  could  carry. 

Fry:   And  run  them  as  members  of  the  Woman's  Party? 

Paul:   Yes.   And  perhaps  we  could  have  pushed  it  further  than 
we  did.   It  was  pretty  difficult  under  the  election 
laws  to  comply  with  all  the  things  that  you  had  to  do 
in  the  way  of  signatures  of  people  to  allow  you  to  get 
on  a  ballot.   She  didn't  realize,  of  course,  any  of  those 
difficulties,  and  when  we--0n  one  occasion,  I  remember, 
when  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  us  do  it,  and  she 
wanted  to  run  them  from  the  President  down,  you  see.   So 
we  made  a  very  careful  study  of  what  we  had  to  do.  At 
that  particular  time  we  couldn't  do  it  because  the  time 
limit  made  it  impossible.   You  had  to,  a  considerable 
time  before  you  put  your  candidate  in  the  field,  you 
know  you  had  to  comply  with  so  many  requirements  in 
the  way  of  bona  fide  signatures  from  citizens  of  that 
place  to  show  that  you  had  enough  strength  to  get  on. 


Fault   You  couldn't  just  walk  out  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I'm  going  to  put  my 
name  up . " 

If  it  was  going  to  be  put  up  by  some  group  calling 
itself  anything  under  the  sun — if  any  labor  group  now 
tries  to  get  a  party — they  all  find  the  same  thing,  as 
you  well  know,  I'm  sure. 

Fryi   Did  you  ever  consider  throwing  yourselves  into  one  of 
the  already  established  political  parties,  and  in  that 
way  working — 

Fault   As  I  told  you,  at  our  first  convention  when  we  decided 
to  go  on,  this  is  of  course  was  what  many  people — if 
they  were  Democrats  they  wanted  us  to  throw  our  strength 
in  the  Democratic  party,  Republicans  into  the  Republican 
party.   We  wanted  nothing  but  equality;  we  couldn't  very 
well  suddenly  consolidate  [ourselves]  with  the--the 
people  who  were  most  anxious  to  do  it  was  the  Progressive 
party;  they  had  made  themselves  finally  into  a  party 
and  had  given  wholehearted  support  to  us. 

I  think,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  if  I  remember 
rightly — you  know,  when  you  think  something  from  forty- 
years  ago,  [laughing]  it's  hard  suddenly  to  remember  it, 
when  you  see  you  haven't  thought  of  it  once  since.   But 
I  believe  it  was  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  who  was  the  hus 
band  of  Alison  Hopkins,  who  was  our  New  Jersey  state 
chairman- -this  was  a  quite  wealthy  man  and  had  a  marvel 
ous  wife  who  went  to  prison  with  us.  He  therefore 
became  very  much  interested.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting 
his  Progressive  party  actually  recognized  as  a  party, 
complying  with  everything  about  the  number  of  members 
they  had  to  have  and  so  on.   He  was  very  determined  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  get  the  Woman's  Party,  when 
it  came  to  having  a  new  program  after  suffrage  won, 
for  having  them  vote  to  join  his  Progressive  party,  as 
a  party.   We  would  throw  all  our  strength  and  money  and 
any  power  we  had  into  building  up  this  Progressive 
party.   I  don't  know  how  he  was  going  to  work  it  out  but 
that's  what  he  wanted. 

That's  just  to  answer  your  question,  "Did  they  ever 
really  contemplate  it?"  Well,  we  didn't  contemplate  it 
but  he  did. 

Fry:   But  it  was  never  really  seriously  discussed  or  anything 
by  the  Woman's  Party? 
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Paul:   Oh  yes,  it  was  discussed  by  us,  because  they  came  to  us 
and  spoke  before  us,  he  did  and  other  representatives, 
and  showed  all  the  merits  of  our  being  able  to  take  a 
bigger  part  in  political  life  more  quickly  and  easily 
if  we  identified  ourselves  with  a  successful  group  that 
had  been  able  to  start  in  as  a  political  party.   But 
then  it  would  have  committed  us  to  all  of  their  programs, 
you  see,  and  we  wanted  to  stick  to  one  program.   We 
thought  we  could  do  it  better — and  I  think  it  was  the 
right  decision — much  better  by  just  sticking  to  the 
issue  and  trying  to  get  all  parties  to  take  it  up,  than 
to  become  a  part  of  one  party  which  has  many  issues. 


Whether  to  Support  Women  Candidates 

Fryt   Yes.   In  1924,  you  chose  the  course  of  trying  to  get 
women  [to  run  and  be]  elected  to  Congress.   Do  you 
remember  that? 

Paul:   I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Fry:    It  seemed  to  be  a  big  push  [according  to  the  Equal 
Rights  newsletter]. 

Paul:   No,  no;  I  wouldn't  say  that.   We  may  have  made  more  of 

an  effort  for  somebody,  but  we  always  tried  to  get  women 
elected  to  Congress.   [Pause.]  That  was  two  years  after 
we  put  the  Amendment  in;  maybe  that  was  the  first  time 
we  ever  went  into  a-- 

For  instance,  one  of  the  people  who  worked  hardest 
to  get  elected  was  Anne  Martin?  I  don't  know  what  year 
that  was.   We  really  put  a  great  deal  of  power  and  effort 
into  getting  her  into  the  Senate.   Her  papers  will  show 
what  year  it  was.   We  sent  out  Mabel  Vernon  and  other 
people  to  help  her.   We  raised  money  for  it,  and  we  gave 
her  a  large  farewell  luncheon  in  Washington  at  which 
Julia  Lathrop,  I  remember,  opened  with  a  speech.   She 
was  the  head  then  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  you  know  who 
she  was.  And  we  had  many  people  wanting  us  to  go  in. 
If  we'd  had  more  money  and  more  women  and  more  strength, 
of  course  we  could  have  done  better  in  that.   We  had  a 
constant  series  of  women  coming  and  wanting  us  to  go 
into  their  election  campaigns  and  help. 

Fryt   In  doing  this,  did — 


Paul i   But  we  just  couldn't  do  all. 

I  remember  one  woman  coming  to  us,  and  she  wanted 
to  come  to  Congress — but  she  was  such  an  un — we  didn't 
know  her;  we  just  knew  she  existed.   But  she  came  down 
to  Washington--  and  she  was  very  insistent.   And  I 
remember  saying  to  her,  "But  just  why?  You've  never 
helped  in  our  campaign;  you've  never  done  anything 
particularly  to  connect  to  [it].   Of  all  the  women  in 
the  United  States — so  many  other  women — why  would  we 
suddenly  start  in  and  do  all  these  things  you're  asking 
us  to  do  for  your  election  campaign  up  in  New  York?" 

And  she  said,  "Well,  you  see,  if  you  should  say 
you'd  want  to  run  for  Congress  in  my  district,  you  could 
never  be  elected.  Maybe  you  could  be  elected  somewhere, 
but  you  could  certainly  never  be  elected  in  my  district, 
and  I  probably  can  be  elected. 

I  said,  "Well,  just  why  do  you  think  you  could 
be  elected  so  easily?" 

She  said,  "You  see,  I  live  in  a  Hungarian  district 
and  my  husband  is  a  Hungarian,  and  I  am  (something  else) 
I  am  a  Jewess,  (let's  say).   I  can  get  all  the  Jewish 
vote;  he  can  get  all  the  Hungarian  vote,  and  I  think  I 
can  be  elected  if  I  can  get  the  support  of  some  well- 
known  group  of  women." 

So  we  had  these  all  the  time,  but  we  didn't — I 
thought  she  was  a  purely  selfish  immigrant  who'd  arrived 
in  this  country  and  wanted  to  use  us  for  her  own  personal 
advantage.   She  didn't  even  have  any  principle  she  was 
trying  to  further  or  anything,  but  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  be  a  congresswoman  and  have  an  enormous  salary 
and  not  have  anything  to  do  but  to  go  down  and  sit  in 
Congress.   So  we  had  all  types  who  wanted  us  to  help. 

Fry:   I  thought  maybe  there  was  a  problem  of  getting  women  to 
run,  because  there  weren't  very  many  women  candidates 
that  year,  just  as  there  are  not  now.   I  understood 
there  were  Woman's  Party  organizers  who  went  out  to  try 
to  find  women  in  the  states  to  run. 

Paul«  No,  we  never  did  that.   Our  problem  was  finding  enough 
money  and  workers  to  help  effectively.  We  didn't  want 
to  go  into  a  campaign  and  say  we  were  going  to  help  them 
and  not  be  able  to  help  them. 


Paul:       I  remember  Izetta  Jewel  Miller.   I  worked  very 

hard  myself,  I  must  say,  on  trying  to  get  enough  money 
and  enough  help  for  the  women  that  we  did  try,  but  I 
don't  think  there  was  too  much  enthusiasm.   I  can 
remember  one  time — I  was  sorry  about  this — Izetta  Jewel 
Miller,  one  of  the  very  finest  members  we  had  ever  had 
in  all  our  lives  or  ever  could  have  (her  painting,  you 
know,  is  up  in  the  living  room)-- 

Fry»   Yes;  beautiful  woman. 

Paul:   And  a  wonderful  woman,  absolutely  superb.   You  have 
regrets,  as  you  look  back  at  the  things  you  didn't 
accomplish.   One  regret  that  I  have  is  that  we  didn't 
get  Izetta  Jewel  Miller  into  Congress.   She  wanted 
very  much  to  be  a  congressman.   Certainly  if  I  had 
been  down  there  in  Washington  at  that  time,  I  would 
certainly  have,  I  think,  devoted  all  the  time  I  had 
and  strength  I  had  to  getting  the  money  and  getting  the 
women  in  doing  this. 

Fry:   Where  were  you? 

Paul:   I  guess  I  was  probably  over  in  Europe,  but  I  wasn't 

anywhere  in  Washington.   After  I  ceased  to  be  national 
chairman,  I  just  came  and  went  when  there  seemed  to  be 
some  crisis.   But  I  remember  coming  back  and  finding 
that  Izetta  Jewel  had  asked  wouldn't  we  come  down  to 
her  state,  send  speakers,  and  you  know  this  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  and  a  lot  of  money  to  raise.   Because  in 
order  to  get  the  speakers  down  you  have  at  least  to 
raise  the  money  for  their  traveling  expenses  and  such. 
I  know  what  it  cost  when  we  helped  Anne  Martins  it  was 
a  very  expensive  campaign  for  us,  sending  out  all  the 
things  that  we  had  to  send.   So,  that  board  at  that 
particular  moment  just  shrugged  its  shoulders  and  said 
that  nobody  could  undertake  all  that  had  to  be  done;  we 
just  said  we  couldn't  help  her.   She  ran  anyway,  but  she 
was  defeated. 

Fry»   Oh.   Earlier  than  that,  wasn't  she  the  lady  from  West 

Virginia  who  was  the  first  one  to  speak  before  a  national 
political  convention? 

Paul:   First  one  to  preside. 

Fry:  She  presided  at  the—Republican  convention?  if  my 
memory  is  correct  on  this.  So  she  must  have  had  a 
pretty  powerful — 


Pauli  I  don't  remember  which  one  she  presided  at,  but  she  was 
a  Democrat,  so  she  must  have  presided  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Fryi   She's  the  one  who  was  so  remarkable  because  she  was 

the  first.   Of  course,  they  didn't  let  her  preside  for 
a  very  long  period,  but  long  enough  anyway  to  preside — 
she's  the  one  that  I  told  you  that  didn't  even  under 
stand  how  to  use  a  microphone.   She  talked  to  the  person 
next  to  her  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  my  little 
daughter;  she'll  be  so  proud.   And  wouldn't  Susan  B. 
Anthony  be  proud  if  she  could  see  me  standing  heret " 
The  whole  little  colloquy  went  out  over  the  whole 
great  audience  with  not  the  faintest  idea  on  her  part 
that  we'd  heard  the  whole  colloquy  that  she'd  entered 
in  with  her  neighbor  there.  [Laughing.]  It  was  so 
sweet  and  charming. 

Fry«   When  you  were  thinking  about  these  women  running,  and 

supporting  women  for  Congress,  were  you  going  to  support 
them  whether  they  were  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
or  not? 

Pauls  No,  we  certainly  wouldn't  have  ever  dreamed  of  doing 

such  a  thing.   Anyway,  nobody  would  have  ever  asked  us 
unless  she  was  assuring  us  that  she  would  support  it. 

Fry:    I  thought  at  first  you  planned — 

Paul i   Nobody  in  this  whole  world  ever  had  any  idea  that  we 
would  do  such  a  terrible  thing  as  betray  the  woman's 
movement  by  trying  to  put  somebody  in  Congress  who  was 
not  for  equality  for  women.   It  was  unthinkable! 

Fry i  Okay.  One  of  the  books  says  that  at  first  the  Woman's 
Party  planned  to  support  all  women  candidates,  regard 
less  of  their  position  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.* 

Pault   No. 

Fryt   And  then  after  that  you  narrowed  down  to  just  those 
who'd  already  come  out  for  it. 

Paul i   Well,  they  needn't  have  already  come  out  for  it.   You 
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Paul:   know  the  type  of  women  that  are  in  the  women's  movement; 
you  can't  conceive  of  it.   Suppose  you  were  working  for 
temperance;  you  don't  suddenly  get  somebody  who's  never 
showed  the  slightest  interest  in  the  temperance  movement 
and  try  to  put  them  in.   WCTU  [Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union]  wouldn't  do  such  a  preposterous  thing. 

Fry:    I  know,  I  agree  it  doesn't  make  sense.   Was  the  idea 

that  you  would  campaign  to  get  women  to  vote  exclusively 
for  members  of  their  own  sex,  regardless  of  the  party? 

Paul:   What? 

Fry:    I  was  wondering  if  the  idea  behind  this  was  to  urge 

women  to  vote  for  members  of  their  own  sex,  regardless 
of  the  party.   Such  as  in  the  suffrage  campaign. 

Paul:   You  mean  that  after  we  tried  to  assist  somebody — 
Fry:   For  Congress. 

Paul:   When  Anne  Martin  was  running  for  the  Senate,  of  course 
we  tried  to  elect  her;  I  suppose  the  people  out  there 
who  conducted  the  campaign—she  naturally  directed  her 
own  campaign — would  be  to  get—she  told  what  her  platform 
was,  what  she  would  stand  for,  and  I  don't  exactly  see 
[what  you  mean].  Would  we  ask  women  to  vote  for  her 
regardless  of  her  party?  She  was  running  on  the  Demo 
cratic  ticket,  I  imagine;  I  don't  know,  but  I  presume 
it  was.   The  people  we  sent  out  to  help  her  were 
probably  guided  by  her  wishes  of  whom  to  ask,  where  to 
campaign.   We  didn't  try  to  direct  a  campaign  of  anybody, 
you  know.   If  they  wanted  our  help  and  we  wanted  them 
to  succeed,  we  tried  to  furnish  them  with  whatever 
things  they  needed. 

Fry:   For  instance,  when  Mabel  was  sent  around  the  country 

in  192*4-  to  help  women  who  were  running  and  to  encourage 
others  to  run,  did — 

Paul:   I  don't  know  that  we  ever  went  in  for  that  purpose 
particularly. 

Fry:   I  was  wondering  at  that  point,  Alice,  if  you  could 
remember  what  you  and-- 

[End  of  Tape  14,  Side  B] 
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Wording  and  Intended  Meanings  of  the  ERA 


Pauli  There's  really  not  too  much  necessity,  I  guess,  for  us 
going  into  those  years  because  we  were  paying  off 
this — I  was  staying  in  a  little  rooming  house  with  Maud 
Younger;  we  got  a  little  tiny  apartment  together.   I 
started  to  pay  off  all  our  debts  and  she  started  to 
begin  mainly  on  how  to  start  the  new  campaign  with 
Congress.   So  there  wasn't  anything  but  sort  of  prepara 
tory  work;  there  wasn't  anything  the  Woman's  Party  was 
doing  but  just  sort  of  cooperating.  And  Elsie  Hill 
was  then  our  national  chairman,  so  I  don't  see  there's 
much  to  say  about  that. 

I  mean,  we  were  submitting  possible  amendments. 
We  weren't  doing  much  ourselves  but  we  were  asking 
possible  advisers,  like  Dean  Pound  of  Harvard  and  so 
on,  to  tell  us  how  to  get  equality  because  they  voted 
it,  of  course  in  1923.  on  the  one  that  we  drew  up  our 
selves  because  nobody  had  ever  drafted  anything  for  us. 

For  all  that  period,  Elsie  Hill,  as  I  told  you, 
met  her  husband  and  she  married  by  going  down  to  the 
George  Washington  University  and  seeing  the  law 
professor  of  domestic  relations  to  ask  how  in  the  world 
we  should  present  something  to  Congress;  we  don't  know 
what  to  present. 

He  undertook  to  draw  up  something.   Then  we 
asked  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis's  son  who  belonged  to  a  very 
prominent  law  firm  in  Philadelphia  (but  don't  put  that 
down;  I  don't  want  to  get  his  name  into  it  because  we 
didn't  use  his  draft);  that's  just  to  tell  you  what  we 
were  busy  about. 

Fryi   This  is  Seneca  Falls  before  1923  when  you  were  first 
trying  to  draw  it  up? 

Paul:   Yes.   This  was  between  1920 — The  first  thing  we  did  was 
start  to  try  to  remove  discrimination  by  going  to  the 
state  legislatures.  We  did  get  a  great  many  of  them 
removed.   If  I  can  find  them  before  you  go,  I  must  get 
you  this  little  history  that  nobody  seems  to  have  given 
you;  it's  gotten  out  by  the  New  York  City  committee- 
chronological  history  giving  the  dates  and  the  number 
of  bills  we  got  through  and  all  of  that.   It  was  gotten 
out  I  guess  about  I960  or  something. 
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Fry:   Maybe  this  is  it  by  Dora  Ogle? 

Paul:   No 5  it  was  done  by  the  New  York  City  committee.   By 

Nina  Broderick  Price,  the  one  I  was  telling  you  to  go 
see.   The  New  York  City  committee  paid  for  it,  published 
it,  and  drew  it  up. 

Fry:   That  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  could  have  it. 

Paul:   I  had  it  here;  I  showed  it  to  somebody  the  other  day. 
I'll  try  to  go  through  some  of  these  papers  before  you 
go  and  get  them  for  you;  they  have  all  the  dates. 

Fry:    In  the  meantime,  I  have  this  that  will  cover  us  up  to 
19^9.  which  is  a  very  thorough  chronology. 

Paul:   I'm  not  so  sure  whether  it's  very  accurate  because 
Mrs.  Ogle  was  very  faithful  and  a  very  good  worker, 
but  she  was--she  wasn't  any  too  good  on  accuracy.   She 
had  wonderful,  wonderful  spirit.   She  had  very  bad 
diabetes  and  would  go  into  comas  and  just  pass  out 
completely. 

[Interruption  for  lunch.] 

Fry:    I  wanted  to  read  into  the  record  the  resolution  from 
Seneca  Falls.   It  says: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
complete  equal  rights  ideal  to  the  victory  that 
was  won  for  suffrage,  we  undertake  the  fol 
lowing  program:   the  securing  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
stating,  'Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and  every  place 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction.'" 

So  that  was  the  version  you  were  using  then. 

Paul:   I  made  that  speech,  you  know,  and  presented  this 
resolution. 

Fry:    Yes,  that  was  yours. 

Paul:   Yes.  We  did  this  because,  at  that  time,  we  had — for 
two  years  of  Maud  Younger  and  Elsie  Hill  had  been 
going  around  trying  to  get  an  authority  to  formulate 
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Fault   something  for  us.   They  hadn't  formulated  anything  that 
we  were  willing  to  accept.  And  so  it  seemed  as  though, 
which  usually  happens  you  finally  have  to  do  it  yourself. 
Then  I  just  drew  up  one  myself. 

I  stated  in  this  whole  speech  that  these  were  just 
the  ideals  we  were  to  strive  for,  put  into  ordinary, 
simple  English.   I  think  it  was  about  that  time  that  I 
decided  to  go  to  law  school  myself  so  I  would  know  a 
little  bit  how  to  do  this.  And  I  did,  as  you  knowj  I 
got  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  master's  degree  and  a 
doctor's  degree,  thinking  each  time  desperately,  "Maybe 
I'll  learn  a  little  more." 

But  I  didn't  learn  very  much  [laughing].   But  at 
least  it  gave  you  a  feeling  that  you  could  talk  to 
these  lawyers  and  that  you  would  know  what  you  were 
talking  about. 

When  I  presented  that  resolution,  I  don't  think 
I'd  started  law  school.   I  think  I  was  just  putting  the 
idea  before  them  of  what  we  were  going  to  try  to  put  in. 
Then  we  always  took  the  position  that  if  we  could  change 
the  wording  to  make  it  any  better,  it  could  be  done;  that 
the  wording  wasn't  final  but  that  the  idea  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  put  in  the  Constitution  was.  That 
showed  its  purpose  perfectly. 

I  think  it  was  about  '^3  when  I  came  back  from 
Europe  and  so  on  and  I  found  we  weren't  making  any 
progress  really  with  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I 
thought,  "Now  we  can  get  down  to  the  question  of 
wording.   They're  taking  it  seriously  because  they've 
agreed  to  put  it  on  their  national  platforms,  both 
Republican  and  Democrat."  And  that's  when  we  had  the 
final  version,  which  we  drew  up  ourselves. 

Again  we  couldn't  get  anybody  on  the  committee. 
I  remember  going  to  see  Senator  Burton  once,  who  later 
was  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  then  a  senator. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  came  back 
and  became  a  chairman. 

I  said,  "Just  why  is  it  you  never  get  to  the 
point  of  changing  this  amendment  if  you  are  not  willing 
to  pass  it  in  the  form  that  would  be  best,  not  only  to 
get  what  we  want  but  to  have  a  possibility  of  being 
adopted  by  Congress?" 


Paul:       I  remember  he  said,  "Senator  Austin  and  I  have 

worked  and  worked  and  worked  and  worked  and  worked  and 
worked  on  this  wording,  and  we  can't  seem  to  arrive  at 
anything  that  would  be  what  you  want  to  accomplish  and 
still  be  a  possibility  of  getting  it  through  Congress." 

So  then,  after  we  found  that  nobody  showed  any 
signs  of  ever  drafting  anything  on  the  committee  itself, 
as  though  we'd  never  get  it  through  because  they'd 
say — 

[Interruption — food  brought  in.] 

Paul:   And  that's  the  way  we  finally  got  the  present  one;  we 
drew  it  up  ourselves  and  we  took  it  down  to  Senator 
Austin — Mrs.  Roy  [?]  and  I  took  it — and  he  said  that 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  perfect.   If  Senator 
O'Mahoney  would  support  it,  who  was  leading  on  the 
Democratic  side — Austin  was  Republican- -with  the  new 
wording,  he  would  bring  it  before  the  committee.   That's 
the  present  wording-- "equality  of  rights  under  the  law"-- 

It  appeared  that  the  problem  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  of  the  friends  that  we  had--not  people 
opposed  to  equality  but  friends  who  were  only  working 
on  the  points  of--like  Burton  and  Austin — of  getting  it 
through — said  the  main  difficulty  was  that  in  "men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United 
States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction," 
there's  a  problem  of  how  Congress  can  establish  equal 
rights,  which  means  complete  equality,  in  fields  in 
which  Congress  has  no — nothing  to  do. 

Fry:   No  jurisdiction? 

Paul:   Saying  "equality  shall  not  be  denied  by  Congress  or  by 
any  state"  government  it  meant.   And  then  if  equality 
was  denied  by  some  church  or  by  some  individual  in  his 
home—the  main  thing  we  would  have  gotten,  which  was 
preventing  government  that  did  have  jurisdiction  from 
ever  doing  anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  equality 
program.   And  we  did  it,  really,  by  basing  it  on  the 
suffrage  amendment  which  was  drawn  up  the  same  way. 
"The  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  the  grounds  of  sex." 

So  we  said  this  has  been  sustained  in  every  way,  is 
now  accepted  as  far  as  the  Constitution.   If  we  use  the 
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Paul  i   same  wording  and  instead  of  the  "right  to  vote,"  put 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law"  --(We  put  in  our 
draft  "equality  of  rights  before  the  law"  and  that  was 
the  only  change  that  was  made  in  the  form  we  submitted. 

Fry:   What's  the  difference  between  "before  the  law"  and 
under  the  law"?  Is  that  significant? 


" 


Fault   Well,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  O'Mahoney  accepted  "before  the 
law."  Then  we  took  it  over  to  Judge  Sumner,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  [Committee],  whom  we  knew 
extremely  well  over  the  years,  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  we'd  better  say  "under  the  law." 

The  Judiciary  [Committee]  of  the  Senate  was 
willing  to  take  "under  the  law,"  and  since  it  was 
apparently  going  to  get  more  support  in  the  House  by 
saying  "under  the  law"  [we  used  it].   I  think  "before 
the  law"  perhaps  isn't  quite  as  thorough-going  and  all- 
covering;  it  would  mean  people  coming  before  the  law 
with  their  problems  and  so  on,  rather  than  "under  the 
law"  being  everything  that  is  in  the  legal  field  at  all, 

So  we  accepted  that.  Then  Senator  Austin  said, 
"Now  I'm  not  going  to  propose  this  to  the  Committee 
unless  I  know  that  all  the  women's  organizations  are 
going  to  be  in  accord." 

Fryt   Before  you  get  to  that  part,  can  I  ask  you  one  more 
question  on  this  wording  and  the  intent  of  it?  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  that  it  only  pertains  to  equality 
of  treatment  in  the  federal  government  or  in  state 
government  jobs  and  positions  and  things  like  that. 
How  limited  is  its  effect,  if  it  gets  ratified? 

Paul  i  All  legal  matters;  anything  that's  under  the  law. 

Fry:  Would  it  pertain  to  a  private  business  practice? 

Pauli  Yes;  everything. 

Frys  It  would? 

Paul  i   It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  federal  government  or  the 
state  government  on  the  grounds  of  sex.   That  is,  you 
can  have  all  the  inequalities  in  a  private  business  you 
wanted  [pause]  if  that  business  is  not  an  area  in  which 
the  state  government  and  the  federal  government  have 
something  to  say.   But  practically  all  businesses  come 


Paul:   under  some  general  business  codes  and  so  on  in  the 

state,  and  not  just  the  people  [who]  are  employed  by 
the  government,  but  all  businesses.   I  guess  there's 
almost  nothing  that  isn't  licensed  in  some  way  or 
another,  where  the  government's  voice  appears.   [Pause.] 

If  the  state  government,  we'll  say,  on  the  ground 
of  sex — this  particular  business  you're  talking  about-- 
would  be  considered  as  having  denied  or  abridged  equality 
on  the  ground  of  sex,  if  the  code  under  which  this 
particular  thing  were  operating — say  their  right  to  give 
a  license — the  state  would  be  denying  it  [equality  of 
rights]  by  having  a  business  operating  under  its  own 
code  that  was  denying  it.   Do  I  make  it  clear? 

Fry i   I  see.  That's  quite  clear. 

Paul:   Of  course,  that's  the  reason  we're  having  all  the  opposi 
tion. 

Fry:    Because  it  does  pertain  to  private  business,  is  that  it? 

Paul:   Yes.   For  instance,  the  American  Tel  and  Tel  (isn't  it 
called?)  [American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company] — 
their  vice-president  came  down  and  testified  at  a 
hearing  where  we  testified — Louise  Gore  testified  for 
us — very  recently.   This  was  a  question  of  whether  they 
could  continue  their  present  policy  of  having  pensions 
that  did  discriminate  on  the  ground  of  sex.   The  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Tel  and  Tel  spoke  for  continu 
ing  the  present  policy  of  allowing  lower  pensions  to 
women  than  to  men.   This  is  what  the  vice-president  said 
in  his  speech,  which  he  made  quite  briefly  down  in  a 
meeting  in  the  Labor  Department: 

He  said  he'd  suffered  tremendous  loss  when  they 
gave  equal  pay  under  the  equal  pay  bill,  which  went 
through  in  Congress;  the  Amendment  hadn't  gone  through, 
but  the  equal  pay  bill  had.   It  doesn't  cover  everything 
but  it  happened  to  cover  the  American  Tel  and  Tel.   He 
said,  "We  have  such  an  enormous  number  of  women  employees 
that  when  we  had  to  put  the  salaries  of  all  these  women 
employees — telephone  operators — over  the  whole  United 
States  up  to  the  point  that  we  were  paying  the  men,  it 
almost  bankrupted  us. 

We  have  now  a  new  proposal  that's  being  agitated 
and  the  Labor  Department  is  now  looking  into  it,  in 
which  they  propose  that  all  people  who  are  no  longer 
employees  but  have  been  employees  in  the  past,  shall 


Paul i   have  the  same  pensions.   If  they  do  this,  with  the 

great  pension  burden  now  on  the  American  Tel  and  Tel, 
we  don't  know  whether  we  can  survive.   It  will  certainly 
be  a  great  cost  to  our  stockholders  and  a  great  cost  to 
the  American  public,  who'll  have  to  pay  higher  telephone 
bills  every  month.  And  whether  this  equal  pay  bill, 
which  requires  equality  in  payment  in  certain  occupa 
tions  including  ours,  but  says  nothing  about  pensions — 
it  says  'shall  not  be  any  lower  pay  for  telephone 
operators';  it  doesn't  say  'for  [pensioners?]'" 
[laughter] — the  pension  business. 

Then  Senator  Dirksen  made  the  report  from  the 
commitee  before  [whom]  the  whole  problem  was  pending 
recommending  that  it  should  not  include  the  pensions, 
and  that  bill  didn't  go  through  because  Congress 
adjourned  before  it  got  to  the  bill.   But  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee,  advocating  only  the 
existing  people  should  not  be  paid  less. 

All  these  problems,  of  course,  are  making  a  new 
group  who  are  rather  opposed  to  the  Amendment  because 
they  foresee,  with  the  experience  they've  had  with  the 
equal  pay,  which  was  rather  small  and  limited—but  still 
it  gives  them  enough  damage  for  them  not  to  want  to 
see  it  made  into  a  federal  amendment  which  would  cover 
everything.   That's  a  little  side  thing  that's  not 
very  important,  I  guess,  but — 

Fry«   Except  it  is  a  big  problem  because  we  must  have  many, 
many  industries  that  have  been  set  up  and  run  with 
expenditures  set  for  lower  pay  for  women  than  for  men, 
and  it's  going  to  be  very  painful  for  them  to  switch 
over  and  also  include  equal  pensions  and  everything 
else. 

Pauli   Yes.   That's  just  a  concrete  illustration  today  of  the 
people  who  would  normally  be  for  the  principle,  but 
there's  certainly  great  difficulties.  Well  now,  what's 
your  next  question? 

Fry»   I  notice  there  is  a  new  name  who  introduced  it  in  the 
Seventieth  Congress,  which  was  1928  and  part  of  '29. 
Then  it  was  still  introduced  by  Representative  Frederick 
W.  McGrady  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  a 
new  friend,  at  that  point. 

Paul t   I  remember  that,  but  I  know  I  was  in  Europe  when  he 

introduced  it.   We  had  somebody  down  there  working  from 
Pennsylvania  who  asked  himj  I  suppose  Mr.  Anthony  hadn't 
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Paul:   run.  or  had  been  defeated — I  don't  know, 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  WORK 


Fry«   I'd  like  to  go  into  the  story  of  how  the  whole  inter 
national  aspect  of  the  Woman's  Party  got  started. 

Paul i   I  think  we'd  better  finish  up  equal  rights — 
Fry:   You  mean  the  national? 

Paul:   --because  it  was,  oh,  much  later,  in  1938,  that  we  voted 
in  our  national  convention  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
[that]  in  addition  to  having  an  international  committee 
as  we  had  all  during  this  period—a  Woman's  Party 
International  Committee — to  try  to  form  something  that 
would  be  like  the  other  organizations.   [Women's 
International  League  for]  Peace  and  Freedom  was  inter 
national;  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  was 
international.  We  thought  we  had  formed  so  many 
contacts,  had  so  many  friends,  were  doing  so  much  in 
the  international  field,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  do.   So  we  voted  that. 

Fry:   Well,  I'm  talking  about  the  international  work  that  got 
started  in  the  twenties,  when-- 

Pauli  Well,  we  did  it  first  by  just  doing  it  where  our  own 
government  took  part  in  [an  international]  conference, 
having  an  international  committee  that  would  handle 
that  subject. 

Fry:    You  told  me  about  the  one  in  1926  with  the  International 
Suffrage  Alliance. 

Paul:   Oh,  we  didn't  mean  international  in  that  sense.   That 
was  an  international  woman's  organization  that  we  had 
been  invited  to  .loin,  and  we  returned  now  when  we  got 
there.   Then  we  did  join  another  one,  which  was  the 
International  Council  of  Women;  we're  still  members, 


Paul:   unless  Mrs.  Chittick  has  refused  to  pay  the  dues.   But 
until  I  left  we  were  still  members. 

Fry:    You  joined  it  in  the  twenties? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  what  year  we  joined,  but  it  was  founded 

in  Washington  in  1888.   That  was  the  first  international 
gathering  of  women  I  guess  ever  held  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  held  in  Washington  in  1888  and  formed  the  Inter 
national  Council  of  Women.   That's  before  there  was 
any  Woman's  Party,  of  course.   The  leaders  in  doing  it 
were  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  all  the  people  associated 
with  her,  and  Frances  Willard  and  all  the  people  associ 
ated  with  her,  and  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indiana  and 
all  the  people  associated  with  her. 

These  women  were  the  foremost  women  in  the  woman's 
movement,  in  different  fields  of  course.   Frances  Willard 
was  in  the  field  of  temperance  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
the  field  of  the  franchise.   But  they  worked  together 
on  all  these  things.   I  mean  they  were  equally  working 
for  the  vote.   So  that's  a  very  famous  meeting — 1888  in 
Washington — and  that  was  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  the  first  in  the  world, 
long  before  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  was 
formed. 

Fry:   Was  the  National  Woman's  Party  officially  involved  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  in  Cuba  in 
1928? 

Paul:   Yes.   I  told  you  how  we  sent  down  a  delegation  because 
they  were  bringing  up  the  subject  of  something  to  do 
with  the  status  of  women;  it  was  on  the  agenda,  and 
we  certainly  didn't  want  our  government  going  down  there 
entering  into  international  relations  with  all  these 
Latin  American  countries  on  something  affecting  the  status 
of  women  without  much  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 

We  went  down  and  there's  a  photograph  in  the  chair 
man's  office  of  the  national  headquarters  of  Mrs. 
Clarence  Smith,  who  was  our  national  chairman  at  the  time 
and  who  led  our  delegation  down  there,  directing  the 
whole  plenipotentiary  conference,  and  we've  noticed  it. 

Fry:   And  then  they  elected  Doris  Stevens  as  their  first 
chairman? 

Paul:   No  no  no.   We  went  down  to  present  the  equal  rights 
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Paul i   treaty,  which  by  this  time  we  had  formulated.   Maybe 
we  formulated  it  at  that  time.   "The  contracting 
states  undertake  that  men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
rights  throughout  their  respective  countries,"  all 
the  countries  agreeing  to  this  international  treaty. 
We  proposed  an  equal  rights  treaty  there,  and  I  believe 
that  was  the  first  time  we  proposed  it.   I  think  this 
photograph  shows  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  presenting  it  to 
this  whole  conference  of  plenipotentiaries,  including 
our  delegation—United  States  delegation.   That's  the 
reason  we  went,  because  our  delegation  was  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  act  on  this  subject,  so  we  thought  we'd 
watch  over  them. 

And  then  they  defeated  this  proposal  that  Mrs. 
Smith  put  before  them—our  whole  delegation  put  before 
them,  our  whole  Woman's  Party  delegation.  When  they 
defeated  it,  we  then  proposed  that  the  Conference  of 
American  Republics  set  up  a  commission--it  had 
commissions  on  highways  and  everything — a  commission  on 
the  status  of  women  to  study  this  problem,  because  we 
couldn't  get  the  treaty  itself,  but  to  study  the 
problem  of  a  treaty  on  equal  rights  for  men  and  women, 
and  that  it  should  be  called  the  Inter-American  Com 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Women.   I  think  that  was  the 
title. 

That  went  through.   The  person  who  perhaps  did 
most  to  get  it  through  was  James  Brown  Scott  who  was 
one  of  the  delegates  and  who  became  a  deep,  warm 
supporter  of  our  whole  equality  campaign  when  we  asked 
him  to  help  us  down  there  get  this  commission  set  up. 
So  they  voted  then  to  set  it  up. 

Dr.  Scott  had  great  power,  as  I  said  before  to  you 
when  I  talked  to  you,  there  because  he  was  president 
of  the  World  whatever  it's  called — International  Law 
Association.   So  it  was  set  up  and  it's  continued. 
And  I  wanted  to  tell  you  they  had  not  so  very  long  ago 
an  anniversary  meeting  and  they  asked  to  have  a  delega 
tion  come  up  to  the  Woman's  Party  headquarters  and  thank 
us  publicly  for  having  founded  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  because  of  course  we  did  do  it. 
In  the  beginning  we  paid  all  the  bills  that  they  had? 
then  we  persuaded  the  Pan-American  Union  to  give  them 
an  office,  and  gradually  they  got  sort  of  established 
within  the  organization.   So  now  they're  all  on  their 
own;  we  don't  have  to  do  anything  more  for  them. 
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Paul:       Have  you  any  questions  about  all  that?  But  I'd 
much  rather,  if  we  could,  go  ahead  with  equal  rights; 
I'm  so  afraid  that  that'll  get  left  out  if  we  don't. 

Fry:   All  right.   I  thought  it  was  kind  of  significant  that 
by  the  mid-twenties  you  did  have  a  definite  interest 
in  the  international  thing.   And  then  you  left  for 
Europe- - 

Paul:   You  know  if  your  government  is  starting  to  make  treaties 
that  involve  the  United  States'  treatment  of  women,  you 
have  to  watch  over  it;  you  haven't  any  choice.   But 
incidentally,  it's  helped  us,  I  think,  to  get  to  know 
the  women  of  other  countries  and  so  on. 

All  the  time  I  was  in  Europe,  I  was  put  on  the 
International  Council  of  Women  ever  since  we  joined  them. 
They  had  an  International  Council  of  Women  Committee  on 
Laws,  I  think  they  called  it,  and  every  country  had  a 
right  to  put  one  woman  on.   Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  was  the 
chairman  at  the  time;  so  she  wrote  to  them  and  said 
that  our  country  was  asking  that  I  be  put  on  because  I 
was  the  only  woman  in  our  organization  staying  over 
there  at  the  League  in  Europe  and  could  go  to  their 
meetings. 

So  they  put  me  on  this  International  Laws  Committee, 
and  all  the  time  I  was  over  there — I'd  not  only  authority 
to  represent  our  National  Woman's  Party  at  home  (and  we 
had  no  standing  in  any  possible  way  because  we  were  not 
a  member  of  the  League,  you  see;  our  country  wasn't  a 
member)  but  then  by  being  on  their  International  Laws 
Committee,  I  could  also  speak  for  the  International 
Council  of  Women. 

Fry:   I  see,  and  did  you  find  that  this  really  did  help  in 
your  work? 

Paul:   Of  course,  it  helps  greatly  to  have  a  formal  close 

connection  with  the  oldest  and  biggest  international 
woman's  organization  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the 
oldest  and  the  biggest,  far  and  away  the  largest.   In 
most  countries  in  Europe,  the  suffrage  movement  wasn't 
so  developed,  and  so  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance 
was  a  very  small  group  very  often,  but  every  country  that 
I  knew  of  had  a  big  flourishing  Council  of  Women. 

Therefore  it  is  important  for  us  to  retain  our 
membership  in  it.   But  we  had  an  unceasing  campaign  at 
home  from  people  who  said,  "Think  what  we're  paying'. 
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Paul i  Two  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  this  International 

Council  of  Women  and  what's  it  doing  for  us?"  So  we 
have  a  little  battle  every  year,  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
when  I'm  going  out  but  what  they'll  drop  paying  their 
two  hundred  dollars;  then  we'll  be  out.   It's  something 
I've  got  to  look  into. 

[End  of  Tape  15,  Side  A] 

[Tape  15,  Side  B  not  recorded  on] 


ENDORSEMENTS  OF  ERA 

Minnesota  Farm  Labor  Party 

[Tape  16,  Side  A.   May  12,  1973-] 

Fry:   We  were  talking  about  the  Minnesota  Farm  Labor  Party 
endorsement,  Alice,  which  was  your  first. 

Paul:   It  wasn't  anything  very  important.   I  was  out  there  at 
the  time  and  I  remember.   Wherever  we  went,  we  tried  to 
get  endorsements.   It  was  just  part  of  the  general 
endorsement  campaign.   And  the  Farm  Labor  Party  was 
strongly  supported  by  our  national  chairman,  I  mean  our 
state  chairman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Colvin  (who  later  became  our 
national  chairman)  and  I  stayed  with  her  and  heard  all 
about  the  importance—stayed  in  her  home  as  her  guest 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  heard  all  about  the  importance 
of  the  rising  Farmer  Labor  Party  that  they  thought 
might  become  a  great  force  in  the  country. 

We  had  this  one  member  in  the  legislature,  I  think 
she  was  in  the  legislature,  Myrtle  [Cain?  or  King?]  and 
so  she  took  the  main  part  in  actually  getting  the 
endorsement.   Later  she  did  so  well  in  that  that  we  put 
her  on  our  national  board  and  she  became  one  of  our 
national  board  members.   And  in  this  recent  campaign  that 
we  had  for  [Senator  Eugene]  McCarthy  when  he  became  our 
chief  sponsor  and  a  candidate  and  supposedly  was  going 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  put  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
through  (which  he  didn't  turn  out  to  do)  but  at  all 
events,  we  tried  to  help  in  his  primary. 

Fry:   When  he  was  running  for  President? 

Paul:  When  he  was  running  for  President.  And  Myrtle  [Cain?  or 
King?]  at  that  time  was  in  charge  of  his  Minnesota 
office  right  just  now  when  we  were  working  with  him.   So 
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Paul:   she  has  continued  all  these  years,  and  now  she's  our 
state  chairman,  you  know,  in  Minnesota. 

Fry i   A  little  bit  before  this,  Wisconsin  passed  a  state 
statute  on  equal  rights,  but  I  think  it  included  an 
exception  so  that  it  didn't  cover  all  women. 

Fault  How  do  you  mean,  a  state  one? 

Fryi   I  think  in  1922  Wisconsin  passed  a  state  law  on  equal 
rights,  although  it  had  a-- 

Pault   They  did,  but  they  had  exceptions.   It  was  not  completely- 
you  know  this  is  the  time  that  we  drafted  the  laws  for 
all  the  whole  forty-eight  states  as  fast  as  we  could  do 
it.  And  we  got  one  ready  for  Wisconsin  because  we  had 
a  very  extraordinarily  active  group  up  there  in  Wisconsin 
at  that  moment,  and  they  undertook  to  get  the  whole 
state  to  do  it,  to  make  it  the  first  in  the  country. 

Fry«   Was  this  the  same  group  of  women  who  enabled  Wisconsin 
to  be  the  first  one  to  ratify  the  suffrage  amendment? 

Paul i  Well,  they  all  worked  together.  But  the  person  who  ran 
this  campaign  was  a  person  named  Mabel  Putnam.   (You'll 
find  her  in  the  [Equal  Rights  magazine] — and  one  who 
helped  a  great  deal  was  this  writer — I  told  you  about 
her  before,  now  what  was  her  name.   I  will  think  of  her 
in  a  minute.   I  have  told  you  about  her  before  because 
she  did  so  much  in  that  first  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
campaign  out  there  when  it  was  put  in  in  Wisconsin. 
Let's  go  on  to  something  else. 

/• 

Fry:    It  was  kind  of  interesting  in  Seneca  Falls?  I  think 

someone  proposed  a  resolution  to  try  to  get  this 

exception  removed  from  the  Wisconsin  statute  at  that 
point. 

Paul i   The  one  that  we  drew  up  and  that  they  offered  [in 

Wisconsin]  was  complete  equality  and  I  think  it  was — I 
know  it  was  in  the  field  of  labor,  whether  it  was  ex 
cepting  employees  of  the  state  legislature  or  what  I 
don't  remember,  but  it  was  something.   It  was  added  in 
the  legislature  itself,  we  didn't  get  it  [our  version] 
through.   But  this  was  the  first  equal  rights  law  in 
the  country,  passed  after  we  began  our  campaign. 
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National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers 

Fry:    The  National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers  endorsed  you. 

Paul:   Yes,  and  that  was  because  in  Washington  we  had  so  many 

women  lawyers,  they  had  the  convention  out  in  California 
and  Burnita  Matthews  was  the  national  president  and  she 
submitted  it.   I  was  a  member  of  it  [NAWL]  then  and  I 
went  to  the  meeting  in  Washington  where  we  drew  up  the 
plan  of  trying  to  get  the  first  endorsement,  I  guess  it 
was  the  first  endorsement  we  had  of  any  organization. 
Perhaps  not  the  first  because  some  of  them  just  auto 
matically  went  right  over  from  the  suffrage,  which  I 
told  you  was  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women 
who  worked  in  the  suffrage  campaign,  and  the  women 
doctors. 

Fry:    I  thought  woman  doctors  came  in  in  19^3.  about  ten 
years  later.   Maybe  it  was  a  different—was  there 
another  group  in  the  early  twenties? 

Paul:   I  think  I  told  you  about  having  a  meeting  of  this  joint 
committee  we  formed,  because  they  had  always  been  with 
us.   I  don't  think  that  they  ever  varied  from  starting 
with  us  in  the  suffrage  campaign. 

Fry:    Oh,  I  see.   That  is  why  they  show  up  in  19^3,  because 
they  responded  to  this  joint  legislative  committee — to 
be  a  member  of  it. 

Paul:   Yes,  we  sent  this  invitation  to  all  the  societies  that 
were  working  for  it  and  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
willing  to  join  this  committee.   The  others  who  were 
working  for  it  of  course  still  didn't  want  to  join  the 
committee  in  the  beginning. 

Fry:   At  any  rate  Burnita  Matthews  I  guess  was  the  main  worker 
for  getting  the  women  lawyers'  endorsement? 

Paul:   We  didn't  have  any  trouble.   All  the  women  lawyers  we 
knew  were  for  the  Amendment.   There  weren't  too  many 
women  lawyers  in  the  country,  you  know. 

Fry:   What  about  the  American  Bar  Association?  Did  you  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  one? 

Paul:   It  is  one  of  the  last  ones  we've  gotten.   I  don't  feel 
we  had  trouble,  but  we  were  not  important  enough  in 
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Fault   their  opinion  I  guess  to  think  much  about  us.  We  had 

it  introduced  year  after  year,  but  it  was  rather  ignored 
because  they  thought  it  would  never  materialize  into 
being  a  reality.  But  recently  they  did  endorse.   It 
is  one  of  the  newcomers. 


National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 

Clubs 


Fryi   As  near  as  I  could  tell,  the  next  endorsement  after  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers — which  was  early 
thirties — was  1937.  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

Paul i  That  is  right. 

Fry«   Business  and  professional  women  are  not  "working"  women 
in  labor  unions.   I  wonder  what  their  objection  was  for 
so  long.  Were  they  objecting  to  the  ERA  threat  to  the 
protective  legislation  anyway? 

Pauli   They  supported  it  at  all  events — special  labor  laws. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  these  things  for  yourself,  but  I 
don't  like  to  put  them  down  as  source  material  for 
other  people. 

Fry i   Okay,  let's  label  this  for  my  record  only. 

Paul i  Well,  you  can  put  that,  because  that  is  known  to 
everybody. 

[Miss  Frances]  Perkins  at  that  time  was 
secretary  of  labor  and  in  the  cabinet,  the  first  woman 
ever  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  whole  administration  was 
for  special  labor  laws  as  a  result.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was. 
Miss  Perkins  was  in  the  Labor  Department  under  Roose-- 
velt  and  was  taking  a  very  strong  stand  for  special  labor 
laws  for  women.  And  the  Business  and  Professional — is 
it  off  now? 

Fry i   No,  it  is  on. 

Paul:   Can  you  turn  it  off  for  a  minute? 

Fryi   I  was  wondering  if  you  couldn't  explain,  in  a  way  that 

you  felt  was  innocuous,  about  the  very  interesting  thing 
that  some  of  the  women's  organizations  were  more 


Fryj    interested  in  getting  their  officers  into  highly-paid 
government  positions,  and  you  felt  then  that  this 
interfered  with  their  support  for  the  ERA  movement. 

Paul:   [About  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs' 
endorsement]  Is  all  this  being  taken  down  now? 

Fry:   Do  you  want  me  to  turn  it  off? 

Paul:   If  you  would  like  really  to  know  what  happened,  I'd 
like  to  tell  you. 

Fry:   Okay.   But  I  won't  remember  it,  Alice.   I  would  like 
to  take  it  down,  but  just  mark  it. 

Paul:  I  don't  want  you  to  remember  it,  but  I  would  like  you 
to  know- -have  a  real  picture  in  your  own  mind  of  what 
this  fight  was. 

Fry:  Can't  I  tape  it  and  we  will  just  mark  it  not  to  tran 
scribe? 

Paul:   No.   No.   It  might  get  transcribed  by  mistake. 
Fry:   Okay. 

[Tape  off.] 


The  Women's  Bureau  (Department  of  Labor)  vs.  the  ERA 

Fry:   About  the  1926  Women's  Industrial  Conference  that  left 
equal  rights  off  its  agenda,  and  Gail  Laughlin  and 
Mabel  Vernon  managed  to  get  the  floor  so  that  there  was 
debate  on  ERA  from  the  floor:   now  do  you  remember  that? 

Paul:   Yes,  very  well.   That  wasn't  anything  very  important, 
though. 

Fry:   Well,  I  guess  it  was  important  in  that  it  showed  the 

attitude  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
something  like  the  Women's  Industrial  Conference  on  the 
ERA. 

Paul:   Oh,  it  wasn't  anything  important.   It  was  just  a  tiny 
little  conference  in  Washington.   It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  They  were  always  having 
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Fault  these  conferences  all  the  time,  you  know.  They  had  all 
the  financial  backing  of  the  United  States  government, 
they  could  send  letters  everywhere  and  get  people  to 
come  down  to  conferences,  and  this  was  just  one  of 
many,  many,  many. 

And  at  this  one  we  deliberately- -deliberately 
thought  we  would  just  would  go  into  the  enemy  camp 
because  the  Women's  Bureau  was  the  enemy  camp,  one  of 
the  great  enemy  camps  of  the  Amendment.   And  at  this 
conference,  Gail  Laughlin  was  going  to  be  in  Washington 
and  she  was  a  very  outspoken  person  for — she  was 
passionate,  one  of  the  leading  people  in  the  country,  in 
opposing  special  labor  laws  for  women.   So  we  thought  it 
would  be — I  imagine  that  that  was  the  reason  that  we 
particularly  thought  of  doing  it  while  she  was  there. 
And  she  was  the  leading,  only  outside  person  that  we 
had  there.   She  came  down  from  Maine  and  was  a  member, 
I  think,  of  the  Maine  legislature.  Anyway  she  was  a 
very  prominent  Woman's  Party  member,  and  she  was  one 
who  had  converted  probably  most  of  the  Woman's  Party 
leaders  in  the  beginning  before  anybody  was  thinking 
about  it.   She  was  out  there  campaigning  against  special 
labor  laws  for  women,  long  before  we  ever  knew  there 
was  such  a  problem. 

Fry:   That's  good  to  know  that  she  had  also  played  that  role. 
Well,  this  was  written  up  in  the  book  as  quite  a 
sensational  thing. 

Paul:  What  book  is  that? 

Fry:   I'll  have  to  check  the  bibliography.   It's  one  that 
came  out  quite  recently  on  the  women's  movement.* 

Paul:   I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was  out  in  California 
the  first,  I  guess,  first  time  I  met  Gail  Laughlin. 
She  lived  in  California,  you  know,  a  long  time.  After 
she  graduated  from  I  think  it  was  Wellesley,  she  went 
out  with  a  very  close  friend  she  had  who  lived  in  San 
Francisco  and  they  worked  together  out  there  in 
California  for  the  vote.   So  when  we  came  out  for  that 
1915  [Panama  Pacific]  Fair  she  was,  of  course,  a  leading 
California  woman  that  we  got  in  touch  with. 
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See  also  Equal  Rights.  January  30,  1926. 


Paul:       I  remember  she  "began  right  away  to  talk  about  the 

subject  that  was  so  dear  to  her  heart,  to  get  women  away 
from  the  special  protective  laws  and  to  stand  for 
complete  equality  and  so  on.   We  were  only  thinking 
about  getting  the  vote  then.   And  I  remember  so  vividly 
meeting  her,  and  of  course  it  was  all  a  new  idea  to  me. 
I  hadn't  thought  about  special  labor  laws  once  at  all, 
hadn't  thought  about  it  at  all.   Of  course  I  knew  that 
when  I  lived  in  the  college  settlement,  people  were 
taking  these  special  protective  laws  for  women  for 
granted.   We  didn't  hear  any  discussion  of  it. 

And  I  remember  that  I  said,  "Well,  will  you  just 
explain  it  all  to  me."  And  she  said,  "No,  I  don't 
think  I  will  explain  it  to  you.   All  you  have  to  do  is 
just  think  about  it,  that's  all  you  do,  do  nothing  but 
think  and  then  you  will  know." 

So  I  proceeded  [laughing]  to  think  about  it,  and  I 
just  felt,  "Well,  how  true  this  is.   I  can't  think  of  a 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  have  the  special 
labor  laws  for  women."   It  became  very  clear  to  me.   So 
that  was  the  way  she — I  guess  she  talked  to  everybody. 
But  she  was  the  great  leader  in  thought  in  that  field. 

And  so  it  was  probably  for  that  reason  that  we 
asked  her  to  go  to  this  conference,  I  imagine.   It  was 
a  conference  to  which  anybody  could  go,  a  government 
conference,  to  discuss  this  subject.   And  she  was  a 
great  speaker,  and  of  course  a  lawyer,  and  knew  all 
about  parliamentary  law  and  [laughing]  how  to  hold  the 
floor—get  the  floor  and  hold  the  floor — so  everybody 
that  we  could  think  of  that  we  could  persuade  to  take 
the  time  to  go  down  to  the  conference,  we  sent  so  she 
would  have  some  supporters. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  she  got  up  and  made  some 
kind  of  a  motion,  something  that  gave  her  the  floor  to 
speak  on  her  favorite  topic  [laughing].   It  was  such  a 
relief  to  us  to  find  somebody  else  who  wanted  to  get 
up  and  talk  about  this  subject  so  we  didn't  have  to  do 
it.   So  she  did,  she  took  the  floor,  and  she  had  a  plan 
by  which  she  turned  it  over  to  somebody  else- 
Fry  t    I  think  Mabel  Vernon  was  there. 

Fault   Was  she?  Well,  I  don't  remember,  but  probably  she  was. 
If  you  have  her  name,  she  probably  was.   She  was  in 
Washington,  so  it  would  be  very  natural  for  her  to  go 
because  she  was  always,  we  thought,  our  best  speaker. 
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Paul«   She  had  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  everywhere.   So 
whenever  we  had  anything  when  speaking  came  in,  we 
always  asked  Mabel  to  be  sure  to  be  there.   She  was  a 
very  eloquent  speaker,  I  thought.   But  especially,  she 
had  this  wonderful  voice. 

So  anyway,  whether  they  could  speak  or  not,  seems 
that  Miss  Laughlin  had  some  plan  which  she  devised  which 
[laughing]  was  proper  from  a  parliamentary  point  of 
view  and,  I  suppose,  having  been  probably  in  the  legis 
lature  already  (I'm  not  sure  about  that  though)  that 
she  knew  how  to  manipulate  these  things.   But  somehow 
or  other  she  contrived  to  grant  some  time  to  somebody 
else,  as  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Having  gotten  the  floor,  I  suppose,  in  a  perfectly 
normal  way,  then  she  granted  some  of  her  time  to  someone 
else,  so  they  kept  on,  just  capturing  the  whole  meeting 
with  a  protest  against  the  Women's  Bureau.  And  so  the 
result  was  (and  I  suppose  you  know  all  that — probably 
they  put  it  in  this  article  that  you  were  talking  about) 
that—Hoover  was  President  then  and  certainly  was  very 
much  of  a  supporter  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when 
he  stopped  to  think  about  itj  every  time  that  we  had 
anything  where  he  came  into  it,  he  seemed  to  be  always 
with  us. 

And  his  secretary  of  labor  was  named  Davis,  from 
Pennsylvania.   So  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  (I  don't 
think  we  took  any  initiative  in  this)  but  he  [Davis] 
seems  to  have  thought  it  was  something  you  should  look 
into—that  there  was  this  storm  of  protest  at  this 
conference  about  what  the  Women's  Bureau  was  doing.   And 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  suggestion  from  us,  he 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  form  a  consultative  body 
to  assist  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau, 
and  he  would  invite  the  Women's  Bureau  to  choose  three 
people  that  they  would  like  to  be  on  this  consultative 
body  and  in  harmony  with  the  point  of  view  with  the 
head  of  the  Women's  Bureau — who  was  the  head  then,  do 
you  know? 

Fryi   I  don't  have  her  name  down  here,  Alice. 

Paul i   She  was  the  head,  at  that  time,  who  was  the  one  who  was 
so  many,  many,  many  years— she  came  from  Norway— and  for 
years  she  was  the  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  for  years 
and  years  and  years. 

Fry i   I  know,  she  was  quite  the  symbol  of  it.   But  it  will  be 
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Fry:    easy  to  fill  in.   [Mary  Anderson] 

Fault   But  whoever  that  woman  was,  she  was  the  head  of  it  at 
that  time,  and  then  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Woman's 
Party  asking  us  if  we  would  appoint  three  members  to  be 
on  this  consultative  committee.   The  people  who  were 
appointed  were  Maud  Younger,  who  was  our  congressional 
chairman,  and  Doris  Stevens,  who  was  then — I  think  she 
was  our  national  organizer  or  something  like  that,  and 
myself.   And  so  we  were  half  of  the  consultative  body. 

And  so  then  the  Women's  Bureau  set  a  date  for  a 
meeting  of  this  consultative  body,  and  they  certainly 
did  everything  they  could  to  defeat  us.   They  certainly 
Were--Mr.  Davis  didn't  evidently  make  clear  to  the  head 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  his  displeasure  over  this  or  his 
anxiety  over  it,  of  having  part  of  his  department  causing 
so  much  outcry  against  what  they  were  doing.   Because 
when  we  got  there,  the  head  of  this — whoever  this  Women's 
[Bureau]  head  was  [Mary  Anderson]--she  said,  "Well,  of 
course,  our  time  is  very  limited.   We  are  not  employed 
to  work  beyond  four-thirty  or  four"  (or  whatever  it  was) 
"and  we  must  make  this  very  brief." 

And  we  said,  "Well,  look  here.   You  are  getting  a 
salary  for  sitting  here.   We  are  getting  no  salary  for 
sitting  here.   We  come  from  some  distance."   I  believe 
this  was  after  Doris  Stevens  had  married  Mr.  Malone  and 
gone  to  live  in  [Quilton?].   I  remember  saying,  "Well, 
Miss  Stevens  has  had  to  take  a  trip  down  here  and  not 
only  is  she  not  paid  for  coming  and  sitting  here,  but 
she  has  had  to  pay  her  trip  down  and  back  to  sit  here. 
We  are  not  even  reimbursing  her  for  that.   And  if  we're 
willing  to  come  and  stay  the  whole  evening  and  discuss 
this  measure  at  our  own  expense,  why  shouldn't  you 
be  willing  to  at  your  expense?" 

"Oh,  no,  no.   Oh,  not  at  all.   We  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  always  leave  at  half -past — anything  we  do,  we  do 
in  the  Women's  Bureau  time  for  which  we  are  paid,  we 
don't  do  one  single  thing  after  that" — She  couldn't 
have  been  more--ooh! — uninterested  in  making  this 
women's  consultative  committee  amount  to  something. 

She  said,  "Now  the  thing  we  must  do.   It  is  very 
important  to  get  information,  and  I  think  the  Woman's 
Party  can  look  up  this  and  can  look  up  this  and  can  look 
up  this  and  can  look  up  this." 

And  we  said,  "We  are  to  look  up  all  these  statistics 
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Paul i   and  all  these  laws,  and  you  have  all  this  force  here, 

all  employed?  Why  would  we  go  forth" — before  we'd  ever 
started  to  look  up  all  the  laws  in  the  United  States, 
you  know,  and  they  didn't  know  what  the  labor  laws 
were,  they  didn't  know  what  anything  was,  apparently 
from  what  they  said. 

"Now  you  just  investigate  in  this  state  whether 
there's  a  law  on  this  or  there's  not  a  law  on  this.  So 
I  will  assign  this  to  you,  and  this  to  you,  and  this  to 
you."   This  was  the  type  of  a  woman  this  woman  was. 
Merciful,  goodness  me.   I  never,  never,  never,  never 
believed  there  could  be  such  a  woman,  seriously, 
[laughing]  as  this  woman  that  we  met.  So  we  didn't 
really,  I  think,  get  anywhere. 

I  remember  Maud  Younger  when  we  came  out  saying, 
"I  certainly  was  proud  of  the  Woman's  Party,  prouder 
than  perhaps  I've  ever  been  of  the  Woman's  Party,  when 
I  saw  what  types  of  women  we  had  and  what  types  of  women 
they  had."  Because  she  was  one  who  really  had  investi 
gated  before  she  decided  to  take  this  great  step  that 
she  took,  after  being  the  mother  of  the  eight-hour  law 
in  America.  And  none  of  these  women  had  a  special  labor 
law  to  her  credit,  or  had  actually  gotten  one  through 
the  Supreme  Court  or  done  what  Maud  Younger  had  done. 
And  here  she  was  standing  against  them!   It  was  perfectly 
true,  our  people  seemed  so  superior  to  these  people  who 
were  all  sitting  there  with  their  nice  big  salaries  and 
just  breathing  incompetence.   I  think  it  was  probably 
out  of  that  that  we  got  started  on — perhaps  we  were 
already  started  but  we  were  perhaps  encouraged  to  keep 
on  with  our  surveys  we  were  making  of  the  laws  all  over 
the  country.   What  year  was  this? 

Fry i   This  was  1926  so  you  had,  I  guess,  already  begun  some 
of  your  surveys. 

Pault   This  meeting  was  in  1926? 

Fry:   That  is  when  the  conference  was  that  began  all  of  this. 

Pault  Well,  immediately  this  meeting  was  right  after  the 
conference,  you  see. 

Fry:   Well,  then,  that  would  have  been  1926. 

Alice,  something  else,  I  think,  came  out- 
Paul  i  The  next  thing  that  happened  was — We  got  nothing,  no 


Paul*   discussion  of  anything,  only  discussion  "Would  this  one 
look  up  this  law,"  and  we  said,  "We  won't."  And  we 
didn't  get  anywhere .   And  we  went  on  having  this  meeting, 
I  guess,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  whatever  time  they 
had  it.   We  were  sure  we  were  making  no  impression, 
having  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  Women's  Bureau. 

And  then  we  were  one  day  having  a  meeting  over  in 
Baltimore,  which  Mrs.  Hooper  had  organized,  a  very 
large  luncheon.  And  I  went  over  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers.   And  I  remember  the  telephone — I  was  called 
to  the  telephone  before  I  made  my  speech.   And  there 
was  someone  saying,  "We've  just  received  word  from  the 
Women's  Bureau  that  they  have  decided  to  have  no  more 
meetings  of  the  women's  consultative  group."   So  when  I 
went  in,  I  just  announced  this,  that  the  whole  thing  has 
now  been  abolished  by  act  of--I  don't  know  she  could  do 
it,  one  woman,  but  she  announced  there  would  be  no  more 
meetings.   So  we  did  have  no  more  meetings  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it. 

Fry:   Also—and  I  think  you  can  record  on  this—the  conference 
did  ask  that  a  study  be  undertaken  and  two  years  later 
a  report  was  published-- 

Paul:   What  conference? 

Fry:    This  Women's  Industrial  Conference.   As  a  result  of  the 
debate  on  the  floor,  they  voted  to  have  a  study  under 
taken  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  protective 
legislation. 

Paul:   The  only  thing  that  I  know  that  they  voted — I  don't 

know  whether  they  voted  it,  but  the  only  thing  I  know 
that  came  out  of  it  was  this  immediate  action  by  the 
secretary  of  labor.   And  maybe  he  considered  that  this 
was  a  study  that  we  were  going  to  make,  but  we  certainly 
didn't-- 

Fry:   I  don't  know — 

Paul:  No  other  study  was  ever  undertaken  but  that  one  was 

being  undertaken  by  this  consultative  committee  that  I 
ever  heard  of. 

Fry:    By  the  Women's  Bureau?  Weren't  they  always  publishing 
studies  on  the  status  of  women  and  things  like  that? 

Paul:   I  don't  know  what  they  were  publishing  at  that  time. 
But  anyway,  what  they  were  always  doing  was  opposing 
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Paul i   the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   But  this  was  a  three  people 
for,  three  people  against — I  wouldn't  have  said  that  it 
was  to  make  a  study.   It  was  to  advise  the  Women's  Bureau 
so  they  wouldn't — the  way  it  was  put  to  us  was  we  were 
to  be  a  consultative  committee  to  help  the  Women's 
Bureau  from  making  the  mistakes  that  then  the  secretary 
of  labor  thought  they'd  made.   It  was  obvious  that  they'd 
made  a  mistake,  because  there  was  certainly  not  any,  I 
think  at  that  conference,  not  any  feeling  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Women's  Bureau  that  they  had  come  off 
with  glory.   Because  all  the  meeting  was,  through  Miss 
Laughlin's  efforts,  a  meeting  of  condemnation  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  and  I  guess  this  was  all  manufactured 
that  it  was  to  be  that  they  were  going  to  make  any  study, 
because  certainly  they  made  no  study  when  we  were  there. 
A^ study  could  have  been  made  by  hearing  the  points  of 
view  that  we  were  certainly  able  to  present. 

Fry:   I  think  this  was  their  departmental  study,  and  sounds 
like— 

Fault   But  this  was  a  department  study?  they  said  that  we  do 

this  all  on  Women's  Bureau  time,  in  the  Women's  Bureau. 
It  was  certainly,  I  would  have  thought,  you  could  call 
it  a  study;  but  the  result  of  the  study  would  have  been 
a  complete  division,  the  Women's  Bureau  taking  one  point 
of  view,  Woman's  Party  the  other  point  of  view.* 


*The  Women's  Bureau  study  which  was  published  two  years 
after  the  1926  conference  is  footnoted  by  O'Neill  (opus 
cit. )  on  page  285.   The  reader  is  referred  to  Henry 
Raymond  Mussey,  "Law  and  a  Living  for  Women,"  Survey. 
November  1,  1928,  p.  195. 


TIME  SEGMENTS  OF  ALICE  PAUL'S  WORK  IN  EUROPE 


Fry:   Did  you  go  to  Europe  then  late,  in  the  late  twenties? 

I  don't  know  what  dates  you  were  in  Europe  and  when  you 
were  back  here  on  the  scene  with  the  Woman's  Party  in 
Washington.   There  seems  to  "be  no  chronology  anywhere. 

Paul:   After  suffrage  was  won,  you  mean? 

Fry:   Yes.  After  suffrage  was  won,  I  assume  that  you  were  on 
the  scene  in  Washington  for  about  eight  years,  is  that 
correct?  And  then  you  went  to  Geneva- 
Paul:   I  don't  know  being  that  much  "on  the  scene" -- 

Fry:   At  what  point  do  we  leave  the  Washington  scene  and  go 
to  Geneva? 

Paul:   Well,  before  I  went  to  Geneva,  I  went  up  and  bought 
this  little  cottage  up  in  Vermont. 

Fry:   Did  you  buy  that  in  the  twenties,  before  the  world 
codification  conference? 

[Interruption.   Tape  off.] 
Paul:   --been  trying  to  help  always. 
Fry:    So  even  when  you  were  in  Europe  you  were  helping  here? 

Paul:   No,  no.   I  consider  that  "helping,"  in  Geneva;  but  I 
mean  I  did  that  as  a  result  of  a  vote,  you  know,  that 
we  took  in  1938,  when  we  voted  to  form  a  world  committee. 
But  I'd  rather  just  go  ahead  ("and  complete  the  section 
on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment]. 

Fry:    Yes,  that's  what  I  want  to  do. 

Paul«   I  can't  remember  exactly  when  I  went  up  and — 
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Fry i   Then  there  was  no  break  for  you  then? 
Paul:   There  was  never  any  break. 

Fryt   You  were  consistently  involved  with  the  Woman's  Party 

effort  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  go  ahead  and  talk  about  it,  just  go 
continuously  down  the  line? 

Paul:   I  have  been  all  my  life,  [never]  having  varied  on  that. 

Fry:   I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  time  when  you  were 
for  several  years  in  Europe. 

Paul:   The  longest  time  I  stayed  in  Europe  was  the  time  we 

opened  our  world  committee  headquarters,  which  was  in 
I  guess  in  1939.  Let  me  see.   [Pause.]  Maybe  we 
opened  it  in  1938. 

Fry:   Well,  we  are  not  to  that  yet. 

Paul:   I  don't  think  so.   I  think  it  was  in  1939-   I  can  look 

all  these  things  up  very  easily.   I  think  we  opened  them 
about  August.  When  did  the  World  War  start? 

Fryi   Hitler  marched  into  Austria  I  believe  in  March  of  1938. 

Paul:   But  we  started  when  they  went  into  Poland;  that  is 
when  the  World  War  started. 

Fry:   That  was  I  guess  1938? 

Paul:   No,  it  wasn't  that;  I  don't  think  so.   Well,  anyway  it 
was  somewhere  around  there  and  I  stayed — it  must  have 
been  1939,  September  2,  1939,  I  believe.   Then  I  stayed 
all  through  1940  and  then  it  was  in  1941  that  I  knew  we 
were  going  into  the  war.   And  everybody  in  Europe  knew 
we  were  going  into  war.   They  all  said,  "It  took  us  so 
many  years  to  get  the  Americans  in  the  first  time  [World 
War  I],  but  this  time,  we'll  do  it  in  a  year,"  they 
were  always  saying.  And  we  did,  we  went  in  in  1941  I 
think.   And  so  I  came  back,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of 
19^1.   You  see,  I  wasn't  over  there  a  very  long  time. 
I  was  in  Europe  all  of  19^0,  part  of  the  spring  of 
19^1,  and  maybe  half  of  1939- 

Fry»   What  about  ten  years  before  that,  how  long  were  you 
there? 

Paul:   I  never  was  there  any  definite — any  very  long  time 


Paul:   before.   I  just  went  over  for  some  specific  thing  to 
do. 
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USING  PUBLICITY  MEDIA  IN  THE  TWENTIES 


Fry;   Then  there  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about, 

before  we  leave  the  1920s  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
[Interruption.]  In  the  twenties  you  started  broad 
casting  on  radio,  I  believe.   The  reason  I  think  you 
probably  did  was  that  in  the  1923  Equal  Rights  magazine, 
on  the  cover,  it  depicted  a  woman  broadcasting  over  the 
radio  for  equal  rights.   And  then  I  noticed  that  later 
in  the  twenties,  you  had  regular  weekly  broadcasts  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Network  or  something.   Do 
you  remember  any  of  that?  I  thought  that  was  a  good  way 
to  educate  women. 

Fault   When  was  this? 

Fry i    In  the  twenties.   Nineteen  twenty- three  was  one  date, 

and  I  think  the  other  one  was  1928  or  1929  when  you  had 
your  regular  weekly  broadcast.   I  wondered  if  this  was 
national. 

Paul«  We  didn't  have  any.   Some  local  place  may  have.   It 
was  never  done  very  well. 

Fryi    In  the  Equal  Rights  magazine  they  said  it  was  over  the 

National  Broadcasting- 
Paul  i   Maybe  Mrs.  Hooker  did  it;  she  was  very  good.   She  had 

a  very  good  branch.   Maybe  they  did  it. 

Fry«   Now  all  of  this  time  in  the  late  twenties,  you  were 

still  introducing  it  into  Congresses,  and  Senator  Nye 
emerged — 

Paul i   From  North  Dakota,  yes. 

Fry:   --for  the  first  time  in  1929,  yes. 
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Paul i  As  the  chief  sponsor? 

Fry»   As  the  chief  sponsor,  yes,  for  the  Senate,  and  Frederick 
McGrady  was  still  sponsoring  it  for  the  House. 

Paul:   Yes,  McGrady,  I  remember  that  he  did,  but  he  didn't- -and 
I  remember  that  I  was  away  in  Europe  when  they  did 
he  was  never,  didn't  keep  it  up  very  long.  Maybe  one 
Congress  or  two. 

You  see,  the  reason  we  didn't  do  broadcasting  and 
those  things  was  because  we'd  spent  so  much  money  over 
in  the  suffrage  campaign  and  then  we  had  this  debt  that 
we  had  to  pay  in  the  end.   It  took  a  long  time,  it  took 
about  half  a  year,  I  guess,  to  raise  the  money.   Then 
when  we  started  in  something  that  looked  as  though  it 
might  be  a  campaign  of  a  good  many  years ,  the  one  thing 
that  I  think  the  new  board  particularly  didn't  want  to 
do  was  to  get  themselves  into  having  this  nightmare 
of  money  raising  because  the  new  chairman,  Elsie  Hill, 
had  never  taken  much  part  in  money  raising.   She  did  do 
the  very  big  thing  of  authorizing  and  signing  herself 
the  always  tremendous  number  of  notes  for  the  head 
quarters,  and  that  was  about  as  big  a  task  as  anybody 
could  want  to  take  upon  her  shoulders.   So  we  just  gave 
up  making  any  attempt  to  do  press  work  on  the  scale 
that  we'd  done  it  in  the  suffrage  campaign.   Because  we 
thought,  well,  the  other  things  were  so  pressing  that  we 
had  to  do,  so  I  know  that  we  didn't  have  any  kind  of  a 
professional  backing  of  anything  like  broadcasting.   Maybe 
some  of  the  local  places  did  it  in  some  of  the  states. 

» 

Fry;   Well,  I  ran  across  a  printed  speech  that  had  been  made 
as  one  of  the  weekly  broadcast  series  by  the  man  who 
was  head  of  United  Press  for  Washington.   And  this  was 
a  very  eloquent  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendments  I  think  he  was  the  husband,  I  am  not  sure, 
of  somebody  in  the  Woman's,  Party. 

Paul i   I  am  sure  these  were  done,  but--as  they  are  done  today, 
we  didn't  do  it  on  any  very  big  scale. 
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PRESIDENTS  HARDING  TO  EISENHOWER 


Franklin  Roosevelt  Administration  Opposed 


Fryi   There  was  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  and 

that  is  about  your  presidential  delegations.   I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  evaluate  for  us  the  value  of  the  presi 
dential  delegations.   You  saw  Coolidge,  and  Harding, 
and  Hoover  each  time  you  had  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
submitted — 

Fault  Well,  we  always  had  it  submitted,  it  was  never  not 
submitted. 

Fry»   And  that  was  when  you  saw  the  presidents,  I  guess. 

Paul:  No,  no.  No,  no.  Of  course,  you  always  tried  to  keep  it 
before  the  presidents  and  we  went  to  all  the  presidents 
excepting  [Franklin]  Roosevelt,  who  wouldn't  receive  us. 

Fry;   He  wouldn't? 

Pault   But  up  to  that  time,  we  never  had  any  difficulty.   Up 
until  Roosevelt's  time. 

Fryi   Did  the  presidents  after  Roosevelt  receive  you? 
Pauli   Yes,  Truman. 
Fry:   And  Eisenhower? 

Pault   Yes,  we  never  had — he  was  the  first  one  who  put  it  in 
his  presidential  message,  you  see. 

Fry:   Well,  how  was  it  that  President  Roosevelt  never  met  with 
a  Woman's  Party  delegation? 

[End  of  Tape  16,  Side  A] 
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Pauli   [While  tape  is  being  turned:   transcribed  from 

interviewer's  notes:]  When  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was 
first  in  Washington,  she  invited  all  the  women's 
organizations  to  the  White  House  except  the  Woman's 
Party. 

We  had  an  extremely  good  state  chairman  in  New 
York,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  who  worked — 

[Tape  16,  Side  B.   Audio  note:   volume  rather  low.] 

Paul:   — for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   But  in  New  York 

the  special  labor  laws  for  women  were  working  a  good 
deal  of  hardship  to  a  great  many  women,  and  so  they 
were  always  coming  to  our  New  York  office  asking  us  to 
go  up  and  testify  for  the  women  because  they  couldn't 
afford  to  go  themselves  and  they  didn't  know  enough  to 
say  what  to  say.   When  women  were  being  laid  off  in 
great  numbers  by  special  labor  laws,  then  the  women 
affected  would  want  to  go  up  and  make  a  protest  at 
Albany.   But  they  wouldn't  go  up  themselves,  because 
they  didn't  know  how  to  do  it  they  thought,  and  would 
come  and  ask  us  to  do  it. 

So  Mrs.  Smith  was  constantly  going  up  to  hearings 
in  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Party  and  having  other  people 
go  with  her,  making  protest  against  these  laws.   And 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  always  appearing  with  the  labor 
leaders  for  these  laws  and  she  began  to  have  a  tremendous 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Woman ' s  Party  while  she 
was  governor's  wife,  because  of  all  this.  When  she 
came  to  Washington,  it  was  transferred  to  us.   She 
just — we  were  just  completely  ignored,  as  though  we 
didn't  count  for  anything,  and  it  wasn't  until  after 
she  was  out  of  the  White  House  and  was  with  the  United 
Nations,  you  know,  that  she  finally  came  out  with  a 
statement  saying  that  she'd  withdrawn  her  opposition  to 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

I  was  there  when  she  did  it,  I  heard  it  from  the 
gallery.   We  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  say  this,  but 
she  did.   And  we  rushed  down  to  the — I  didn't,  but  I 
think  Anita  Pollitzer  was  with  me — and  somebody  else 
rushed  down  to  the  American  mission  at  the  United 
Nations,  to  say,  "Have  you  the  text  of  what  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  just  said?  We  just  heard  her  say,  'I  have 
withdrawn  my  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.'" 
So  we  got  the  original  statement  that  was  given  out  by 
the  American  mission  that  day  quoting  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
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Fault   had  just  said.   So  it  was  years  later  before  she  ever 
withdrew  her  opposition. 


Harding.  Hoover  and  Coolidge 


Paul i  Now  before  Roosevelt  was  Hoover.  Hoover  actually  went 
out  of  his  way  to  support  us  and  that  was  at  the  Repub 
lican  National  Convention  and  I  was  there  so  I  know  about 
that  myself.   That  in  19^4,  this  was;  he  was  no  longer 
President. 

Fry:   What  about  in  1928? 

Pauli   But  in  19*44  he  was  no  longer  President,  but  that  is 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  the  Republican  convention. 
We  already  had  it  in  the  platform  four  years  before, 
and  it  was  a  great  fight  to  see  it  didn't  come  in  a 
second  time.  And  so  we  had  the  actual  support  of 
Hoover  there,  I  remember.   That  is  when  he  wasn't 
President  then. 

But  when  he  was  President  he  asked  us  for  the 
different  things  that  came  up,  for  The  Hague,  for 
instance.   But  we  hadn't  gotten  to  the  point  where  we 
had  enough  members  in  Congress  where  it  was  practical 
to  try  to  print  it  through. 

Fry:    I  have  a  quotation  from  what  Coolidge  said  when  you 
went  to  see  him. 

Pault   What  did  he  say? 

Fry:   This  is  from  a  newspaper  account  in  1972  so  it's  not 
a--but  it  says  that  he  said,  "This  is  something  of  a 
novel  experience  for  me.   I  have  been  engaged  somewhat 
in  legislation  on  the  other  side  in  attempting  to 
protect  women  from  possible  impositions.   But  if  the 
womanhood  of  the  nation  want  a  change,  having  demonstrated 
their  ability  even  before  they  got  the  vote,  I  haven't 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Congress  will  respond  favorably." 
(Meaning  with  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.) 

Paul:  Who  wrote  that,  because  I  think  that  is  about  what  he 
did  say. 

Fry:   I  don't  know  who  wrote  it.  This  was  in  the  Sunday 

issue,  December  3,  1972,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Paul«   It  wasn't  signed? 

Fry:   No.   I  suppose  the  editor  of  this  dug  it  out.   The 

writer  goes  on  to  say,  "That  was  the  promise  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  gave  two  hundred  fashionably  gowned 
women  of  the  National  Woman's  Party." 

Pauli   This  delegation  went  out  to  see  him  in  South  Dakota — 
Fry:   That  was  1923- 

Pauli   I  think  he  was  spending  a  vacation  in  South  Dakota  or 
something  like  that. 

Fry:    Yes,  that  is  what  I  understand. 
Paul;   Seems  to  me  that's  where  we  went. 
Fry:    It  was  in  South  Dakota. 

Paul:  Anyway,  [in  the  ERA  campaign]  we  didn't  emphasize  the 
leadership  of  the  President  the  way  we  had  done  with 
Wilson,  because  there  was—well,  we  had  so  much  to  do  to 
sort  of  get  the  Amendment  idea  off  the  ground,  it  seemed 
to  us,  with  the  women's  organizations.   We  felt  we  had 
to  do  [that]  first,  get  some  little  more  substance  to 
demand  from  the  country,  but  Harding  was — let's  see,  I 
know  the  first  delegation  we  took  to  Harding  [pause]--! 
believe  he  was  always  a  supporter,  but  it's  not  very—and 
I  led  the  delegation,  I  remember,  and  introduced  people 
to  him.   But  we  had  on  our  board  then,  a  woman  from 
Ohio  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  chief  backers  of 
Harding.   Do  you  remember  what  her  name  was?  I'd  have 
to  look  it  up. 

Fry:    No. 

Paul:   And  she  had  constant  access  to  Harding.   Could  always 
arrange  interviews  and  everything  else.   Seemed  to  me 
that,  as  I  remember  it,  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  sort 
of  answers  of  the  same  kind  that  more  or  less  Coolidge 
gave.   "Well,  if  the  women  want  this,  of  course."  And 
this  lady,  whoever  she  was,  asked  him  to  come  up  and 
make  the  main  speech  at  that  photograph  I  showed  you  in 
the  little  report — 1926.*  There  was  a  man  speaking. 


*"The  National  Woman's  Party,  1913-1926."  Pamphlet. 
Senator  Curtis  speaking  at  NWP  headquarters. 
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Fault   It  wasn't  Harding  because  Harding  didn't  show  up. 

Fry:   Was  he  supposed  to  show  up? 

Fault  Yes,  he  was  supposed  to  be  our  main  speaker. 

I  think  there  is  [also]  a  photograph  of  Harding 
in  that  one. 

Pry«   [Checking  pamphlet.]  It  has  a  picture  of  a  delegation 
to  President  Coolidge  at  the  White  House.  And  yes, 
here  is  a  picture  also  of  a  delegation  to  President 
Harding. 

It  says  that  three  deputations  have  been  sent  to 
Coolidge,  including  one  composed  of  New  England  women 
from  his  own  part  of  the  country,  and  a  delegation  of 
wage-earning  women  to  urge  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Paul i  And  what's  it  say  about  the  Harding  one? 

Fry:  It  doesn't.   It's  just  a  caption  under  a  picture. 

Paul «  Doesn't  say  anything  about  it? 

Fry:  No,  he  doesn't  make  it  in  the  text. 

Paul i  Well,  isn't  there  a  delegation  to  him? 

Fryt  Yes. 

Paul:  It  doesn't  say  what  we  were  asking  him? 

Fry:    It  just  says  "Members  of  the  Woman's  Party  appealed 
to  President  Harding. " 

Paul:   Then  it  was  presumably  about  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  over  some  other  topic. 

Fry:   Would  there  have  been  another  topic? 


Taking  Related  Issues  to  the  White  House 

Paul:   Yes,  we  often  went — I  know  we  went  to  Hoover,  for 

instance,  about  the  world  code,  you  know.   [Pause.] 
And  I  know  we  organized  a  delegation  to  Roosevelt  which 
he  did  receive,  but  it  wasn't  a  Woman's  Party  delegation 


Fault   particularly  but  we  got  it  up,  of  repealing  what  they 
call  213.   Do  you  know  what  213  was? 

Fry:   Was  that  one  of  the  NRA  [National  Recovery  Act]  codes? 

Paul:   No,  213  was  the  Economy  Act  put  through  under  Hoover 
trying  to  stave  off  a  depression  by  which  only  one  of 
the  two  spouses  could  be  employed  by  the  federal 
government . 

Fry:   And  if  you  were  married,  one  of  the  spouses  had  to 
resign,  and  it  was  nearly  always  the  wife. 

Paul:   Yes,  that's  it.   It  was  Section  213.   They  called 

themselves  the  213ers.   And  we  helped  very,  very — we 
practically  did  the  whole  campaign  for  those  women,  so 
they  always  say.   And  we  gave  them  an  office  in  our 
headquarters  without  any  charge  and  we  raised  the  money 
and  engaged  an  organizer  for  them  and  one  of  our  officers, 
Mrs.  Hooker,  paid  the  salary,  I  believe,  of  this 
organizer. 

And  then  we  called  up  all  the  women's  organizations 
and  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  they  would  join  in  this 
campaign  to  have  213  repealed.   And  then  we  finally — I 
think  I  was  away  at  this  time—finally  got  an  audience 
with  the  President  for  all  this  combined  group  of  women 
to  President  Roosevelt.   So  I  meant,  we  did  take  up 
other  things  than  just  the  Amendment,  you  see.   Always 
we  took  up  any  crisis  that  was  affecting  women. 

Fry:   What  about  jury  duty,  Alice?  We  haven't  talked  about 
that  and  that  may  be  something  that  you  were  involved 
in  because  I  noticed  Equal  Rights  magazine  would 
sometimes  include  a  map.   The  white  states  were  the 
states  in  which  women  were  still  not  allowed  to  sit  on 
juries,  and  there  was  a  big  discussion- 
Paul:   Well,  of  course,  these  were  all  published  because  they 
were  arguments  for  why  we  needed  the  Amendment. 

Fry:   This  says  that,  "Hearings  have  been  held  also  on  minor 
points  covered  by  the  Amendment,  such  as  equalizing 
citizenship  rights  of  married  men  and  women,  giving 
jury  service  to  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
giving  equal  contract  rights  to  married  women  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  equal  application  as  to 
men  and  women  of  pension  laws"--which  you  mentioned 
to  me--"Through  these  hearings  not  only  has  the  attention 
of  Congress  been  concentrated  upon  the  equal  rights 
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question,  but  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  has 
been  called  to  this  unsettled  problem  still  confronting 
Congress."  Let  me  note  that  this  is  from  this  little 
pamphlet,  "The  National  Woman's  Party,  1913-1926." 

Yes,  was  there  anything  you  wanted  to  ask  about  that? 

Yes.   That  since  you  must  have  been  busy  on  a  lot  of 
these  other  issues,  I  wondered  if  there  were  any  others 
who  were  given  space  in  the  NWP  headquarters.   For 
instance,  the  move  to  get  women  on  juries  or  anything 
like  that.   Let's  see,  I  believe  you  said  you  didn't 
go  into  the  old  Margaret  Sanger  group  of  birth  control. 

No,  we  didn't  take  it  up,  but  we  let  her  have  meetings- 
have  at  least  one  meeting,  maybe  many,  in  the  head 
quarters. 

On  into  the  thirties  it  seemed  that  from  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment — 

Now  in  1928,  you  see,  was  the  first  time — that's  in  the 
twenties,  if  you're  doing  the  twenties—first  time  we 
went  to  an  international  conference.   That  was  the  one 
in  Havana. 

Yes,  and  I  think  you've  talked  about  that. 

I  did,  yes.   Out  of  it  we  got  the  Inter-American 
Commission  created. 


Is  this  right? 
Conference — 


In  1933  there  was  the  Montevideo 


After  it  was  created,  you  see.   Every  five  years  at 
that  time,  they  had  the  Conference  of  American  Republics. 
So  the  next  one,  after  it  was  created,  was  the  one  in 
Montevideo.   And  so  we  got  it  created  in  Cuba,  and  at 
the  first  time  they  met  afterwards,  we  got  to  the 
Montevideo  Treaty. 

How  much  work  was  there  going  on  in  the  Woman's  Party 
between  1928  and  1933  on  that  treaty—especially  on 
the  equal  rights  terms  of  it? 

Well,  our  main  work  was  on  an  equal  rights  treaty  on  all 
subjects,  an  equal  rights  treaty  which  we  were  trying 
to  get  the  women's  organizations'  international  [sections] 
to  endorse.   I  told  you  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women  had  endorsed  it.   And  then  we  presented  it  at 


Paul:   Montevideo  and  I  think  there  were  four  countries  that 
agreed  to  sign  it  at  Montevideo,  but  that  was  not 
enough  to  make  it  very  universal  among  the  American 
republics. 

Fryt   Did  Ernest  Gruening  have  something  to  do  with  that? 
He  was  later  governor  of  Alaska  and  senator. 

Fault   Yes,  and  his  wife  was  on  our  national  board,  Dorothy 
Greuning.   No.   No,  he  didn't.   The  only  time  we  came 
in  contact  with  Senator  Greuning  was — of  course  he 
supported  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when  he  got  to 
our  Senate,  but  when  he  was  a  newspaper  editor — I  guess 
editor,  or  owner,  something  or  other,  up  in  Massachusetts, 
he  aided  us  in  our  suffrage  campaign. 

Fry:  Yes,  I  think  I've  got  that.  Well,  I  had  a  little  note 
here;  I  thought  he  did  something  in  Montevideo.  Maybe 
he  was  covering  the  meeting  or  something. 

Paul:   I  don't  remember  him  at  Montevideo.   He's  the  one  who 
told  me  what  he  did  himself  up  in--I  wouldn't  have 
remembered,  but  he's  writing  his  memoirs  now  and  one  day 
he  told  me  that  in  writing  his  memoirs  he  was  going  to 
put  in  the  letter  that  I  had  written  to  him  thanking 
him  for  his  great  help  on  his  paper  in  the  time  we  were 
working  for  suffrage  up  in  Massachusetts.   Must  have 
been  the  time,  I  guess,  that  we  were  burning  the 
President's  words  on  Boston  Common;  we  were  being 
arrested.   So  he  said,  "Oh,  you  know,  I  did  so  much 
to  help  and  you  wrote  me  this  wonderful  letter  and  I'm 
printing  it  in  my  memoirs."  So  he  told  me  that  not  so 
long  ago. 


THE  WOMEN'S  BUREAU  NEUTRALIZED  VIA  DOROTHY  GREUNING 


Fryt   How  did  his  wife  get  interested  enough  to  be  on  your 
board?  Do  you  know? 

Paul»   She  was  one  of  those  few  women  who  attended  this  very 
historic  gathering  at  Vassar  when  they  had  their 
meeting  in  the  cemetery. 

Fry:   Oh,  and  they  wouldn't  let  the  suffrage  speaker  on  the 
campus?  Was  that  a  suffrage  speaker? 

Paul;   Yes.   They  invited  three  distinguished  women  in  the 

suffrage  movement,  and  Inez  Milholland  was  getting  up 
the  meeting.  And  the  president  sent  for  her  and  said 
the  board  of  trustees  was  not  willing  to  have  this 
meeting  at  Vassar.   And  so  the  women  who  were  interested 
in  the  meeting,  including  Dorothy  Day — Dorothy  Greuning-- 
decided  to  hold  it  next  door,  which  was  in  the  graveyard, 
So  they  all  went  out  and  hopped  over  the  wall--I  guess 
you  know  this  tale  because  it's  so  famous—and  how  they 
got  the  three  speakers  out  there,  I  don't  know,  but  the 
speakers  came  anyway.   [Laughter.]  And  the  whole 
meeting  was  held  over  there  in  the  graveyard.   It  was 
very  convenient,  it  was  right  next  door.   Then  they 
apparently,  somehow  or  other,  hopped  back  or  walked 
around  the  wall  or  went  in  the  entrance,  I  don't  know 
how,  but  they  had  the  meeting  anyway. 

And  she  has  been  a  very  ardent  suffragist  all 
these  years. 

Fryi   Was  she  active  in  your  suffrage  campaign? 

Fault   She  may  have  been,  but  I  don't  know  her.   I  mean,  I 

don't  know—of  course,  I  don'tknow  when  she  married  Mr. 
Greuning.   If  she  was  his  wife  by  any  chance  when  he 
was  up  in  Boston,  I  suppose  she  was  perhaps  encouraging 
him.   I  never  even  knew  any  of  this  until  Consuelo  came 


Paul:   along  and  somehow  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  in 
this  Vassar  meeting. 

Fry:    Consuelo  Reyes?  That's  where  I  found  out  about  it 

too,  from  Consuelo  and  her  audio-visual  story  of  the 
history  of  suffrage.   In  the  thirties — 

Paul*   Just  to  continue  that — so  when  I  learned  that  she  had 

been  in  that  meeting,  we  got  in  touch  with  her  from  the 
headquarters  right  away  and  got  to  know  her  and  found 
out  what  a  champion  she  was  and  had  been  all  her  life. 
And  I  asked  her  to  start  in  and  help  us  now,  and  she 
agreed  right  away  and  went  on  our  board. 

Fry:   What  position  was  her  husband  in  at  that  point? 

Paul:   I  guess  he  was  still  senator.   And  she  went  on  the 

board.   She  took  it  very  seriously,  and  the  thing  that 
she  took  up  immediately  was  to  try  to  get  the  Women's 
Bureau  from  continuing  to  stab  us  in  the  back.   The 
first  thing  she  did  was  to  call  me  and  say,  "I  have,  I 
think,  gotten  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  to  the  point  where 
she  will  no  longer  continue  the  Women's  Bureau  policy  of 
opposing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   And  I  want  you  to 
come  up  and  have  tea  with  her."  And  she  said,  "I'm 
having  nobody  but  you  because  I  don't  want  to  get  it 
complicated  by  lots  of  people  talking  and  she's  agreed 
to  come  on  condition  that  there's  nobody  else." 

And  when  I  was  calling  a  taxi  to  get  ready  to  go , 
I  remember — I  can't  think  of  who  the  people  were,  but 
certainly  great  alarmists- -and  they  said,  "It's 
absolutely  unsafe  for  you  to  go  up  through  Rock  Creek 
Park  all  by  yourself  in  a  taxi.   You  may  never  come 
back."  They  said,  "You  don't  understand  the  terrific 
opposition  there  is  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  and  all  the  people  in  that  field."  And  so  one 
person  who  was  there  said,  "You  simply  can't  allow  it. 
You  can't  get  in  that  taxi  alone  and  go;  it  will  just 
look  like  some  ordinary  accident,  but  you  will  never 
be  seen  again. " 

Fryt   My  goodness. 

Paul:   So  one  of  the  people  who  was  there  and  the  only  one 

I  remember  who  was  there  at  the  headquarters,  finally 
said,  "Well,  then,  if  you're  determined  to  go," — I  just 
said,  "I  have  to  go.   There  is  no  question  at  all  that 
I  certainly  have  to  go  to  that  meeting.  Nobody  here 
seems  to  have  a  car.   The  only  way  I  can  get  there  is 
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Paul i   to  go  in  a  taxi  and  I  can't  tell  what  the  taxi  man  may 
do,  I'm  sure,  but  I  don't  see  any  other  way  to  get 
there . " 

So  then  one  person  spoke  up  and  said,  "Well,  if 
you're  so  determined  to  go,  then  I'm  going  to  go  in 
that  taxi  with  you."  And  they  were  really  most  extra 
ordinarily  serious  about  this  idea. 

And  that  was  Margie  Leonard,  who  was  our  Massa 
chusetts  chairman.  How  she  happened  to  be  there  at 
that  moment,  I  don't  know.   I  think  it  was  she.   But 
anyway,  I  remember  that  when  we  got  to  Mrs.  Greuning's — 
I  knew  Mrs.  Greuning  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  anything 
like  this.  But  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  Women's 
Bureau,  about  this  terrible  Esther  Peterson,  that  they 
all  considered  so  terrible  that  she  would  do  anything 
she  could  in  opposition  to  our  Amendment  campaign.   So 
anyway,  when  we  got  to  Mrs.  Greuning's,  and  went  in 
safely — nothing  happening  to  us  [laughing] — and  kept  the 
taxi  man  to  take  us  home  again.   (I  think  it  was  that 
way.)  Mrs.  Greuning  was  lovely  beyond  words,  a  beautiful 
hostess,  had  a  beautiful  tea,  and—but  she  was  very 
concerned  about  what  to  do  with  [laughing]  poor  Miss 
Leonard.  And  Miss  Leonard  was  quite  an  important  person 
and  used  to  being  treated  with  great  respect,  because 
you  know  she  was  about  the  only  woman  in  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  the  legal  department, 
and  had  been  there  ever  since  she  graduated  from  the 
law  school.   So  she  was  used  to  being  treated  with 
great  respect  and  so  on. 

So  Mrs.  Greuning,  having  promised  Mrs.  Peterson 
nobody  would  be  in  the  room  but  Mrs.  Peterson,  Mrs. 
Greuning  and  myself,  she  said,  "Now,  I  think  that  you 
had  better  stay  here. " 

Fry i   Speaking  to  whom? 

Paul i   To  Miss  Leonard.   "And  because  Mrs.  Peterson  wants  this 
to  be  a  very  private  interview  where  she  is  going  to 
possibly  state  that  she  will  no  longer  oppose  the 
Amendment."  So  I  couldn't  see  anything  objectionable 
at  all  to  what  she  said,  but  it  seems  that  they  had  a 
kitchen,  with  somebody  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the 
dinner  at  that  moment,  and  they  sort  of  placed  her  in  a 
little  kind  of  a  hall  outside  of  it.   So  she  was  prac 
tically  being  consigned  to  the  kitchen,  because  there 
wasn't  very  much  but  the  kitchen  and  this  little  ante 
place. 
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Paul i       At  all  events,  it  appeared  that  she  was  somehow  or 
other  seated  in  the  kitchen.   And  [laughing]  up  to  this 
day,  whenever  we  talk  about  that  interview,  she  says, 
"Yes  indeed,  that  person  who  put  me  in  the  kitchen" — 
[laughter].   And  evidently  the  person  in  the  kitchen 
wasn't  very  welcoming,  and  probably  nobody  is  very 
welcoming  to  somebody  coming  into  their  kitchen.   But 
she's  always  had  a  great  grievance  against  Mrs. — a 
personal  one  [laughing] — against  poor  Mrs.  Greuning, 
who  had  the  best  motives  in  the  world. 

So  then  Mrs,  Peterson  did  come,  and  she  said,  and 
I  know  that  she  said  this,  that  she  would  never  again 
participate  in  any  [pause]  active  opposition  to  the 
Amendment.   I  don't  think  that  she  said  that  she  would 
support  it.   But  she  said,  "I  have  written  against  it 
and  spoken  against  it  and  debated  against  it,  but  I've 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  do  so  in  the  future."   So  of 
course,  it  was  a  big  step,  I  guess. 

Fry:    So  they  were  neutralized  at  that  point? 

Paul:  And  that  was  a  very  little  while  ago,  you  know,  while 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  still  down  at  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Fry:   Yes,  that  would  have  been  fairly  recently  if  it  was 
when  Greuning  was  a  senator. 

Paul:   But  I  mean  Mrs.  Peterson  was  by  that  time  assistant 

secretary  of  labor  as  well  as  being  head  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  and  she  remained  there,  I  think,  until  Nixon 
came  in.   And  it  was  Nixon,  I  think,  who  appointed 
Mrs.  Koontz,  the  Negro  woman.   Nixon  came  in  in  1969» 
didn't  he?  I  think  he  won  in  1968,  and  so  by  1970 
probably  he'd  gotten  Mrs.  Koontz  in  probably.   So  it 
must  have  been  around  1970,  I  suppose.   That  would  be 
about  two  years  ago. 

Fry:  When  this  happened  with  Mrs.  Peterson? 

Paul:  Yes. 

Fry:  It  was  right  at  the  end  of  her  tenure  then. 

Paul:  Yes,  it  was  very  recent. 

And  then  Mrs.  Koontz  came  in,  and  she  continued 
really  the  same  opposition  of  Mrs.  Peterson,  the  historic 
opposition.   And  it  wasn't  until  a  new  secretary  of  labor 
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Paul i  was  appointed — I  think  his  name  was  Hodgson  [James  D. , 
appointed  June  10,  1970],  but  I'm  not  sure  about  that-- 
and  Mr.  Hodgson,  almost  the  first  thing  he  stated  was 
his  support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment — publicly 
stated  it.  And  thereupon  Mrs.  Koontz  came  out  for  the 
Amendment.   But  prior  to  that  she  had  been  continuing 
the  opposition. 

Fry»   Had  you  sent  a  delegation  to  see  the  new  secretary  of 
labor? 

Paul i   No.  He  did  it  right  away.   I  think  Hodgson  is  no 

longer  there,  if  I  remember  it  rightly.   Is  there  a  new 
one  since? 

Fry i   Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  fill  that  name  in.  [Peter  J. 
Brennan]  I'll  check  on  the  Hodgson  name,  too. 

Paul«   And  there's  a  new  woman  appointed.   So  you  know  who 

she  is?  I  don't  know  who  she  is,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Koontz 

Fry i   No,  I  don't.   How  is  she  toward  the  ERA? 

Paul i  Well,  you  see,  all  that  has  happened  in  the  time  since 
I've  sort  of  been  out  of  it  for  a  year.  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  even  know  who  she  is. 

Fryi    I'm  about  to  change  the  subject.   [Laughing.]  If  you 
have  anything  else  to  say  on-- 

Pauli   I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you  would  excuse  me  a  moment, 
I'll  go  and  see  Mrs.  Dolly  [housekeeper].   And  maybe 
now  you  can  take  your  orange. 

[Tape  off.] 
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THE  WOMAN'S  PARTY  IN  THE  1930S 


Inequalities  of  the  Depression 

Fry:   As  I  was  going  through  the  Equal  Rights  magazine  in 
the  thirties,  the  thing  that  hit  me  as  an  impression 
was  that  there  was  a  general  slowing  down  of  the 
movement.   Now  is  this  a  true  impression  or  is  it 
just  one  that  one  gets  from  reading  the  Equal  Rights 
magazine?  There  were  so  many  difficulties  involved  in 
fighting  these  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  laws,  all 
these  things  that  were  against  women,  that  it  seemed 
to  sap  a  lot  of  the  vitality  of  the  movement. 

Paul:   I  don't  think  it  did.   [Pause.]  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
that  it  did.   Of  course,  I  wasn't  in  it  so  very  much 
myself,  as  I  had  been  in  the  suffrage  campaign,  so  I 
wasn't—and  each  new  chairman,  I  think  made  her  partic 
ular  contribution  the  sort  of  thing  that  she  could  do 
the  best.   And  I  thought  it  was  a  very  wholesome  growth. 
All  of  those  of  us  who  worked  so  hard  in  the  suffrage 
campaign,  as  I  told  you,  deliberately  tried  to  get 
another  generation  to  take  on  this  one.   And  they 
didn't  take  it  on  as  much  as  we  had  believed  they  would. 

I  thought  the  thing  that  we  basically  tried  to  do 
was  to  get  the  women  of  the  country  [aware] .   You  see , 
in  the  suffrage  campaign  there  [had  been]  more  lethargy 
and  indifference  and  so  on  in  the  part  of  women,  but  we 
didn't  have  people  actively  going  to  legislatures  and 
getting  measures  through  prohibiting  women  to  vote  and 
so  on.   Here  [in  the  equal  rights  campaign]  we  were 
having  the  whole  labor  movement,  almost,  guiding  the 
woman  movement.   And  of  course,  the  Labor  Department 
was  an  expression  of  it.   Here  was  a  Labor  Department 
with  a  woman  movement  as  only  a  subsidiary  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  instead  of  having  an  Equality  for  Women 
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Fault   Department,  a  women's  department,  we  had  it  as  just  a 

little  sub  of  the  Labor  Department.   And  so  the  problem 
we  had  was  so  completely  different  from  the  voting 
problem. 

And  here  we  have,  as  you  say,  minimum  wage  laws 
for  women,  all  kinds  of  things  being  enacted,  through 
the  power  of  the  labor  vote,  and  it  all  had  to  be 
f dealt  with] — and  it  was  different  in  different  states. 
It  was  certainly  a  hard  thing  to  do.  And  it  seems  to 
me,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  now  but  that  the 
thought  of  the  country  is  for  equality  for  women  in 
industry  and  in  earning  a  livelihood  and  so  on.  All 
these  fields  that,  a  short  time  ago,  the  whole  thought 
of  the  country  was  on  the  other  side.   So  I  think  it's 
really  been  a  very  great  achievement. 

Fry:   Certainly  when  one  reads  these  articles  from  the 

thirties,  you  can  see  this  big,  big  difference.  That 
then  women  were  losing  their  jobs  because  of  the  enact 
ment  of  minimum  wage  laws  that  applied  only  to  women. 

Fault   Yes,  of  course. 

Fryt   And,  as  you  say,  this  appeared  to  be  true  in  many 

states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  was  at  least 
tried.   (I  haven't  followed  it  through  to  see  if  they 
got  one. ) 

Paul i  Now  each  of  our  chairmen  was  so  different,  and  each 

one,  I  think,  played  a  big  part  in  making  this  change, 
and  the  thing  that  united  all  the  group—it  was  a  very 
little  group,  but  it  was  ("laughing]  all  of  one  opinion 
on  this  subject  anyway.   That  group  didn't  perhaps  get 
any  bigger  numerically,  but  the  people  who  came  to  that 
opinion  increased  and  increased  and  increased,  until  now 
certainly  the  vast  majority  of  women,  I  would  think, 
are  today  of  the  same  point  of  view  that  we  had  when  we 
started  this  whole  crusade  in  1923. 


Christian  Science  Church  Help 

Fry«  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  chairmen  was  Mrs.  Steven  Pell 
of  New  York  for  a  while  at  least.  Sarah  Thompson  Pell, 
from  1936  to  1939. 

Paul i   She  was  extremely  good. 
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Fry:   This  is  in  1937,  and  Anita  Pollitzer  at  that  time  was 
a  vice-chairman  with  Gail  Laughlin.   The  thing  that — 

Paul:   One  thing  for  instance — as  I  told  you,  when  we  came  up 
before  the  Business  and  Professional  [Women's  Clubs], 
(and  I  say  her  name  was  Dorothy  Schuler  [?]  but  it 
might  not  have  been,  but  you  can  easily  find  out  what 
it  was.   It's  my  impression  that's  what  it  was.)   But 
when  she  got  up  to  speak  and  made  this  speech  [for 
debating  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment] — against  the  whole 
board  and  against  the  whole  administration  in  Washington 
that  was  headed  by  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  and  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau—we  asked  her 
afterwards  how  this  all  happened,  how  could  she  have  done 
this  thing.   What  made  her  do  it?  It  was  wonderful  for 
us  but  we  were  so  unaware  of  her  support.   And  we  dis 
covered  that  she  was  a  Christian  Scientist  and  that  they 
all  have  teachers — do  you  know  anything  about  Christian 
Science? 

Fry:   Not  much. 

Paul:   Well,  their  system  is  to  have  teachers  who  are  accredited 
by  the  church,  and  there  are  only  a  few  in  the  country. 
I  think  there  are  about  thirty  in  the  United  States*  and 
maybe  about  thirty  more  all  over  the  world.   My  sister- 
in-law  is  one  of  them.   That's  the  reason  I  know  a  little 
bit  about  it.   So  any  person  who  is  really  an  ardent 
Christian  Scientist  always  enrolls  in  one  of  these 
classes  and  then  they  give  them  some  kind  of  recognition 
as  having  been  a  student  with  an  accredited  teacher. 
Well,  Mrs.  Pell  was  an  extremely  devout  Christian 
Scientist,  a  very,  very,  very,  devout  Christian  Scientist. 

So  she  had  a  teacher--she  enrolled  in  one  of  these 
classes—and  his  name  was  Mr.  Heitman  and  she  made  him 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  Woman's  Party  and  went  to  him 
when  we  asked  her  to  be  national  chairman.   (She  told  me 
all  this  herself.)  And  she  said  she  wouldn't  become 
national  chairman  unless  he  thought  it  was  the  right 
thing  for  her  to  do,  and  he  looked  into  the  whole 
matter  and  he  strongly  urged  her  to  do  it.  And  then 
when  there  was  a  question,  should  she  run  for  a  second 
term,  he  strongly  advised  her  to  do  this.   So  we  learned 
from  Mrs.  Pell  that  this  mysterious  Miss  Schuler,  who 


*There  are  over  a  hundred  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
more  than  that  all  over  the  world. --Donald  D.  Paul. 


Paul«   got  up  and  made  this  great  defense,  was  one  of  her 
fellow  students  under  Mr.  Heitman.   So  she  had  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  by  Mr.  Heitman  in  the  importance 
of  the  equality-for-women  movement.  Naturally,  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  a  woman,  you  see,  who  founded  that 
church. 

And  so  then,  when  I  went  down  in  19^2,  I  guess  it 
was,  to  become  the  national  chairman  when  the  war  was 
over  and  (I  told  you  when  nobody  would  want  to  take  it 
and  I  was  elected  in  Philadelphia)  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  was  to  begin  to  see  if  I  could  get  some 
newspaper  support  because  we  never  had  an  editorial 
support  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  since  we  intro 
duced  it — of  any  importance,  maybe  little  papers,  but 
no  big  papers.  And  I  went  down  to  the  office  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  see  if  they  wouldn't  take 
;he  lead. (This  was  before  Mrs.  Pell  came  along,  a  long 
time  before  Mrs.  Pell,  I  think.   I  have  forgotten  just 
when  Mrs.  Pell  was  chairman.*  At  all  events,  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference.) 

When  I  talked  to  the  man  in  the  office,  he  said  he 
knew  all  about  this,  he  said,  "because  I've  talked  so 
much  to  Mrs.  [Perle]  Mesta" — Mrs.  Mesta,  you  know,  is  a 
great  Christian  Scientist—and  he  said,  "Mrs.  Mesta 's 
told  me  so  much  about  this  and  about  the  Woman's  Party. 
And  I  am  all  for  your  Amendment,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  about  bringing  it  up  with  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Monitor,  putting  in  an  editorial  for  you." 

[End  of  Tape  16,  Side  B] 
[Tape  17,  Side  A] 

Paul i   And  he  said,  "Well,  I'll  just  write  up  to  Mr.  Canham 
the  editor."  You  know  who  Mr.  Erwin  Canham  was,  I 
guess;  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor-- 

Fry«   Yes. 

Pauli   So  he  said,  "I'll  write  to  Mr.  Canham."  He  called  me  up 
and  said,  "You  know,  I  find  Mr.  Canham  is  even  more 
enthusiastic  about  this  than  I  am.  And  he  says  he'll 


*Sarah  Thompson  Pell  was  chairman  1936-1939. 
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Pauli   take  it  up  with  the  national  board,  and  they  will _ decide 
whether  or  not  the  Monitor  should  come  out  for  this. 
And  there  is  no  use  in  your  going  up  because  Mr.  Canham 
is  going  to  present  it  to  them  himself."  He  said,  "I 
think  that's  the  best  thing  to  do." 

So  then  he  telephoned  again  and  said,  "Mr.  Canham 
says  that  he  presented  it  to  the  board.   He  £had] 
found  on  the  board,  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Heitman  and  that  Mr.  Heitman  [had] 
said,  'Well,  I  will  propose  this  and  get  the  endorsement 
of  the  Christian  Science  board.'"  And  so  then  he  called 
me  again,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Heitman  has  presented  it. 
He's  gotten  the  national  board  of  governors"--or  whatever 
they  call  it  in  that  church,  board  of  trustees,  maybe*-- 
"and  they  have  voted  upon  Mr.  Heitman 's  recommendation 
unanimously  to  support  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  And 
they  directed  Mr.  Canham  to  have  an  editorial  to  that 
effect."   So  you  see,  when  you  think  of  what  one  person, 
Mrs.  Pell,  did,  these  are  far-reaching  things  that  have 
maybe  affected,  enormously  affected,  the  final  result. 

Fry:   And  at  the  time  they  appear  to  be  little  things,  but — 

Paul:  So  I  mean,  each  chairman  has  been  doing  the  thing  that 
maybe  has  had  enormous  results,  but  each  one  in  a  more 
or  less  different  field. 


*Board  of  directors. — Donald  Paul. 
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THE  ERA  ENTERS  CONGRESS 


First  Times  Out  of  Committee 


Fryi   I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  legislation  in  the  thirties 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  because  there  were  some 
important  milestones,  it  looks  like. 

Fault   All  right. 

Fryi   On  January  3,  1935i  this  chronology  says  that  it  was 
introduced  in  the  House  as  Resolution  number  one  by 
Representative  Lewis  Ludlow  of  Indiana  and  it  was  the 
first  favorable  action  ever  taken  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  the  House,  or  of  either  house,  according 
to  this. 

Paul i  Now  there's  one  whole  issue  that  I  noticed  in  that  pile 
[of  Equal  Rights  magazines]  that  I  gave  to  you.   The 
heading  was — this  was  the  House  now? 

Fryi    Yes. 

Pauli  And  I  think  it  was  the  year  the  Republicans  came  in  and 
we  didn't  have  Mr.  [Imanuel]  Celler's  opposition—What 
are  you  doing  over  there? 

Fry«    I'm  just  writing  on  the  tape,  labelling  it.   Go  ahead. 

Fault  Well,  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important  issue,  and 
I  would  get  it  out  if  I  were  you.   And  I  know  I  put  it 
over  there,  so  it  must  be  in  yours. 

Yes,  that  was  a  big  day  when  we  got  it  in  the  House. 

Fryi   [Searching.]  Well,  there's  nothing  between  December  of 
and  March  of  1935  in  these. 
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Fault   I  remember  [1947]  because  Anita  Pollitzer  was  elected 
[chairman  of  WP]  and  some  people  didn't  want  her;  it 
appeared  to  be  because  she  was  Jewish,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out.   So  we  had  a  very  terrible  time — 


Fry:    Because  the  mail  ballot  that  you'd  had  was  not  con 
sidered  legal,  was  that  it?  Was  that  the  grounds  that 
they  challenged  you  on? 

Paul i   No.   I  don't  of  course  know  what  the  reason  was  that 
they  were  so  determined  she  shouldn't  be  chairman. 

Fry«  I  read  about  that  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine.  That 
was  the  contested  Woman's  Party  election  that  finally 
had  to  go  to  court. 

Paul:   So  anyway,  I  stayed  on — well,  I  was  no  longer  chairman 
because  she'd  already  been  elected,  and  I  had  voted  for 
her  and—when  we  get  to  that  I  can  tell  you  more  about 
it. 

But  at  all  events  I  think  I  was  still  in  Washington, 
either  as  chairman  or  being  there  to  help  Anita  in  the 
troubles  that  had  developed,  when  we  got  that  report 
from  the  House,  is  what  I'm  talking  about.   So  I  didn't 
think  it  could  have  been  1936  [1935]. 

Fry:    In  1945  it  was  reported  out  from  the  full  House  Judiciary 
on  July  12,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  "do  pass" — 

Paul:   19*4-5?  That's  what  I  thought. 

Fry:   But  1935  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  reported  out 

from  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Paul:   Well,  that  didn't  make  so  much  difference.   It  was 

getting  [it  out  of  the  whole]  Judiciary  itself,  getting 
it  out  before  the  House.  And  I  think  that  was  the  year 
the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the  Committee — 

Fry:    In  1945? 

Fault  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  1945,  but  I  think  that 
whenever  they  reported  it  out,  it  was  because  of  Republi 
can  control.*  They  took  it  away  from  [Emanuel]  Celler 


*Republicans  won  control  of  both  houses  in  the  1946 
elections,  for  the  '47- '48  session. 
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Fault   [who  consistently  opposed  the  ERA].   See,  he  couldn't 
be  chairman  because  the  Republicans  took  over.  And  I 
think  I  was  no  longer  chairman  [of  WP]  in  19^5-   I  don't 
think  I  was  still  chairman,  but  I  think  I  was  there 
helping  Anita.   I  think.   Because  19^5  was  the  year  we 
got  it  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Fryi   And  you  may  have  been  there? 

Paul:   I  know  I  was  in  Washington  when  we  got  it  in  the  Charter, 
Anita  went  out  for  the  Woman's  Party  (I  think  as  chair 
man,  but  I  know  she  went  in  whatever  capacity)  to  San 
Francisco. 

Now  take  another  cup;  it's  nice  and  hot.   I'm 
taking  this  to  keep  me  up  as  long  as  you  need  me. 

Fry»   I'm  sure  I'll  fold  long  before  you  do. 

Well,  what  about  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee? 
It  was  reported,  without  recommendation  but  it  did 
report  it  out,  in  March  of  1938,  with  a  nine-to-nine 
vote. 

Paul i  Nineteen  thirty-eight?  I  know  when  they  reported  it 

out  all  right.  And  it  was  under  [Frederick]  Van  Nuysj* 
he  was  chairman.  And  the  next  year  it  was  reported  out 
in  its  new  form,  whatever  the  next  year  [of  getting  to 
the  floor]  was  after  the  first  year.  And  I  thought  it 
was  about  19^3 — 

Fry:   Nineteen  forty-one  the  subcommittee  reported  it  out  and 
then  in  May — 

Paul:  Which  are  you  reading?  [Dora]  Ogle's  [chronology]? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:  Well,  as  I  say,  I'm  never  sure  about  her. 

Fry:   That  does  go  right  along  with  your  memory,  however. 

Then  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  it  out  on 
May  11,  of  19^2,  a  favorable  report. 


•Senate  term  1933-39. 
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Paul:  And  when  was  the  next  one? 

Fry:  After  that? 

Paul:  Of  the  whole  committee. 

Fry:  Nineteen  forty-  three. 

Paul:   Yes,  I  think  that's  the  [Senator  Warren  R.]  Austin  one 
that  I  told  you  about  [when  we  had  its  new  wording  in 
the  bill].   You  know,  where  I  told  you  he  said  he  would 
report  it  if  we  got  the  signature  of  every  women's 
organization.   I  think  then  for  some  reason  I  stopped. 

But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  we  did  get  the  report 
signed.   We  got  a  recommendation  of  one  page  on  which 
every  organization  signed  its  name,  to  supporting  this 
version.   It  went  through  [the  Senate]  in  1970s  and  it 
was  reported  favorably  that  year  [19^3]  by  Austin. 

Fry.    Yes,  and  that's  exactly  what  she  says  here.   The  new 
wording  of  "equality  of  rights  under  the  law"-- 

Paul:   Yes,  it  was  1943,  wasn't  it? 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:   That's  what  I  thought. 

Fry:   May  28.   And  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  about 
three  weeks  later,  reported  it  out  unanimously. 

Paul:  What  about  the  full  [committee]? 

Fry:   Nope.   I  don't  see  anything  else  in  19^3,  Alice. 

Paul:   You  mean  the  House  didn't  do  it  in  19^3?  When  did  the 
House  do  it  next,  after 


Fry:   In  19^5.  "the  first  favorable  report  ever  made  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee"  was  made  in 


Paul«  All  right,  then  we'd  better  look  up  19^5.   I'll  look  it 
up  when  I've  finished  my  tea.  Because  I  remember  what 
it  looked  like  on  the  front  [cover]. 

Fry:   It's  in  these  that  I  brought  over  from  Anita  Pollitzer's, 
Shall  I  read  it? 

Paul:   Yes,  that's  the  one  that  I  just  saw  over  there;  you  must 
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Fault   have  seen  it  too  when  you  looked  through  those. 

Fryt   No,  I  didn't  get  up  to  19^5.  This  is  an  article  in 
Equal  Rights,  volume  31.  number  4,  July  and  August, 
by  Amelia  Himes  Walker,  the  lobby  chairman  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party. 

Paul»   You  know,  she  was  our  national  chairman  once.   She  was 
with  us  and  went  to  prison  with  us  in  the  suffrage 
campaign. 

Fryt   The  page  next  to  this  of  the  previous  issue,  they 

announce  that  the  executive  committee  postponed  a  con 
vention  due  to  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Paul i  Well,  Truman  took  over,  [pause]  so  I  don't  see  where  the 
Republicans  would  have  come  in.   [Pause.]  Does  it  say 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  then? 

Fry i   Representative  Fad jo  Cravens,  a  Democrat  of  Arkansas — 
Fault   Oh,  yes. 

Fryt   — made  the  report  on  behalf  of  the  House  Judiciary. 
(It  doesn't  say  he  was  chairman.) 

Fault   Yes,  now  I  remember.   But  it  must  have  been  a  later 

one  when  the  Republicans  came  in.   Because  of  course, 
he  was  a  very  prominent  Democrat.   I  was  there  at  that 
time  that  report  was  made. 

I  remember  perfectly.   It  was  made  in  about  three 
minutes  and  Mrs.  [Cecil  Norton]  Broy  and  I  were,  I  think, 
the  only  people  who  went  over  for  it.  We  knew  it  was 
going  to  come  up,  and  we  went  there  to  be  there  and  hear 
all  the  discussion  and  everything  else  that  we  could. 
There  were  very  few  people  in  the  room,  and  we  sat  down 
more  or  less  outside  where  we  were  supposed  to  sit. 

And  suddenly  we  learned,  I  suppose  from  Mr.  Cravens, 
who  was  a  very,  very  good  friend  of  our  cause,  that  it 
was  through.  And  we  said,  "But  we've  been  here  waiting 
for  it,  we  didn't  know  it  had  even  come  up." 

And  he  said,  "Oh,  yes.   We  don't  do  things  very 
slowly.  We  did  it  right  away."  So  it  was  about  as 
undramatic  a  meeting  as  you  could  go  to.  We  never  even 
heard  a  word  said  or  saw  anybody  get  up,  or  saw  anything. 
How  they  ever  did  it  in  about  one  minute,  I  don't  know. 
But  I  suppose  it  was  the  power  of  Mr.  Cravens.  And  you 
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see,  if  it  was  after  the  death  of  Roosevelt  (it  says 
so  —  what  you  just  read  me)  we  would  have  had,  our 
greatest  opposition  was  removed. 


Paul: 


Fry:    I  wondered  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  ^ 

Committee  made  a  long  statement  about  it,  I  believe. 

Paul:   And  who  signed  it,  did  Mr.  Cravens  sign  it? 

Fry:   Yes,  Amelia  Walker  says  that  Cravens  was  the  person  who 
made  the  report  "on  behalf  of  the  Committee,"  and  I 
guess  the  .Committee  then  signed  this  report.   But  it's 
a  very  long  statement. 

Paul:   It  probably  gives  the  history  up  to  that  time. 

Fry:   Not  particularly-- 

Paul:   What  was  the  next  time  on  that  list? 

Fry:    —  the  Committee  report  mentions  the  19^  platform 

support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  it  quotes 
the  party  platforms. 

Paul:  Oh,  yes.   This  was  the  next  year. 

Fry:  No,  this  was  the  platforms  of  the  year  before. 

Paul:  That's  what  I  say,  and  this  was  the  next  year. 

Fry:  That's  right-  - 

Paul:  So  evidently  it  was  the  platform  that  got  it. 

Well  now  look  here,  when  was  the  next  time?  I 
think  it  came  up  a  second  time  when  the  Republicans 
came  in. 

Fry:   Yes,  the  next  time  was  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.   The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  John  Marshall 
Robison  with  102  co-sponsors  and  had  a  hearing  in  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  with  a  favorable  report  on  May 
of  19^-8.  That  was  when  both  houses  were  Republican. 

Paul:  That's  it,  then. 

Fry:   And  also,  a  favorable  report  from  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.   So  both  of  those  voted  it  out  favorably,  but 
there  was  no  vote  taken  on  the  floor. 
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Paul«   I  know. 

Fry»   The  first  vote  had  been  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  19^6,  July  19. 

Paul i  Oh,  yes.   That's  right.  We  got  a  majority. 
Fry i   It  was  thirty-eight  to  thirty-five.   You  got  a  majority- 
Paul  i  We  got  a  majority,  but  we  didn't  get  a  two-thirds.  What 
year  was  that?  Nineteen  thirty-six?  Or  1946? 

Fry:   Nineteen  forty-six. 

Paul i   It  had  to  be  19^6  because  it  was  after  we  put  it  in 
the  Republican  platform. 


Fryi   July  of 

Paul i   Yes,  I  remember  that  vividly.   [Long  pause.] 

The  Turning  Point--! 9*4-0 


Fault   I  wish  that  perhaps  now  women  could  have  a  more  respect 
ful,  if  you  had  more  repect  for  the  campaign  for  the 
equality  for  women  and  for  the  women  who  took  part  in 
it.   Because  when  I  came  along  from  England  as  just  a 
young  college  student,  I  had  never  heard  of  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  only  vaguely  of  the  name 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony.   Just  it  was  a  name  I  knew  I'd 
heard,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  her. 

And  I  only  knew  about  Lucretia  Mott  because  her 
painting  was  up  in  the  head  place  of  honor  in  the 
collection  hall  where  we  met  every  morning.   All  the 
students  met  and  every  day  I  looked  up  at  Lucretia 
Mott,  and  we  had  a  fellowship  that  was  called  the 
Lucretia  Mott  Fellowship.   And  that  was  because  she  was 
a  Quaker,  and  they  had  preserved  her  name.   But  in  the 
woman  movement,  I  didn't  know  she  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  woman  movement. 

Fry«   It's  hard  to  think  of  you  not  knowing  that  at  one  time, 
Alice.   [Laughing.] 

Paul i   But  I  meant,  nobody  knew  it.   Nobody  who  had  just  an 
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Paul:   ordinary  college  education  had  ever  been  told  a  thing 

about  these  or  ever  heard  of  it.   And  the  woman  movement 
wasn't  enough  developed  so  that  people  were  talking 
about  the  generation  before  them.   They  were  just  tiny 
little  groups  of  women  meeting  together,  talking  about 
how  could  they  get  a  few  signatures  to  a  little  petition 
and  so  on,  when  I  went  to  these  meetings. 

So  then  I  really  think  that  by  encouraging  one  of 
our  members  to  start  a  [postage]  stamp — a  Susan  B. 
Anthony  stamp  and  things  like  that,  and  having  pageants-- 
we  had  one  great  pageant  in  Washington  put  on  by  Hazel 
McKaye  on  the  life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony:  this  was  the 
time  that  we  were  trying  to  get  people  to  follow  the 
old  Amendment.   We  thought  if  we  could  identify  it  in 
any  way  in  their  minds  with  some  heroic  woman  who  had 
been  outstanding,  it  would  help. 

Fry:    Today  they  call  that  consciousness-raising — 

Paul:   Do  they? 

Fry:    Of  women  about  women. 

Paul:   Is  that  so?  I  didn't  know  it.   At  all  events  it  cer 
tainly  has  been — and  then  we  started  having  meetings 
every  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  the  capital,  and 
birthdays  of  Lucretia  Mott  once  in  a  while,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  once  in  a  while.   And  then  we  started 
having  meetings,  general  meetings  in  the  capital  in 
Statuary  Hall,  for  instance,  on  the  death  of  Inez 
Milholland  and  we  started  out  to  make  Inez  Milholland 
known  and  revered.   So  that's  one--I  think  when  you 
think  of  this  period,  not  only  did  it--as  you  can  see 
very  easily — in  a  very  short  time,  change  the  feeling 
of  people  toward  accepting  an  amendment  to  the  Con 
stitution. 

• 

I  think  the  turning  point  was  in  19^0  when  for  the 
first  time  we  put  it  in  the  Republican  convention  plat 
form.   (And  by  the  way,  that  was  done  by  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Oklahoma,  so  when  you  try  to  get  Oklahoma 
into  the  field  [to  ratify  the  Amendment],  remember  that.) 
The  person  who  did  it  was  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta.   I  was  in 
Europe  in  19^0  at  our  headquarters  in  Geneva,  but  when 
I  came  back  and  became  national  chairman,  and  started 
to  try  to  get  it  in  the  national  Republican  convention 
platform  in  19*J4,  and  I  went  to  see  the  leading  Republican 
women  who  were  going  out  there,  one  of  them  was  Miss 
Jane  Todd  who  was  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  a 


Paul i   delegate  from  New  York,  and  I  think  she  was  perhaps 

the  most  influential  leading  delegate,  woman  delegate. 


Accidental  Inclusion  in  Republican  Platform 

Paul«   She  said,  when  I  said,  "You  see,  the  Republicans  put  it 
in  their  platform,"  they  said, '"Yes,  we  did.  And  that 
was  all  in  error.   It  was  all  a  mistake.'" 

Fry:   [Laughing.]  Oh.   Really? 

Paul»   It  seems  at  that  time  Mrs.  Mesta  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Oklahoma  and  of  course  that  was  her — I  guess—birth 
place,  where  she  grew  up  anyway.  And  they  had  some  kind 
of  a  hotel  in  Oklahoma  City,  Scrivner  Hotel,  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  that? 

Fryt   Skirvin. 

Paul i   Skirvin  Hotel.  That  was  their  hotel  that  the  family 

owned,  and  I  think  it  was  through  oil  that  they  acquired 

this  fortune  because  she  came,  she  said,  of  a  very 

humble  origin  in — went  to  some  little,  very  ordinary  little 

school.  And  anyway,  when  they  got  this  great  wealth  in 

the  family  and  she  married  a  Mr.  Mesta  then,  after  she 

became  wealthy,  who  was  also  an  Italian.   He  was  an 

Italian  who  had  come  in,  had  some  kind  of  a  business 

in  Pittsburgh  which  prospered.   So  by  that  time  she 

was — she  was  always,  it  seemed,  a  Republican.   Now  she's 

a  Democrat,  you  know. 

So  she  went  up  as  a  delegate  from  Oklahoma  to 
Chicago  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.   And  it 
seems  that  she  tried  to  get  our  plank  in  the  platform, 
(so  Mrs.  Mesta  told  me)  and  it  seems  that  they  put  in  a 
kind  of  a  plank  which  the  women  had  drawn  up  which  was, 
I  guess,  just  rather  vaguely  for  equal  rights,  not  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  apparently. 


me 


But  you  mustn't  put  this  in  your  thing — my  goodness 
,  [laughing]  it's  a  very  private  secret. 


So  then  she  said  that  the  delegate  on  the  platform 
committee  from  Oklahoma,  of  course,  knowing  Mrs.  Mesta 
(she  was  standing  somewhere  around  waiting  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  about  this  particular  plank)  he  came 
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Pauli   up  to  her  and  said  to  her,  "Now  we've  done  it,  here  it 


is." 


She  looked  at  it  and  said,  "That's  all  wrong.  This 
is  not  what  we  want  at  all."  And  it  was  what  Miss  Todd 
and  the  other  Republican  women  had  all  handed  in. 
Perfectly  all  right,  but  not  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  at  all. 

So  he  said,  "Oh,  well,  I  thought  this  is  what  you 
wanted. " 

And  she  said,  "No,  this  is  the  way  it  should  be« 
just  a  frank  endorsement  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
in  a  few  words . " 

And  so  he  said,  "Well,  my  goodness  me,  I'll  have  to 
have  this  substituted  right  away  in  our  report ,  because 
we  certainly  don't  want  to  make  this  mistake." 

So  it  was  substituted  and  read  to  the  convention. 
And  all  these  women  said,  "Well,  who  played  this  trick 
on  us?"  and  so  on.   So,  [laughing]  my  goodness,  the 
hostility  of  Miss  Todd  and  all  the  other  Republican 
women  that  I  went  to  see  to  ask  them  to  help  us  again! 
And  they  said-- 

Fry«    That  took  place  in  19^0? 

Paul:   Yes.   I  was  there  in  19^4,  but  I  wasn't  even  in  the 

country  in  19^0  when  this  happened,  and  I  didn't  know 
one  thing  about  it,  the  greatest  possible--thank  heaven 
I  didn't  know!   So  I'm  sure  they  were  sure  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  trick  that  had  been  played.   And 
I  said,  "Well,  anyway  it's  in.  and  we  certainly  have  to 
continue  with  it."  And  very  reluctantly  they  didn't 
stage  any  opposition. 

And  so  I  remember  I  sat  in  my  bedroom  and  called 
up  practically  every  woman  delegate  to  the  convention, 
and  said,  "Now  be  sure  you  get  our  plank  back  again  in 
19^4."  And  we  got  it  in.   But  that,  I  think,  was  the 
great  turning  point. 

Then  I  went — and  the  Democrats  were  going  to  meet 
in  about  two  weeks  or  three  weeks.   So  after  it  was  in 
the  Republican  one—there  were  other  people  with  me, 
you  know,  I  wasn't  doing  all  this  alone,  but  all  the 
people  who  went  out,  two  people  went  out—it's  when  I 
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Paul:   first  met  Mary  Kennedy  who's  turned  out  to  be  such  a 

wonderful  person.   She  came  up  to  help,  I  think  with  the 
Democratic  one. 

Anyway,  I  stopped  on  my  way  down  at  Mrs.  Miller's — 
Emma  Guffey  Miller's  home  out  in  the  country  near 
Pittsburgh,  I  think  it  is,  out  in  the  country  though,  on 
the  farm.   And  told  her  all  that  happened  at  the  Repub 
lican.   And  I  said,  "Now  we  have  it  in,  could  you  take 
the  leadership  and  come  up  and  put  it  through  in  the 
Democratic  one?"  Because  we  knew  she  was  going  to  be  a 
delegate,  she  knew  she  was,  and  she  was  just  beginning 
to  be  interested  in  this  campaign. 

So  she  came  up  and  she  really — Mrs.  ^Perle]  Mesta 
by  this  time  had  become  a  Democrat,  so  this  year  she  was 
at  the  Democratic  convention  and  was  on  the  platform 
committee.   So  Mrs.  Mesta  and  Mrs.  Miller  together 
really  got  it  into  the  Democratic  one.   Then  we  had  it 
in  both.   Absolutely,  unqualifiedly  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment . 

I  think  that  the  years  from  1923  to  19^0  were  all 
building  up  to  this  culmination  when  it  went  into  two 
platforms.   And  from  that  time  on  it  was  only,  really — 
19^24, — the  one  you  just  told  me  went  through  in  19^5  in 
the  Democratic  [Congress].   Nineteen  forty-five  was  the 
Democratic,  yes,  because  of  Cravens.   It  was  carrying 
out,  of  course,  what  that  platform  had  said.   And  then 
in  19^6  was  the  vote.   And  I  remember  that  because  I  was 
there  then. 


The  19^6  Vote  in  the  Senate 

Paul:   And  that  was  another  trick  that  was  played  on  us, 

because  Mrs. --whoever  the  [WP]  chairman  was,  I'm  not 
quite  sure  who  the  chairman  had  been—but  the  new  chair 
man  who  came  in  right  then  at  that  moment  almost  was 
Ernestine  Breisch  Powell  from  Ohio.   And  she  didn't  have 
time  to  organize  her  forces  or  strength  or  anything  else, 
when  someone  telephoned,  "Within  fifteen  minutes  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment's  to  be  introduced."   I  was  there 
with  Ernestine  Powell  trying  to  help  her  get  started. 
And  [the  caller]  said,  "It's  going  to  be  introduced  in 
the  floor  for  a  vote."  It  had  gone  through  the 
committee. 
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Fault       Well,  you  know,  this  was  simply  an  impossible 
situation. 

[ Interruption . 3 

So  let  me  see — it  was  in  the  Senate  it  was  coming 
up.   I  think  our  chief  sponsor  at  that  time  in  the 
Senate  was  Senator  [Homer]  Ferguson  of  Michigan.   So  we 
asked  Senator  Ferguson  if  he  could  defer  the  vote.  Does 
it  say  anything  about  Senator  Ferguson? 

Fry«   No,  I  only  have  the  names  on  the  committee  here. 

Pauli   No,  I'm  not  talking  about  who  was  on  the  committee,  who 
was  the  chief  sponsor.   I  think  he  was  the  chief  sponsor 
at  the  moment.   Anyway,  he  was  the  man  who  helped  us  the 
most. 

So  he  went  around  to  all  the  leaders  trying  to  have 
this  deferred,  saying,  "Well,  the  women  aren't  ready. 
They  just  haven't  had  any  notice  of  this.   There  is 
nobody  here  to  see  the  different  senators."  And  he 
couldn't  hold  it  off.   So  our  opponents  arranged  it  so 
we  had  this  vote  taken  just  by  surprise.   But  we  did 
get,  of  course,  a  majority,  and  that  was  because  we'd 
just  gotten  it  in  the  platform. 

And  so  I  remember  I  was  so  depressed  because—and 
I  guess  everybody  else  was — that  we  did  get  a  majority 
but  we  didn't  quite  get  the  two-thirds.   And  so  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  had  gotten  it  in  the  Democratic  platform 
with  Mrs.  Mesta's  help,  said  she  wanted  to  take  me  over 
and  talk  to  her  brother,  the  senator.   Senator  [Joseph 
F.]  Guffey  was  a  senator  and  a  very  powerful  senator, 
Democratic  senator.   And  I  went  over—I  remember  very 
well  his  room  was  just  covered,  every  inch  of  it  with 
portraits  given  to  him  with  signatures  and  so  on,  of 
all  the  illustrious  people  in  the  country,  I  guess. 

And  he  said,  "Well,  it's  nothing  to  be  discouraged 
about.   If  the  first  time  you  get  a  majority  vote,  it's 
doing  very  well.  And  the  next  time  we'll  probably  be 
able  to  get  the  two-thirds."  But  all  this  feeling  of 
success  not  being  too  far  away  we've  really  had  since 
we  got  it  into  the  two  platforms. 

Fry:   It's  sort  of  like  the  rabbit  running  after  the  carrot — 

Paul i   And  we've  gotten  more,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  more 
opposition  as  it  got  to  be  stronger. 
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ERA  AND  THE  HAYDEN  RIDER  1950-1971 


The  1950  Narrow  Escape 

Paul:   And  that  was  19^6.   And  then  four  years  later  we  got  the 
two-thirds,  you  know,  in  the  Senate,  but  that's  when  we 
got  the  [Carl]  Hayden  rider.   So  you  always  seem  to  have 
one  [problem].   The  major  point  I  think  you  have  to  have 
in  your  equipment  is  patience  [laughing]  if  you  engage 
in  a  reform  of  this  type  that  you  have  to  get  through  a 
legislative  body.   And  my  goodness,  the  ways  they  can 
oppose  you!   And  if  you  could  only  have — the  people 
were  not  so  impetuous,  if  they  could  only  have  a  little 
more  trust  in  the  people,  usually,  in  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  work  to  know  that  they  know  what  the  next 
thing  should  be.   Because  when  this  Hayden  rider  came 
on,  what  do  you  think  the  University  Women  [Business 
and  Professional  Women?]  did  but  to  endorse  itt 

Fry:   Why  would  they  do  that? 
Paul:   Yes,  why  would  they? 

Fry:   Now  was  that  the  same  Hayden  rider  that  was  put  on 
last  year  when  I  was  lobbying? 

Paul:   There's  only  one  Hayden  rider. 

Fry:    So  it  was  the  same  thing  that  was  in  1970,  1969,  in  the 
bill. 

Paul:  Well,  every  year,  the  Hayden  rider  was  always,  always 
a  thorn  in  our  flesh.  And  you  know  they  nearly  got  it 
through  in  1950,  almost  got  it  through.   You  probably 
know  that. 

Fry:   I  knew  it  was  sometime  in  the  fifties. 
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Paul i   But  it  was  in  1950  that  it  went  through  the  Senate  by 
a  big  majority  right  over  to  the  House.  Now  when  it 
went,  nobody  knew  it  was  coming  up.   Senator  Hayden 
didn't  know  it  was  coming  up.  Nobody.  And  he  was  a 
very,  in  my  mind  a  very  fine  man,  Mr.  Hayden.  Very, 
very,  very,  very  friendly  to  the  cause  of  women.  And  he 
was  known  and  famous  almost  for  the  things  that  he  did 
for  women  secretaries  and  clerks  and  so  on  over  in  the 
Senate. 

Fry i    Oh. 

Pauli  He  just  couldn't  possibly  be  more  fatherly,  more  kindly, 
and  more  concerned.  And  he  was  powerful  so  he  really 
could  help.   So  when  this  happened  we  went  over  to  see 
Senator  Hayden  to  talk  to  him  about  it.   It  had  gone 
already  to  the  House,  ready  to  be  voted  on. 

I  was  up  in  New  York  working  at  the  United  Nations 
trying  to  work  with  Elsie  Hill  on  what  we  were  doing 
over  there,  our  little  World  Committee.  And  I  dis 
covered,  somehow  or  other,  somebody  informed  us,  that 
the  Business  and  Professional  [Women]  were  employing  a 
lobbyist,  paying  her  a  salary,  Marjory  Temple  was  her 
name,  to  get  the  measure  through  the  House,  and  it  was 
almost  ready  to  go  through. 

Well,  now,  if  it  had  gone  through,  it  would  have 
gone  on  to  the  states  and  probably  been  ratified,  and 
here  we  would  have  had  it  in  the  Constitution,  as  a 
result  of  all  these  years  of  labor,  inequality  written 
in  for  women? 

Fry:    I'm  trying  to  remember  how  the  Hayden  rider  was  worded — 

Paul i  [Pause.]  It  was  almost  something  like  this:   "This 
article  should  not  be  construed  to  impair  any  rights, 
benefits,  or" — something — I  can't  remember  the  third 
thing — "now  or  hereafter  conferred  by  law  upon  persons 
of  the  female  sex." 

Fry:   Yes,  which  was  again  that  old  bugaboo  of  special 
protections. 

Paul:   "This  article  should  not  be  construed  to  impair  any 

rights,  benefits,  or  exemptions"  — I  believe  that  was 
it--"any  rights,  benefits,  or  exemptions,  now  or  here 
after  conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female  sex." 
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Fault       Well,  immediately  we  called  up  all  the  women's 

organizations  when  this  happened.   (Yes,  I  know  now,  I 
was  down  there  [in  Washington]  when  this  vote  was  taken 
and  then  I  went  back  to  New  York.   We  thought  nothing 
more  would  happen  about  it.)   It  was  such  a  dreadful 
thing.   Now  I  want  to  tell  you  while  the  Senate  was-- 
now  all  this  you  can  record  if  you  want  to.   But  when 
Mr.  Hayden  introduced  this,  Mrs.  [Representative 
Katherine]  St.  George  told  me  herself --Mrs.  St.  George, 
you  know,  was  our  chief  sponsor  in  the  House.   Do  you 
want  to  hear  this? 

Fryt    Yes,  it's  right  here  [in  the  1950  Equal  Rights"!  while 
you're  telling  me  about  it.   Marvelous. 

Paul:   Well,  she  told  me  that — of  course,  she  wasn't  a  senator, 
but  she  said  she'd  gone  over  to  sit  with  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  the  only  woman  in  the  Senate.   They  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  Hayden  rider,  that  it  was  coming. 

They  thought  it  [the  Amendment]  was  going  to  go 
through;  we  had  the  votes  so  we  thought  it  was  going  to 
go  through.   We  had  enough  votes  to  carry  it  that  day 
in  1950,  and  I  can  remember  now  I  came  down  from  Vermont* 
just  on  purpose  for  the  vote.   I  was  up  in  my  little 
cottage,  and  the  people  telephoned  and  asked  me  to  come 
down  because  it  was  such  a  crucial  vote.   They  said, 
"We  want  everybody  to  come  down  who  can  possibly  help." 

So  I  went  down  to  try  to  help,  never  knowing  about 
this  Hayden  rider,  and  no  one  else  knowing  it  was  coming 
up  as  far  as  I  knew,  excepting  whoever  was  engineering 
the  Hayden  rider,  and  I  don't  know  yet  who  it  was.   So 
Mrs.  St.  George  said  that  she  went  over,  and  all  relaxed 
feeling  that  it  was  going  through  with  nothing  for  her 
to  do  and  she  would  just  sit  there  and  hear  the  roll  call. 

And  then  when  Hayden  got  up  and  proposed  this  rider, 
she  said  she  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith  immediately — saw 
immediately  what  it  would  do,  that  it  was  impossible, 
she  said.   So  they  divided  the  hall.   And  she  said  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  walk  they  walked  down  the  different 
aisles  and  stopped  at  every  man  that  they  thought  they 
might  affect  and  said,  "This  is  not  what  women  want." 


*Where  Alice  lived  when  working  in  the  United  Nations. 
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Paul:  And  said,  "We  haven't  time  to  explain  it  to  you,  but 
we  know  this  is  not  what  they  want.   They  want  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  without  this  rider."  And  she 
told  me  that  when  it  was  over,  she  said,  "Of  course  in 
a  very  few  minutes  by  the  time  it  was  ready  to  be  voted 
on,  we  couldn't  do  much.   But  we  do  know  that  not  a 
single  man  that  we  said,  'Please  trust  us.  We  know 
what  women  want.  Don't  do  this '--and  we  selected  the 
people  we  went  to  of  course,"  she  said.  And  every  single 
man  voted  against  the  Hayden  rider  that  they  had  time 
to  talk  to.  And  she  said,  "Of  course,  if  we'd  had 
time,  had  an  hour,  we  could  have  defeated  the  rider. 
But  it  was  so  quickly  pushed  through  by  somebody,  we 
don't  know  by  whom." 

So  then  I  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Hayden.   I  was,  I 
think,  with  Cecil  Broy.  She  was  always  such  a  wonderful 
person  to  lobby  with.   Just  a  very  good  person.   She 
was  the  widow  of  Congressman  Sisson  [?]  of  Mississippi, 
and  she  had  long  experience.  He  was  in  Congress  twelve 
years  and  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
for  part  of  the  time  anyway.  A  very  powerful  congress 
man,  and  she  could  always  get  access  to  people,  by 
calling  up  and  saying,  "I'm  Mr.  Sisson 's  widow,  may  I 
come  and  see  you?"  So  we  went  together  to  see  Hayden. 

That's  the  first  time  I'd  ever  had  a  talk  with 
Ha yd en- - 

[End  of  Tape  17,  Side  A] 
[Tape  17,  Side  B] 

Pault  And  this  is  what  Hayden  said.  He  said,  "As  I  was 

walking  into  the  hall  and  going  to  vote  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  as  I  had  told  you  always  that  I  would 
do,"  he  said,  "a  young  man  came  up  to  me  whom  I'd  given 
desk  space  in  my  office" — because  he  was  always  doing 
that  sort  of  thing- - 

Fry»   Hayden  was? 

Paul:   Yes.  This  young  man  came  and  said  he  was  out  of  work 

and  he  wanted  to  try  to  get  some  assistance  from  various 
congressmen  and  senators  in  trying  to  find  a  position, 
and  he  couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  a  hotel  and  he  couldn't 
afford  to  have  any  place  from  which  he  could  work,  and 
could  Senator  Hayden  help  him,  and  so  Senator  Hayden  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  free  desk.   You  just  take  this  desk. 
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Paul:   Make  yourself  at  home."  And  that  was  the  type  of  man 
he  was.   And  so  when  he  told  me  this,  I'm  sure  that  is 
what  he  did  do. 

[Interruption.   Tape  off.] 

No,  I  didn't  meet  Senator  Hayden  in  the  hall, 
told  you,  Mrs.  Broy  and  I  went  in  to  call  on  him,  after 
we  [had]  been  told  by  Mrs.  St.  George,  you  see,  that  all 
the  people  that  she  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  spoke 
to  and  had  time  to  speak  to,  voted  against  the  Hayden. 
And  we  wanted  to  find  out  now  all  about  it,  how  it 
happened  to  be  introduced  and  so  on. 

Then  Hayden  said  that  he  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise  when  this  young  man  walked  up  and  said, 

"This  amendment  which  you're  going  to  support  and 
which  is  a  very  good  one,  of  course,  is  not  acceptable 
to  everybody  on  the  ground  that  it  may  perhaps  deprive 
some  women  of  advantages  that  have  been  won  for  them, 
and  that  people  will  think  they  are  doing  a  good  thing 
for  women,  they  really  will  be  doing  harm  to  some  women 
who  will  lose  what  advantage  has  been  won  for  them." 
And  he  said,  "Now  here's  a  draft  I  wish  you'd  look  at 
and  see  about  putting  on  this  as  an  addition.   Why  not 
safeguard  and  make  this  a  better  thing  for  women?" 

Senator  Hayden  said  to  the  young  man,  "Well,  I'm 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  pass  upon  this 
myself.   I  do  want  just  what  the  women  want,  and  what 
would  help  them.   And  I  thought  this  was  a  measure 
which  would  help  them,  this  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  but 
I'll  send  up  your  draft  to  the  drafting  clerk  who  goes 
over  all  these  measures,  and  see  what  he  thinks  of  it." 

And  so  he  said,  without  even  looking  at  it,  he  sent 
it  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building  [where]  the 
whole  floor  is  given  to  drafters  who  pass  for  the  Senate 
upon  everything  that's  offered.   They  look  into  it  from 
every _ point  of  view.   Its  legality  point  of  view,  and 
the  history  and  anything  that  the  senator  may  want  to 
know.   So  he  said  in  a  short  time  he  sent  it  down  and 
said,  "This  is  perfectly  well  drafted,  and  if  it's  what 
we  want  in  its  purpose,  the  drafting  is  all  right." 

So  he  said,  "I  then  just  sent  it  up  to  the  desk  to 
be  read  as  an  amendment  and  I  really  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.   I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  that  it  would  be 
adopted,  because  usually  if  there's  anything  like  this 
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Paul:   there's  lots  of  controversy  and  lots  of  debate  and  it's 
not  such  an  easy  thing  to  change  a  constitutional 
amendment  that's  been  reported  from  the  committee 
favorably.   It  never  entered  my  head  that  it  would  go 
through."  And  he  said,  "To  my  great  astonishment, 
people  said,  'Why  this  was  just  a  gift  from  heaven,  this 
is  just  perfection. '  And  I  suddenly  found  that  my  little 
amendment  to  the  Amendment  was  passed  and  sent  on  the 
the  House." 

And  so  he  said,  "Now  when  you  tell  me  why  you 
don't  want  it" — which  we  did — he  said,  "I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do.  "Because,"  he  said,  "I  don't  ever  deal 
with  any  group  but  the  official  group  that  has  to  do 
with  appropriations" — because  Hayden  was  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  And  he  said,  "If  I  began 
to  deal  with  all  individual  people  on  appropriations,  I 
would  never  get  anywhere."  So  he  said,  "If  something 
comes  up  related  to  Indians" --welfare  of  Indians,  we'll 
say — "I  call  up  or  ask  the  advice  in  some  way  of  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  here  in  Washington,  the  official 
head  appointed  by  the  government.   And  they'd  tell  me, 
that's  a  good  bill  or  a  bad  bill  or  we  want  this  changed, 
and  so  I  just  accept  it.   I  don't  pretend  to  study  it 
myself." 


The  Women's  Bureau,  a  Hayden  Ally 

Paul  i   So  now,  he  said,  "When  all  this  controversy  begins  to 

develop  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  my  only  woman  colleague 
and  Mrs.  St.  George,  the  leader  in  the  House  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  forces,  and  you  come,  leading  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  forces  on  the  outside  of  Congress,  and 
you  say  you  don't  want  this,  the  only  way  that  I  normally 
would  proceed—and  I  have  proceeded  this  time--I  call 
up  the  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau  and  they  are  supposed 
to  —  I  would  always  ;  that's  my  duty,  I'm  supposed  to  call 
up,  I'm  not  supposed  to  make  an  investigation  myself 
into  the  merits  of  all  this  thing,  it's  impossible  to 
do.   We  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  we're  in  constant  communication  with  them  as  the 
official  group  appointed  by  the  labor  secretary,  so  they 
seem  to  think  that  my  amendment  is  just  what  they  want. 


" 


[Interruption.  ] 

So,  we  didn't  get  anywhere  except  to  learn  of  the 
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Paul:   complete  good  will  and  good  intention  of  Mr.  Hayden. 
But  we  were  like  Mr.  Hayden;  we  didn't  think  anything 
would  come  of  this.   We  thought  it  would  go  over  to 
the  House  and  just  not  get  any  further  because  a  con 
stitutional  amendment  isn't  very  easy  to  pass,  and  we 
didn't  know  that  this  Hayden  rider  was  going  to  make  it 
suddenly  so  easy.   For  the  moment  I  went  "back  to  New 
York  where  we  were  working  at  the  United  Nations,  Elsie 
Hill  and  a  few  of  us  on  our  little  committee,  and  then 
I  discovered  somehow  or  other  that  instead  of  its  being 
neglected,  forgotten  in  the  House,  a  very  active  campaign 
was  afoot  to  send  it  on  to  the  states  for  ratification 
because  the  Senate  had  acted  with  a  big  majority,  and 
we  thought  we  heard  a  group  of  women  were  lobbying  for 
it. 

So  I  was  working  in  New  York  especially  with  our 
New  York  state  chairman,  who  lived  at  the  moment  in  New 
York.   Mayor  [John]  Lindsay,  who's  now  Mayor  of  New 
York,  was  her  nephew,  and  she  was  very  familiar  in  many 
ways  with  political  work  and  an  extremely  good  person, 
in  my  opinion,  extremely  good  chairman.   So  I  told  her 
the  situation,  and  she  said,  "Well,  I  will  go  down  with 
you.   And  together  maybe  we  can  do  something  to  stop 
this  before  it  gets  off  to  the  states  for  ratification." 

She  had  been  in  her  young  days  a  professional 
dancer  and  had  opened  up  in  her  home,  which  was  then 
in  northern  New  York,  a  dancing  school,  and  it  was  very 
well  established  and  very  successful.   And  so  after  she 
ceased  to  dance  herself  so  much,  she  had  made  a  great 
success  of  teaching  others  to  dance.   So  the  only  thing 
she  discovered  when  she  went  to  Washington  was  that  in 
going  around  the  halls  of  the  Congress  your  feet  is 
the  part  of  you  that  suffers.   She  said,  "My  precious 
feetl   that's  the  way  I  have  earned  my  living."  When 
she  married  into  the  Lindsay  family — she  had  had  a 
German  name,  [Annawelt?],  and  she  was  of  German  extrac 
tion  and  descent,  it  seems.   So  she  bought  herself  some 
shoes,  which  it  seems  the  professional  dancers  use  when 
they're  compelled  in  some  way  to  have  to  walk  some 
distance.   Simply  enormous .  I've  never  seen  anything 

ike  it  in  my  life;  maybe  you  know  what  this  is,  like 
little  boats.   I'd  never  seen  them,  didn't  know  they 
existed.   But  it  seems  very  common  among  professional 
dancers.   So  she  got  herself,  or  maybe  she  already 
took  down  with  her,  these  boots — not  boots,  but  large 
shoes  [laughing],  very  enormous  shoes.   It  protected 
your  fragile  little  feet,  that  had  to  be  doing  this 
exquisitely  detailed  dancing.   So  she  would  start  off 
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Paul:   in  the  morning  looking  like  a  lovely  young  matron,  but 
when  you  saw  her  begin  to  walk,  [laughter]  your  eyes 
were  glued  to  these  enormous  little  ships  she  was 
walking  in.  [Laughter.]  So  she  became  quite  a  figure 
that  everybody  knew.  The  lady  with  the  boots,  [laughter] 
with  enormous  boots.   I  don't  know  if  everybody  knew 
they  were  for  dancing  purposes  or  what. 

She  started  out  faithfully  every  single  morning 
and  she  was  charming  and  thoroughly  convinced  and 
determined.   She  couldn't  have  been  better.   And  we 
started  to  do  everything  that  you  could  possibly  think 
of  to — I  especially  saw  and  was  trying  to  get  mainly 
the  leaders,  the  Republican  leaders.   The  senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  [Kenneth  B.]  Keating,  who  was,  well, 
was  a  very  powerful  senator  in  determining  the  program 
that  would  come  up.   I'm  not  sure  whether  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  or  who  was  in  control  at  that  moment 
of  the  House. 

Fry i   Let's  see  who's  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Paul «   I  don't  think  it  has  to  go  to  a  committee  when  it  goes 
to  one  house.   I'm  not  positive  about  that,  but  I  don't 
think  it  did  have  to  go  to  committee. 

Fry«    It  was  introduced  by  Katherine  St.  George,  but  that 
doesn't  tell  us  which  party  was  in  control. 

Pault  Well,  at  all  events,  we  faithfully  tried  to  see  every 
single  man  that  we  thought  we  could  move,  to  say, 
"Don't  take  any  action  on  this.   Congress  is  going  to 
adjourn  in  a  very  short  time,  and  this  is  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  rushed  through  without  a  little 
more  study  and  so  on.   And  we  went  especially  to  the 
leaders.   I  remember  going  to  the  Republican  leaders, 
so  I  guess  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
House.   But  it  might  have  been  that  we  just  did  that 
to  get  the  Republican  leaders  and  line  up  the  Repub 
licans,  perhaps. 


The  Woman's  Party  vs.  The  Business  and  Professional  Women 


Pault   However  it  was,  Mrs.  St.  George  telephoned  over  one  day 
and  said,  "I  want  to  ask  the  president  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  [Women],  who  lives  out  in  Iowa,  and 
some  other  representative  from  them,  and  I  want  to  ask 
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Paul:   you  (myself),  and  the  president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  who  lives  out  in  Columbus."   She  said,    've  sent 
her  a  telegram  and  also  a  telegram  to  the  president  of 
the  B  and  P,  and  ask  you  to  meet  about,  say,  two  or 
three  days  in  the  future,  if  you  possibly  can,  in  my 
office,  to  discuss  what  we  can  do  about  this  Hayden 
rider." 

She  said,  "A  congressman  comes  to  me,  one  of  my 
fellow  congressmen  and  says,  'Will  you  tell  me  what  the 
situation  is  about  this  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  what 
you  think  we  ought  to  do . '   And  he  says ,  ' In  the  morning 
bright  and  early  comes  somebody  from  the  Business  and 
Professional  and  says,  "We  insist,  we  just  insist,  all 
American  women  want  this  rider  accepted  with  the  great 
vote  it's  had  in  the  Senate  and  quickly  passed  in  the 
House  and  sent  off  for  ratification." 

'And  then  in  the  afternoon  comes  the  lady  with  the 
boots,  the  enormous  boots  that  she  wears,  and  she  says, 
"No,  under  no  circumstances  must  this  measure  be  allowed 
to  get  to  ratification  until  this  rider  is  eliminated." 
And  they  say,  'We  just  don't  know  what  to  do.*   And  so 
Mrs.  St.  George  said,  "And  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  this.   I'm  of  course  against 
the  rider,  but  I  really  don't  know  what  on  earth  to  do 
with  this  situation,"  because  of  this  Marjory  Temple 
that  was  being  employed  by  the  B  and  P--which  is  this 
awful  trouble  with  the  B  and  P;  they  don't  study- -you 
know  what  the  B  and  P  is? 

Fry*   Yes. 

Paul:   Because  they  don't  really — as  you  keep  saying — "do  the 
homework."   It  seems  to  me  that  they  don't,  ever. 

So  Mrs.  Powell  came  down,  our  national  chairman 
from  Columbus.   She's  a  lawyer,  very  good,  and  their 
B  and  P  national  chairman  came  down — I  think  they  call 
her  the  national  president — came  down  from  Des  Moines. 
She  was  in  real  estate  or  insurance,  maybe  both,  an  agent, 
I  suppose  you  say.  And  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
business  and  didn't  know  one  single  thing  about  it.   And 
trusted  this  lobbyist  that  they'd  employed. 

And  another  person,  I  think,  went  from  the  B  and  P 
and  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  don't  remember.   And  I  went 
for  the  Woman's  Party.   So  we  had  two  and  they  had  two. 
And  there  we  sat  in  Mrs.  St.  George's  office  maybe  three 
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Paul,   or  four  hours.  And  she  told  of  the  very  great  serious 
ness  to  our  whole  cause  of  having  somebody  who  faith 
fully  lobbied  all  day  long  because  she  was  a 
woman  and  she'd  been  employed  by  the  B  and  P,  and  she 
was  in  the  name  of  the  B  and  P  and  was  get'  Lng 
salary  from  the  B  and  P.  And  we  had  a  person  who  went 
equally  all  day  long,  that  was  Mrs.  Lindsay,  she  wasn  t 
paid  anything,  she  paid  all  her  own  expenses,  1 
nevertheless,  she  was  just  as  though  she  had  been, 
was  out  early  in  the  morning  and  all  day  long  she  went. 
So  no  wonder  the  men  were  perplexed  and  the  leaders 
were  perplexed  and  everybody  was  perplexed.  1 1  don  t 
think  It  was  the  [B  and  P]  lobbyist  who  was  present, 
but  it  was  somebody  else  working  with  her  anyway.) 
And  I  tried  my  best  when  I  got  down  there,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  to  dissuade  this  lobbyist  from  going  on 
and  doing  it  any  longer,  trying  to  show  her. 

Well,  then  we  saw  it  was  hopeless.   She  was  em 
ployed  to  do  it  and  she  was  going  to  do  it.  Or  maybe 
she  was  persuading  her  employers — persuading  the  B  and 
P  leaders,  perhaps.   Finally  I  got  up  and  said,  "Well, 
we  mustn't  take  any  more  of  Mrs.  St.  George's  time, 
because  we  don't  seem  [we're]  ever  going  to  come  to  an 
agreement.   The  B  and  P  say  that  they  have  almost  the 
number  of  votes,  they're  almost  to  the  point  of  having 
the  vote  taken  in  the  House,  and  they  know  that  they 
will  have  within  three  or  four  weeks,  that  they  will 
have  the  total  number,  and  nothing  will  cause  them  to 
desist.  And  we  say  maybe  we  can't  stop  it,  but  nothing 
is  going  to  cause  us  to  desist  from  trying  to  stop  it. 
And  we  never  are  going  to  come  to  an  agreement."   So  we 
got  up  and  went  out  and  left  Mrs.  St.  George,  who  indicated 
that  she  stood  with  us.   She  didn't  make  any  bones  about 
that. 

So  when  we  got  outside  I  remember  we  stood  in  the 
hall  for  maybe  another  hour  [laughing]  going  on  with  the 
conversation,  getting  nowhere.  And  then  we  invited  them 
to  come  over  to  our  headquarters  in  the  afternoon  and 
let  us  try  another  session  and  have  more  people,  perhaps, 
on  each,  on  their  side.   Because  I  know  their  lobbyist 
wasn't  there  so  it  must  have  been  the — I'm  almost  certain 
she  wasn't  there — so  we  thought  the  lobbyist  whom  we  had 
to  try  to  counteract  ought  to  be  there. 

So  they  said  they  would  come  and  they  did.  And  I 
remember  our  national  treasurer,  who  hadn't  been  over 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forbes  (she  was  one  of 
our  very  good  workers)  came  in.   She  had  a  poodle  dog 
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Paul:   that  she  was  always  being  diverted  by.   Something  or 
other  had  to  be  done  about  her  enormous  poodle,  you 
know,  one  of  these  very  thoroughbreds;  so  she  sat 
down  right  by  the  fire  on  her  little  stool,  I  remember. 
Marguerite  Rawalt  whom  you  probably  have  heard  about, 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  B  and  P,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  she  was  over  at  the  first  meeting — I'm 
not  sure.   But  she  sat  there  on  the  piano  stool,    can 
still  see  her  sitting  there  on  this  piano  stool  right 
next  to  the  fire  in  our  living  room,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay 
and  I  of  course  were  there.   And  Mrs.  Powell  on  our  side. 
And  then  Helen  Irwin  who  was  the  president  of  the  B  and 
P,  was  a  very  nice  person  I  thought.   And  we  started 
over  again. 


And  then  I  remember  Miss  Marjory  Temple,  she  said, 
"Well,  no  matter  what  you  say  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
do  this.   We  have  practically  all  the  votes  now.   And," 
she  said,  "if  you  hadn't  come  down,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Lindsay  and  to  me,  "if  you  hadn't  come  down  here  we'd 
have  had  it  off  to  the  states  by  now.   But  you  have  put 
this  monkey  wrench  in  by  coming  down  here  and  holding 
us  up,  by  seeing  all  these  different  people.   So  we're 
having  some  difficulty,  but  we're  sure  we  have  enough 
votes  to  overcome  it." 

So,  she  gave  me  this  flat  statement,  "Had  you  not 
come,  we  would  have  had  it  on  the  way  now."  And  we 
began  to  see  that  we  were  making  quite  a  good  deal  of 
headway  with  Mrs.  Irwin,  their  national  president,  who 
really  hadn't  had  the  faintest  idea  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  name  of  the  B  and  P.   But  I  remember  that 
Mrs.  Rawalt  didn't  once  open  her  mouth  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  and  sat  on  this  piano  stool  listening  to  the 
whole  thing.   And  of  course,  she  was  the  one  in  charge 
in  Washington,  she  was  the  first  vice-chairman,  and  she 
evidently  hadn't  informed  Mrs.  Irwin  at  all  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  about  the  reasons  for 
not  supporting  the  Hayden  rider.   So  she  was  passively 
at  least  supporting  everything  that  this  lobbyist  said. 

Well  finally,  it  went  on  a  long  time,  and  I  thought 
it  was  producing  some  results  because  I  could  see  very 
clearly  that  Mrs.  Irwin  wasn't  aware  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  name  of  her  organization  and  was  quite 
troubled  when  we  began  to  say,  "This  is  the  long  history 
of  this  Amendment  through  all  these  years  and  years  and 
years,  beginning  back  in  18?8  when  it  was  first  intro 
duced,  and  now  we  suddenly  repudiate  it."   I  said, 
"Generations  of  women  have  labored  and  labored  and 
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Fault   labored  for  it.  Because  this  would  be  inequality 
we'd  write  into  the  Constitution,  not  equality." 

So  suddenly  Mrs.  Forbes  jumped  up  and  said,  "Oh, 
my  dog,  I  have  to  look  after  my  dog,  my  poodle."  And 
she  always — this  always  happened.  [Laughing. 3  I  don't 
know  whether  it  happened  on  purpose,  she  thought  we'd 
talked  long  enough  or  what.   So  then  they  all  said,  "Oh, 
we  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  We  certainly  are  tres 
passing  on  your  time,"  (we'd  served  them  tea  and  so  on) 
"And  we'll  just  all  leave  right  now."   So  I  begged  them 
not  to  because  I  thought  we  were  making  such  good 
progress,  but  they  really  thought  it  was  a  signal  from 
Mrs.  Forbes  that  they'd  had  enough,  and  so  they  departed 
and  we  didn't  see  them  again. 

Well  then,  finding  out  how  serious  it  was—they 
were  stronger  than  we  had  imagined  they  were—of  course 
we  redoubled  our  efforts  and  they  probably  redoubled 
theirs.  And  anyway  we  finally  got  enough  of  the  leaders 
to  agree  not  to  allow  it  to  come  up. 

Fryt   What  leaders? 

Paul «   The  leaders  in  the  House.   I  remember  Senator  Keating 

is  the  one  I  think  of  most.  He  was  not  senator  then,  he 
was  a  House  man  then,  over  on  the  House  side.   I  don't 
remember  [all]  the  different  people.   But  we  didn't 
change  the  B  and  P,  and  we  didn't  change  Senator  Hayden 
because  he  said,  "I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  his. 
I  take  my  orders  from  the  Department  of  Labor's  Women's 
Bureau . " 

But  the  only  people  we  did  succed  in  changing 
were  people  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  when  Congress 
was  adjourned  and  what  the  subjects  were  they  would  take 
up  before.   Both  sides,  Republican  and  Democrat,  we 
worked  just  on  them.  And  we  did  get  enough  of  them  to 
agree  not  to  bring  it  up,  and  it  wasn't  brought  up.  And 
that  session  came  to  an  end.   At  the  end  of  that  time, 
pretty  soon,  Mrs.  Irwin  went  out  of  office  and  a  new 
president  was  elected.  And  the  new  president  was  this 
Miss  Rawalt,  that  first  vice-president. 

So  Miss  Rawalt  tells  me  now,  I've  seen  her  recently, 
she  said,  "You  know,  I  never  was  for  the  Hayden  rider." 
Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  that  statement.   I  think  she 
was.   She  certainly  gave  every  bit  of  the — she  couldn't 
be  there  in  charge  and  have  the  lobbyist  go  out  every 
single  day,  and  not  be  responsible  for  it.   Somebody  had 
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Paul:   to  be  responsible  for  it.   Certainly  the  first  vice- 
president  must  have  been.   But  she  said,  "As  soon  as 
I  took  -office  I  dismissed  this  Marjory  Temple."   She 
probably  did,  but  I  don't  think  that  she — I  think 
that  she  did  give  her  support.   She  certainly  gave  her 
support  at  this  meeting  by  never  speaking  up  and  saying 
a  single  word  in  defense  of  what  we  were  arguing,  but 
apparently  was  giving  all  her  support  to  this  lobbyist , 
Marjory  Temple. 

Well,  now  that's  the  Hayden  rider  as  it  started. 
Now  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  it  was  introduced 
again,  and  again,  and  again  and  again  and  again  and 
again.   In  every  Congress  somebody  put  in  the  Hayden 
rider,  down  to  the  last  Congress.   Always  we  had  the 
Hayden  rider. 

That's  about  the  end  of  the  Hayden  rider,  I  guess. 
We  had  to  start,  of  course,  then  a  campaign  with  all  the 
women's  organizations  over  the  country  to  educate  them 
on  the  Hayden  rider  :  what  it  meant ,  what  it  would  mean 
if  it  went  out  to  the  states  to  ratification,  what  it 
would  mean  if  it  got  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  the 
end,  there  was  no — one  organization  after  another 
finally  joined  us  in  opposing  the  rider. 

Fry:   Here  in  1950  in  your  September-October  issue  of  Equal 

Rights  it  says,  "Members  pledge  congressional  candidates 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  without  the  Hayden  rider. 
Support  Senate  friends  who  voted  equality  straight."   I 
wonder  if  also  every  two  years  you  had  this  attempt  to 
get  in  members  of  Congress  who  would  vote  against  the 
Hayden  rider. 

Paul :   Always . 


National  Organization  for  Women  Enters 


Paul:   From  the  time  it  was  introduced  it  was  one  of  the 
obstacles  we  had  to  overcome.  And  even  as  late  as 
1966,  I  guess  it  must  have  been,  when  the  NOW  [National 
Organization  for  Women]  organization  was  formed,  this 
Mrs.  Betty  Friedan,  who's  the  national  president  and 
formed  it,  at  a  meeting  of  the  D.C.  branch — 

I  had  joined  this,  I  told  you  I  think,  the  moment 
it  was  formed,  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  because  I  was 
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Paul i   asked  to  join  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  it  and  I  did, 
thinking  of  course  it  would  be  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.   And  at  this  D.C.  meeting,  up  got  the  chair 
man,  Mrs.  Friedan,  and  she  said,  "Now  this  is  a  new 
era,  and  always  when  you  get  a  new  era,  you  must  have, 
you  should  have  a  new  amendment  to  work  for,  and  we 
don't  want  to  be  bound  down  by  the  past  and  everything. 
Let's  get  a  new  amendment,  start  out  all  fresh.  And  I 
will  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  new  amendment." 
And  so  she  said  she  would  appoint,  and  she  named  a 
person  whom  I  have  never  seen  and  don't  even  remember 
her  name.   It's  a  very  peculiar  name,  she  came  from 
some  foreign  country,  wasn't  born  in  this  country,  and 
she  had  one  of  those  Czech  names  or  Lithuanian  names, 
very  peculiar  name.  And  so  she  was  made  one  of  the 
three.   One  person  was  Mary  Eastwood,  whom  I'd  never 
known,  but  she  was  put  on  this  committee  and  she  had 
joined  the  NOW  people.  And  one  was,  I  think,  Caruthers 
Berger  was  a  second  but  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

Caruthers  Berger.   She's  one  of  our  .present — on  pur 
national  board.   I  think  she  was,  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure.   But  I  remember  Mary  Eastwood  was.   And  I  remember 
this  person  with  the  queer  name  was.   And  the  person 
with  the  queer  name  immediately  got  up  and  said,  "Well, 
I'm  very  happy  to  go  on  this  committee  to  draw  a  new 
amendment.   I,  of  course,  am  in  the  Women's  Bureau  and 
I'm  the  one  who's  always  sent  from  the  Women's  Bureau 
down  to  Mr.  Hayden,  when  we  think  he's  going  to  weaken. 
And  I'm  sent  to  make  him  stand  firm  and  never  deviate 
from  his  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
his  support  of  the  Hayden  rider." 

Fry:   Did  you  jump  to  your  feet? 

Pauli   I  wasn't  there.   I  didn't  go  to  the  meeting  at  all. 
And  so  we  had  a  firsthand  statement  anyway  from  the 
person  who  was  appointed  to  be  the  one  to  keep  Senator 
fiayden  in  line.   And  I  went  back- -Mrs.  Broy  and  I  went 
back  together—several  times  to  see  Senator  Hayden  and 
we  always  found  he  was  stronger  and  stronger  in  saying, 

Jr  i1  '  ?°n  *  know  what  to  d0'   You  to™*  h°*  insistent 
bhe  Women's  Bureau  is  that  they  just  keep  after  me  to 

always  see  that  my  amendment  that  they're  so 
pleased  with  is  reintroduced  and  reintroduced  and  really 
this— I  just  don't  exactly  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

seems  as  though  I  have  to  do  what  the  Women's  Bureau 
wants.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  they  want  very  much. 
And  I  ve  never  considered  our  position  to  pass  on  these 
measures,  with  a  slight  change  here,  a  slight  change 
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Fault       So  we  pretty  soon  found  out  what  was  happening: 
that  the  Women's  Bureau  was  really,  actively,  deter 
minedly  trying  to  get  this  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
weakened  by  putting  the  Hayden  rider  on  so  it  wouldn't 
be  so  much  good  if  it  ever  did  get  through:   in  fact, 
it'd  be  what  they  wanted.   Because  it  was  recognizing 
the  whole  idea  of  a  different  standard  for  women. 

Fry:   Protective  legislation  and  so  forth. 

Paul:   Now  the  last  great  opposition  we  had  with  regard  to  the 
Hayden  rider  finally  made  us  think  we  would  draft  some 
thing  that  would  incorporate  the  Hayden  rider  but  make 
it  apply  to  both  sexes.   So  we  did.   It  said:   "This 
article  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  any  rights, 
benefits  or  exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by 
law  equally  upon  both  sexes."   Instead  of  saying, 
"--conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female  sex." 
We  just  changed  that. 

Fry:    Oh,  [laughing]  and*  suggested  that  for  a  rider? 

Paul:   No,  we  said,  "If  you  have  to  have  the  rider" — we  went 
to  Hayden  and  said,  "If  your  obligation  to  the  Women's 
Bureau  is  such  that  you  can't  change  this,  that  you 
can't  refuse  your  rider  and  can't  withdraw  your  rider, 
then  make  your  rider  apply,  as  you  were  talking  about 
doing,  equally  to  men  and  women."  And  so  we  said,  "We've 
come  here  with  a  draft,"  and  we  showed  it  to  him.   "This 
article  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  any  benefits, 
rights  or  exemptions,  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by  law 
upon  persons  of  the  female  sex,"  we  say,  " — now  or 
hereafter  conferred  by  law  equally  upon  both  sexes." 
Or,  "equally  without  distinction  as  to  sex,"  some  such 
word.   "Without  distinction  as  to  sex"  perhaps,  I'm  not 
sure.   So  we  said,  "This  is  our  idea.   Will  you  accept 
it?"  And  Senator  Hayden  said,  "Well,  I  of  course  am 
always  telling  you  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  can't  see 
anything  in  the  world  that's  the  matter  with  that.   And 
of  course  we  don't  want  any  exemptions  and  so  on  de 
prived  because  of  sex.   It  applies  to  both  sexes."   So 
he  said,  "I'll  send  this  up  or  I'll  telephone  this  up 
and  ask  the  drafting  clerk.   The  best  drafting  clerk  up 
there  is  the  one  from  Sweden  who's  a  very  fine  person 
and  thoroughly  understands  this  point  of  view  of  equality 
of  sexes,  and  I'll  call  up  and  ask  him  to  receive  you." 

So  we ^ went ^ up  and  talked  to  this  man  and  said,  "Now 
this  we  think  might  be  a  way  to  unite  everybody  because 
it  certainly  would  be  accepted  by  all  the  real  equalitarians 
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Paul i  and  we  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  wouldn't  be  accepted 
by  everybody." 

And  so  he  said,  "All  right,  I'll  study  it  and 
I'll  make  a  report  in  about  a  week."  So  he  called  up 
and  told  us  he  had  made  his  report  and  sent  it  down  to 
Senator  Hayden,  saying  that  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
couldn't  be  better  drafted;  it  was  drafted,  as  far  as 
the  wording  we  used,  to  express  what  we  had  in  mind. 
If  that  was  what  Senator  Hayden  had  in  mind,  he  could 
go  forward  with  it  as  far  as  the  drafters  were  concerned. 
So  Senator  Hayden  was  prepared,  I  guess,  to  do  it.  He 
seemed  to  be. 

And  then  we  went  to  see  him  again  and  he  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  I've  been  called  up  by  the  Women's 
Bureau,  and  they  say  they  want  no  change  in  the  Hayden 
rider.   It  must  be  .lust  as  they  had  drafted  it,"  just  as 
he  had  presented  it  in  the  beginning.  We  don't  know 
who  did  that  original  drafting  or  whoever  started  this 
whole  business.  We've  still  never  found  out  and  Hayden 
never  found  out.  So  there  we  were,  we  were  saddled 
with  it. 

Well,  then,  this  Mrs.  Peterson  came  into  the 
picture.   She  was  made  the  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  and  assistant  secretary  of  labor—given  all 
authority  in  this  whole  field,  what  was  done  on  any 
thing,  any  measure  like  this.   And  she  certainly 
couldn't  have  been  more  active  in  opposing  it.   So  one 
night,  I  was  telephoned  to  by  a  person  in  the  Women's 
Bureau  who  had  been  very  helpful  to  us,  and  what's  her 
name?  Catherine  East,  you  may  have  heard  of  her.   She's 
now  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Status  of  Women 
Commission,  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  and  later 
continued  by  President  Nixon.  The  national  executive 
director  of  that  commission. 

So  she  called  me  up  and — I'd  never  seen  her  or 
met  her,  but  I'd  known  by  telephoning  to  her  that  she 
was  always  very  cooperative  and  she  seemed  to  be  very 
friendly  in  the  Women's  Bureau  and  most  of  the  people 
weren't.  And  so  she  said,  "I'd  like  to  come  up  and 
bring  somebody  to  talk  about  this  amendment."  And  the 
person  she  brought,  although  I'd  never  seen  her,  but  she 
brought  in  Mary  Eastwood,  who  was  one  of  these  three 
people  appointed  by  Mrs.  Friedan  to  draw  up  for  NOW  a 
new  amendment  because  a  new  era  required  a  new  amendment 
[laughing].   So  Mary  Eastwood,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
her,  tola  me  she  was  employed  in  the  Justice  Department, 
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Paul:   and  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do  because  she  prepared 

any  number  of  reports  for  the  attorney  general  and  she 
thought  that  she'd  been  charged  with  this  duty  of  being 
one  in  three  to  draw  up  a  new  amendment,  and  she  wanted 
to  come  up  and  submit  it  to  me.   So  I  said,  "Well,  your 
amendment  may  be  much  better,  may  be  much  better  drafted 
and  a  great  improvement,  but  even  if  it  is  I  don't  want 
to  look  at  it,  because,"  I  said,  "the  one  thing  that  we 
have  done  is  to  get  so  many,  many,  many,  many,  many, 
many  congressmen  pledged  to  the  present  amendment,  and 
so  many  senators  pledged  to  it,  and  so  many  women's 
organizations  pledged  to  it,  to  change  it  now  would  be 
a  mistake,  even  if  yours  is  better  in  wording,  because 
at  least  ours  is  worded  well  enough,  we  know,  to  ac 
complish  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  it.   And 
if  I  begin  to  discuss  the  points  with  you  we'd  never 
get  anywhere  because  I  think  no  second  amendment  ought 
to  come  into  the  picture  now.   We  ought  to  build  on  our 
present  strength..  We've  practically  enough  people  now 
to  take  the  vote,"  (which  we  found  we  did,  because  it 
was  just  before  the  1970  vote  when  we  got  it  350  to  15 
in  the  House.   And  we  knew  that  from  the  number  of  people 
who  had  become  sponsors).   So  Mary  Eastwood  said,  "Well, 
I  will  think  this  over,"  when  I  said,  "I  won't  look  at 
it,  you  can  take  it  back,  I'm  not  going  to  see  it.   I 
don't  want  to  get  into  a  discussion."  And  then  finally 
she  said,  "You  know,  I  agree  with  you.   I  can  see  that 
it  would  be  a  real  way  of  defeating  the  whole  Amendment 
to  discard  everything  that  everybody  had  been  for  and 
start  fresh  on  a  new  version,  just  because  Mrs.  Friedan 
says  [laughing]  a  new  era  requires  a  new  amendment." 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  it  requires  a  new  amendment 
at  all.   We'd  used  the  old  one  in  the  suffrage  campaign, 
we  didn't  change  it  in  any  possible  way.   We  had  the 
same  problem  of  people  thinking  they  could  write  a 
better  one,  and  it's  gone  through  and  it's  worked  suc 
cessfully  and  I  think  this  will  have  the  same  luck  if 
we  can  stick  together." 

So  Mary  Eastwood  became  from  that  time  on  a  very 
stalwart  supporter.  And  we  had  the  other  person, 
whoever  she  was.   So  we  had  two  on  the  committee  of 
three  that  stood  for  the  old  amendment.   And  then  the 
whole  question  was  presented  by  the  B.C.  branch  to  the 
national  convention  which  met  that  year- 
Fry:    Of  NOW? 
Paul:   National  convention  of  NOW,  their  first  national 
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Paul i   convention.  Mrs.  Friedan  presided  and  Marguerite 

Rawalt  was  her  assistant  up  in  the  front.  And  a  ter 
rific  campaign  was  put  on  at  that  convention  to  discard 
our  Equal  Rights  Amendment  altogether  and  put  in  a  new 
one,  as  Mrs.  Friedan  had  proposed.   But  finally,  we 
won.  A  great  many  Woman's  Party  people  had  become 
members  of  NOW,  not  on  purpose,  not  on  thinking  they 
would  have  any  fight  on  the  floor  about  this,  but  when 
the  fight  came  up,  they  all  stood  up  and  voted  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  it  was.   And  we  captured  the 
NOW  people.   And  since  then  it's  been  on  their  list 
and  they  have — have — made  us  really,  quite  a  lot  of 
trouble.   [Laughing.] 

Fryi   [Laughing.]  Maybe  you  were  better  off  when  they  wanted 
another  amendment. 

Paul:   What  they  have  done,  you  see,  for  instance,  going  to  the 
legislatures  and  insisting  on  talking  all  the  time  not 
about  equality  for  women  but  talking  about  these  other 
subjects,  which  gets  the  men  all  mixed  up,  and  they 
think  that — 

Fry:   You  mean,  like  abortion  and — 

Paul:   Yes.   Because  this  happens  all  the  time,  and  I  don't 
know  exactly  [laughing]  how  to  meet  it.   Well  now,  I 
guess  that's  about  the  Hayden  rider.   You  know 
everything. 

When  I  was  telling  you  about  Mrs.  Dorothy  Greuning, 
I  was  telling  you  about  going  out  to  meet  with  Mrs. 
Peterson.   That  was  the  day  that  she  changed. 
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1970-1971:   VICTORY  IN  CONGRESS 


Havden  and  Anti-Draft  Riders 

Fry:    So  this  brings  us  up  to  about  1970,  is  that  right? 
Alice,  remember  those  riders  that  were  put  on  it ,  I 
guess,  in  1971  in  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
about  exempting  women  from  the  draft?  There  was  that 
Hayden  rider  on  it,  and  there  was  another  to  the  effect 
that  this  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  women 
should  be  subject  to  military  duty. 

Paul:   Was  that  put  in  as  an  amendment?  I  don't  remember. 
Fry:    Yes,  that  was  one  rider  on  it. 

Paul:   I  don't  remember  anybody  proposing  that.   It  was  never 
put  on,  of  course. 

Fry:    It  never  did  make  it  out  of  the  full  Committee.   The 

reason  it  sticks  in  my  mind  is  because  I  just  happened 
to  be  there  in  June  of  1971  when  it  was  voted  out  of 
subcommittee,  but-- 

Paul:   Which  committee? 

Fry:   House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  which  Don  Edwards  headed. 
And  I  remember  I  was  so  impressed  with  all  of  the  ways 
that  you  used  to  get  that  bill  back  into  subcommittee 
to  be  reconsidered  and  get  those  riders  off. 

I  happened  to  arrive  at  Don  Edwards'  office  just 
as  they  got  the  bad  news.   It  had  passed  by  one  vote  in 
the  subcommittee,  I  believe,  and  to  everyone's  surprise, 

Paul:   Had  it? 

Fry:   Yes,  and  everyone  had  thought  that  it  was  going  to  be 
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Fry«   either  a  tie,  or  lose  completely.  But  it  passed  with 
the  riders  by  one  vote.  And  then  when  it  was  recon 
sidered,  I  guess  the  riders  were  dropped  and  it  went  in 
its  pure  form  to  the  Committee.   I  wasn't  on  the  scene 
then  when  it  went  out  of  the  full  Committee.   It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  out  of  the  whole  Committee. 

Pauli  You  know,  we  didn't  want  it  to  get  out  of  the  Committee 
at  all,  you  remember. 

Fry:   I  remember  you  were  trying  to  stop  it.  Because  that 

was  the  same  as  the  Martha  Griff iths-Bayh  version  too. 

Fault  Yes,  that's  the  reason  we  didn't  want  that  to  get  out 
of  committee. 
[End  of  Tape  17,  Side  B] 

Objections  to  the  Griff iths-Bayh  Change  in  Wording 

[Tape  18,  Side  A] 

Pauls   The  last  thing  Bayh  had  proposed  in  1970  when  it  went 
through  the  House,  he  had  proposed  to  amend  the  [ERA], 
Remember  he  got  up  and  gave  a  speech  saying,  "We  can't 
get  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  through  the  Senate  in 
the  [form]  it  went  through  the  House,  and  so  I  am 
proposing  to  amend  by  substitution" — that  means  sub 
stitute  a  new  one  for  the  old  one--"the  insertion  of 
something  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,"  which  was  really 
an  amendment  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Fry«    I  remember  that.   Wasn't  that  in  the  fall?  And  Ted 
Kennedy  talked  about  doing  it  too — 

Paul i  And  so  then  he  said,  "I  will  not  ask  for  any  vote  on 

it  today  or  discussion  of  it  today,  but  it  will  go  over 
to  the  lame  duck  session  [late  1970]  which  is  going  to 
meet  in  a  month"--or  something- -"and  then  it  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business."   You  may  remember. 

And  so  it  was  the  first  order  of  business,  and  up 
got  Mr.  [Ted]  Kennedy,  who  was  then  the  Democratic 
whip  (not  now,  but  he  was  then)  and  he  said,  "For 
Senator  Bayh,  I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  post 
pone  the  first  order  of  business,  which  is  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment  substitute  of  Mr.  Bayh's, 
because  of  more  pressing  business  now  before  us,  and  to 
have  it  temporarily  postponed."  And  then  [we  had]  this 
temporary  postponement.  We  kept  working  all  the  time. 

We  had  enough  votes,  we  knew,  to  carry  the  original 
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Paul:   amendment  as  it  had  gone  through  the  House.   [There] 

wasn't  any  question  about  it.   Mrs.  Mesta,  for  instance, 
was  so  anxious  to  give  some  kind  of  a  party  for  every 
body  to  celebrate  it — I  guess  you  weren't  there  when 
all  this  happened — 

Fry«   No,  I  wasn't. 

Paul:   So  one  day  she  went  up  to  the  Senate  and  sent  in  her 
card  and  called  Senator  [Mike]  Mansfield.   Well,  most 
people,  of  course,  don't  call  the  majority  leader, 
[laughter]  but  she  said  that  she  had  to  make  plans  for 
some  kind  of  a  reception  or  dinner  or  party  that  she 
wanted  to  give  to  this  whole  Senate,  now  that  they  were 
going  to  pass  it--it  had  just  gone  through  the  House 
[with  a  huge  majority],  and  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
going  to  go  through  the  Senate.   And  I  guess  this  was 
before  the  lame  duck  session,  must  have  been  before. 
Bayh  got  up  and  made  his  motion  to  substitute. 

And  he  asked  for  unanimous  consent  the  night 
before.   No,  it  was  [Sam  J.]  Ervin  who  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  the  night  before,  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   And 
you  know  all  you  have  to  do  to  stop  it  is  for  one  hand 
to  go  up  and  say,  "I  object."  Then  there  isn't 
unanimous  consent  and  that  ends  it.   And  that's  what 
Bayh,  who'd  arrogated  to  himself  the  management  of  the 
whole  campaign,  should  have  done,  but  he  didn't.   And 
so—there  were  very  few  senators  left,  nearly  everybody 
had  gone  home — and  so  the  handful  or  more  that  were  left 
said  nothing  and  so  whoever  was  presiding  announced, 
"Well,  by  unanimous  consent,  Senator  Ervin  will  be  given 
the  floor  at  eleven  o'clock" — or  some  definite  time  that 
he'd  asked  for--" in  the  morning  to  present  his  amend 
ment  . " 

And  that's  where  all  the  trouble  began.   It  was 
merely  because  Bayh,  either  intentionally  or  through 
negligence  or  whatever  reason,  didn't  oppose  it.   It 
was  so  simple  to  prevent  Ervin  from  ever  getting  the 
floor  because  you  can't  get  the  floor  excepting  by 
unanimous  consent  all  out  of  order  when  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  doing  this. 

So  Mrs.  [Cecil]  Broy,  who  was  always  a  very  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Bayh,  one  day  said,  "I  just  want  you  to 
not  be  so  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Bayh.   I  think  you're 
all  wrong  on  this.   I  think  his  heart  is  in  this, 
trying  to  put  the  Amendment  through,  and  I  wish  you'd 
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Paul i   go  and  talk  to  Mr.  [Mode?],  who's  his  executive 
director  who's  directing  this  whole  campaign." 

So  to  please  her,  I  said  I  would.  And  I  went  with 
her.   She  made  the  appointment.   And  so  Mr.  [Mode?] 
began  to  say  how  strongly  Mr.  Bayh  felt  in  support  of 
our  measure  and  wanted  it  to  go  through  but  there  were 
all  these  difficulties  and  you  had  to  be  practical  and 
so  on  and  this  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.   And  I 
said,  "Well,  will  you  just  explain  to  me  why  in  the 
whole  world — we  didn't  ask  Mr.  Bayh  to  be  our  leader, 
we  asked  Mr.  McCarthy  to  lead,  and  Bayh  wanted  to  do 
it  and  Mr.  McCarthy  stepped  aside  and  let  Bayh  do  it, 
because  he  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
in  the  Senate.  And  so  he  just  was  representing  us  and 
we  couldn't  help  ourselves,  apparently.   And  why,  when 
he  was  taking  that  responsibility,  did  he  allow  Mr. 
Ervin  to  introduce  his  amendment—by  unanimous  consent 
when  all  he  had  to  do  [to  block  it]  was  raise  his  hand? 

Well,  Mr.  [Mode?]  said,  "Mr.  Bayh  wasn't  there  at 
that  moment  and  it  was  the  fault  of  Mr.  [probably  Marlowe 
W.]  Cook."  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  Bayh  was  present 
or  not,  but  anyway  he  was  in  the  city,  he  was  available 
to  be  present.  And  he  should  have  been  there  minding 
or  have  some  faithful  person  there  managing  it. 

Fryt   That  was  before  the  last  session? 
Paul«   That  was  before  the  lame  duck  session. 

Then  in  the  [1970]  lame  duck  session  when--I  told 
you — that  Kennedy  got  up  and  said,  "We'd  like  to  tem 
porarily  postpone  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment"  which  was 
a  substitute,  not  our  own  amendment  at  all,  but  was  a 
substitute  amendment  that  he  had  gotten—by  unanimous 
consent  he  had  then  gotten  this  through,  and  it  wiped 
out  our  amendments  there  was  no  amendment  left  of  ours. 
And  he  was — his  amendment  was  to  change  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment . 

So  when  we  were  trying  to  have  it  brought  up,  we 
thought,  "Still  we  have  a  majority  here  pledged  for  the 
real  amendment,  and  by  some  way  or  other  they  can 
certainly  get  rid  of  Mr.  Bayh's  substitute  by  voting  it 
down."  Well  then  Mr.  Bayh  said,  to  all  the  women  who 
went  to  him,  and  all  the  NOW  people — that's  when  they 
began  to  make  themselves,  I  thought,  a  supporting  group 
for  Bayh  and  I  thought  they  didn't  understand  what  they 
were  doing  really.   Especially  Mrs.  [Carol]  Burris  if 


Paul i   you  ever  met  her  down  there. 

Fry:    Yes,  she  was  there  when  I  was  there. 

Paul:   Well,  she  was  taking  the  lead  with  these  people  and  I 

don't  think  she  paused  long  enough  to  know  what  on  earth 
it  was  she  was  doing.   She  was  all  for  action,  all  for 
activity,  always  saying,  "We  want  action."   That  was 
her  [laughing] — no  matter  what  the  action  was,  she 
seemed  to  want  it.   So  Mr.  Bayh  would  reply  to  every 
body,  "Well,  never  mind,  the  regular  session's  almost 
here  in  January.   Then  we'll  start  fresh  and  I  will 
introduce  the  Amendment  again,"  my--our  original 
amendment.   So  no  one.  I  guess,  was  aware--and  that  was 
excepting  perhaps  maybe  Mrs.  Rawalt,  who  worked  with 
him  all  the  time—was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.   So 
when  he  got  up--I  guess  it  was  maybe  a  week  or  two  before 
we  discovered  that  he'd  changed  the  Amendment,  because 
the  Amendment  [itself]  was  intact  and  we  didn't  realize 
that  he'd  changed  the  enforcement  part. 

Fry i    Section  Two.* 

Paul:   And  at  the  same  time  had  gotten  Mrs.  Griffiths  to  intro 
duce  the  same  [Bayh  version],  and  almost  everybody 
thought  it  was  the  same  [original  version]  in  the  House. 

Fry:   And  I  guess  that  was  when  I  came  to  help  lobby,  in  June, 
1971.   The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  staff  told  me 
that  the  reason  we  should  leave  it  alone  as  the  Bayh- 
Griffiths  version  was  that  the  version  had  been  agreed 
on  by  the  Senate  supporters  and  the  House  supporters, 
and  it  would  work  better  because  the  conference  committee, 
then,  would  not  have  any  problem. 

Paul:   You  don't  have  a  conference  committee  if  they're 
introduced  the  same  [in  both  houses]. 

Fry:   That's  what  they  were  saying:   that  they  wanted  to 

avoid  a  conference  committee,  because  they  felt  that — 

Pauli   They  wanted  to,  naturally. 


*The  Bayh-Griffiths  version  referred  to  enforcement  "by 
Congress"  and  omitted  "and  the  several  states."  A  time 
limit  of  seven  years  was  also  added  for  ratification. 


Keeping  it  in  Subcommittee 


Fault   You  know,  I  was  the  one  who  called  you  and  asked  you 
to  come,  do  you  remember?"*  And  I  thought  it  was  so 
vital  that  we  get  somebody  that  could  have  access  at 
any  moment  to  the  chairman  of  that  [subcommittee, 
because  we  were  having — and  you  always  have  some  dif 
ficulty  in  talking  to  a  busy  chairman.  We  thought  if 
you  could  come  you  could  probably  keep  him  from  allowing 
that  bill  in  that  form  ever  to  get  out  of  [subcommittee 
and]  get  into  the  hands  of  [Emanuel]  Celler,  because  we 
knew  if  once  it  got  over  to  Celler,  he  would  rejoice  and 
push  it,  which  he  [eventually]  did  of  course.  After  it 

fot  out  of  his  [Edwards']  we  were  pretty  helpless  because 
t  had  to  go  to  Celler  and  he- 
Fry  »   You're  talking  about  Don  Edwards  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  Celler  as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

Pauli   So  it  had  to  go  to  Celler  if  it  left  Don  Edwards.   The 
only  way  we  could  [do  it  was  to]  keep  it  away  from 
Celler.  We  knew  that  Celler  would  push  through  the 
Bayh  amendment.   That  was  the  only  way  we  could  do  it, 
was  to  keep  it  in  the  sub.  And  you  know,  we  did  keep  it 
in  the  sub  until  after  Labor  Day,  I  think  it  was. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  was  surprised  at  how  long  it  stayed  there. 
[Laughing.] 

Fault   I  know,  but  I  mean  it  didn't  stay  there  of  its  own.   It 
stayed  there  by  our  getting  enough  people  to  keep  it 
there,  as  you  well  know.   You  know  that.   It's  the  only 
way  it  could  be  done. 

Fryt   I  didn't  know  it  firsthand,  because  I  had  to  return  to 
California  the  first  part  of  July  [1971].   But  I  was 
quite  sure  that  this  was  your  work,  when  I  read  the 
reports. 

Fault   I  mean  what  you  were  starting,  you  see,  to  do,  to  try 

to  keep  it  there,  we  did  succeed.  We  did  it  by  going  to 


*For  the  last  week  of  June,  1971. 


Paul:   the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  because  they  could 
have  a  great  deal  to  decide  what  subjects  were  coming 
up.   And  we  persuaded  them  not  to  let  this  come  up  until 
after  Labor  Day.   And  that  gave  us  a  good  long  time  in 
which  to  work. 

Then  we  started  in  again  to  try  to  keep  it  from 
getting  out  of  Don  Edwards'  hands.   And  we  didn't  have 
you  there.   We  didn't  have  very  good  luck  with  Don 
Edwards,  you  see,  because  none  of  us  knew  him  personally. 

And  I  went — I  just  worked  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
all  night  and  all  day,  trying  to  keep  it  from  coming 
up  before  Labor  Day.   And  then  I'd  planned  to  go  up  to 
this  little  cottage  here,  and  I  had  this  housekeeper 
who  went  up  with  me,  Mrs. --made  life  very  easy  when  I 
had  her,  until  she  just  died,  I  told  you—Mrs.  Ewing. 
And  so  as  soon  as  we  staved  it  off  and  it  wasn't  going 
to  come  up  until  after  Labor  Day,  that  much  was  done, 
then  I  came  up  here  to  try  to  get  the  house  opened 
again  and  see  that  it  didn't  go  to  destruction  again  by 
being  left  alone. 


Disagreement  Within  NWP 

Paul:   And  when  I  went  down  [to  Washington]  after  Labor  Day, 
as  soon  as  I--I  thought  it  was  all  fixed  and  the  work 
of  keeping  it  from  coming  up  would  continue  even  if  I 
was  not  there.   So  when  I  went  down,  almost  the  first 
thing  I  discovered  was  that  our  own  headquarters  group 
were  urging  an  immediate  vote,  that  it  be  brought  up 
for  a  vote. 

Fry:    On  that  version,  on  the  Bayh  version? 

Paul:   And  I  remember  Mrs.  Longwell.   One  night  I  made  an 

appointment,  just  as  soon  as  I  got  back  almost,  about 
an  article  for  the  Swarthmore  Alumni  paper.   Somebody 
had  come  down  and  tried  to  write  an  article  about  the 
whole  equal  rights  movement  and  so  on  and  she'd  talked 
to  Mabel  Vernon  and  to  me  as  graduates.   (She  took  the 
alumni  paper.)   I  think  it  was  the  only  one  she'd 
talked  to.  And  then  she'd  gone  home  and  written  the 
article,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  article.   She  probably 
did  her  best,  but  in  one  or  two  interviews,  you  know 
you  can't  learn  very  much  about  a  movement,  and  she 
hardly  could  have  made  many  more  mistakes  in  it  than 


Paul i   she  did. 


So  I'd  rewritten—I'd  first  of  all  tried  to  get 
Mabel  to  correct  this  and  Mabel  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
So  finally  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  do  it,"  and  when  I 
started  to  do  it,  I  thought,  "The  easiest  thing  is  to 
write  a  new  article."  And  I  know  when  I  did  it  and 
gave  it  to  Mabel  and  Consuelo  to  work  on  also,  Consuelo 
said,  "Goodness,  your  article  is  a  hundred  times  better 
than  this  one  that  she  sent  down  to  us.  And  certainly 
we  can  probably  get  her  to  use  it."  And  then  she  said, 
"I'm  not  going  to  say  it  was  a  hundred  times  better i  I 
think  it's  a  thousand  times  better."  Which  shows  you 
how  awful  her  article  was. 

I  changed  it  and  said  in  my  article — [pause]  the 
topic  was  "Swarthmore  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment," 
you  see,  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  writing  about.   So 
instead  of  having  it  just  little  dinky  points,  (it  was 
no  good  at  all,  it  really  was  a  thousand  times  [laughing] 
worse  than  mine)  I  started  with — said  the  first  efforts 
made  in  the  founding  of  Swarthmore  was  made  when  Lucretia 
Mott  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  feminist  movement  in 
our  country  and  was  on  the  committee  that  raised  the 
money  and  turned  the  first  piece  of  sod  for  the  building 
of  the  college  hall  and  so  on.  And  [one]  could  identify 
our  college  with  the  whole  movement  beginning  with 
Lucretia  Mott  when  she  was  this  great  influence  there, 
then  on  down  to  Amelia  Walker,  who  was  before  my  time 
and  who'd  become  our  national  chairman  and  was  continu 
ing  this  work,  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Lucretia 
Mott  had  done.   She  was  following  Amelia  Walker  in  these 
things  you've  been  telling  me.  And  then  Mabel  Vernon, 
and  then  myself,  and  then  another  person,  Martha  Moore, 
who'd  been  in  prison  with  us,  who'd  been  a  Swarthmore 

fraduate — just  to  show  that  this  was  a  principle  of  the 
uaker  religion  and  that  every  one  of  these  people  had 
graduated  Swarthmore  or  been  at  Swartmore ,  or  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  Swarthmore,  from  Lucretia  Mott  down  to 
our  present  time.   Well,  I  thought  that  was  a  very  good 
article  [laughing].   But  anyway,  evidently  the  editor 
didn't  think  so. 

So  Mabel  Vernon  was  more  concerned  about  it  than  I 
was;  I  thought,  well,  we've  done  our  best,  we've  given 
them  all  the  facts  and  if  they  don't  want  it,  all  right. 
But  she  was  very  determined,  so  she  phoned  and  said 
she'd  come  up,  a  day  or  two  after  I  got  back,  and  we'd 
go  over  together  and  see  if  together  we  couldn't  take 
some  action  that  would  cause  them  to  use  all  these 


Paul:   facts,  and  we  did  get  them  to  use  some  of  them. 

So  when  Mabel  arrived — and  Consuelo  came  with 
her — almost  the  same  moment  came  in  Mrs.  [Carol] 
Burris*  and  sat  down  beside  us  just  as  we're  sitting 
here.   And  she — embraced  me  and  was  full  of  warm  greet 
ings  and  such.   And  I  didn't  know  she  was  coming,  had 
no  idea  why  she  was  coming,  and  I'd  never  been  partic 
ularly  very  much  satisfied  with  what  she  was  doing  in 
our  campaign.   So  I  wanted  to  get  on  and  get  this 
Swarthmore  thing  done  and  was  not  too  happy  she  came. 
And  at  the  same  moment  in  came  [NWP  chairman]  Mrs. 
Longwell.   And  sat  herself  down — do  you  know  all  this? 

Fry:    No. 

Paul:   — and  sat  herself  down — I  don't  want  this  recorded,  this 
is  just  trifling  gossip,  I  guess — so  then  Mrs.  Longwell, 
I  would  say,  was  silent  perhaps  most  of  the  evening. 
But  for  two  hours,  Mrs.  Burris  (and  I  know  it  was  two 
hours  because  Mrs.  Longwell  said  it  was;  she  evidently 
timed  it)  for  two  hours  Mrs.  Burris  delivered  a  speech 
and  the  speech  was — gave  nobody  a  chance  to  interrupt 
or  say  anything,  and  she  said,  "This  is  all  fixed  and 
all  arranged  that  this  vote  is  going  to  be  taken  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee" — full  committee.   And 
this,  you  see,  was  just  after  the  Labor  Day  extension 
was  exhausted.   We  now  were  starting  in  again,  had  to 
make  another  extension,  which  I  had  thought  they  were 
all  going  to  do,  having  won  the  first  one. 

She  said,  "We  have  gone  there,  we  have  just  invaded 
Mr.  Don  Week's  office  and  we're"-- 

Fry:    You  mean  Don  Edwards'? 

Paul:   "Don  Edwards'  office.   We've  surrounded  it.   We  have 
people  there  every  moment  and  everyone  is  saying,  'An 
immediate  vote!   We  demand  actionl   [Thumping  table.] 
We're  standing  for  action  for  now,  right  now.  We  are 
the  NOW  women,  we  went  everything  right  away.'"   Over 
and  over  she  said,  "This  and  this  is  what  has  got  to 
happen.   And  we  don't  want  you  to  come  back  and  you've 
already  started,  we  find  you've  started,  you're  already 


*At  this  time,  Burris  was  embarking  on  the  development 
of  what  later  became  known  as  the  Women's  Lobby. 
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Paul i   at  work  getting  this  thing  postponed.   You've  talked 

to  this  one  and  this  one  and  this  one  and  this  one  and 
now  everybody's  upset  and  they  think  that  it  better 
be  postponed.  We're  here  to  see  that  you  do  not, 
[thumping  table  again]  and  you  can  not."  This  is  the 
way  she  talked.  And  so  Miss  Vernon  would  say,  "Well, 
what — "  she  would  put  in  all  kinds  of  questions.   She 
was  very  much  impressed  by  Mrs.  Burris  and  she  didn't 
have  any  of  this  uneasiness  about  her  that  I'd  ac 
cumulated  by  seeing  her  work,  because  she  didn't  know 
about  it. 

But  her  questions  were  all  rather  expressing 
doubts,  as  to  why  she  thought  she'd  get  through  the 
Amendment  we'd  all  stood  for  and  so  on,  by  this  process 
of  having  it  taken  up  right  now.   And  we'd  had  this 
one  victory  and  therefore—And  [Mrs.  Burris  would  say] 
"It's  impossible,  you  cannot  do  such  a  thing,  you 
cannot  do  it,  you  cannot  have  any  effect  on  Mr. 
Edwards,  it's  going  to  be  done,  it's  all  arranged," 
and  so  on. 

And  I  really  didn't  do  anything  but  sit  and  listen, 
because  I  was  hoping  every  minute  she'd  stop  and  get  up 
and  go  out.   I  didn't  know  why  she'd  come,  why  she  was 
making  this  speech  to  me.   I'd  never  known  her,  you  see, 
very  well.   I  just  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

And  finally  she  went.  And  it  was  so  late  that 
Miss  Vernon  said,  "Well,  I  can't  begin  on  the  Swarthmore 
article  now  at  this  late  date,  so  we'll  go  home  too." 
So  she  got  up  and  Consuelo  went  and  Mrs.  Longwell  went. 
I  did  continue,  you  know,  right  afterwards,  because  I 
thought  we  could  probably  do  it  by  getting  leaders  of — 
it  was  only  a  question  of  postponing,  not  of  doing 
anything,  but  of  postponing.   That's  usually  pretty 
easy  to  accomplish  because  people  are  more  ready  to 
postpone  than  they  are  to  do  something  positive  usually. 

So  I  was  proceeding  happily  [laughing]  for  maybe  a 
day,  talking  to  the  same  people  who  had  helped  us  to  get 
the  first  postponement,  when  in  came  Mrs.  Longwell. 
And  she  said, 

"I  understand  that  you're  asking  people  to  have 
this  postponed  again.  Well,  how  can  you  do  such  a 
thing?  You  heard  Mrs.  Burris  and  Miss  Vernon >  they 
both  came  here  to  urge  you  not  to  do  this." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  certainly  Miss  Vernon  didn't. 
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Paul:   She  didn't  know  a  single  thing  about  this.   Never  heard 
of  it." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "she  came  in  the  same  time  with 
Mrs.  Burris." 

And  I  said,  "I  know  very  well  she  came  at  the 
same  time,  but  I  had  an  appointment  with  Miss  Vernon. 
She  and  Consuelo  came  up  about  an  article  that  we  are 
somewhat  responsible  for  in  the  Swarthmore  magazine, 
and  we  had  to  do  something  about  it.   So  she  came.   She 
happened  to  come  exactly  the  same  moment  that  you  came 
and  Mrs.  Burris  came,  but  she  didn't  come  for  the  same 
purpose.   She  didn't  know  anything  about  what  you  were 
talking  about.   She  didn't  come  to  argue  with  me,  as 
Mrs.  Burris  did." 

"Well,  you  heard  Mrs.  Burris.   I  think  when  Miss 
Vernon  came  at  the  same  time,  that  was  what  she  was 
trying  to  say  to  you,  too."  And,  "You  have  no  right, 
you  have  absolutely  no  right  to  come  here.   Here  we've 
made  this  plan.   We're  sure  we  can  achieve  it.   We  can 
have  a  vote  taken  now,  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  of  course,  I  know  you  can  have 
it  taken  now.   The  hard  thing  is  to  see  it  is  not  taken 
now.   There  is  no  difficulty  about  having  it  taken  now." 

So  then,  I  finally  said,  "Well — I  can  see  that — I 
don't  know  how  you  can  possibly  do  this  after  the  vote 
that  the  whole  [NWP]  council  took  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  [Bayh]  amendment.   The  whole  council 
meeting  before  I  went  up  to  [Connecticut] — I  put  the 
motion  myself  and  it  went  through  unanimously."   I 
said,  "You  all  voted  not  to  do  what  you're  now  doing." 

Fry:   Oh  yes,  I  remember  that. 

Paul:  Well,  you  can't  probably  remember  it  because  you 
weren't  there. 

Fry:   I  remember  the  report  that  the  vote  had  been  taken,  at 
the  time. 

Paul:   So,  I  said,  "Well,  you  are  all  disregarding  the  vote 

that  was  taken,  and  you're  the  national  chairman.   And 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.   I  don't  want  to  start  and  make 
a  difficulty  for  you  as  national  chairman  and  to  cause 
a  division  in  the  organization.   So  I  think  probably  the 
thing  is  for  me  to  just  withdraw  from  it,  not  go 


Paul i  ahead  and  do  just  what  you  want,  not  to  do  anything 
more.  But  I  think  it's  a  great  mistake." 


Alice  Paul  Drops  Out 


Fault  Well,  I  did  withdraw.   I  didn't  ask  another  person.   I 
didn't  go  forward  with  it  at  all.   I  just  dropped  out 
of  it. 

And  then  they  had  the  vote  and  of  course  they 
voted  out  the  [Bayh-]Griffiths  measure.  And  now  you 
see,  when  Mrs.  Longwell,  when  she  sees  the  difficulty, 
this  very  difficulty  about  the  states'  rights  business 
and  so  on  down  there  in  Alabama,  she  just  gives  up  the 
fight.   You  notice  she  said,  "I'm  leaving  now" — 

Fry i   Oh,  in  her  letter  today. 
Paul i  Yes. 

Fryt   She  said  she  thought  she'd  found  a  person  there  to 
head  up  the  fight. 

Paul«  I  know,  but  we  maybe  find  one  woman  or  two  or  a  thousand 
women,  but  the  thing  is  to  stay  when  you  undertake  these 
difficult  things  and  get  it  done. 

Fryi   She  said  it  was  really  very  difficult. 

Pauli   She  went  down  to  do  this,  and  she  finds  what  we  told 
her  all  the  difficulties  there  would  be. 

Fryi   Well,  you  were  there  when  it  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate?  Were  you  in  Washington  when  it  passed? 

Paul i  When  it  passed  the  House  the  second  time?  Yes.  And 

when  it  passed  a  second  time,  when  it  was  introduced  a 
second  time  in  this  version,  in  the  [Bayh-]Griff iths 
version,  we  thought — I  thought — we  could  possibly  find 
somebody  who  would  have  enough  interest  and  enough  power 
to  [substitute  their  previous  vote  on  the  original 
version].  But  it  did  come  up  [on  the  floor]  when  we 
couldn't  prevent  it  from  coming  up,  which  is  what  I  had 
hoped  we  could  do.  When  it  was  certain  to  come  up,  I 
thought  we  might  find  someone  who  would  move  to  sub 
stitute  their  previous  vote  [for]  the  [original] 
amendment  they'd  just  adopted,  to  reaffirm  their  previous 


Paul:   vote.   Because  practically  everybody  who  was  going  to 
vote  this  time  had  voted  for  the  other  [original 
version.   And  it  seemed  to  me  if  one  person  on  the 
floor  could — 

First  of  all,  we  knew  we  couldn't  get  Mrs. 
Griffiths  to  do  it.   She  would  have  "been  the  logical 
person — for  her  to  say,  "I  would  like  to  withdraw  this 
version  in  favor  of  the  one  you've  all  voted  for."   The 
person  who  really  took  the  greatest,  I  think,  part  in 
trying  to  bring  this  to  pass  and  to  find  somebody  was 
Mary  Kennedy.   And  she  found  a  man  named  Mr.  Myers 
who  was  a  congressman  who  simply  couldn't  conceive 
why,  when  they  had  voted  one  measure  a  few  months  ago, 
they  should  suddenly  be  asked  to  vote  another  version 
which — they  had  all  thought  the  first  version  was  right 
or  they  wouldn't  have  voted  for  it.   And  why  in  the 
world  should  they  be  asked  to  vote  another  one  because 
the  Senate,  a  senator,  had  made  this  change  over  in 
the  Senate. 

Well,  so  he  undertook  to  take  a  poll  of  the  whole 
House  and  see  if  he  could--maybe  you  know  of  this,  his 
name  was  Mr.  Myers*--and  see  if  he  could  accomplish 
this.   And  there  were  several  others,  maybe  a  dozen 
others,  that  had  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  do 
the  same  thing  and  to  join  with  him.   So  when  it  came 
to  be  the  morning  when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  on  the 
Griffiths  measure,  I  called  up  all  the  people — not  all, 
but  a  good  many  people  who  I  thought  might  help.   I 
remember  one  I  called,  Mrs.  [Florence  P.]  Dwyer  of --you 
remember  her? 

Fry:   No,  I  only  know  she  was  an  old  faithful  worker. 
[Laughter.] 

Fault   No,  no,  no.  not  an  old  worker;  she  was  a  congresswoman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  people  who  was  the 
trongest  that  we  had  in  all  of  Congress  for  the  Equal 
lights  Amendment  and  a  great  co-worker  with  Mrs.  St. 
George  and  the  other  people  who  had  brought  it  to  this 
stage. 

And  she  said,  "You  know  that  you  don't  have  to 


•Probably  John  Thomas  Myers,  Republican  of  Virginia  in 
inetieth  and  Ninety-first  Congress. 
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Fault   tell  me  any  of  thisj  I  know  it,  maybe,  better  than  you 
do,  the  wisdom  of  keeping  to  the  original  amendment. 
But,"  she  said,  "I  wish  to  tell  you  thisi   that  Mr. 
Bayh  has  got  it  all  tied  up,  and  I  won't  take  the  time 
to  try  to  tell  you  all  the  details  of  what  he's  done, 
but  I  know  it's  tied  up.  He's  tied  it  up  so  there's 
nothing  that  we  can  do  in  the  House  about  it.  And 
while  it  seems  unthinkable,  he  makes  it  seem  plausible 
and  reasonable,  and  the  people  don't  know  enough  or 
they  don't  care  enough  about  the  little  details  to  think 
it's  worth  making  too  great  a  fight  over."  And  she 
said,  "While  I'm  completely  with  you,  there's  no  way 
in  which  I  can  help,  because  I  know  it's  hopeless.   I 
know  what  he's  done  and  how  he's  done  it."  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  she  knew,  but  she  said,  "It's  an 
impossible  thing  to  undo  now." 

So  then  Mr.  Myers  called  me  up  the  morning  it  was 
to  come  up.  And  he  said,  "Now  I've  taken  a  poll  of  the 
whole  House,  pretty  well,  so  I  know  what's  happening." 
And  he  said  almost  the  same  thing.  He  said,  "I  don't 
think,  as  much  as  I'm  for  this,  and  I  certainly  don't 
like  to  be  announced,  as  I  have  been  announced,  as 
wanting  to  go  back  to  the  original  one  and  then  not 
carry  it  through,  but  I  find  it  is  all  tied  up.  And  I 
don't  know  what  at  this  late  date  I  can  do  to  change  it.' 

And  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  can't,  we  wouldn't  want 
you  to  move  to  bring  it  up  in  the  original  form  and  then 
have  your  motion  defeated  because  it  would  be  very  bad 
for  us  in  every  way.   Now  at  least  we  can  say  this  was 
the  sentiment,  this  was  the  way  the  people  felt." 

Fry:    You  had  that  overwhelming  vote  record  on  it  in  the  House 
the  previous  year. 

Pauli   Yes.   And  so  I  said,  "Well,  that's  all  right.   We'll 
understand  if  you  think  it's  better  not  to  do  it." 

And  he  said,  "I  think  it's  impossible  to  change  it. 
I  don't  know  why  it's  impossible.   But  for  some  reason 
or  other  it's  been  so  consolidated,  we  can't  do  it." 
So  we  lost  it  [the  original  version],  you  see. 

I  don't  yet  know  how  Bayh  manages  to  do  all  these 
things . 

Fry«   Well,  maybe  some  day  we  can  piece  together  the  whole 
story. 
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Paul:   But  I  don't  believe  it's  Bayh  that's  doing  it,  at  all. 
I  think  that  there's  some  master  mind  that's  planning 
all  these  things  and  making  use  of  Mr.  Bayh. 

Fryj    Some  interest  group? 

Paul:   Some  interest  group  perhaps.   Somebody  who  wants  its 

defeat,  anyway.   That's  it.   Is  it  time  for  you  to  go? 

Fry:    Yes,  it  is. 

Paul:   I  think  you  are  looking  as  though  you  are  ready  for  bed. 
[Break.   Tape  off.] 
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COUP  D'ETAT  WITHIN  THE  WOMAN'S  PARTY 


Election  Dispute  in 


Fry:   Now  last  night  we  ended  by  bringing  the  equal  rights 

struggle  up  to  date,  and  I  thought  that  first  priority 
this  morning  would  be  that  19^5  challenge  to  the 
Woman's  Party  election  that  you  said  you  wanted  to  be 
sure  and  tell  me  about  before  I  left.   I  have  some 
research  here  on  that  that  might  help. 

Paul  i  Now  what  was  the  19^5  that  you  were  talking  about?  What 
point  was  there  in  the 


Fry  i   The  challenge  to  the  Woman's  Party  election.  Remember 
that,  when  a  group  challenged  the  legality  of  an 
election? 

Pault   I  hadn't  thought  about  putting  that  in  at  all.   You 
think  that's  important? 

Fry  i   You  told  me  you  wanted  to  put  that  in,  at  least  I 

understood  you  to  say  that.   Because  you've  already 
alluded  to  it  a  couple  of  times  and  you  said,  "Well, 
we'll  talk  about  that  later." 

Pault   That  of  course  was  a  very  —  it  wasn't  exactly  a  challenge 
to  the  election.  Of  course,  we  thought  it  was  an  effort 
of  the  Communist  party  to  take  over  our  organization, 
by  bringing  a  lawsuit.   You  see,  we  were  in  the  courts 
and  it's  all  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine  where  it  will 
be  [found]  written  up  in  the  greatest  detail  and 
length. 

Fry«   I  have  that. 

Pauli   It  was  in  —  the  person  I  think  who  signed  most  of  those 
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Paul:   articles  was  our  national  secretary,  Mabel  [E.] 

Griswold,  very  very  wonderful  secretary  we  had  then 
[of  Madison,  Wisconsin].   An  honorary  unpaid  secretary. 
But  you  know,  that's  the  time  that  the  marshall  appeared 
at  the  door  suddenly  and  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller — I 
guess  I  told  you  all  that. 

Fry:   No,  you  didn't.   We  haven't  talked  about  it. 

Paul:   Anyway,  a  suit  was  filed  against  us  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  against  Emma  Guffey  Miller,* 
we'll  say,  against  this  person  on  our  national  board. 

Fry:   Anita  Pollitzer  was  the  contested  leader? 

Paul:   Well,  against  her,  but  it  was  a  suit  filed  against 

every  person  on  the  new  board  that  had  been  elected. 
A  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  the  first  one  that  was  served  on  anybody, 
the  complaint  they  call  them,  was  served  by  a  marshall 
on  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller.   She  was  rather  a  fairly 
new  person  in  our  ranks  but  had  gradually  come  to  the 
point  where  she  was  willing  even  to  go—first  she  wasn't 
even  willing  to  be  identified  with  us,  and  then  finally 
she  came  on  the  national  board.   One  of  the  first  things 
that  [laughing]  happened  after  she  came  on  the  national 
board—she  was  living  up  with  her  brother,  Senator 
Guffey,  keeping  house  for  him,  her  husband  having  died 
and  her  children  having  grown  up,  she  lived  there  with 
him.   And  another  sister  lived  with  Senator  Guffey. 
Senator  Guffey  wasn't  married.   So,  one  night — they 
lived  fairly  out  in  the  suburbs- -and  a  very,  very  snowy 
night  a  marshall  arrived  and  I  think  they  had  a  Filipino 
or  a  Japanese  butler,  and  he  went  out  to  the  door  and 
they  handed  him  this  complaint  and  he  accepted  it,  of 
course.   He  was  really  accepting  it  for  Mrs.  Miller;  he 
didn't  know  a  single  thing  about  what  was  happening.   So 
he  came  in  [laughing]  and  with  the  paper,  and  therefore 
she  had  been  officially  served  with  this  complaint, 
demanding  of  Mrs.  Miller  as  one  member  of  the  national 
board—the  [so-called]  National  Woman's  Party  demanded 
that  Mrs.  Miller  hand  over  as  one  member  of  this  board 
that  [according  to  the  insurgents]  was  "pretending"  to 

the  board  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  hand  over 
to  the  ["real"]  National  Woman's  Party  all  property 


*Mrs.  Miller  was  also  a  National  Democratic  Committeewoman 
at  this  time. 
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Paul:   rightfully  belonging  to  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
Everything  in  our  investment  and  endowment  fund,  all 
our — everything  in  the  bank,  all  our  records,  history, 
everything.   And  that's  the  first  we  knew  about  it. 

Fry:   It  was?  There  wasn't  anything  that  led  up  to  this? 

Paul:  Well,  we  didn't  know  that  they  were  going  to  bring  a 
lawsuit.  We  knew  that  it  was  a  lot  of — we  had  a  paid 
secretary  named  Caroline  Lexow  Babcock  and  she  was  our 
executive  secretary. 

I  just  don't  want  this  to  go  down  in  history  any 
more  than  it  has  gone  down. 

Fryi   Well,  it  needs  to  be  explained  because  here's  all  the 
newspaper  stories  on  it  and — 

Paul:  Well,  then  you  do  know  about  it  all. 

Fry:   I  just  got  these  clippings  from  Anita  Pollitzer. 

Pault   Oh,  you  did? 

Fry«   Yes,  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  she  had  preserved. 
I  guess  she  had  planned  to  put  this  in  her  write-up 
of  the  Woman's  Party  history,  and  so  she  asked  me  to 
get  some  copies  made  for  her  and  I  did. 

Paul:  What  sort  of  thing  is  it  then?  Can  you  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  kind  of  papers? 

Fry:    Christian  Science  Monitor.  Washington _ Evening  Star. 

Washington  Post.  New  York  Times,  Baltimore  News  Post. 
and  a  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  paper.* 

Paul i  Well,  you  know,  it's  very  well  she  kept  all  that.   I 

didn't  know  she  had.   Is  that  all  she  had  on  the  subject? 

Fry:   Yes.   You  know  where  it  was?  It  was  folded  up  inside 
her  copy  of  Inez  Haynes  Irwin's  book,  in  a  little 
plastic  folder,  and  was  being  preserved  there. 

Paul:   Well,  did  she  tell  you  anything  about  it? 


*See  Appendix. 
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Fry:   No,  she  couldn't  tell  me  about  it,  Alice,  because  she 

wasn't  able  to  talk  that  much.   So  she  wanted  me  to  take 
that,  and  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  originals  because 
they  were  old  and  crumbly.   So  I  made  a  Xerox  for  her 
and  one  for  me. 

Fault   Oh,  you  did.   How  wonderful. 
Fry:    So  she  got  it,  and  now  I  have  it. 
Paul:  That'll  give  the  whole  — 

Fry:   Well,  it  doesn't.   All  of  these  stories  go  something 

like  "Anita  Pollitzer,  national  chairman  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  and  other  present  incumbents  are  now  the 
legal  officers  of  the  party." 

Paul:   That's  after  we  won. 

Fry:   Yes.   All  of  this  is  late  November  and  early  December, 


Paul:   Well,  that's  when  we  won. 

Fry:    --which  is  the  story  of  when  you  won.   So  what  I  need 
to  know  is  what  happened  before  that. 

Paul:   Well,  you'll  find  it  written  up  in  great  detail  by  an 

absolutely  officially-speaking-for-us  national  secretary, 
Mabel  Griswold,  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine.* 

Fry:   And  I  read  that. 

Paul:   You  see,  the  suit  was  filed,  say,  in  February,  19^7, 
and  I  know  it  was  decided  just  before  Thanksgiving 
because  I  remember  thinking  what  an  unhappy  Thanksgiving 
we  would  have  if  it  was  decided  against  us.   So  you  see 
it  was  a  long,  long  trial  going  on  and  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

Now  I'll  tell  you  the  gist  of  it  all. 

We  discovered  we  didn't  even  know  what  was  going 
on.   We  had  this  paid  secretary  and  we  discovered  that 


*See  Equal  Rights.  January-February,  19^7,  for  a 
chronology  of  previous  four  months'  events. 
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Pauli   she  was  going  around  the  country,  ostensibly  to — she 
was  the  executive  secretary  and  was  really  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  at  that  moment,  under  Miss  Pollitzer 
who  was  the  national  chairman.  And  whatever  possessed 
her  to  do  this,  we  have  no  idea.   But  she  was  very  much 
more  to  the  left  than  most  of  the  people  on  the  board, 
herself.  And  she  came  up  every  day  and  worked  at  the 
headquarters  and  then  she  would  go  off  on  trips  con 
nected  with  her  work.  And  we  discovered  finally  that 
in  these  trips  that  she  was  taking,  she  was  trying  to 
really  organize  an  insurrection  within  the  organization. 
And  it  was  unknown.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
Anita  [Pollitzer]  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

But  I  went — you  see,  after  this  election  had 
occurred  and  Anita  had  been  made  the  national  chairman 

[for  two  years]  by  this  vote  by  mail  [October,  19^5], 
I  stayed  on  all  the  time  to  try  to  help  her  because 
she  was  living  up  in  New  York.   She  had  to  come  down 
and  leave  her  husband  and  make  lots  of  changes  in  her 
own  life,  which  kept  her  away  a  little  part  of  the 
time.  [Pause.] 

Well,  this  agitation — exactly  what,  we  never  did 
know  what  it  was  about — and  I  gained  the  impression 
from  the  people  I  heard  about  and  learned  some  things 
about,  was  that  Miss  Pollitzer,  who  had  been — it's 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  Woman's  Party  owed  to 
her  and  the  woman  movement  owed  to  her.   But  of  course, 
she  was  pronouncedly  Jewish  and  her  grandfather  was  a 
rabbi  and  she  was  from  a  long,  long  line  of  rabbis 
and  so  on.  And  very—she  wasn't  a  Jewess,  you  know,  who 
tried  to  conceal  she  was  a  Jewess,  she  was  one  that  was 
clearly  very  proud  of  her  Jewish  heritage.  And  her 
family  was  certainly  distinguished  surgeons  and  doctors 
in  this  country,  at  the  very  top  of  their  profession. 
And  they'd  been  here  a  long  time  in  the  country. 

Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  a  cause — I  don't 
yet  know,  or  have  any  real  idea  why  this  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  it  was  certainly  largely  directed  against 
me  because  I  was  identified  completely  with  this  Miss 
Pollitzer.  We  had  a  nominating  committee  headed  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forbes,  you  remember,  our  national 
treasurer.  And  she  was  pursued  and  hounded  to  have  a 
certain  person  named  Dorothy  Shipley  Granger  made  the 
new  chairman  and  she  didn't  think — Mrs.  Granger  came 
from  Baltimore  where  Mrs.  Forbes1  family  had  lived  a 

long  time,  and  she  didn't — and  I  had  been  the  temporary 
chairman,  as  I  told  you?  I  was  the  outgoing  chairman. 
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Paul:   And  Mrs.  Forbes  didn't  want  to  put  this—And  very  many 
other  people  were  being  proposed  but  the  one  person 
was  very  persistent  in  trying  to  be  nominated  was  this 
Mrs.  Granger.   Well,  Mrs.  Forbes  didn't  want  her- -didn't 
think  it  was  a  wise  selection. 

So  they  asked  Mrs.  Harvey  [Anna  Kelton]  Wiley, 
who  had  been  a  previous  chairman  and  was  beloved  by 
everybody  and  trusted  by  everybody.   Mrs.  Wiley  had 
been,  I  think  for  maybe  two  terms,  the  national  chair 
man.   And  she  was  having  a  lot  of  difficulty  that  her 
son  had  gotten  into — different  things  and  she  had 
personal  problems  and  so  on — so  that  she  wanted  to  lay 
down  the  burden  of  being  the  chairman.   And  all  the 
time  she'd  been  chairman,  she'd  been  the  editor — 

[End  of  Tape  18,  Side  A] 
[Tape  18,  Side  B] 

Fault  When  Mrs.  Wiley  refused-- just  the  chairmanship,  she 
didn't  refuse  anything  else — but  she  didn't  want  to 
continue  to  have  to  edit  the  paper.   She  just  wanted 
to  have  more  leisure  for  her  family  and  for  herself  and 
her  own  things. 

So  then  they  asked  Anita  Pollitzer,  and  Anita 
Pollitzer  said,  "Well,  if  Mrs.  Wiley  will  take  it  I 
will  support  her  and  work  for  her  and  assist  her  and  so 
on,  as  I've  always  helped  the  chairman,  whoever  the 
chairman  is.   If  she  absolutely  will  not  take  it  and 
can't  be  persuaded  to  take  it,  then  I  will  take  it." 

So  [19^53  Mrs.  Forbes  got  out  this  ballot  by  mail, 
which  we'd  never  done  before  but  still  all  the  organiza 
tions  nearly  in  the  country  were  doing  it,  and  practically 
everybody  voted  for  the  ticket  that  was  presented  by  the 
nominating  committee,  which  was  Miss  Pollitzer  and  her 
general  board;  there  was  not  much  change  on  the  board. 
And  so  she  was  considered  elected  and  she  began  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

And  then,  prior  to  this  election,  while  it  was 
going  on,  we'll  say  in  the  month  perhaps  that  the 
people  had  to  get  back  their  ballots,  in  that  period, 
Mrs.  Wiley  was  prevailed  upon  by  somebody,  we  don't 
know  how  it  happened.  Mrs.  Wiley  was  that  kind  of  a 
personi   people  always  said,  "Well,  the  last  person  who 
talks  to  Mrs.  Wiley  always  has  Mrs.  Wiley's  agreement." 
So  the  last  person,  [laughter]  whoever  the  person  was, 
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Fault  although  this  was  all  formal  and  open,  and  out  in  the 

open  entirely  with  the  nominating  committee — the  refusal 
of  Mrs.  Wiley,  there  was  no  question  about  it — whoever 
the  last  person  was  and  whatever  their  motive  was ,  we 
don't  know.  But  suddenly  Mrs.  Wiley  was  prevailed  upon 
by  somebody  to  announce  she  would  be  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  for  the  chairmanship. 

And  so  her  name  was  put  up  by  whatever  this  little 
group  was  that  was  in  existence,  though  we  hadn't  known 
it  was  in  existence,  and  sent  to  all  the  membership. 
Submitting  Mrs.  Wiley's  name.  Well,  had  Mrs.  Wiley's 
name  been  submitted  in  the  very  beginning,  of  course, 
she  would  have  gone  out  on  the  official  ballot  sent  by 
the  nominating  committee.   But  since  the  nominating 
committee  sent  Miss  Pollitzer's  name  out,  then  this  had 
to  go  from — in  an  informal  way.  Now  they  rejoiced  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Wiley,  who  had  been  such  a  gallant  soldier 
in  this  movement,  had  allowed  her  name  to  be  put  up,  and 
a  letter  was  sent  by  whoever  these  people  were—and  I 
think  that's  all  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine  there, 
who  sent  this  out- -I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember. 
And  so  only,  well,  a  scattering  response  came  in  from 
people  who  hadn't  already  voted  for  Anita,  saying  that 
they  would  support  Mrs.  Wiley. 

So  we  had  two  candidates  as  it  turned  out,  and  Mrs. 
Wiley  had  just  a  tiny  little  group.   But  of  course  had 
[shej  been  [the  nominee]  in  the  beginning,  she  would 
have  had  [the  vote  of]  everybody,  because  she  would 
have  been  on  the  special  ballot,  and  there  was  no 
question  that  everybody  in  the  whole  organization  was 
grateful  to  her  for  all  she'd  done  and  full  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  what  she  would  do.   But  I  think  they 
had  the  same  feeling  for  Anita.   I  never  knew  anybody 
in  the  country — all  over  the  world  where  she  went,  she 
left  friends  and  admirers ,  and  people  certainly  had 
great  trust  in  her.  How  on  earth  this  came  to  be,  I 
haven't  the  faintest,  the  faintest  idea. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  one  day  Anita 
Pollitzer  and  I  went  over  to  see  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey 
Miller,  who  had  recently  more  or  less  joined  us  and  we 
knew  didn't  know  anything,  and  we  thought  anybody  who's 
trying  to  make  this  defection  will  certainly  go  to  Mrs. 
Miller.  And  she  was  one  of  the  great  assets  that  we 
had  when  she  finally  came  because  they  were  a  power  in 
the  Democratic  party,  being  the  national  commit teewoman 
for  the  Democratic  party.   So  we  had  a  really,  a  very 
good  and  valuable  addition  to  our  campaign  in  getting 
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Paul:   Mrs.  Miller's  real  support. 

So  we  went  to  see  her  and  I  remember  so  vividly, 
we  sat  there  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Miller,  told  her  the 
whole  situation,  and  she  said,  "Well,  I  don1  ;  of  course 
know  very  much  about  anything  yet,  but  I  certainly  know 
Miss  Pollitzer  and  have  worked  with  her  and  I'll  support 
her  completely  and  absolutely,  you  can  count  on  me." 

And  it  was  a  good  thing  we  did  go  because  pretty 
soon  they  began  on  Mrs.  Miller,  but  she  didn't  waver. 

And  then,  suddenly,  which  we  didn't  know  they  were 
going  to  do,  they  filed  a  suit,  this  group.   And  when 
you'd  say,  who  were  they,  well,  they'd  say,  "We're  the 
National  Woman's  Party."  And  it  was  most  extraordinarily 
mysterious.   [Laughing.]  And  so  poor  Mrs.  Miller,  whom 
we  just  wanted  to  join  our  ranks  in  every  possible  way, 
suddenly  one  night  had  this  disgrace  (to  poor  Senator 
Guffey,  [laughing]  and  to  Mrs.  Miller  the  national 
committeewoman)  to  receive  a  complaint  brought  in  by 
their  Japanese  or  their  Chinese  or  whatever  the  man 
was — Filipino  or  something — and  giving  it  to  Mrs. 
Miller.   Here  is  an  officer  serving  you  with  this  paper, 
ordering  you  to  surrender  all  the  money  and  everything 
that  you're  holding  from  the  Woman's  Party  "illegally 
and  willfully"  and  so  on.   So  you  know  it  was  a  great 
shock  [laughing]--terrible  shock  to  Mrs.  Miller.   And 
then  we  discovered  they  were  going  to  serve  everybody. 
So  we  closed  the  headquarters. 

[Interruption.] 

I  remember  there  was  one  member  of  our  board,  Dr. 
Florence  Armstrong,  who  was  working  in  the  government 
and  so  she  lived  out  in  Alexandria,  I  guess  it  was,  just 
outside  of  Washington.   And  so  she  invited  everybody  who 
was  on  the  national  board,  as  many  as  they  wanted  to 
come,  to  her  small  little  house  that  she  had.   She  lived 
there  all  by  herself.  And  she  invited  them  to  come 
whenever  they  came  to  Washington,  not  at  the  headquarters 
because  they  might  suddenly  be  served  with  this  paper, 
but  to  stay  out  there  with  her. 

And  so  I  went  out,  when  I  went  down  to  Washington, 
I  went  out  and  stayed  with  her.   And  our  first  vice- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe,  went  out  and  stayed 
there  the  same  time  I  did.   So  we  had  this  sort  of 
second  little  headquarters  that  we  thought  we  might  be 
safer  in  that  nobody  would  know  we  were  there. 
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Fault       And  then  we  just  closed  the  headquarters  itself, 
as  far  as  the  door  went;  we  had  a  tiny  little  staff  of 
very  few  people.  We  made  it  clear  that  they  mustn't 
open  the  door  to  anybody  at  this  moment,  because  it 
would  be  probably  trying  to  serve  a  paper  on  somebody 
who  was  there.  What  did  they  turn  around  and  do? 
[Laughing.]  Serve  the  papers  on  the  stenographers  and 
on  the  bookkeeper,  and  '.  think  the  houseman,  sort  of 
like  Charlie,*  somebody  who  had — everybody  at  the  head 
quarters  was  suddenly  served  with  these  papers. 

Fryi   They  did  open  the  door. 

Paul:  Well,  but  they  didn't  open  the  door  to  let  anybody  who 
was  on  the  board  be  served.  We  never  dreamed  that  they 
would  be  serving  the  papers  on  all  the  people  who  had 
no  official  connection  except  they  happened  to  be 
employed  there  for  the  moment.   But  they  all  were  very 
good  sports.  They  all  [laughing],  I  think,  were  sort 
of  thrilled  at  being  part  of  the  whole  war  that  seemed 
to  be  arising. 

And  so  since  I  wasn't  there  and  they  didn't  know  I 
was  there,  I  was  served  (and  I  didn't  know  about  it  for 
a  long,  long  time)  by  what  they  call  publication,  by 
putting  a  notice  in  the  paper,  where  I  was  living  up  in 
Vermont.   So  my  little  Vermont  paper  had  this  very  same 
complaint.   I  guess  nobody  every  saw  it  up  there  and  I 
didn't  know  it  was  there  until,  I  guess  the  whole  law 
suit  was  over  before  I  ever  discovered  that  I'd  been 
served  by  publication.  Guess  it  was  a  matter  that  got 
in  the  courts — must  have  been  brought  up  how  each  one 
of  us  had  been  legally  served. 

So  then  we  asked  Burnita  Shelton  Matthews,  who'd 
been  so  long  doing  all  our  legal  work  for  us,  if  she 
would  act  as  our  representative.   We  had  no  lawyer.   Of 
course,  we  had  George  Gordon  Battle  in  the  past,  but 
that  was  all  on  the  legal  part  of  the  wording  of  the 
Amendment  and  so  on,  and  on  getting  the  headquarters. 
I  don't  know  whether  he'd  died  before  this  occurred  or 
not.   I  guess  he  had  probably.   So  we  didn't  think  about 
anybody  but  Burnita. 


*Alice  Paul's  carpenter/handy  man  who  had  been  taking 
care  of  her  Ridgef ield  cottage  and  lake  property  for  over 
fifteen  years—since  he  was  a  boy. 
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Defectors 

Anna  Kelton  Wiley 

Paul:  And  she  said  that  she  didn't  want  to  take  the  case- 
she  'd  now  become  quite  an  independent  lawyer  and  trying 
to  build  up  and  succeeding  pretty  well  in  building  up 
her  own  law  office — because  two  of  the  people  that  were 
on  the  side  that  brought  the  suit  were  connected  too 
closely  with  her.   One  was  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley  and  again 
it  was  the  last  person  who  talked  to  her.   How  on  earth 
she  ever  got  into  this  is  past  human  understanding. 
It's  impossible  to  think  anybody  as  good,  really  as 
fundamentally  good  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley  could 
have  let  herself  be  used,  but  she  did.   And  as  one  of 
the  people  who  was  in  the  suit  against  us.   The  second 
one  was  the  national  treasurer,  Miss  Laura  [M.]  Berrien 
and  the  third  one  was  the  national  secretary,  Mrs.  [Dr.] 
Margaret  Sebree.  Well,  these  people  were  really  Woman's 
Party  people.  Now  we  don't  know  yet  what  happened  to 
them.   And  the  fourth  one  was  Doris  Stevens. 

Fry:    That  one  is  surprising'. 

Paul:   So  we  don't  know,  maybe  in  reading  it  back  in  this  Equal 
Rights  because  I've  never  read  the  account  since, 
know  that  Mabel  Griswold  wrote  it  and  I  knew  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  we  don't  know  what  made  them  do  it.   But 
I  think  it  was  some  personal  grievance  probably  on 
each  one's  part.   Excepting  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Wiley 
ever  had  any  grievance,  but  I  think  she'd  gotten  herself 
put  up  as  the  rival  to  Miss  Pollitzer  and  somehow  or 
other  she  was  persuaded  to  join  in  this  suit. 


Doris  Stevens 


Paul:  With  regard  to  Miss  Stevens,  we  did  know — we  knew  pretty 
well  what  had  happened.   You  see,  when  Mrs.  Belmont's 
will  was  up  for  probate,  Miss  Stevens  got  a  lawyer 
whose  name  was  Frank  Wallace  [?]  or  Walsh  [?]  if  you've 
ever  heard  of  him,  but  he  was  a  very  well  known  lawyer 
and  he'd  been  very,  very,  very  strong  in  helping  the 
Woman's  Party  through  the  years.   So  we  knew  him  very 
well.  And  Doris  knew  him  in  that  way.   So  she  got  him 
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Fault   to  represent  her  in  contesting  the  will, 
all  these  things? 

Fry i   No,  I've  never  heard  this  before. 


Do  you  know 


Pauli   You'll  find  it,  I  think,  all  in  the  Equal  Rights 

magazine  if  you  read  it.   But  anyway,  this  is  what 
happened*  He  sent  his  son,  Frank  Walsh  sent  his  son, 
when  he  took  the  case  for  Doris,  and  he  only  knew  Doris 
because  he'd  met  Doris  through  the  rest  of  us,  through 
our  knowing  and  working  with  Mr.  Walsh,  and  so  of 
course  he  accepted  her  as  one  of  our  people  when  she 
asked  him  to  represent  her  in  contesting  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Belmont.   She  was  a  very  convincing  and  plausible 
person  and  she  succeeded  somehow  in  getting  him.  But 
he  sent  his  son  around  the  country,  which  was  the  first 
that  I  knew  anything  about  it,  because  different  people 
phoned  me  and  said,  "Well,  Frank  Walsh's  son  has  just 
been  here  and  he's  bringing  this  suit  to  contest  Mrs. 
Belmont 's  will  and  the  ground  that  he's  contesting  it 
on  is  that  you  have  used  undue  influence" — I  had  used 
undue  influence  to  have  Mrs.  Belmont  not  leave  any 
money  to  Doris  Stevenst   Well,  and  I  remember  one 
person  after  another  said,  "Well,  this  is  the  most 
extraordinary  visit  I've  just  had  from  Mr.  Frank  Walsh's 
son  wanting  me  to  come  down  and  testify  at  the  probate 
hearing  that  I  know  that  you  had  the  confidence  of  Mrs. 
Belmont  and  that  you  prevailed  upon  her  not  to  leave 
any  money  to  Doris  Stevens." 

Well,  nobody  was  more  surprised  [laughing]  than  I, 
and  finally  the  day  of  the  probate  court's  hearing  of 
this  will  occurred  in  New  York,  a  certain  day.   And  I 
was  called  up  very  early  the  next  morning  by  Mrs. 
Belmont 's  secretary,  who'd  been  over  there  with  Mrs. 
Belmont  for  some  years  and  her  sister  had  gone  to 
prison  with  us,  and  the  whole  family  had  always  sup 
ported  us,  and  then  we  had  helped  to  get  this  position 
for  this  young  girl,  named  Young,  Mary  Young,  I  think 
she  was.   (Anyway,  she  was  a  Miss  Young,  and  I  think  she 
was  Mary  Young.)   She'd  stayed  over  with  Mrs.  Belmont 
say  a  year  or  two  and  had  a  very  good  position  as  a 
secretary,  very  well  paid.  And  so  she  called  me  up,  and 
I  knew  her  of  course,  pretty  well,  not  very  well,  but 
knew  her,  and  had  always  encouraged  Mrs.  Belmont  to  keep 
this  young  girl  and  she  lived  and  had  a  very  interesting 
experience  there  and  was  well  paid.   In  France,  this  all 
was. 

And  so  she  called  me  and  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you, 
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Paul«   I  came  down  on  the  night  train  and  I've  just  gotten 

into  the  station,  and  I  want  to  telephone  to  you  about 
the  trial  yesterday,  "before  the  probate  judge."  And 
she  said,  "You  know,  your  name  was  the  name  that  was 
presented  to  the  judge  as  the  person  who  had  influenced 
Mrs.  Belmont,  and  therefore  they  wanted  the  will  set 
aside  so  that  Doris  could  have  her  rightful  inheritance. 
So,"  she  said,  "I  wish  to  tell  you  that  when  the  trial 
opened,  Mr.  Walsh  announced  that  his  son  had  made  this 
survey  of  all  parts  of  the  country  of  people  who'd  be 
apt  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  Woman's 
Party  people,  and  he  said,  he  comes  back  with  a  report 
that  not  one  person  whom  they  interviewed  had  ever 
heard  me  make  a  derogatory  remark.   (And  you  know  I 
certainly  am  not  up  to  making  derogatory  remarks  about 
anybody.   I  think  I'm  not  very  likely  to.)   She  said, 
"No  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  that  they'd 
always  heard  when  you  talked  about  Mrs.  Stevens  of 
this  tribute  you  always  gave  to  her  great  organizing 
ability  and  her  courage  and  her  vision,  and  you  went 
out  of  your  way  always  to  build  her  up."   So  they  all 
reported,  "We  don't  know  what  this  means,  we  can't 
imagine  that  Miss  Paul  would  ever  say  anything  like 
this  to  Mrs.  Belmont.   We  knew  she  had  no  such  ideas 
about  it." 

So  Mr.  Walsh  said,  according  to  Mary  Young,  she 
said  Mr.  Walsh  announced,  "We  are  changing  our — paper" -- 
whatever  it's  called  that  you  present  to  a  probate 
court — "We  wish  to  change  it  and  to  omit  the  name  of 
Miss  Paul  as  the  person  who  had  influenced  Mrs.  Belmont 
because  we  can't  find  any  evidence  to  substantiate  this. 
We  were  told  this  was  the  case  and  we  wish  to  change 
our" — legal  document — whatever  it's  called — "and  sub 
stitute  the  name  of  Elsa  Maxwell.   We  believe  that  she 
was  the  person  who  caused  Mrs.  Belmont  to  leave  out 
Mrs.  Stevens'  name  from  the  people  she  would  be  leaving 
her  money  to."  So  poor  Elsa  Maxwell  had  no  notice  of 
this—you  know  who  Elsa  Maxwell  was,  don't  you? 

Fry:   Wasn't  she  a  columnist,  a  writer — 

Paul:  No,  she  was  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Belmont 's  and  one 
who  Mrs.  Belmont  helped  a  great  deal  and  she  was  an 
American  girl—not  a  girl  exactly,  she  was  an  older 
person  by  the  time  we  knew  her.   But  we  first  knew  her 
when  she  wrote  a  little  play  during  the  suffrage  cam 
paign,  a  little  play  to  be  used  as  propaganda,  for 
suffrage.   And  Mrs.  Belmont — maybe  this  is  the  first 
time  Mrs.  Belmont  knew  her  perhaps --anyway  Mrs.  Belmont 
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Paul:   was  persuaded  by  Elsa  Maxwell  to  put  on  this  little 

¥lay  and  finance  it  to  help  the  suffrage  movement, 
hat's  the  first  time  I  ever  met  her. 

And  then  she  got  to  know  Mrs.  Belmont  and  other 
people,  a  great  many  people,  and  she  went  over  to  live 
in  France  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  her  life,  I  guess, 
and  she  lived  her — she  called  it  a  profession—her  way 
was  to  arrange  parties  for  Americans  who  came  over  and 
invite  people  who  were  celebrities  and  they  were  wanting 
to  meet  celebrities,  wanting  to  come  back  having  met 
somebody  and  established  some  connection,  whether  they 
were  for  professional  reasons,  or  business  reasons,  or 
just  their  own  pleasure,  I  don't  know.   But  she  had  a 
genius,  almost.   She  was  very  musical,  very  talented 
in  all  ways,  and  she  knew  theatrical  people,  knew  music 
people  and  so  on. 

Well,  Elsa  Maxwell  among  other  people  got  to  know 
Mrs.  Belmont  pretty  well,  very  well,  and  would  get  Mrs. 
Belmont  to  come  to  give  some  social  glamour  to  the 
parties  that  she--Elsa  Maxwell — would  give.   So  she 
also  was  invited  by  Mrs.  Belmont  a  good  many  times,  I 
guess,  to  come  up  to  her  own  home  for  lunch  or  for 
dinner.  And  it  seems  that,  unfortunately,  [Elsa  was  a 
guest  at  her  chateau]  the  day  that  Mrs.  Belmont  had 
changed  her  will.   She  did  have  Doris's  name  in  her 
will  originally,  for  some  small  sum  apparently,  and 
she  did  change  it.   She  had  it  changed  by — as  all  this 
came  out  in  the  probate  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
researches,  and  Doris's  researches—she'd  had  a  lawyer 
who  lived  in  Malesherbes  [?],  which  is  very  close  to 
where  Mrs.  Belmont— it  was  the  biggest  little  town  in 
France  nearest  to  where  the  chateau  of  Mrs.  Belmont 
was.  This  lawyer  came  out  from  Malesherbes  and  changed 
the  will  and  omitted  Doris's  name.  And  unfortunately 
it  happened  that  poor  Elsa  Maxwell,  certainly  knowing 
nothing  about  this,  had  happened  to  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Belmont  at  her  chateau.   Thank  heaven  I  was  in 
America  [laughing],  I  wasn't  there  this  day  or  it 
might  have  all  happened  and  I  might  never  have  known 
about  it.   But  this  was  the  ill  fate  of  poor  Elsa 
Maxwell.   She  happened  to  be  there. 

Therefore  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Well,  it's  perfectly 
clear  somebody  got  Mrs.  Belmont  under  their  control 
mentally  and  got  her  name  taken  out,  and  it  must  have 
been  Elsa  Maxwell  because  who  else  was  there?"  [Laugh 
ing.]  So  poor  Elsa  Maxwell's  name  was  the  one  that  was 
presented  that  day.   (And  this  was  all  told  me  by  Mary 
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Paul:   Young.)   So  she  said,  "Your  name  never  got  up  there  to 
be  considered.   It  was  only  Elsa  Maxwell's  name  and 
she  wasn't  here,  she'd  known  nothing  about  her  name 
going  to  be  presented." 

So  what  happened  at  this  court  was  that  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Belmont,  her  daughter  and  her  two  sons,  were 
persuaded  themselves,  they  were  convinced,  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  a  person  like  Miss  Stevens,  who 
was  so  determined  on  getting  some  money,  was  to  make  a 
settlement  out  of  court.   And  this  I  was  told  by  Mrs. 
Belmont 's  own  lawyer,  this  Mr.  Battle,  because  Mr. 
Battle  had  been  there  looking  after  the  estate  and  the 
children.   So  he  told  me  this,  and  he  said,  "I  can't 
remember  whether  it  was  $5,000  or  $10,000."  But  he 
said,  "Anyway,  they  bought  her  off,  saying  'We  don't 
want  our  mother's  name  dragged  through  the  courts, 
lots  of  newspaper  articles  and  so  on.   We  want  the 
whole  thing  forgotten,  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of  this 
person  as  fast  as  we  can."1   So  they  gave  her  whatever 
it  was — $5,000  or  $10,000.   I  suppose  that  was  the  sum, 
that's  what  he  told  me  anyway — that  he  couldn't  remem 
ber,  but  he  thought  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

Well,  in  the  interval  before  this  court  proceeding 
which  finished  it  up  occurred,  apparently  when  the  will 
was  first  made  known  to  the  public,  Doris  had  helped 
and  she'd  worked  with  me  because  we  tried  to  make  really 
an  event  of  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  because  she  had 
asked  me  once  when  I  was  over  in  France,  she  said,  "I've 
written  out  directions  as  to  how  I  would  like  my  funeral 
to  be  conducted."  And  she  said,  "Any  man  who's  been 
in  the  public  eye  and  been  of  service  to  the  country, 
when  he  dies  there's  a  public  ceremony,  the  government 
has  it  or  something  like  that."  And  she  said,  "Excepting 
what  you  have  done  to  try  to  have  some  tributes  paid 
to  women  after  their  death,  by  having  meetings  in  the 
capital  as  we  did  with  Inez  Milholland  and  other  people, 
nobody  ever  pays  any  attention  to  the  death  of  a  woman 
who  has  made  a  great  gift  to  her  country  in  the  way  of 
working  for  some  reform.   Especially  reform  for  women, 
I've  never  heard  of  anybody,"  she  said.   "Excepting 
what  you  have  done  in  the  capital." 

So,  she  said,  "I've  written  it  out,  what  I  want 
done  for  me."  And  she  gave  it  to  me  in  France,  and 
she  said,  "Take  this  down  and  give  it  to  my  lawyer, 
Mr.  Battle,  when  he  gets  back  to  America  and  make  certain 
that  this  is  carried  out."  And  she  said,  "If  you  don't 
do  it,  if  you've  changed  your  mind  and  say  you  can't, 
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Paul:   then  I  won't  have  it  done,  because  I  don't  know  of 
anybody  else  who  will  do  it." 

So  I  was  entrusted  with  this,  and  when  I  came 
back  that  time,  from  that  trip  to  Europe,  I  know  that  I 
saw  Doris.  And  I  think  she  invited  me  to  spend  the 
night  with  her  when  I  got  back.   She  was  married  then 
to  Dudley  Field  Malone.   So  I  did  spend  the  night  and  I 
told  her  the  next  morning  I  was  going  down  to  see  Mr. 
Battle  to  take  Mrs.  Belmont's  instructions  about  how  she 
wanted  her  funeral  and  so  on  conducted. 

Well ,  I  think  that  she  must  have  thought  that  I 
also  took  the  instructions  about  what  the  will  was  to 
contain.   That's  all  I  could  imagine.   But  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  her  will  or  ever  speak  to  her  about 
her  will. 

And  so  Mr.  Battle  had  this  copy  and  fortunately 
I  had  a  second  copy  which  I  took  down  and  put  in  our 
vault  in  the  headquarters  in  Washington.   So  we  carried 
all  these  instructions  out  and  we  had  a  funeral  which 
was — well,  unusual  in  that  we  had  all  around  the  whole 
church — it  was  in  St.  Thomas — we  had  young  girls  stand 
ing  with  purple,  white  and  gold  banners;  we  had  right 
up  in  front  Mrs.  Hilles  and  one  of  the  DuPonts,  sitting 
beside  her,  two  people  one  on  each  side  of  the  coffin. 
And  so  the  Woman's  Party  just  did  all  the  spectacular 
things  that  she  had  demanded  as  well  as  we  could. 

And  Doris  took  part  in  it,  of  course,  and  helped 
because  she  was  always  such  a  good  organizer.   And  I 
remember  she  and  I  sat  together  in  the  very  front  pew 
and  then  walked  out  behind  the  coffin  and  so  on  together. 
It  showed  that  until  this  time  there  was  nothing  in 
Doris's  mind  but  friendship  for  everybody.   And  I  sup 
pose  she  was  still  thinking  that  I'd  taken  over  the  will 
and  had  it  put  in  Mr.  Battle's  possession  and  that  she 
was  going  to  be  one  of  the  heirs.   Which  I  had  never 
heard  of — that  idea. 

So,  then,  shortly  after  the  funeral — and  I  had 
gone  back  to  Washington  and  Doris  was  up  in  her  home 
with  her  husband  at  Croton-on-Hudson  where  she  was 
living — a  newspaper  article  came  forth  in  Washington — I 
hope  it's  one  that  Anita  preserved — but  with  a  great 
streamer  across,  I  think  it  was  the  Washington  Star. 
saying,  "Doris  Stevens  Accuses  Alice  Paul  of  Having 
Alienated  Mrs.  Belmont's  Affections" — and  so  on — 
"And  it  charges  her  with  having  caused  Mrs.  Belmont  to 
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Fault   cancel  all  her  promised  bequests  to  Doris."  Well, 

maybe  she  made  a  promised  bequest,  I  don't  know.  Doris 
never  told  me,  Mrs.  Belmont  never  told  me.   I  didn't 
even  know  there  was  such  a  thing. 

And  I  remember  I  was  immediately  called  up  by  the 
Star  or  by  the  other  papers  perhaps,  and  said,  "Well, 
what  is  the  truth  about  this  charge?"  Whole  enormous 
page  of  what  I'd  done  to  Doris!   I  said,  "Well,  Doris 
has  always  been  somebody  we  in  the  Woman's  Party 
greatly  honored  and  respected.   We  don't  know  of  any 
change  in  her  position.   We  don't  know  anything  about 
this  whatsoever."  And  I  said,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  Mrs.  Belmont 's  will,  what  it  contains." 

You  see,  it  had  contained  a  gift,  the  only  time 
she  mentions  in  her  will,  a  gift  of  $100,000,  not  to  me, 
not  to  any  individual,  but  $100,000  to  the  National 
Woman's  Party  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  she  had 
been  doing  as  president,  something  like  that.   That's 
all  there  was.   And  Doris  charged  that  she  had  been 
promised  $50,000,  which  was  a  big  gift.   Well,  maybe 
she  had,  and  maybe  she  hadn't.   I  have  no  way  on  earth 
of  knowing.   It's  quite  possible  of  course  that  Mrs. 
Belmont,  knowing  how  much  Doris  was  doing,  and  $50,00 
would  have  been  very  little  for  Mrs.  Belmont,  maybe 
she  did  once  have  it  in  her  mind  to  do  this,  and  maybe 
she  once  told  Doris;  but  certainly  I  didn't  alienate 
[laughing]  or  get  Mrs.  Belmont  to  change  her  mind. 

Doris  said  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  money  for 
the  Woman's  Party  that  I  persuaded  her  to  give  the 
Woman's  Party  the  $100,000.   Well,  I  didn't.   I'm  glad 
she  did,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  caused  it.   I  think 
Mrs.  Belmont,  being  president,  so  it  was  a  natural 
thing  for  her  to  have  done.   It  would  have  seemed  very 
unnatural  if  she  hadn't  done  it.   I  would  really  think 
she  would  normally  have  given  more  than  $100,000. 

Fry:   Yes,  I'm  surprised  it  was  that  small. 

Paul«   But  that's  the  way  the  whole  trouble  with  Doris  started. 
So  when  she  came  down  to  Washington,  I  tried  to  talk 
to  her,  and  I  said,  "You  know,  Doris,  this  is  all  some 
thing  that  I  know  nothing  about;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mrs.  Belmont 's  will  and  never  discussed  it  or 
mentioned  it.   I  did  nothing  to  get  this  $100,000,  or 
nothing  to  deprive  you  of  what  you  say  was  $50,000 
that  she  promised  to  you." 
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Paul i       But  she  was  just  like  an  iceberg,  and  from  that 
time  on,  she  was  always  like  an  iceberg  to  me.  And 
wouldn't  come  anywhere,  not  if  she  could  help  it,  ever 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  me  or  with  any  of  the  people 
that'd  been  her  colleagues  in  the  Woman's  Party,  because 
of  this  terrible  injustice  she  thought  had  been  done 
to  her.  Money  seemed  to  mean  so  much  to  her,  so  much 
more  than  it  did  to  most  of  us,  that  we  could  hardly 
conceive  of  her  attitude,  and  not  refusing  to  believe 
this. 

[Interruption.] 

[About  the]  attitude  of  Doris.   I  think  that  some 
group  in  the  country,  just  as  I  think  there's  some 
group — and  I  don't  have  any  idea  really  what  this  group 
is — but  anybody  who  wanted  to  make  use  of  the  Woman's 
Party — because  at  that  time  we  had,  I  think,  a  great 
deal  more  public  prestige  because  we  were  about  the  only 
group  that  was  associated  with  the  suffrage  victory. 
There  was  almost  no  rival  that  was  working.  Of  course 
there  was  only  the  old  National  American,  and  they'd 
practically  stopped  because  of  the  war. 

So  we  were  generally  respected  as  a  group  that — I 
can  see  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  capture  a  group  of 
women—they  probably  would  want  to  take  part  in  the 
Woman's  Party.   So  in  doing  this  they  would  naturally 
go  after  the  disaffected  people,  and  try  to  use  those 
disaffected  people  to  get  other  people  so  there  was 
enough  to  make  a  little  showing. 

So  it  was  some  group  that  did  it.   And  the  only 
group  that  we  could  think  of  was  the  Communist  group. 
You  always  think  of  the  Communist  group?  maybe  it 
wasn't  the  Communist  group,  maybe  it  was  some  other 
group.   But  it  was  somebody,  because  we  discovered 
when  this  lawsuit  was  finally  filed  against  us  and  the 
complaints  were  being  made  and  served  on  all  these 
individual  people,  that  none  of  us  ever  suspected,  we 
found  they  had  been  using  our  headquarters  and  had  a 
series  of  meetings  with  apparently  very  well  paid 
stenographic — I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it — firm, 
group,  that  was  going  in  and  taking  these  elaborate 
minutes  in  great  detail  the  way  they  do  at  big  corpora 
tions  and  so  on.  And  we  found  these  meetings  were 
going  on  in  our  library.  We  didn't  know  they  were 
going  on.   And  it  was  all  done  sort  of  under  cover 
until  the  minutes  were  read  in  the  trial.   First  time 
we  ever  knew  that  this  had  been  happening. 
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Fry:   What  was  the  group? 

Paul:   The  group  that  filed  the  lawsuit.   They  called  them 
selves  the  Woman's  Party.   So  they'd  been  having 
National  Woman's  Party  meetings,  and  the  name  National 
Woman's  Party,  that  Miss  Pollitzer  never  knew  anything 
about,  I  never  knew  anything  about.  None  of  us  knew 
that — if  we  ever  knew  people  were  meeting  there,  well, 
we  thought  people  were  meeting  on  [laughing]  something 
in  the  library,  I  guess. 

So  finally  in  the  court  they  read,  we'll  say, 
[minutes  of]  September,  October,  November,  December, 
these  meetings  and  what  they  had  voted  to  do  and  so 
on.   All  written  up  so  they'd  be — and  here  they  got 
the  Dean  Acheson's  law  firm,  and  of  course  he'd  been 
assistant  secretary  of  state,  I  think  he'd  been  even 
secretary  of  state,  I'm  not  sure.   And  they  had  a  trial 
lawyer — well,  he's  a  famous  trial  lawyer.   I  don't 
remember,  I  guess  I'll  probably  think  of  this  name  but 
I've  forgotten  what  it  was — but  he  was  the  trial  lawyer 
of  the  Dean  Acheson  law  firm.   And  then  they  had  another 
man.   (All  this  will  be  in  that  Miss  Griswold's  article, 
the  names  of  these  different  lawyers.)  And  then  they 
had  the  lawyer  who  prepared  all  the  cases  for  the  Dean 
Acheson  law  firm.  And  he  was  the  one  who'd  been  up  here 
in  our  headquarters  conducting  this  series  of  meetings. 
And  all  these  minutes  were  there — it  was  all  brought 
out  in  the  court  by  that  side,  this  group.   So  ap 
parently  Doris,  who  was  not  I  think  at  that  moment  on 
our  national  board — I'm  sure  she  didn't  originate  it, 
I'm  sure  she  was  made  use  of  by  some  group,  knowing 
here  was  a  person  who  was  publicly  dissatisfied  and 
didn't  hesitate  on  all  occasions  to  say  this  great 
injustice  had  been  done  to  her  and  so  on  (which  was  a 
very  strange  way  to  act,  of  course,  but  she  certainly 
did  it). 


Laura  M.  Berrien 


Paul:  Now  this  Miss  Berrien,  who  was  our  national  treasurer, 
we  don't  know  what  happened  to  her,  because  she  and 
Doris  had  been  at  swords'  points  for  a  long  time,  and 
every  time  that  we  would,  which  we  normally  did,  we 
gave _ some  honor  at  every  meeting  to  Doris  and  had  her 
preside  or  had  her  speak  or  do  something,  and  Miss 
Berrien  was  always  being  quite  disagreeable  about  it 
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Paul:   and  said  we  were  giving  all  this  honor  and  so  on  to 

Doris.  They  were  not  friends  at  all.   But  somehow  or 
other  they  formed  a  coalition  at  this  moment,  and 
whether  Doris  knew  things  about  Miss  Berrien  and 
threatened  her,  we  don't  know.  We  don't  know  what 
happened.  Miss  Berrien,  being  our  national  treasurer, 
was  in  a  very  bad  position  for  us.  to  have  her  joining 
this  group. 

And  Dr.  Sebree,  who  was  the  secretary,  she  was 
new.   She  was  a  government  worker  and  was  in  peril 
over  her  position  or  would  be  when  the  husband  and  wife 
couldn't  both  serve  and  so  on.   Somehow  or  other,  I 
think  while  Mrs.  Wiley  was  chairman  and  they  were 
getting  appeals  from  this  Dr.  Sebree  to  help  in  the 
campaign  against  that  economy  act  [in  the  thirties], 
not  allowing  two  people  in  the  same  family  to  have  a 
salary  from  the  government.   She  had  a  high  position 
in  the  government  and  I  guess  probably  from  [that 
experience  in  that  campaign]  she  was  put  on  the  board 
by  Mrs.  Wiley,  who  was  a  very  thrifty  person  and  had 
an  idea  that  by  having  a  [national  secretary  we  could 
save  money].  We'd  always  had  an  honorary  secretary  and 
often  she  wasn't  much  good  at  taking  notes  and  so  on. 
She  had  an  idea  that  by  taking  somebody  employed  in 
the  government  who  was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Party 
and  putting  her  in  as  the  national  secretary,  they 
would  have  all  their  correspondence  and  minutes  and  so 
on  costing  less  than  we  were  having.   So  she  wasn't 
exactly  important;  she  was  just  an  ordinary  government 
worker  who  was  able  to  type  and  so  on.   She  was  the 
secretary. 

So  we  understood  what  was  the  matter  with  Doris, 
we  understood  the  secretary  all  right — it  didn't  make 
much  difference  about  her,  and  we  understood  Mrs.  Wiley, 
we  knew  it  was  a  passing  moment,  that  she  had  let  her 
name  be  used,  being  agreeable  to  people,  and  say,  "Well, 
all  right,  you  can  use  my  name,"  and  then  she  didn't 
realize  what  she'd  done,  I  guess.  But  the  last  person, 
Miss  Berrien,  I  never  have  known.   Miss  Berrien  had  sort 
of  personal  difficulties.   I  think  her  brother  was  in 
prison  for  having  some  kind  of  dishonesty,  I  don't  know 
exactly  what.  And  she  was  the  sort  of  person  that  it's 
perfectly  possible  that  whatever  group  that  was  using 
Doris  would  have  found  something  that  might  have  been 
difficult  for  Miss  Berrien. 

But  at  all  events  she  also  had  a  grievance.  When 
we  first  knew  her,  she'd  never  taken  part  in  the  suffrage 
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Paul:   campaign  at  all  and  we'd  never  heard  of  her,  Laura 

Berrien.   But  she  had  graduated  in  law  and  was  working 
in  the— I  guess  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.   Anyway 
something  to  do  with  taxation  in  the  government.   And 
she  came  up  and  joined  us  after  the  suffrage  victory 
when  many,  many  people  who  didn't  help  us  during  this 
campaign,  came  in  with  the  victory.   She  was  one.   She 
was  introduced  to  us  by  some  of  our  lawyer  members 
because  she  herself  belonged  to  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Lawyers  which  was  just  springing  up  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.   And  she  wanted  very,  very,  very 
much  to  get  our  help,  thinking  that  we'd  gotten  the 
vote,  so  we  must  be  able  to  help  people,  to  get  our 
help  in  getting  her  promoted,  because  she  had  the 
lowest  position  almost  that  you  could  have  in  the  bureau, 
whatever  this  government  bureau  was  that  dealt  with 
taxation.   And  so  we  did  happen  to  know  pretty  well  the 
person  that  had  been  called  in  by,  I  think  it  was 
probably  by  Coolidge,  but  anyway  one  of  the  Presidents, 
we'll  say  Coolidge,  he  was  called  in  as  an  efficiency 
expert.   And  now  his  wife  was  one  of  our  members  and  a 
very  good  and  influential  member.   (Seems  to  me  his  name 
was  Brown;  I'll  probably  remember  his  name  when  I  try  to 
think  about  it. ) 

Anyway,  through  his  wife,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
this  man,  and  just  about  this  time  he  came  up  one  day, 
and  we  told  him  about  Miss  Berrien  who  had  made  this 
appeal  for  promotion  in  the  taxation  department,  and  we 
said,  "Perhaps  you  as  an  efficiency  expert  could  look 
into  it  and  see  if  you  could  get  any  advancement  for 
her." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  do 
that."  He  went  down  and  met  her  and  talked  to  her. 

And  within  about  two  or  three  days  she  had  quite  a 
big  promotion.   Because  that  was  his  business,  what  he 
was  employed  to  do.   And  he  never,  of  course,  would  have 
interviewed  her  or  seen  her  or  known  about  her,  if  we 
hadn't  asked  him  to  do  this.  And  so  he  would  always 
go  to  somebody  through  whom  he  worked,  he  didn't  go 
direct  to  the  President  to  report,  but  he  went  to  some 
one  person,  and  anyway  he  made  the  report  and  he  got  her 
promoted  right  away. 

So  she  was  very  enthusiastic  and  became  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Woman's  Party,  really  working  hard,  and 
finally  we  made  her  our  national  treasurer  because  we 
thought  she  had  all  this  relationship  with  the  government, 
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Paul:   she  might  be  good  for  that. 

And  then  in  a  little  while,  she  came  and  she 
wanted  another  promotion.  And  so  we  succeeded  in 

fetting  the  second  promotion,  again  through  this  Mr. 
rown;  we  couldn't  have  done  it  otherwise. 

And  she  went  on  until  she'd  had  a  promotion  to 
the  top  place  she  could  reach,  beyond  the  civil  service, 
and  that  came  up  now  to  being  a  judge  of  the  tax  court. 
And  that  I  remember,  because  she  really  hounded  me  to 
get  her  promoted  to  being  a  tax  judge  on  the  taxation 
level  of  the  highest  court  that  passes  on  everything  in 
matters  of  taxation.   I  don't  know  whether  this  was 
all  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  or  what  it  was 
in,  but  it  was — 

[End  of  Tape  18,  Side  B] 

[Tape  19,  Side  A.  May  13,  1973.] 

Paul:  Two  days  after  our  treasurer,  who'd  been  our  treasurer 
for  some  time — I  think  her  name  was  Gladys  [Houston] 
Greiner,  at  that  moment  the  treasurer—but  whoever  the 
treasurer  was,  and  someone  else,  I  guess  Miss  Mabel 
Brissel,  who  was  our  secretary,  went  down  to  our  bank 
where  we'd  banked  since  we  came  to  Washington  in  1913« 

[ Interruption . ] 

So — Mrs.  Wiley  was  always  so  nice  about  doing 
everything  she  could  for  anybody—so  she  went  down,  she 
the  proper  person  that  Miss  Berrien  wanted  us  to  [send 
to]  interview  about  putting  her  name  down  as  a  candidate 
to  be  the  first  woman  judge  of  the  tax  board.   She 
came  back — and  I  remember  so  vividly! — sort  of  dejected 
and  sad. 

She  said,  "Well,  they  told  me  that  they  have  given 
us  all  the  promotions  we've  asked  for  Miss  Berrien,  but 
they  can't  risk  this  tax  board  because  that's  a  very 
vital  place  where  decisions  might  wipe  whole  companies 
out  of  existence  or  do  great  injustice  if  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  somebody  who  wasn't  competent."  And  they 
said,  "We  must  tell  you  she's  not  competent  enough  to 
be  on  the  tax  board.  We  can  do  these  other  things  where 
there's  somebody  above  her  who  will  maybe  correct  things. 
So,  we  did  about  all  we  could  think  of  doing  for  Miss 
Berrien  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  were  determined 
that  she  wasn't  of  the  experience  or  the  ability  to  be 
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Paul:   promoted  to  the  tax  board. 

So  then  Miss  Berrien  turned  from  being  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Woman's  Party  and  all 
its  things,  to  think  that  we  had  just — well,  she  was 
very  personal  about  it.   She  felt  as  though  we  hadn't 
been  willing  to  make  the  effort.   She  kept  saying, 
"I'm  perfectly  sure  if  Miss  Paul  will  go  out  and  really 
try  that  I  could  be  on  the  tax  board  and  I  am  going  to 
be  on  the  tax  board!   I'm  determined  to  be! "   So  then 
she  got  us  to  try  to  get  other  people,  you  know,  that 
might  get  her  on  the  tax  board. 

So  we  knew  she  had  a  great  grievance  because  she 
just  felt  we'd  deliberately  failed  to  do  what  we  could 
have  done.   We  didn't.   It  wasn't  that  we  deliberately 
failed.   We  failed  because  I  don't  believe  anybody 
could  have  gotten  her  on  the  tax  board  then.   There 
had  never  been  a  woman.   It  was  something  that  people 
were  very  careful  about,  who  was  on  the  tax  board.   You 
know  what  I'm  talking  about,  don't  you?  The  whole  tax 
board,  the  final  thing  that  people  are  up  against. 

Fry:   Yes,  your  last  appeal. 

Paul:   So,  we  knew  she  had  this  grievance.   But  how  in  the 

world  she  came  to  be  allied  so  closely  with  Doris,  who 
also  had  a  very  different  grievance — but  they  were. 
So,  that  was  the  little  group  that  formed.   They  were 
four  Woman's  Party  people.   And  they  were  having  these 
private  meetings  and  planning  this  and  this  and  this, 
and  it  was  then  brought  before  the  court,  so  there  was 
no  question  about  it  at  the  end. 

But  we  were  all  surprised  when  we  suddenly  got 
these  complaints  served  against  us.   For  instance,  to 
me,  to  turn  over  all  this  money  I'm  "willfully  with 
holding"  from  the  National  Woman's  Party.   [Laughter.] 
Well,  can  you  imagine!   We  thought  we  were  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  to  suddenly  have  the  Woman's  Party 
bring  a  suit! 


The  Defectors  Call  a  Woman's  Partv  Convention 


Paul:   So  then  they  called  a  convention.  We  had  scheduled  a 
convention  that  spring — 19^4-6,  I  suppose  it  was. 
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Fry:   It  was  the  spring  of  194-7  when  they  scheduled  their 
convention,  because  I  happened  to  see  that  Equal 
Rights  issue. 

Paul:  Oh,  it  was  1947  then.   I  thought  it  was  '46. 

Fry:  Do  you  want  me  to  run  down  this  chronology  for  you? 

Fault  Where  is  this  all  coming  from? 

Fry:  The  Equal  Rights  statement  to  the  membership.* 

Paul:  Oh.   That's  Miss  Griswold's  I've  been  talking  about. 

Fry:  I  think  so,  except  this  only  concerns  that  convention. 
It  doesn't  really  concern  anything  else. 

Paul:   It  doesn't  concern  the  day  they  filed  the  lawsuit? 

Fry:   No.   It  says:   "The  party  is  now  faced  with  a  situation 
which  may  best  be  described  as  a  coup  d'etat,  an 
attempt  by  a  few  individuals  within  the  party  to  seize 
power  by  unlawful  means,"  and  then  it  reviews  the  past 
four  months'  events.   This  is  from  the  January/February, 
1947  Equal  Rights  magazine. 

It  says  that:  "On  September  28,  1946,  the  national 
council  voted  in  New  York  for  the  biennial  convention 
to  be  held  in  Washington  in  January  of  '47." 

Paul:   Yes  that's  right.   That  was  in  '46,  was  it? 

Fry:  Yes.  About  a  month  later,  another  call  for  a  biennial 
convention  came  from  the  other  group  for  it  to  be  held 
on  January  10,  11,  and  12,  which  was  a  different  date. 

So  in  November,  your  executive  council  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  24th — 

Paul:   Of  what  month? 

Fry:   In  November  of  '46.  Your  council  also  met  on  December 
15.  They  changed  the  convention  dates  that  you  had 
previously  set  to  April, 
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Paul:   You  mean  they  changed  it  or  we  did? 
Fry:   You  did.   You  changed  it  to  April. 

Then  you  had  another  national  council  meeting  in 
January  to  reaffirm  the  action,  and  that  council  ex 
pressed  the  strongest  possible  disapproval  of  the  "rump 
convention"  that  was  scheduled  and  the  rump  convention 
took  place  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.   They  went  ahead 
and  had  their  convention  in  January. 

Paul:   When  was  that? 

Fry:   January  of  '^7.   So,  they  did  have  their  convention. 

Paul:   I  remember  about  the  convention,  but  I'm  not  sure 

about  the  dates.   I  mean,  was  this  before  or  after  our 
lawsuit?  I  think  the  lawsuit  was  in  '^6. 

Fry:   Your  lawsuit  was  over  in  November  of  '^7.   So  it  was 
finished  ten  months  after  their  convention. 

Paul:   It  was  over  in  '^7»  was  it?  I  thought  it  was  '46. 
Fry:    I  get  those  middle  years  mixed  up  there  after  the  war. 

Paul:   It  was  *^7»  then,  when  the  lawsuit  was  over  and  we  won. 
It  was  before  Thanksgiving,  I  know  that. 

Fry:   Yes.   Apparently,  you  won  on  November  22,  in  the  New 
York  Times  story. 

Paul:   I  told  you  we  were  all  thinking,  "Will  we  have  a  happy 
Thanksgiving  or  not?"  [Laughter.]  Well,  that  was  over 
then. 

Now,  when  was  the  rump  convention? 
Fry:   January  10  and  11,  19^7.  at  the  Mayflower. 
Paul:   Before  the  lawsuit? 

Fry:   Their  convention  was  in  January  and  the  lawsuit  was 
won  by  you  in  the  following  November. 

Paul:   I  know  the  lawsuit  was  started — does  it  say  there — it 
was  started  in  February.   The  lawsuit  must  have  been 
started,  then,  right  after  their  convention  I  guess. 

Fry»    I  don't  know  when  it  started. 
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Paul:  About  then. 
Fryt   Right. 

[Interruption.  Tape  off.] 

Paul:  We  had  held  this  [council"]  meeting  up  in  New  York.   It 
was  voted  in,  we'll  say,  December  or  something,  to  have 
this  convention.   It  was  about  the  time  when  we  had  the 
first  suspicion  that  something  was—all  this  building 
up  that  was  going  on,  you  see,  we  didn't  really  know 
about  it. 

[Exchange  about  warmth  of  cottage  and  opening  the  door.] 

I  remember  this  board  meeting  was  held  at  the  very 
beautiful  apartment  of  one  of  our  New  York  members.  A 
very  lovely  person  that  she  was.  When  the  meeting 
opened,  we  hadn't  one  bit  of  inkling  or  suspicion  that 
all  this  was  going  on.   It's  where  we  first  discovered 
it,  at  this  board  meeting.  [Pause.] 

I'll  have  to  think  back  about  who  was  at  that  board 
meeting,  but  somebody  that  we  never  thought  had  any 
particular — she  was  not  one  of  the  inside  people  who 
was  knowing  about  much,  but  she  happened  to  be  on  the 
national  board.   She  began  with  some  kind  of  a  question 
ing  attitude,  and  one  or  two  people  joined,  and  we  saw 
that  something  was  afoot  that  we  didn't  understand.  We 
didn't  understand  why  there  should  be  any  particular 
debate  about  holding  and  fixing  a  date  for  a  convention. 

Anyway  this  person,  whoever  it  was,  just  kept  the 
floor  and  kept  going  on  in  a  way  that  was  apparently 
going  to  make  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision 
about  anything.   (I  haven't  thought  about  this,  you 
see,  ever  since  we  met  and  they  did  this,  I  guess.) 

Fry i   Do  you  want  me  to  read  the  names  to  you? 
Paul:   Who  were  at  that  meeting  in  New  York? 
Fry:   Who  were  on  the  board. 

Paul:  No,  no,  I  know  who  they  were.  But  who  these  were— 
there  were  some  people  who  were  inside  the  movement 
and  some  people  who  were  on  the  board  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  they  hadn't  had  time  maybe  to  attend 
meetings  and  such.   I  just  seem  to  remember  there  was 
this  protest. 
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Paul:       It  was  so  obviously  filibustering  of  the  meeting 

that  they  recessed  for  lunch.  We  were  near  that  women's 
hotel  called  the  Barbizon  something-or-other,  not  the 
Barbizon  Plaza  but  a  little  Barbizon  hotel.   This 
apartment  was.  And  of  course  this  lady  couldn't  enter 
tain  all  these  maybe  thirty  people  at  the  board  meeting. 
So  we  all  went  out  and  got  lunch  at  this  place.   But 
the  hostess  asked  me  if  I  would  stay  there  and  be  her 
own  personal  guest  for  lunch.   So,  I  didn't  go  to  the 
place  where  they  all  went  for  luncheon. 

So  when  we  reassembled — and  our  hostess  wasn't  on 
the  board;  she  was  just  being  a  nice  hospitable  member, 
entertaining  the  board  by  giving  her  beautiful  apart 
ment.  When  we  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  quite  a 
number  of  our  people  didn't  return.   They'd  said,  "Well, 
there's  no  use  being  at  this  meeting.   We  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  discuss  anything.   We  don't  understand  what 
all  this  fuss  is  about."   I  remember  our  chairman  from 
Connecticut  was  a  Dr.  [Emily  Dunning]  Barringer. 

She  was,  I  believe,  the  first  woman  in  America  who 
had  ever  been  an  intern  in  a  hospital.   She  was  one  of 
the  leading  women  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 
I  think  maybe  she  was  their  national  president;  if  she 
wasn't  their  national  president,  she  was  their  leading 
legislative  person  who  came  to  Washington.   She  was  one 
of  our  board  members  because  the  American  Medical  had 
been  such  loyal  friends- 
Fry:   You  mean  the  Women ' s  Medical? 

Paul:   The  American  Women's  Medical  Association—because  of 
the  fact  that  we'd  helped  them  in  opening  the  Armed 
Service  Medical  Department  to  women  doctors.   They  felt 
that  we  really  had  accomplished  that  for  them  and  had 
aided  them  so  much.   The  bill  went  through,  you  know, 
giving  women  medical  people  the  right  to  be  in  the  armed 
forces  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  so  on. 

So  she  was  a  very  prominent  member  and  she  said, 
"You  know  how  busy  I  am  and  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to 
get  down  here  to  a  board  meeting,  and  I  can't  come  to 
a  board  meeting  where  there's  just  this  apparent  fili 
buster  that's  stopping  our  having  any  deliberations." 
So  she  and  quite  a  number  of  the  most  important  people 
refused  to  return  to  this  extraordinary  meeting. 

Anita  Pollitzer  was  conducting  the  meeting  and  she 
lost  all  control  of  the  meeting.   I  don't  suppose  anybody 
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Fault   else  would  have  done  any  better  because  this  group  had 
come  evidently  determined  to  break  it  upt 

I  remember  one  of  the  people  who  came  was  Betty 
Gram  Swing.  You  know  about  her,  don't  you? 

Fry:   I  know  who  she  is. 

Fault   She  said,  "You  know  that  Doris  is  the  back  of  this  whole 
thing.   She's  gotten  all  these  people  to  come  and  get 
up  and  make  all  this  dissent  and  so  on."  She  said,  'I've 
worked  for  Doris  a  long  time  and  I  know  when  anything' s 
going  wrong  that  this  is  what  she's  doing."  Well,  we 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on.   From  what  you  tell  me  of 
the  dates,  it  was  before  the  trial  began. 

So  anyway,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  our  most  stalwart  people  hadn't  returned,  and  we  saw 
that  one  by  one  people  were  getting  up  and  announcing 
that  they  had  to  catch  the  last  train  home  and  they 
couldn't  stay  any  longer.   I  saw  pretty  soon  that  what 
was  going  on  was  that  they  were  going  to  get  it  down 
to  where  people  who  were  really  Woman's  Party  people 
were  going  to  be  outnumbered,  and  then  they  were  going 
to  vote  whatever  it  was  they  wanted  to  vote  [laughing]. 
We  didn't  know.  So,  I  suddenly  just  arose  and  said, 
"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  stay  any  longer  in  this  meeting. 
I  think  it's — "  whatever  I  said.  And  I  walked  out,  and 
I  didn't  know  what  would  happen. 

But  Mrs.  Lloyd  Williams,  who  was  one  of  our  most 
stalwart  people  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  women  on 
the  board,  and  about  half  the  room  got  up  and  walked 
out,  not  knowing  what  on  earth  I  was  about,  but  they 
didn't  want  to  be  left  alone.   [Laughter.]  So,  they 
walked  out  one  by  one.   The  result  was  there  wasn't  any 
quorum. 

What  they  were  striving  to  do,  I  think,  was  to  make 
it  so  impossible  for  the  people  who  were  really  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  Woman's  Party  to  do  anything  by 
getting  it  down  so  we  would  be  a  minority  and  then  they 
would  vote  whatever  it  was  they  were  about.  But  we  were 
so  completely  taken  by  surprise!   We  weren't  prepared. 
We  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

I  remember  Betty  Gram  Swing  got  up  and  -walked 
right  out  behind  me  and  Anita  walked  out  behind  me,  so 
the  chairman  wasn't  there.  We  all  went  out  into  another 
room  that  this  hostess  had  given  us,  and  we  finally  just 
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Paul:   departed  and  went  home.   But  we  knew  that  there  wasn't 
a  quorum  there  and  they  couldn't  do  anything  legally. 

Well,  then  we  started  to  get  up  this  convention 
we'd  voted  to  have,  and  suddenly  we  found  that  the 
Mayflower  had  a  "big  sign  up:   "National  Woman's  Party 
Convention,"  with  some  other  date.   We  found  that  a 
second  paper  had  gone  out  to  our  whole  membership  say 
ing  the  date  of  the  convention  was  to  be  so-and-so, 
[presumably]  our  Equal  Rights  magazine.   The  publisher, 
who  lived  over  in  Baltimore,  had  called  up  Mrs.  [Dora] 
Ogle,  who  was  our  business  manager  and  always  sent 
over  all  the  material  to  him  for  the  paper.   (She  didn't 
edit  it,  but  she  sent  it  all  over  as  the  business 
manager.)  He  called  up  to  Mrs.  Ogle  and  said, 

"Some  people  have  been  in  here  to  see  me,  whom  I 
don't  know,  with  material  that  doesn't  seem  to  me  would 
be  coming  from  your  office.   Is  it  all  right  for  me  to 
go  ahead  and  print  this?"  This  was  changing  the  date  of 
the  convention  and  things  that  Mrs.  Ogle  had  never 
heard  of  and  hadn't  sent. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "No,  I  don't  know  who  these 
people  could  be.  This  isn't  any  material  that  the 
Woman's  Party  is  sending  to  you." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  thought  not."  And  he  said, 
"So,  I'm  going  to  tell  them  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  and  I  won't  print  it.   They  want  me  to  use  your 
regular  letterhead,  list  of  officers,  and  everything, 
the  whole  format,  and  make  it  look  exactly  like  the 
issue  that  you've  always  gotten  out.   I  don't  know 
what  they're  about,  but  I  won't  do  it."  Later,  he 
testified  to  all  this  at  the  trial. 

Then  they  went  to  several  other  places  in  Baltimore, 
and  finally  they  got  somebody  who  agreed  to  make  a  com 
plete  reproduction  of  our  paper  as  far  as  masthead  and 
everything,  but  put  in  the  contents  that  these  few  women, 
whoever  they  were — we  don't  yet  know  who  they  were — who 
went  over  to  try  to  have  this  second  call  put  in.   And 
it  was  printed,  finally,  this  new  edition  which  we  didn't 
know  was  coming  out. 

Very  early  one  morning  when  Mrs.  Ogle  was  down  at 
the  switchboard,  which  we  had  then  down  in  the  basement 
of  our  headquarters — she  always  went  down  and  opened  the 
house  up  for  us  and  started  the  switchboard  and  looked 
after  everything  in  the  whole  building  to  show  we  were 
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Pauls   ready  to  open  for  the  day.   So,  she  said,  early  that 
morning,  Miss  Stevens  and  Miss  Berrien  arrived — and 
maybe  somebody  else — in  a  car  and  had  come  in  as 
members  of  the  national  board  and  said  they  wanted  to 
look  over  the  membership  files,  and  had  taken  all  our 
whole  membership  file  out  of  the  headquarters.   She'd 
thought  it  was  all  right  because  we  hadn't  had  the 
lawsuit  and  she  didn't  know  any  reason  why  the  national 
board  members  shouldn't  look  at  the  membership,  especial 
ly  the  national  treasurer,  if  they  wanted  to  see  it. 
So,  we  suddenly  didn't  have  a  single  membership  card 
left  in  the  headquarters,  and  it  never  came  back.   So 
that's  what  they  were  using  to  send  out  the  notice  of 
the  change  in  the  convention. 

Well,  they  had  their  convention.  And  then  I  think 
we  voted  to  have  ours  later  because  of  all  this  confusion, 
They  went  ahead  with  it  at  the  Mayflower. 

They  [Mayflower  management]  said  well,  Mrs.  [Perle 
S.I  Mesta,  who  lived  at  the  Mayflower,  had  come  and 
asked  them  to  arrange  for  a  convention.   [I  know] 
because  when  we  first  called  up  the  Mayflower  and  said, 
"Well,  why  are  you  doing  this?  This  is  the  Woman's 
Party  headquarters  speaking  to  you.   We  haven't  planned 
any  convention  at  all  at  this  particular  date." 

And  they'd  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Mesta,  who  lives 
here,  is  one  of  your  officers  and  she  told  us  that  the 
convention  had  been  changed  and  this  was  the  date  and 
it  was  to  be  here  in  the  Mayflower  and  we  don't  think 
we  can  take  down  the  sign.   That's  what  we've  been  told. 
We  can't  enter  into  some  dissension  you've  had  in  your 
organization.  We  don't  understand  it." 

So,  Mrs.  Mesta  had  done  this  in  all  good  faith. 
They  had  gone  to  her,  as  we  often  did,  and  said,  "Well, 
there's  this  and  that  that  you  can  get  at  the  Mayflower." 
So  she  just  obligingly  said,  "Will  you  put  up  a  sign 
having  a  convention  this  date?"  She  didn't  have  any 
thing  particular  to  do  with  any  of  this  business  and 
wasn't  brought  into  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Well,  then,  when  the  convention  occurred,  we  didn't 
know  who  went  or  anything  about  it.   It  was  kept  very 
secret  and  private.   But  later  we  learned  from  Miss 
Jessie  Dell,  whom  we'd  happened  to  get  to  know,  being 
one  of  the  three  Civil  Service  commissioners — and  she 
was  a  very  loyal  member  of  the  Woman's  Party  because 
we  were  the  ones  she'd  always  known  and  she  always  was 
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Paul:  with  and  certainly  the  ones  that  got  her  her  position. 
So,  she  had  been  invited. 

In  the  last  period  of  Miss  Dell,  after  Hoover  came 
in--she  had  been  appointed  by  the  man  before  Hoover. 
That  was  Coolidge,  I  think.   Then  she  had  to  be  reap- 
pointed.   So,  our  chairman  at  that  time  was  Mrs.  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles.   She  wanted  to  write  a  note  to  Hoover  to 
say  we  wanted  to  think  the  government  for  having  made 
Miss  Dell  a  Civil  Service  commissioner  and  to  say  how 
much  we  hoped  he  would  reappoint  her.   When  she  got 
this  letter  ready,  I  think  she  read  it  to  our  board. 

Miss  Berrien  was  present  and  Miss  Berrien  made  a 
great  protest  and  said  that  Miss  Dell  had  been  a  complete 
failure,  that  she  had  nominated  Miss  Dell  four  years 
before  and  caused  her  to  take  off  in  the  beginning, 
but  that  she  would  have  no  more  connection  with  it 
anyway.   She  thought  we  should  not.   She  made  a  violent 
protest  against  Miss  Dell. 

So  the  relationship  then  between  Miss  Dell  and 
Miss  Berrien,  who'd  been  the  original  person  who  had 
told  us  about  her — we  didn't  even  know  Miss  Dell  when 
Miss  Berrien  brought  her  to  our  attention.  There  was  a 
very  great  estrangement  between  these  two  people 
because,  after  Miss  Berrien  had  gotten  Miss  Dell  in, 
she  wanted  Miss  Dell  to  join  in  and  make  her  a  tax 
judge.   Miss  Dell — well,  whatever  the  reason  was,  she 
did  everything  in  the  world  she  could  for  Miss  Berrien, 
but  she  didn't  succeed  in  making  her  a  tax  judge.   She 
probably  encountered  the  same  resistance  we  did. 

So  Miss  Dell  said  she  was  seated  next  to  Miss 
Berrien,  who  had  been  so  very  hard  upon  her  and  had 
tried  so  hard  to  get  her  not  reappoint ed  by  Hoover. 
But  Mrs.  Hilles  was  a  very  strong  character  and  she 
said  anyway,  "I'm  going  to  write  this  as  national  presi 
dent.  This  is  what  I  believe  and  I'm  going  to  recommend 
it."  And  the  board  also  approved  it,  although  Miss 
Berrien  voted  against  it.   So,  we  did  ask  Hoover  to 
reappoint  Miss  Dell,  and  she  was  reappointed.   She  served 
until  Roosevelt  came  in,  who  would  have  nothing,  of 
course,  of  anybody  from  the  Woman's  Party. 

But  she  was  the  only  person  we  knew  of  who  was  at 
that  convention.*  So,  she  described  it  to  us.  And  she 


*l)Minutes  of  meeting  of  insurgent  group,  January  11,  12,  26, 
1947,  led  by  Doris  Stevens,  held  at  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.   2) Minutes  of  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party,  January  9,  10,  11,  12,  1947,  held 
at  Alva  Belmont  House,  Washington,  D.C.   Held  at  Schlesinger 
Library,  Radcliffe  College,  and  copies  deposited  in  The 
Bancroft  Library  with  Alice  Paul  papers. 
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Fault  went  down  and  testified  in  the  court  about  it.   It  was 
a  very  tiny  little  group  and  almost  nobody  that  anybody 
in  the  Woman's  Party  had  ever  heard  of.  They  were 
just  people  they  dragged  in  from  anywhere.   But  they 
did  have  the  convention. 

When  we  heard  this  convention  was  going  on  or  was 
about  to  go  on,  we  telephoned  to  our  board  members  and 
our  state  chairmen  all  over  the  country  to  come  down  and 
have  a  board  meeting  and  see  what  on  earth  we  ought  to 
do.   That's  the  first  formal  time  we  took  up  the  ques 
tion.   They  did  come  from  everywhere.  A  chairman  came 
all  the  way  from  Wyoming,  for  instance.   Everybody  made 
a  supreme  effort  to  come,  so  it  was  a  very  big  council 
meeting. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  were  too  casual  about  it,  took 
it  too--didn't  give  enough  credence  to  what  was  going 
on.   So,  we'd  always  had  a  board  meeting  that  was—until 
the  one  up  in  New  York,  which  was  the  preceding  one 
before  this — we'd  never  had  any  discussion  or  dispute 
or  dissension  at  any  board  meeting  from  the  time  we 
were  formed  in  1913  till  the  time  this  occurred. 

This  board  meeting  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
harmonious.   They'd  all  come  to  see  what  they  could  do 
to  rescue  the  Woman's  Party  from  the  terrible  calamity 
that  had  occurred. 


The  Invasion  of  Belmont  House  Headquarters 


Paul i  The  people,  I  guess,  who  were  away  from  Washington  were 

more  or  less  suspicious,  because  I  can  remember  our  first 
vice-chairman  at  the  time,  Clara  Snell  Wolfe,  from 
Ohio.   She  had  been  a  teacher  in  Oberlin,  I  guess- 
well,  her  husband  had  been  a  teacher  at  Oberlin,  a 
professor,  when  Doris  [Stevens]  had  first  been  dis 
covered;  she  was  evidently  a  very  able  and  brilliant 
young  student.   She  became  the  state  organizer  for  the 
state  of  Ohio  for  suffrage  after  she  graduated  from 
Oberlin.  Mrs.  Wolfe,  having  known  her  as  a  student 
because  she  was  one  of  her  husband's  students,  told  us 
this  was  somebody  she  thought  would  be  very,  very 
useful  to  the  suffrage  movement,  way  back  in  the  fairly 
early  days,  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  her  to  come 
and  be  a  national  organizer  and  not  continue  just  as 
the  local  state  Ohio  one.   She  persuaded  Doris  to  come 
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Paul:   down  to  Washington  and  help  for  a  time  so  we  could 

see  what  she  was  like  and  so  on.   So  we  did  ask  her  to 
become  a  national  organizer. 

But  the  person  in  our  whole  group,  when  this 
difficulty  arose  that  Doris  seemed  to  be  more  the 
center  and  core  and  guiding  spirit  of — [who  was  most 
suspicious  and  apprehensive  was  Mrs.  Wolfe]. 

[End  of  Tape  19,  Side  A] 
[Tape  19,  Side  B] 

Fault   So,  just  to  please  her  because  we  wanted  to,  we  author 
ized  her  to  take  any  steps  she  thought  necessary  to 
employ  anybody  she  thought  necessary  to  protect  the 
headquarters.   I  guess  every  one  of  us  who  voted  thought 
"This  was  the  wildest  idea  that  Mrs.  Wolfe's  had,  but 
it  won't  do  any  harm  to  authorize  her."  [Laughter.] 

So,  she  proceeded  to  telephone  over  to  Baltimore. 
(It  seems  to  me  it  was  Burns,  but  it's  hard  to  remem 
ber  names  of  these  great  detective  firms.   Whatever 
it  was,  it's  in  that  report  of  Miss  Griswold's,  I'm 
sure.)   So  we  gave  her  the  authorization  and  she  went 
forth  and  telephoned  to  them  to  send  people  over  to 
guard  the  headquarters,  physically  guard  the  head 
quarters  from  any  [laughing]  invasion  from  outsiders. 

So  that  night,  when  we  concluded  our  meeting  quite 
late,  maybe  twelve  o'clock  or  something,  all  the  people 
who  lived  nearby  went  off  in  their  cars  or  whatever  way 
they'd  come  and  went  home.   The  rest  of  us  began  to  just 
clear  up  the  headquarters  and  get  ready  to  go  to  bed 
when--[pause]  there  came  to  the  door  some  people  demand 
ing  to  come  in  and  saying  they  were  Woman's  Party 
officers  or  something. 

So,  the  Burns  detective — we'll  say  it  was  Burns — 
the  man  at  the  door,  employed  now  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Wolfe,  very  courteously  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
them.   [Laughter.]  The  person  who  came  in  was  Doris 
Stevens  with  one  or  two  others.   She,  then,  marched 
into  the  living  room  and  started  to  have  a  meeting  to — 
that  they  had  now  come  to  take  over  the  headquarters. 

When  this  all  happened,  everybody  went  up  to  the 
next  floor,  to  my  bedroom.   I  remember  Betty  Gram  Swing 
particularly  in  the  big  Congressional  Room;  and  our 
chairman  [Mary  Owens]  from  North  Dakota,  whom  we'd 
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Fault  never  met.  This  was  the  first  time  she'd  ever  come  to 
Washington  and  she  was,  my  goodness,  a  most  wonderful 
woman!   But  we  never  would  have  discovered  what  wonder 
ful  women  we  had  if  we  hadn't  had  this  experience. 
[Laughter.]  She  was  a  very  devout  Christian  Scientist, 
so  she  started  to  read  in  a  loud  voice,  that  she  hoped 
would  go  over  the  whole  building,  the  Ninety-first 
Psalm.  And  she  read  the  Ninety-first  Psalm  repeatedly, 
over  and  over,  with  great  eloquence  and  great  feeling, 
and  with  great,  complete  belief  that  the  Ninety-first 
Psalm  was  going  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  meet 
this  extraordinary  situation  she'd  come  to.  [Laughter.] 
You  know,  most  people  who'd  come  way  out  from  North 
Dakota  and  who'd  never  been  there  before  and  they'd 
found  people  coming  in  and  holding  a  meeting  to  ask  us 
to  immediately  vacate  the  place  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  duly  elected  at  this  little 
rump  convention  [laughter]--this  was  the  day  of  the 
rump  convention,  you  see;  they'd  been  elected  on  that 
day  and  they  said,  "We've  arrived  with  Doris  to  take 
over  the  headquarters  in  accordance  with  the  vote  from 
our  convention,  the  National  Woman's  Party  convention." 

You  know,  most  people  who  had  never  had  any  personal 
contact  with  us — and  we  hadn't  with  Mrs.  Owens — I  think 
would  have  sort  of  stepped  aside  and  said — that's  what 
Mrs.  Mesta  did--"I  won't  get  into  this  controversy!" 
But  not  Mrs.  Owens!   She  just  thought,  "Well,  now  I've 
been  placed  by  heaven,  I  guess,  right  here  in  the  midst 
of  this  thing,  to  straighten  it  out."   So,  she  began 
on  the  Ninety-first  Psalm  and  she  kept  it  up  until,  I 
think,  two  in  the  morning,  always. 

And  then  Mrs.  [Elizabeth  C.]  Forbes  and  this  Mrs. 
[Miriam]  Holden  decided  that  they  would  protect  the 
people  who  were  most  under  attack,  who'd  all  gone  up 
stairs.   So  they  occupied  the  ground  floor  steps,  sat 
there  together  on  the  steps,  and  no  human  being,  they 
said,  was  going  to  get  up  those  stairs  unless  we  opened 
up  and  let  them  go. 

So  people  just  arranged  themselves  [laughing] 
wherever  they  thought  they  could  meet  this  assault  of 
these  people  who  said,  under  Doris--her  little--only 
two  or  three  or  four  people,  mainly — that  they  had  come 
up  as  the  representatives  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
to  take  it  over  officially.  They  were  going  to  pass 
some  resolutions  right  then  at  the  first  meeting  after 
they  began  their  regime.   So  they  entered  the  drawing 
room  and  sat  down  there  for  that  purpose. 
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Paul:       Then,  Alley  Edson  [?],  Anita  [Pollitzer] 's  husband, 
had  gotten  so  aroused  over  this  attack  on  his  wife  and 
so  on  [laughing]  that  he  had  come  down  to  Washington  to 
be  there  to  see  that  everything  went  all  right,  though 
nobody  anticipated  any  of  this  sort  of  thing.   But  he 
kept  [in  touch]  via  the  phone  and  the  phone  was  always 
ringing  and  people  inquiring  where  their  wives  were 
[laughter]  and  wondering  what  was  going  on.   Then  h_e 
would  come  (Mrs.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Holden  would  always 
allow  him  to  walk  up,  so  he  would  go  up  and  make  a 
report  to  us  as  to  what  was  going  on) . 

So  then,  pretty  soon — there  was  one  member  [Mrs. 
Hays]  that  we  had,  a  very  fine  person,  who  had  taken  a 
room  there.   She  was  an  older  suffragist  and  [pause]  I 
think  she  and  her  daughter  had  taken  a  room,  maybe  over 
in  the  annex  or  something.   They  hadn't  been  doing  very 
much  by  that  time,  but  later  they  became  very  strong 
members;  but  then  they  were  just  people  who  wanted — you 
know,  we've  always  used  the  headquarters  for  anybody 
who  was  in  any  way  in  our  movement  who  wanted  to  just 
be  a  clubhouse  member  and  have  a  room.   So  they  were 
there  and  knowing  nothing  about  any  of  this. 

Doorbells  kept  ringing  downstairs.   So  Mrs.  Hays — 
she  wasn't  at  our  board  meeting  and  was  totally  unaware 
of  anything- -went  downstairs  to  answer  this  incessant 
pealing  of  the  doorbell  down  in  the  basement,  which 
normally  people  didn't  use  at  night.   (You  know  that 
door  down  there,  the  basement  door.) 

Fry:    I've  never  been  down  there,  but  I  know  that  there  is  an 
outside  entrance,  isn't  there? 

Paul:   Yes.   There 'd  be  a  door  that  opens  into  the  entrance 

into  the  basement.   We  have  several  steps  up  to  go  into 
the  second  floor,  which  was  always  used  for  offices  and 
that  sort  of  thing  always.   That's  where  the  offices 
were,  always  have  been. 

So,  she  went  only  to  stop  the  ringing  of  the 
doorbell,  to  be  helpful,  there  being  no  maid  or  anybody 
else  to  open  it  at  that  hour  of  the  night  or  any  typist 
down  there  or  anybody.   She  went  down  the  steps,  turned 
on  the  lights,  and  opened  the  door.  And  there  were 
maybe  twenty  or  such,  some  big  group,  that  had  come  up 
from  the  convention.   They  said  they'd  come  up  under 

Miss  Stevens'  direction  and  leadership,  but  they'd  come 
in  a  different  taxi  or  a  different  mode  of  travel,  and 
they'd  just  gotten  there.   So,  Mrs.  Hays,  of  course, 
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Fault   really  welcomed  them  and  said  come  in,  she  was  sure 

everybody  would  be  very  happy  they'd  at  last  arrived. 
[Laughter.]  Or  something  equivalent. 

So,  they  did  come  up.  All  this  was  reported  by 
Anita's  husband  when  he  arrived  up  the  stairs.  They 
did  come  up,  but  the  door  was — let  me  see.   The  door 
that  goes  from  that  long  hallway  as  you  first  walk  in 
by  the  Burns  detectives  had  been  closed.   So,  when  the 
people  walked  up  from  the  steps  down  below,  that  door, 
when  you  come  up  from  the  steps  down  below,  opens  out 
into  a  little  place  we  use  for  a  dining  room,  you  know. 

Fry i   In  California  we'd  call  it  a  lanai.   It's  an  enclosed 
back  porch,  sort  of. 

Paul i   Yes.   This  stairway  comes  up  and  normally  you  just 
walked  into  the  chairman's  office  at  the  front  hall 
door,  but  that  door  had  been  closed  by  the  Burns 
detectives.   So,  when  they  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
steps,  all  they  could  do  was  to  walk  out  to  the  kitchen 
end  of  the  house,  which  they  did.   Then  they  walked 
from  the  kitchen  into  that  back  office.  You  know  the 
back  office  where  we  keep  all  the  membership  files  and 
so  on? 

Fryt   Yes.  And  that's  next  to  your  dining  room,  isn't  it? 
Paul:   Well,  no.   It's  next  to  the  kitchen. 
Fry»   Doesn't  that  back  office  connect? 

Fault  When  you  walk  out  of  the  back  office,  you  walk  into 
where  we  have  the  ironing  board  and  all  those  things. 
It's  connected  with  the  kitchen.   Anybody  who  wants  to 
press  her  dress  walks  out  there  and  presses  her  dress. 
It's  next  to  the  kitchen.   Then,  outside  of  the  kitchen 
and  outside  of  the  place  where  the  ironing  board  is  is 
the  place  where  we  have  our  meals,  as  you  remember. 

Well,  they  walked  out  and  couldn't  get  into  where 
they  were  trying  to  get,  where  we  all  were.  And  that 
[kitchen  route]  goes  out  to  the  library. 

So  when  the  meeting  was  over  there  was  nobody  out 
in  the  library  they  could  do  anything  with;  that  was 
over  and  closed  and  most  of  the  people  had  gone  home — 
practically  all  had  gone  home  who  lived  in  the  neighbor 
hood.   Betty  Gram  Swing  was  staying  with  her  sister,  who 
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Paul:  lived  there,  Alice  Gram;  she  would  have  gone  home  in  a 
few  minutes,  "but  all  this  happened  before  she  had  time 
to  get  away,  so  she  was  there  with  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night.  I  don't  know  when  she  finally  left. 

But  these  people — say  around  twenty,  and  they  were 
not  particularly  Woman's  Party  people;  I  never  ever 
knew  the  name  of  any  of  them,  so  I  don't  know  who  they 
were — they  walked  out  into  the  kitchen  and  then  into  the 
next  little  room  where,  as  I  say,  our  ironing  board  and 
that  sort  of  thing  is.   And  then,  here  was  the  door 
leading  into  the  office,  and  that  door  was  securely 
closed. 

So  what  did  they  do?  They  battered  at  that  door 
until  the  door  fell  down,  and  then  they  walked  over  the 
door  into  the  office.   Then  they  were  in  full  possession 
of  everything. 

But  they  couldn't  get  upstairs  because  of  Mrs. 
Holden  and  Mrs.  Forbes  [laughter],  who  were  both  so 
distinctly  very  good  sports,  but  they  were  also  extremely 
dignified  and  calm  and  very,  very,  very  refined  type  of 
people  that  you  would  hardly  start  in  to  move,  especially 
to  fight  with  them.   [^Laughter.]  So,  they  sat  there  and 
all  they  did  was  to  sit  and  nobody  could  pass  them  but 
somebody  like  Alley  Edson  or  somebody  whom  we  wanted  to 
come  up. 

So  here  they  were,  so  they  went  in  and  joined  Doris. 
So  they  had  quite  a  nice—they  said—meeting  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  to  draw  up  these  resolutions. 
So  they  drew  them  up  and  then  they  addressed  the  resolu 
tions  to  Anita,  as  the  national  chairman,  from  the 
National  Woman's  Party:   "We  demand  now  that  you  sur 
render  the  headquarters  tonight — we've  arranged  tonight 
to  take  them  over  formally,  and  we  want  all  the  documents 
and  the  treasurer's  reports  and  your  safe  deposit  boxes 
and  keys"  and  so  on. 

Then  they  had  nobody  to  give  them  to  because  Anita 
was  upstairs.   Then  I  think  they  addressed  it  to  me  a 
being  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  in  this  terrible 
thing  of  illegally  taking  over  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
I  just  don't  know  how  many  people  they  addressed.   It 
may  have  been  addressed  to  everybody.   But  one  by  one, 
these  resolutions  were  being  brought  up  to  us  from  some 
body  down  below. 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Holden  would  say,  "Well,  we'll 
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Paul:   allow  Mr.  Edson  to  carry  them  up  or  we'll  allow  somebody 
[laughter],  but  you  can't  come  up."  This  went  on,  we'll 
say,  till  two  o'clock.   They  met  in  their  room  sending 
up  resolutions  and  we  sat  upstairs,  all  hearing  the 
Ninety-first  Psalm  over  and  over  and  over  again,  coming 
from  across  the  hall,  [laughter]  and  just  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  We  really  didn't  know  what  on  earth  to  do. 

Fry:   What  was  the  private  guard  doing  all  this  time? 

Paul«   The  Burns  detective  men?  By  this  time,  they  knew  they 
weren't  to  let  any  more  people  in  and  they  didn't. 
That's  the  reason  these  people  had  to  go  down  and  get 
in  the  other  way.   But  they  were  doing  their  very  best. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Wolfe  stayed  down  there.   I'm 
not  quite  certain.   I  think  after  Doris  had  been  let 
in--see,  we  left  all  the  guardianship  to  Mrs.  Wolfe, 
because  these  were  her  men  that  she  had  summoned  and 
she'd  arranged  everything  with  them,  and  certainly  she 
did  do  it  efficiently.   But  after  Doris  had  come  in  with 
her  two  or  three  people  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
other  people  arrived,  her  whole  contingent  she  was  to 
have  had,  you  see,  came  later  and  got  in  down  below  when 
they  couldn't  get  in  above. 

But  immediately,  when  this  happened—the  Burns 
people  let  in  the  first  [laughter]  people  they  were 
supposed  to  keep  out — I  remember  Mrs.  Wolfe  went  to 
the  door  while  she  was  trying  to  get  it  explained  to 
them  that  they  must  not  let  any  more  people  in,  and 
she  put  her  arm  through  something  that  was  on  that 
front  door  at  the  time  to  keep  it  closed.   These  other 
people,  who  hadn't  gotten  in  in  the  beginning,  were 
trying  to  get  in  from  the  outside  and  they  were  push 
ing  and  it  broke  her  arm.   I  remember  that  well.   But 
she  finally  got  things  in  order  and  got  these  Burns 
people  to  understand  what  they  were  to  do.  [Laughter.] 
But  she  did  break  her  arm  in  that  happening,  as  it 
turned  out. 

In  all  events,  some  policemen,  anyway,  arrived 
because  Mrs.  Wolfe  had  not  only  arranged  to  get  the 
Burns  people,  but  she'd  gone  around  to  the  precinct 
[station]  and  somebody  who  shared  her  apprehension  also 
went  with  her.   I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Holden  who  went 
with  her;  I'm  sure  because  Mrs.  Holden  was  also  very 
much  with  Mrs.  Wolfe  for  making  a  strong  defense  of  the 
building  and  so  on.   So,  the  police  had  said,  "Now  if 
you  need  us  and  you  find  that  there  is  some  danger  and 
so  on,  telephone." 
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Paul i   So,  somebody--!  guess  it  was  probably  Alley  Edson — 
telephoned,  anyway,  to  the  police,  or  else  they  came 
just  to  make  sure.   In  all  events,  the  police  appeared. 
The  few  people  we  had  down  on  the  floor,  including  Mrs. 
Wolfe  who,  I  guess,  was  still  down  there,  evidently 
said,  "Well,  we  certainly  do  need  you,  (and  so  on)  and 
these  people  here  in  the  living  room  who  are  having  this 
meeting,  they're  the  ones  that  we  have  been  warning  you 
about  that  we  thought  might  come  and  try  and  take  over 
this  building. " 

Then  the  police  went  in  there,  and  they  [the 
insurgents]  said,  "Well,  we've  had  this  meeting  and  the 
National  Woman's  Party  has  elected  us  as  a  group  to 
come  up  and  take  over  the  headquarters.   We  hope  you'll 
get  these  people  there  that  are  sitting  on  the  steps 
and  the  people  upstairs  out,  because  we've  come  officially 
to  take  over." 

So,  then  the  police  just  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
So,  they  said,  "Well,  we'll  have  to  call  up  for  more 
instructions.   We  don't  understand  this  situation." 
[Laughter.]  So,  the  police  then  were  calling  up  for 
further  instructions  as  to  whom  they  were  to  eject 
[laughter]  and  whom  they  were  to  protect.   They  said, 
"Here,  everybody  says  she's  a  Woman's  Party  person  and 
that  we're  to  eject  somebody  else.   Then  we  go  to  that 
person  and  she  says,  'Oh,  I'm  the  National  Woman's 
Party.   You  must  eject--.1"   [Laughter.] 

Fry:   Eject  the  othersl   [Laughter.] 

Paul:   So,  they  were  at  the  phone  inquiring.   Suddenly,  the 
sirens  began  to  sound.   If  you've  ever  stayed  there, 
you  know  how  often  the  sirens,  going  up  to  Faculty 
Hospital,  right  up  on  Eighth  Street  above  us,  you  know, 
come  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  noise.   So,  the  sirens 
all  began  to  make  a  great  noise, and  they  were  taking 
some  people- 
Fry:    Oh,  how  nicel   Here's  tea.   [Tea  is  brought  in.]  Just 
what  we  needl   [Small  break.] 

The  sirens  were  going.  The  ambulance  happened — 

Paul:   Anyway,  the  police  were  there  making  all  this  unquiry 
and  the  people  in  Doris's  group,  I  suppose,  were  all 
down  on  that  floor  with  no  one  knowing  what  was  going 
on.   They  heard  the  sirens,  and  they  thought  it  was 
the  police  in  phoning  for  aid.   That's  what  they  said, 
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Paul«   anyway.   They  thought,  "Here  these  police,  instead  of 

doing  what  we.  asked  them  to  do,  they're  bringing  in  aid." 

And  when  the  sirens  came — so,  they  began  to  come 
out  in  the  hall  one  by  one,  tiptoeing,  tiptoeing,  out 
and  down  the  front  steps,  as  fast  as  they  could  get  out 
of  the  building.   So,  we  suddenly- -heaven  maybe  granted 
the  prayers  of  Mrs.  Owens.  [Laughter.] 

Fryt    There  was  that  Ninety-first  Psalm  workingl   [Laughter.] 

Fault   She  was  persuaded  that  heaven  had  come  to  our  rescue. 
Whatever  it  was,  suddenly  the  whole  group  tiptoed  out 
as  silently  as  they  could,  as  quickly  as  they  could, 
making  no  motion  at  all.   I  believe  one  of  them  went 
out  the  front  window  in  the  living  room.   They  all  got 
out  somehow  or  other.   I  suppose  they  had  some  taxis 
or  some  cars  of  their  own  or  something.   Off  they  went. 

We,  then,  continued  to  have  the  Burns  detectives, 
maybe  a  month  or  two  months,  always  there,  and  the 
house  practically  barricaded,  because  at  this  meeting 
that  we  had  had  we  saw  that  we  had  to  get  a  lawyer, 
that  this  had  gotten  beyond  us,  and  that  they  would 
probably  go  to  [court]  against  us,  because  they  were 
apparently  threatening  to  do  so. 

So,  Miss  [Burnita]  Matthews  had  said,  "I  will  send 
you  somebody  that  has  an  office  in  my  own  personal 
suite,  in  my  offices.   She's  not  connected  with  my  firm, 
but  I  know  her  very  well.   I  will  send  her  up  and  let 
you  see  if  you  would  like  to  engage  her  to  be  your 
lawyer  because  I  can't  do  it  because  I  have  this  relation 
ship  with  Miss  Berrien."   (In  the  meantime,  Miss  Berrien 
had  joined  Miss  Matthews'  own  law  firm,  so  it  was 
Matthews  and  Berrien.)   "So,"  she  said,  "You  can  see  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  do  it,  and  Mrs.  Wiley's  one  of  my 
clients,"  and  so  on.   "But,"  she  said,  "You  can  trust 
this  person  I  will  send  you.   In  my  opinion,  she's  very, 
very  good,  and  her  name  is  Olive  Lacey." 

Well,  she  was  another  gift  from  heaven.   We  never 

could  have  had  a  better  lawyer.   It  would  be  impossible 

because  we  were  up  against  the  great  law  firm  of  Dean 
Acheson. 

Fryt   Goodness  yes. 

Fault   And  this  great  trial  lawyer.   I  remember  when  we  were 

trying  to  get  a  lawyer  before  this  night,  Anita  Pollitzer 
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Paul:   had  gone  to  see  Burton  K.  Wheeler.   I  think  I've  told 
you  that  before.   You  know,  Senator  Wheeler. 

Fry:    Yes. 

Paul:   The  one  who  was  the  running  mate  of  La  Follette's  for 
the  presidency.   He  and  his  wife  were  personal  friends 
of  a  great  many  of  us.   Maud  Younger,  for  instance, 
constantly  used  the  little  apartment  and  little  house 
which  she  bought  next  to  the  headquarters  when  she 
entertained  people,  she  had  parties  at  which  she  would 
practically  always  have  the  Wheelers  come. 

So,  we  went  to  Wheeler  (Miss  Pollitzer  was  the  one 
who  went  to  him)  and  he  said,  "I  can't  possibly  take 
this  case.   I  have  nothing  out  in  that  field  of  law  at 
all.   But  I'm  certainly  sorry  to  hear  that  Dean  Acheson's 
firm  is  doing  this  because  they  have  one  of  the  greatest 
trial  lawyers  in  America.   And  for  you  to  be  up  against 
that  trial  lawyer,  you've  got  to  have  somebody  that — my 
goodnessl --would  be  able  to  help  you  out  of  this  situa 
tion.   But,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  you  have  to  go  for 
ward  and  fight  this  case  because  you  have  been  entrusted 
by  your  organization  with  really  a  very  valuable  property 
and  your  investment  and  endowment  fund  has  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  you  absolutely  have  to  do  it.   Other 
wise,  any  member  could  bring  a  suit  that  you'd  been 
negligent  in  your  duties.   And  you  would  be  negligent 
in  your  duties  if  you  didn't  defend  this  property  that 
you're  now  in  charge  of." 

So ,  we  thought  then  we  certainly  were  up  against 
it  and  we'd  have  to  get  somebody.  We  had  nobody  to  rely 
on  but  Mrs.  Matthews,  who  guaranteed  this  [Lacey]  would 
be  a  good  person.   But  certainly,  when  she  took  it, 
she  felt  she  was  so  completely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
people  on  the  other  side.   But  she  was  the  kind  of  per 
son  who  would  devote  all  of  her  time,  not  just  get  a 
little  scrap  of  assistant  lawyers  who  came  in.   But  she 
just  sort  of  took  in--she  must  have  abandoned  every 
other  case  she  had.   She  just  said  this  she  had  to  give 
all  her  time  to,  she  had  to  meet  very  great  adversaries. 

She  would  work  with  us  all  day  when  she  wasn't  in 
the  court  and  all  night  if  necessary  until  she  was 
familiar  with  every  single  detail.  We  worked  very  hard 
at  accumulating  all  the  books  and  things  we  could,  giving 
her  all  the  chronology  of  everything.   I  sat  down  beside 
her,  next  to  her,  through  the  whole  trial,  and  we  just 
couldn't  have  had  a  better  person,  as  it  turned  out. 
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Fault       Well,  that  night  we  engaged  her,  that  night  when 
we  met  just  before  the  invasion  by  our  opponents.   She 
told  us,  "Of  course,  I  think,  in  the  law,  to  be  in  pos 
session  of  a  place  is  nine-tenths  of  the  victory  and 
you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  things  that  some 
body  else  is  trying  to  get  from  you  in  the  way  of 
records  and  your  bank  account  and  your  investments  and 
so  on  and  the  building  itself."  So,  she  said,  "I  think 
you  have  to  keep  on  with  the  Burns  detectives  so  that 
nobody  else  can  get  in.  Now,  it's  clear  that  you  are 
the  possessors  of  all  these  things  and  I  think  the 
court  will  be  impressed  by  that  and  that  somebody  else 
is  trying  to  take  it  from  you.  We  don't  know  who  is 
trying  to  take  it,  but  somebody's  trying  to  take  it 
from  you,"  because  we  knew  it  wasn't  any  of  these 
individual  women,  most  of  whom  we  didn't  even  know  their 
names  and  they  had  no  connection  with  us  at  all. 

So,  from  that  time  on,  for,  say,  two  months  or 
three  months,  our  headquarters  was  protected  by  the 
Burns  detectives,  whom  we  paid,  and  nobody  came  there 
but  the--maybe  some  people  were  still  living  there  as 
having  rented  a  room,  but  not  any  of  our  workers  or  any 
of  our  officers  went  in  the  place. 

Well,  I  guess  that's  the  end  of  that. 


Its  Effect  on  the  ERA  Campaign 

Fryt    Could  I  ask  you  about — ? 

Paul:   You'd  better  ask  me  quickly  now,  since  your  plane's 

going  to  leave  so  soon,  any  quick  points  that  you  need, 
and  I  won't  discuss  them  at  length. 

Fry:   All  right.   Did  this  affect  your  work  for  the  Amendment? 
Paul i   Yes,  terribly. 

Fry»   The  Equal  Rights  magazine  that  I  read  on  this  said  that 

this  was  the  time  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Amendment,  "we  are  able  to  go  to  an  incoming 
Congress  with  favorable  committee  reports  from  both 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees.   We  are  on  the 
brink  of  victory  and  a  Woman's  Joint  Legislative  Com 
mittee  has  been  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Nina 
Norton  Avery,"  and  so  forth. 
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Fryi        So,  it  was  just  at  this  very  crucial  time,  I  guess, 
when  it  happened. 

Paul:   I  wanted  to  say  that  these  opponents,  whoever  they  were, 
they  were  doing  just  what  I  feel  is  happening  at  the 
present  moment i  The  problem  you  have  with  the  people 
that  you're  dealing  with — and  you  know  that  somebody 
else  is  [behind  them] — that  you're  dealing  with  some 
unknown  force. 

For  instance,  they  tied  up  our  investment  and 
endowment  fund.  Most  of  our  women  were  too  unfamiliar 
with  all  these  things  to  know  how  to  tie  us  all  up.   So, 
here  we  had  all  this  money  that  we  had  struggled  so  hard 
to  accumulate,  we'll  say  $250,000  or  something.   They 
tied  it  up  so  that,  since  it  was  not  certain  that  we 
were  the  Woman's  Party,  therefore  the  treasurer  couldn't 
send  any  money  to  us  or  to  anybody  else.   It  was  just 
all  tied  up.   So,  we  didn't  have  any  income  whatsoever. 

[End  of  Tape  19.  Side  B] 

[Tape  20,  Side  A.  May  13,  1973-] 

Pault       I  don't  know  whether  it  was  two  days  or  not,  but 
shortly  after  the  invasion,  perhaps  the  next  day,  our 
treasurer  and  someone  with  her — for  your  sake,  I'd  say 
it  was  probably  Miss  [inaudible]  because  she  was  the 
secretary.   They  went  down  to  the  bank  to  say,  "We  think 
this  is  perfectly  useless  and  unnecessary,  but  we're 
bringing  you  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  board  meeting," 
(which  was  the  night  of  the  invasion,  this  board  meeting 
had  been  meeting  all  day  nearly;  I  told  you  about  it — 
They  came  from  all  over  the  country. ) 

They  had  passed  a  resolution  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  same  one  that  was  always  so  full  of  the 
belief  that  things  would  be  beyond  our  expectation  in 
difficulty.   The  resolution  had  been  adopted  saying 
that  they  wished  to  state  that  the  officer  entitled 
to  sign  such  and  so  on  was  the  treasurer  and  no  one 
else,  because  Mrs.  Wolfe  [had]  said,  "You  don't  know 
what  they'll  do.  They'll  go  down  and  try  to  take  all 
the  money  we  have  in  the  bank." 

So,  they  saw  the  vice-president  and  he  said,  "Oh 
well,  you're  too  late.  They  have  already  been  here. 
Somebody's  come  down  saying  she  was  the  newly-elected 
treasurer  (elected  at  the  rump  convention)  and  the  new 
secretary  came  with  a  resolution  authorizing  them  to 
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Fault   take  everything  out  of  the  bank  account,"  just  what 

Mrs.  Wolfe  had  foreseen.   They  [at  the  bank  had]  said, 
"Well,  we  have  dealt  with  the  Woman's  Party  now  a 
great  many  years  and  we  know  them  very,  very  well, 
you  have  been  duly  elected,  all  right,  we'd  like  to  see 
the  seal  of  the  organization  attached  to  anything  that 
we  honor.  Will  you  just  have  it  properly  sealed?" 

They  said,  "Goodness  mel   We  didn't  bring  the 
seal.  We'll  go  off  and  get  the  seal." 

So,  Mrs.  Matthews  called  up  and  I  answered  the 
phone  and — I  told  you  Miss  Berrien  had  been  taken  in 
by  Mrs.  Matthews  as  her  [law}  partner.   She  said,  "Miss 
Berrien  is  here,  of  course,  in  my  office,  and  she  wants 
the  seal,  the  Woman's  Party  seal."  And  she  said,  "I 
said,  'I  can't  give  you  the  Woman's  Party  seal.   I've 
always  been  the  Woman's  Party  lawyer  and  have  always 
kept  the  seal  here.'" 

So,  Miss  Berrien  said,  "Well,  I  have  to  have  it." 
Why  she  was  having  to  have  it  was  to  get  out  the  money 
from  our  bank  accountl   The  bank  wouldn't  give  it  without 
the  seal,  you  see. 

So  thank  heaven,  you  see,  [laughing]  how  we  were 
protected  by  heaven  anyway,  so  many  times.   Mrs.  Matthews 
said,  "I'm  going  to  take  the  seal  up  to  the  headquarters 
and  give  it  to  you  personally  and  I'm  not  going  to  have 
it  in  this  office  and  have  any  danger  of  somebody  taking 
it  out.   I  told  Miss  Berrien  I'm  not  going  to  keep  in 
here  any  longer,  J  will  not  allow  her  to  take  it  or  to 
touch  it,  and  I'm  ^oin^  to  go  right  up  and  give  it  to 
you  personally." 

So  she  did.   Wo  kept  the  seal  and  we  still  have  the 
seal.   So  they  couldn't  get  the  money  out. 

But  we,  then,  drew  the  money  all  out  ourselves 
because  we  couldn't  live  in  this  situation,  we  thought, 
of  constantly  having  this  thing  occur.   One  of  our 
members,  a  very  good  and  faithful  one  we  had  over  in 
Baltimore,  said  that  she  would  take  it  all  over  and  put 
it  in  her  personal  account,  so  that  nobody  could  pos 
sibly  get  it  out  of  her  personal  account,  and  keep  it 
until  all  this  trouble  was  over,  which  she  did. 

So,  we  had  a  hard  time  then  to  exist.  We  had  no 
bank  account  in  Washington,  and  we  had  no  access  to  our 
investment  and  endowment  fund.   But  we  did  raise  enough 


Pauli   money  among  ourselves  to  just  keep  going.   By  each  one 
of  us  paying  all  that  she  possibly  could,  we  continued 
to  bring  out  the  magazine,  pay  the  printer,  and  keep 
the  organization  at  least  alive. 

When  you  say,  "Did  it  injure  the  campaign?",  well, 
it  certainly  did  because  we  had  to  curtail  everything 
we  could  curtail,  and  we  had  a  very  hard  time  to  sur 
vive.   Of  course,  they  thought  we  wouldn't  survive. 
By  cutting  it  all  off,  whoever  these  people  were,  they 
thought  we  couldn't  continue  the  magazine,  we  couldn't 
continue  to  communicate  with  our  members,  we  couldn't 
continue  to  function. 

Fry:   Am  I  wrong,  Alice?  I  got  some  very  scratchy  telephone 
notes  once  when  you  and  I  were  talking — you  were  here 
and  I  was  in  California — I  thought  you  said  Alma  Lutz 
was  one  person  who  was  in  with  the  insurgents.   Is 
that  wrong? 

Paul:   Well,  I  wouldn't  exactly  say  that.   She  was  a  newcomer. 
We'd  never  known  her  in  the  suffrage  campaign,  you  see. 
[_ Pause.]  I  don't  know — I've  never  known  her  very  well. 
I  don't  know  her  yet  very  well.   [Pause.]  But  I  think 
I  would  say  that  she  sympathized  with  them. 

Fry:    I  see. 

Paul:   She  wasn't  in  a  position  to — she  didn't  take  any  active 
part  in  it. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  see.   I  guess  what  you  were  telling  me  was  that 
she  did  not  stand  wholeheartedly  with  you,  then. 

Paul:   Our  only  connection  at  that  time  with  her  was  that  she 
shared  an  apartment  in  Boston,  where  she  lived,  and  a 
home  out  in  wherever  it  is  that  they  live  in  New  York 
state  somewhere  with  a  fellow  Christian  Scientist.   Miss 
Marian  May,  who  was  the  chairman  of  our  investment  and 
endowment  fund  committee  and  a  very  prominent  Christian 
Scientist,  got  in  touch  with  these  two  people  because 
they  were  also  Christian  Scientists  and  she  was  the 
chairman,  you  see.   Marian  May  was  the  chairman.   One 
of  these  two  people  was  the  treasurer. 

That  was  one  reason  that  they'd  had  an  investment 
counselor  from  Boston  so  the  treasurer  could  be  in 
touch  with  the  investment  counselor.   So,  when  all  this 
thing  was  sort  of  brewing,  long  before  it  got  to  the 
stages  I've  been  recounting  and  any  of  these  things 
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Paul i   happening,  Miss  May  had  tried  to — First  of  all,  the 

people  on  the  other  side,  Doris  Stevens  had  gone  person 
ally  to  Miss  May  to  try  to  get  her  completely  in  her 
group.   I  know  that  we  had  a  headquarters  up  in  New 
York  and  I  was  going  in  from  here  into  this  New  York 
headquarters  and  using  that  all  the  time  and  paying  part 
of  the  rent  for  it  for  our  world  committee. 

So,  Miss  May  said  to  me  one  day,  "Well,  Doris 
Stevens  has  been  to  see  me  and  she  says  you're  in  a 
terrible  jam." 

I  said,  "Am  I?  Well,  what's  the  jam  about?  I  don't 
know  what  you — ." 

So,  she  began  to  tell  me  all  these  things  that  Doris 
was  saying,  and  I  just  said, 

"Well,  I  don't  know  really  anything  about  it  at 
all." 

So,  she  said,  "Well,  now  I'm  going  to  see  what  we 
can  do  about  this  investment  and  endowment  fund  in  case 
there's  any  attack  made  on  that." 

So,  she  communicated  with  both  Alma  Lutz,  because 
they  were  together,  and  her  treasurer  up  in  Boston.   She 
said  something  like  this:   "Our  endowment  fund  is  in  need 
of  protection."  Something  that  she  said  Christian  Sci 
entists  would  understands  she  told  me  she  sent  this 
telegram.  And  they  began  saying,  well,  they  thought 
that  probably  there  was  some  justice  to  this  question. 
(I  can't  remember  what  on  earth  it  was  all  about,  really.) 
But  finally,  Marian  May  sent  them  a  telegram  and  said, 
"I  don't  think  that  you  are  Christian  Scientists  or  you 
would  arise  to  the  defense  of  this  thing  which  is  so 
vital  to  carrying  on  this  movement,"  and  so  on. 

So,  they  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  investment 
and  endowment  fund  committee  in  New  York.   Mrs.  [Margaret 
C.?]  Williams,  who  was  on  the  investment  and  endowment 
fund  committee  and  always  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
strength  financially  in  our  movement,  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  to  the  meeting.   (When  I'd  gone  to  Europe,  I'd  re 
signed  from  the  committee  and  said,  "I  can't  be  on  this 
committee  when  I'm  going  to  be  over  in  Europe  so  much." 
So  I  thought.   So,  I  wasn't  any  longer  on  the  committee. 
So,  Mrs.  Williams  said,  "Will  you  come  up  to  New  York  and 
be  at  this  meeting?  It  will  be  a  very  crucial  meeting.") 
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Fault       This  was  in  the  offing  before  all  these  things 

had  happened,  months  and  months  before,  I  guess.   So,  I 
did  go  up  to  New  York  and  went  down  to  be  at  the  meeting. 
When  I  got  there,  Mrs.  Williams,  since  she  was  on  the 
inside,  said  she  would  like  to  move  that  I  be  invited 
to  come  into  the  meeting  because  I'd  really  founded  the 
investment  and  endowment  fund  committee  and  been  on  it 
at  the  beginning,  had  always  been  on  it,  and  had 
probably  been  the  person  who'd  gotten  most  of  the  money 
that  they  had  in  it.   So  she  said,  "I  want  Miss  Paul  to 
be  here  answering  questions  and  to  speak  up  for  me  be 
cause  I'm  not  very  familiar  with  anything." 

So,  they  thereupon  voted  that  I  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go  in.   So,  I  sat  out  in  the  hall  [laughter] 
all  the  time,  expecting  to  be  called  in.   But  the 
treasurer,  who  was  fairly  new  to  us  and  had  never  been 
in  the  suffrage  campaign  at  all — she  had  come  in  fairly 
recently  into  the  movement — had  been  put  on  this  commit 
tee  because  she  was  working  in  the  field  of  investment 
up  in  Boston,  I  believe.   So,  I  didn't  get  in.   I  couldn't 
go  in.  Alma  Lutz  was  there  with  Margaret  Smith,  and 
of  course  was  supporting  her  in  the  position  that  was 
taken.   I  think  it  was  only  just  complete  ignorance  of 
new  people  who'd  been  entrusted  with  money  and  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  do. 

But  the  people  who'd  been  with  us  longer,  it  was 
very  rare  we  had  anybody  defect;  I  don't  know  if  we  had 
anybody,  who'd  ever  been  in  the  Woman's  Party  any 
length  of  time.   So,  I've  always  felt,  and  probably 
still,  that  Alma  Lutz,  you  see,  wasn't  in  the  suffrage 
campaign  at  all  and  we  knew  nothing  about  her,  had  never 
heard  of  her.  When  she  did  come  in,  we  made  her  chair 
man  of  our  editor  committee,  and  at  that  she  was  good 
because  she  wrote  well  and  she  was  conscientious.   I 
didn't  mean  to  speak  in  any  way  against  her  and  I 
wouldn't  say  she  was  an  insurgent. 

Fry:    Okay. 
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SECTION  V>   OTHER  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES  FOR  EQUALITY 


Work  with  Bedia  Afnan  on  the  Third  Committee,  the  United 

Nations 


Fryi   One  of  these  newspaper  items  about  the  defection  says 
that  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Doris  Stevens  group  was 
that  the  Woman's  Party  was  formed  to  work  for  suffrage 
and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  that  it  was  spending 
too  much  of  its  time  and  energy  in  the  international 
field. 

Pauli   Oh,  is  that  so? 

Fry:   Yes.  Were  you  aware  of  this  complaint  at  the  time? 
Do  you  think  that  that's  a  correct  assessment  by  the 
newspaper? 

Fault  Well,  I  mean,  maybe  Doris  said — you  said  Doris  Stevens 
thought  I  was  doing  too  much  time  [in  the  international 
field]— 

Fry:    Yes. 

Paul:  Well,  you  see,  in  1938,  at  our  national  convention  in 
Detroit,  it  was  voted  that  the  National  Woman's  Party 
would  take  steps  to  form  a  world  committee,  of  which 
the  National  Woman's  Party  would  become  a  member,  like 
other  world  committees  which  were  in  existence  in 
almost  all  organizations.   We  were  incorporated  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington.   Sometime  I  will  give  you  a 
photograph,  if  I  can  find  it,  of  all  the  people,  our 
whole  national  board,  in  fact,  was  there  incorporating 
this  world  committee. 

We  elected  Lady  Pethick-Lawrence  of  England  to  be 
our  world  president  or  chairman  or  whatever  we  called 
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Paul:   her,  and  we  started  it  formally  in  our  own  headquarters 
in  Washington  as  the  result  of  the  vote  taken  by  the 
convention  out  in  Detroit.   So,  I  think  it  was  a  complete 
ly  authorized  part  and  a  very  important  part  of  the 
campaign  that  we  were  undertaking. 

You  see,  as  I  told  you  first,  we  did  it  with  just 
this  international  committee  going  to  conferences  where 
our  government  was  represented.   And  then  I  just  gave 
for  quite  a  long  time  all  of  my  time  to  building  it  up. 

Fry:   Yes.   That  brings  us  to  another  topic  —  the  inclusion 

of  the  equal  rights  clause  in  the  international  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  that  the  United  Nations  was  creating. 


Paul:   Yes,  that's  one  thing  we  did.   That  was 

Fry:   Forty-five?  No,  this  was  later. 

Paul:   That's  when  Sara  Bard  Field  helped  us,  you  know. 

Fry:   Your  efforts  to  get  equality  according  to  sex  put  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Paul:   That  was  '^5.   Well,  the  Preamble  was  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  really.   In  the  Preamble,  they  told  what  it 
was  to  do.   The  Preamble,  you  know,  begins:   "We,  affirm 
ing  faith  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  of  nations  great  and 
small,  we  now  hereby  assemble,"  —  or  launch  or  begin  or 
whatever  they  said  —  "this  United  Nations."  And  then  I 
gave  you  all  the  different  little  points  that  were  put 
in  in  that  sheet.  You  have  it. 

Fry:    Yes.   And  then,  in  1951.  the  General  Assembly  was  to 

vote  on  sex  equality,  to  include  it  in  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights,  at  Flushing  Meadows,  New  York. 

Paul:  Wait  a  minute.   In  the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights? 

Fry:  Yes. 

Paul:  You  mean  there  was  some  treaty  on  human  rights? 

Fry:  That's  right. 

Paul:  Well,  the  first  treaty  that  was  proposed  was  the  treaty 
on  —  I  think  the  first  one  proposes  that  they  have  an 
international  treaty  on  nationality  of  women  and  that 
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Fault   the  person  who  proposed  that — [pause].   I  think  the 

first  one  was  nationality.  Anyway,  we  got  a  series  of 
treaties  through.   One  of  them  was  the  Nationality 
Treaty.  That's  that  one  thing  I  wanted  to  get  you 
with  all  those  dates  of  those  treaties.   I'll  have  to 
mail  it  to  you,  I  guess. 

Fry:   That  would  help  if  we  could  get  it  all  put  together. 
By  going  through  the  Equal  Rights  magazine,  too,  we 
might  be  able  to  cull  this  out. 

Paul:   Anyway,  we  had  this  thing  that  was  gotten  out  by  our 

New  York  City  committee,  and  it  gives  the  dates  of  each 
one  of  those  treaties. 

Fry:   This  one  seemed  to  me  to  be  especially  broad. 

Paul i   I  believe  the  nationality  one  was  the  first,  or  perhaps 
it  was — [pause]  well,  I  can't  say  about  that  one.   They 
called  them  "covenants"  and  they  were  just  treaties. 
All  those  that  had  to  do  with  the  rights  of  women  came 
to  the  Status  of  Women  Commission,  and  you  know  we 
created  the  Status  of  Women  Commission  completely. 

Fry:   Yes. 

Paul:   And  had  it  made  finally  a  full  commission  through 

Governor  Weinard  [?].   From  that  time  on,  till  I  went 
down  to  try  to  help  the  national  headquarters  and  I 
stopped  working  at  the  United  Nations,  we  worked  with 
very  great  success  with  that  Status  of  Women  Commission. 
But  I  really  deserted  that  field  over  trying  to  save 
the  Woman's  Party  from  the  [Carl]  Hayden  rider  [to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment]. 

Fry:  In  1950  on  November  l*f,  there  was  the  woman  from  Iraq, 
Madame  Bedia  Afnan,  who  was  the  one  that  submitted  the 
amendment  for  "an  explicit  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  women  on  related  rights." 

Fault  Yes.  But,  you  know,  she  was  the  person  we  got.  Elsie 
Hill  and  I  got  her  to  do  that. 

Fry:    I  wondered  if  you  did. 

Paul:  Yes.  I  mean,  she  was  the  person  whom  we  worked  through 
at  that  particular  time.  You  see,  every  day  Elsie  Hill 
and  I  drove  down  to  Lake  Success,  where  they  [the  U.N.] 
were  meeting  there.  Now,  what  year  was  that? 
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Fry:   This  is  1950. 

Paul:  And  that's  the  year  that  we  started  in  with  our  Hayden 
rider  trouble,  and  I  left  to  go  down  [to  Washington] 
and  work  on  that,  unfortunately.   But  what  happened  was 
that  we  had  this  circle  of  women  and  men,  mainly  men, 
from  all  of  these  countries  on  what  was  the  Third  Com 
mittee,  I  think  it  was  always  called. 

Fry:   Yes.   The  January-February  Equal  Rights  tells  the  vote 
of  the  Third  Committee.   They  voted  for  it  3^  to  0  on 
that  date,  November  14,  1950. 

Paul:  Whichever  one  of  these  various  treaties  it  was,  I  can't 
remember,  but  we'd  gotten  it  anyway  to  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission  and  then  it  went  up  to  the  Third  Commit 
tee.  On  the  Third  Committee,  we  didn't  seem  to  have 
anybody  willing  to  champion  it  and  it  might  have  been 
killed.   I  suppose  at  that  time  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
probably  still  there,  I'm  not  sure.   But  in  all  events, 
we  didn't  have  any  friend. 

I  remember  Elsie  Hill  happened—As  we  went  in 
every  day,  we  would  take  the  same  seats.   I  think  this 
is  when  we  were  out  at  Lake  Success  still.  We  were 
right  behind,  she  and  I,  but  she  was  the  person  who 
did  all  this  business,  right  behind  this  girl  from  Iraq. 
Iraq  didn't  have  any  voting  rights  for  women  anyway. 
So,  Elsie  was  this  outgoing  type.   Wherever  she  was, 
she  always  began  to  talk  and  make  friends  and  chat  away. 
So,  she  became  quite  a  warm  friend  of  Madame  Afnan. 
Then,  when  we  needed  to  have  this  proposed,  we  asked 
Madame  Afnan  to  do  it,  and  so  she  did. 

I  remember  first  of  all  she  had  to  call  up  the  head 
of  her  delegation  and  he  said,  "But  women  don't  vote  in 
Iraq.   It  will  put  us  in  a  very  preposterous  position  if 
you  will  be  the  leader  of  this  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  No,  no,  no.   You  couldn't  do  that."  So 
she  came  back  and  said  her  chief  wouldn't  let  her  do  it. 

So,  then  we  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  back  and 
say  that  the  world  doesn't  know  very  much  about  Iraq." 
And  all  the  things  that  she  was  always  telling  us,  which 
were  mostly — Let  me  see — I'll  have  to  think  up  those 
things  about  Iraq.   It  seems  to  me  it  was  the  country 
where  the  ten  commandments  were  given.  Anyway,  it  was 
a  long  history  of  the  wonderful,  marvelous  things  about 
Iraq. 
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Paul:  The  last  time  that  I  was  up  there  to  the  United  Nations 
and  I  asked  her  right  away  to  come  over  and  have  dinner, 
she  came.  And  for  the  first  time  she  was  not  very  warm. 
[Interruption.]  She  seemed  sort  of  anxious  to  terminate 
the  dinner  and  not  to  stay  very  long  and  she  was  totally 
different. 

I  finally  said,  "You  know,  I  have  a  different  feel 
ing  about  being  with  you  today  from  other  times  because 
we've  always  been  so  of  the  same  opinion  and  so  on.   Is 
there  anything  that  I've  done  to  offend  you?" 

She  said,  "Oh,  no,  no.   Oh,  no,  no,"  and  so  on. 
After  a  little  while,  I  kept  persisting  and  I  said,  "I 
have  a  feeling  that  there's  something  that's  happened 
that  you're  not  pleased  with.   Is  it  something  I've  done 
or  that  somebody's  done,  or  what  is  the  matter?" 

And  she  said*  "WeJ.1,  I'll  tell  you.   [Pause.]  The 
first  person  who  came  in  and" —  Goodness,  but  this  is 
so  confidential,  you  know.   You  can't  put  these  things 
down.   So  make  a  mark  it's  not  to  be  transcribed.   She 
said,  "When  Truman  took  over  the  presidency,  the  first 
person  who  came  to  see  him" — it  seems  to  me  his  name 
was  Ben  Gurion,  but  she  told  me  the  name — she  said, 
"Your  country's  gone  over  to  the  Jews,  and  I  am  an  Arab 


from  an  Arab  country, 
group  now  here. 


"Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  take  any  part  in  that 
struggle  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  struggle. 
It's  not  anything  that  ought  to  disturb  our  relation 
ship  in  working  here  at  the  United  Nations."  So  she 
finally  calmed  down  and  I  guess  that  was  the  [end  of 
that]. 


I  feel  I'm  dealing  with  a  hostile 
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Fault       I  said,  "We  have  learned,  Miss  Hill  and  I,  all 

about  Iraq  from  you.   It's  incredible,  what  you've  told 
us  about  the  history  of  Iraq.   But  the  world  doesn't 
know  it,  and  why  don't  you  just  get  up  and  take  this 
leadership  and  have  the  world  know  that  Iraq  has  not  only 
this  glorious  past,  but  it's  now  a  leader  in  the  whole 
new  world  of  the  emancipation  of  women.   Talk  about  the 
advertising  that  you  can  give  to  this  country,  your 
country,  and  the  good  light  in  which  you  could  make  it 
appear  before  the  world.   See  what  reaction  you  get  from 
your  chief." 

So,  she  came  back  and  said,  "You  know,  this  was  a 
most  good  idea  you  gave  me  because  he's  very  much  im 
pressed  and  he  thinks  this  will  all  be  to  the  glory  and 
honor  of  Iraq  for  me  to  do  this.   So,  he  said,  'Go 
ahead,  do  it.1"  So,  she  became  our  chief. 

And  I  remember  that  she  was  superb  because  of  the 
way  she  worked.   She  went  to  every  single  man  and  stopped 
at  his  desk  and  talked  with  him.   She  told  me,  "Now, 
when  I  went  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  don't  believe  anybody 
in  this  committee  could  have  gotten  Saudi  Arabia  to 
sponsor  this  treaty  that  you  have  if  I  hadn't  gone, 
because  he  knows  that  I'm  of  his  world  and  they  welcome 
me.   But  if  anybody  just  from  what  they  think  is  the 
other  kind  of  a  world  [laughter]  comes  in,  you  couldn't 
get  anywhere."   So  she  turned  out  to  be  just  superb. 

I  got  to  know  her  extremely  well,  and  again  and 
again  she  came  over  and  had  dinner  with  me  at  the  Women's 
University  Club  where  I  lived.   I  was  a  member  and  lived 
there  always  at  the  time  I  was  with  the  United  Nations. 
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Fault       But  then  I  went  on  down  myself  and  began  to  work 
again  in  Washington.   In  the  last  few  years,  you  see, 
I've  just  deserted  it  completely  and  just  let  it  be 
quiescent  because  I  thought  my  main  purpose  in  coming 
up  here  [to  Connecticut]  was  to  think  I'd  again  go 
into  the  United  Nations  and  build  up  again  the  committee 
and  all  the  good  feeling  we'd  gotten  among  all  these 
women  from  other  countries. 

That's  what  I  really  want  to  do  next.   I  don't 
want  to  spend  any  more  time  going  down  over  the  details, 
excepting  I  can  see  the  ratification  probably — I've  got 
to  put  off  the  United  Nations  work  until  we  win  or  lose 
that  campaign.   Because,  you  see,  when  I  came  up  here 
that's  what  I  said  to  all  the  people  there  on  our  board, 
"Now  I'm  going  back  to  work  on  this  [^international] 
committee  that  was  formed  by  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
and  I  took  the  main  part  in  getting  it  successfully 
started  over  in  Europe  and  successfully  started  in  this 
country.  Now,  I've  just" — 

[End  of  Tape  20,  Side  A] 
[Tape  20,  Side  B] 
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Bogota 

Paul:   --said,  "Well,  we'd  like  to  go  in  when  you  start  it  again 
on  the  American  end  of  that." 

Fry:   May  I  ask  you  a  very  stupid  question  about  this  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights?  It  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  k,  1950.   Now,  the  last  I  heard  about  that 
was  that  the  United  States  had  not  yet  ratified  that. 
Has  our  country  ever  done  this? 

Paul»   You  know,  the  first  time  that  this  whole  thing  came  up 

was  at  Bogota,  whatever  the  year  was.   What  was  the  year 
of  that?  Do  you  know?  That  was  the  Conference  of 
American  Republics. 

Fry:   Was  that  after  Montevideo? 
Paul»   Oh  yes,  long  after.  About  '41. 
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Fry:   Wait  a  minute.   I've  got  it  right  here  somewhere.   [Looks 
through  notes.]  I  think  it  was  around  '4?ish. 

Fault   I  think  it  was  around  '41. 

Fry:   Do  you? 

Paul:   Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  forties  anyway. 

Fry:    Yes.   [Reading  notes.]  The  World  Woman's  Party  was 
first  created  in  1938-- 

Pauli   Thirty-eight  at  Detroit,  it  was  authorized.   It  was 
incorporated  the  next  year  in  1939. 

Fryt   And  you  had  the  dedication  of  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  August  18,  1939-   In  December  of 


you  were  at  work  organizing  the  North  American  chapter. 
In  July  of  that  year,  they  had  given  you  a  big,  big 
dinner  in  Philadelphia. 

Pault  No.   I  returned  from  Europe  in  '41  because--!  wasn't 

busy  about  this  business  at  all.   I  returned  from  Geneva 
because  we  were  getting  into  the  war. 

Fry  i   I  know. 

Pault   I  went  up  to  my  little  cottage  here,  and  I  was  asked  to 

go  down  to  a  Philadelphia  meeting.   It  wasn't  to  organize 
anything.   It  was  just  to  be  speeches,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  speakers.   That's  all  there  was  to  that. 

Fry  i    Oh.   Well,  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine  it  was  written 
up  as  one  of  the  largest  dinners  ever  given  for  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  in  Philadelphia. 

Paul:   Well,  it  may  have  been,  but  it  wasn't  a  dinner  for 
anything  — 

Fryt   And  in  Alice  Paul's  honor.   [Laughter.] 

Paul:  It  was  nothing  but  a  dinner  at  which  I  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

Fryt  [Looks  through  notes.]  Here  we  go.  May  2,  19*4-8,  was 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Bogot^. 

Paul:   All  right.   Well,  now  wait.   Let  me  just  get  this  into 
my  mind.   At  that  meeting,  we  sent  two  people.   Mrs. 
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Fault   Miller  went  over;  of  course  it  was  a  Democratic  President 
then. 

Fryj   Which  Miller  is  that? 

Fault  Emma  Guffey  Miller.   She  went  over  to  try  to  get  Muna 
Lee  sent  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  so  we'd  have  a 
woman  on  the  inside,  and  she  was.   She  was  appointed 
by — it  must  have  been  Truman,  I  imagine.   Forty-eight. 
Who  was  President  in  '48? 

Fryt   Truman. 

Pault   It's  wonderful  the  way  you  know  these  dates  and  these 
Presidents. 

Fryt    But  I  flounder  the  whole  time1. 

Pault   I  think  it's  marvelous!   Well,  I  thought  it  must  be 

Truman,  for  Mrs.  Miller  to  have  gone.   Truman  agreed, 
and  he  appointed  her  to  be  in  the  inside  of  our  delega 
tion  going  down  to  this  Conference  of  American  Republics. 
Then  Mrs.  Walker — perhaps  Mrs.  Walker  was  our  national 
president  at  that  time,  I'm  not  sure--Amelia  Walker. 
But  she  went  down  on  her  own  to  be  there  for  the  confer 
ence,  representing  the  National  Woman's  Party  and  she 
paid  her  own  expenses,  I  think,  and  went  down.   Of 
course  the  government  paid  for  Muna  Lee.   So,  we  had 
two  people  there. 

Now,  at  that  conference — you  see,  we  had  always 
pressed  for  this  equal  rights  treaty.   So,  we  went  down 
in  support  of  an  equal  rights  treaty,  complete  equal 
rights  in  all  fields,  like  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Muna  Lee  undertook  to  press  it  from  the  inside  and 
Amelia  Walker  from  the  outside,  and  it  was  adopted.   It 
was  called  the  Treaty  on  Equal  and  Civil  Rights,  I 
think. 

The  first  treaty  was  on  the  nationality  of  women 
at  Montevideo  and  the  second  treaty  that  came  from  the 
Conference  of  American  Republics  was  this  one  at  Bogota, 
which  was  called  an  Equal  and  Civil  Rights  Treaty,  I 
think.   It  was  to  cover  all  rights,  civil  rights. 

Fryt   "Political  rights"  was  the  article  that  I  read,  "treaty 
giving  political  rights  to  women,"  in  Equal  Rights. 

Pault  No,  but  that  wasn't  right. 
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Fry i   Here's  the  quotation  of  the  title t   "The  Inter- American 

Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political  Rights  to  Women." 

Paul»   But  there  was  another  one  at  the  same  conference  which 
was  on—the  political  rights  one  was  one  we  had  gotten 
through.  We  got  it  through  with  the  United  Nations. 
But  this  civil  rights  one  went  beyond  political  rights, 
and  that's  one  that  we  couldn't  sign  because  we  didn't 
yet  have  it  in  our  own  country.  We  had  political  rights 
all  right. 

That's  the  time  that  the  first  Castro  insurrection 
really  started,  you  know,  and  broke  up  the  conference. 

Fry i    I  wondered  what  happened  because  it  mentioned  the  madness 
of  riot  and  the  flames  in  the  city. 

Fault   Yes,  it  was.  And  it  was  the  group  that  finally  took 

over  Cuba.   Castro  was  there,  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  that  movement. 

Fry:   Were  you  in  danger  at  any  time? 

Paul:   I  wasn't  down  there. 

Fry:   You  didn't  go  to  that  one? 

Paul:   No  one  went  for  us  except  Amelia  Walker  and  Muna  Lee 

[?].   So,  immediately  when  this  disturbance  occurred  and 
practically  broke  up  the  conference,  Muna  Lee  and  all 
the  other  American  delegates,  I  guess  all  of  them,  were 
removed  by  our  country  from  any  further  participation. 
But  Amelia  Walker  stayed  on  because  she  was  independent 
and  representing  nobody  but the  Woman's  Party.   She  had 
personal  friends  there  that  she  lived  with  whom  she'd 
known  over  the  years,  I  guess.   So  she  stayed  on  till 
the  very  end. 

It's  my  very  dim  recollection,  but  I  have  it  in 
this  one  little  leaflet  that  I  have  to  get  for  you,  that 
at  that  one,  the  real  one  we  were  after,  which  was  the 
new  one  of  complete  equality  for  the  American  republics 
including  the  United  States,  was  called  the  civil  rights 
treaty.   Of  course,  we  couldn't  sign  that.   That's  one 
of  the  arguments  we've  been  using  ever  since:   that  the 
other  countries  could  sign  this  treaty,  the  other  countries 
that  went  to  Bogota^  but  we  couldn't  because,  of  course, 
you  can't  sign  a  treaty  for  something  which — maybe  you 
could  do  it,  but  you  wouldn't  be  apt  to  do  it — if  you 
haven't  obtained  it  in  your  own  country.   Just  as  we 
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Pauls   couldn't  in  the  beginning  sign  the  Montevideo  one.  We 
had  to  put  through  the  nationality  law  [in  the  United 
States]  in  the  morning  and  sign  it  [the  treaty]  in 
the  afternoon,  as  you  know.   [We've  not  yet]  put  through 
the  [ERA]  ratification,  I  mean,  so  we've  never  had  the 
one  from  Bogota  for  our  country  for  [treaty]  ratification 
because  we  haven't  yet  gotten  the  Amendment  through. 
That's  the  outline  of  it.   I'm  glad  you  told  me  about 
the  date  so  I'll  get  the  date  straight. 

That's  one  of  the  terrible  things,  that  we've 
been  held  up  so  long  with  our  [ERA] — you  see,  '48,  and 
then  in  '50  came  the  Hayden  rider,  that  long  fight  that 
women  have  themselves  been  responsible  for. 

Fryi    Is  it  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  that  is 
holding  up  the  signing  of  that  treaty? 

Paul*  Well,  we  can't  sign  the  treaty  for  complete  legal 

equality  when  we  don't  yet  have  it  in  our  own  country, 
quite  apart  from  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  don't 
have  in  many,  many  fields  yet  complete  equality. 

Fryi    Is  the  problem  the  same  with  our  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Covenant  of  the  United  Nations? 

Paul:   I'm  not  sure  when  you  say--I  mean,  I'd  have  to  look  what 
that  treaty  is  that  you're  talking  about  (as  I  explained 
before)  the  human  rights  one.   The  only  one  that  I  can 
remember  was  the  time  that  we  had — and  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  equality  section  was  put  in  that  one—because 
I  was  there  in  the  gallery  when  it  was  being  discussed 
in  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 


The  United  Nations »   Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  Vs.  the  Status  of  Women 


Pauls  We  had  been  striving  to  get  the  delegate  from  India  or 

the  delegate  from  Chile  (both  were  with  us)  on  that  Human 
Rights  Commission,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  as  you  know,  to  get  them  to  add  to  the  treaty 
as  it  was  drawn,  making  it  include  equality  for  women. 

The  one  that  I'm  thinking  about  was  a  rather  vague 
one  that  was  being  proposed  on  general  human  rights,  and 
we  wanted  (Are  you  listening  to  me?) 
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Fry:    Yes! 

Fault   — to  have  specifically  put  in  equal  rights  for  women . 

I  remember  going  to  the  Indian  delegation  and  she  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  know  really  what  to  do  about  it."  Then 
I  ended  up  going  to  the  Chilean  one  and  she  said,  "All 
right,  I'll  move  it."  So,  she  moved  that  they  add  the 
word  "sex"  so  it  would  include  women,  whatever  form  it 
was  in.   It  wasn't  certain  that  it  was  not  going  to  be 
a  general  one  on  human  rights  but  not  mentioning  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.   Sexes  are  already  in  the  Con 
stitution  and  so  on.  We  thought  this  must  be  included 
in  words  so  that  nobody  would  misinterpret  it. 

Anyway,  when  Madame  Figaroa,  who  was  the  delegate 
from  Chile,  got  up  and  proposed  this — she's  now  over, 
you  know,  in  the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Chile  at  Geneva.   Well,  Madame  Figaroa  did  propose  it, 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  staunchly  and  very  vigorously 
opposed  it. 

• 

Then  this  went  on  for  some  days  and  the  newspaper 
people — I  think  one  paper  came  forth  saying  it  was  such 
a  strange  thing  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  be  opposing  this. 
We  were  trying  to  get  people  that  we  thought  might 
influence  her  to  stop  opposing  it.   So,  she  arose  at 
this  meeting  and  I  think  she  was  chairman  at  the  time, 
but  she  may  not  have  been  chairman.   Anyway,  she  was 
the  one  who  was  opposing  it. 

And  she  said,  "Well,  I  wish  to  make  clear  I'm  being 
criticized.   I  find  in  the  press  I'm  being  criticized 
for  opposing  the  equal  rights  for  women  section  being 
added  to  this  as  proposed  by  Figaroa  from  Chile.   I  want 
to  state  that  at  all  events,  I  have  withdrawn  my  opposi 
tion  to  the  equal  rights  for  women  amendment." 

This  was  a  very,  of  course,  important  declaration. 
Anita  Pollitzer  was  sitting  beside  me--I  think  I've  told 
you  all  this — and  she  rushed  down  and  got  a  copy  of  it. 

Fry:   Yes,  you  did. 

Paul:   And  that  was  the  time  when  the  hostility  of  Mrs. 

Roosevelt  to  the  Amendment  was  publicly  withdrawn. 

But  it  was  forced  as  a  defense  to  the  people  criticizing 

her  because  she  was  opposing  putting  it  in  the  World 

Covenant  on  the  grounds,  I  think,  that  the  World  Covenant 

should  be  more  general  and  just  talk  about  general  human 

rights. 
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Paul:       You  see,  on  those  grounds,  she'd  opposed  having 

the  whole  subcommittee  ever  established,   And  then  when 
we  did  get  established  against  her  will  and  her  opposi 
tion  in  London  by  our  delegation  led  by  Lady  Pethick- 
Lawrence  over  there,  she  then—that  was  the  opposition 
to  having  it  anything  but  a  subcommittee.  First  of  all, 
she  [voiced]  opposition  to  having  it  brought  up  at  all. 
She  said  the  commission  should  have  the  right  to  take 
up  all  things  in  the  field  of  discrimination  and  just  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  human  rights  and  not  have  a  special 
committee.   We  wanted  a  special  commission.   So,  at  last 
they  compromised  and  put  in  a  subcommission.   Then  we 
had  to  have  this  fight  in  this  country,  for  us  led  by 
Mr.  Weinard,  to  raise  the  subcommission  to  a  full  com 
mission.   So  that  way  we  got  a  full  Commission  on  Status 
of  Women,  with  full  commission  rank. 

So  then,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  on  with  her  Human 
Rights  Commission  idea  and  I  think  I  vaguely  remember 
that  the  treaty  they  were  calling  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  was  not  specifically  including  women.   About  then 
I  came  down  to  Washington  and  I  don't  know  what  happened 
afterwards. 

Fry:   Now,  just  a  minute.   I  may  be  able  to  find  that — we're 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  publication  of  Equal  Rights 
magazine  here.   [Looks  through  Equal  Rights  issues. 1 

Paul:   It  ended  in  '53.   That  was  a  great  calamity  that  ended. 

Fry:    Yes.   It  will  always  be  a  calamity  too  for  historians. 
[Laughter.] 

Paul:  Well,  we  did  have  a  great  many  bulletins,  and  I  think 
maybe  I  could  get  all  these  bulletins  together. 

Fry:    "At  the  end  of  1950,  the  United  Nations  Assembly  had 

adopted  a  momentous  directive  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights."   That  was  what  Madame  Afnan  introduced.   "It 
directs  that  there  be  written  into  the  World  Bill  of 
Rights  the  ideal  so  long  held  by  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  the  World  Woman's  Party.   This  Assembly  resolu 
tion,  formally  approved  December  4,  1950,  read:   'The 
General  Assembly  decides  to  include  in  the  draft  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  women.'"  [Read  from  Equal  Rights  magazine.] 

Paul:  Well,  now  that's  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  the  commission 
stage,  was  speaking  against,  you  see,  what  she  was  try 
ing  to  keep  out. 
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Fry i  I  see.  Then  you  had  a  deputation  after  that  to  Sir 
Ramaswami  Mudeliar  of  India,  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Paul i   Yes.  He  led  us  in  the — "Medalia,"  he  called  himself. 

Sir  Ramaswami  Mudeliar.  He  was  the  chairman  presiding. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  about  this,  but  he  was 
the  chairman  at  the  Third  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
dealing  with  this  particular  covenant.   I  told  you  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  attended  every  session  in  the  beginning.  We 
were  trying  to  have  the  subject  brought  up  of  Human 
Rights  Commission  not  being  the  sole  group  to  deal  with 
it  but  having  the  Status  of  Women  Commission  made  equal. 
I  remember  so  well  that  this  Ramaswami  Mudeliar  pre 
sided  and  day  by  day  we  would  go  down  and  stay  till  late 
at  night  there  at  the  meetings  of  this  particular  sub 
committee.  And  never  would  our  subject  come  up. 

Finally,  one  day  Mrs.  Roosevelt  announced  that  she 
could  attend  no  more  meetings,  that  she  had  engagements 
to  speak  or  do  something  or  other  and  she  couldn't  be 
present  thereafter.   So  the  next  meeting,  Sir  Ramaswami 
Mudeliar  brought  up  the  question  of  making  this  sub 
committee  into  a  full  committee  and  giving  it  all  the 
rights  under  the  Status  of  Women  Commission,  that  the 
Human  Rights  [Commission]  had.   He  had  evidently  done 
it  purposefully,  but  we  didn't  realize  he  was  doing  it 
purposefully,  and  to  wait  until  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  no 
longer  there  to  make  any  opposition. 

So  then,  the  man  got  up  from  the  United  States 
saying,  "I'm  speaking  for  Governor  Weinard.   He  isn't 
present  tonight.   We  didn't  know  this  subject  was  coming 
up  tonight.   But  my  instructions  say  that  whenever  it 
does  come  up,  the  United  States  delegation  strongly 
supports  the  raising  of  the  Status  of  Women  Commission 
to  a  full  commission."  Then,  all  over  the  little  group 
that  was  on  the  committee,  the  men  got  up  and  supported 
us  and  it  went  through  right  away.   Then  we  became  the 
Status  of  Women  Commission,  equal  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.   What  was  the  date  of  whatever  Mudeliar  was 
doing? 

Fryi  This  was  in  1951  when  "a  deputation  was  sought  to  obtain 
Sir  Ramaswami  Mudeliar 's  support  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Status  of  Women  Commission,  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  architects."  [Read  from  Equal  Rights. 1 

Pauli  Who  wrote  that  article? 
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Fryi    This  is  by  Mamie  Sidney  Meisen  in  the  January/February 
1952  Equal  Rights. 

Paul:   Yes,  she's  one  of  our  best  writers,  but  I  think  she 

made  a  mistake.  It  wasn't  to  continue  the  commission. 
It  was  to  raise  the  commission  to  the  status  of  a  full 
commission. 

Fry:   Well,  that  may  have  happened  a  little  bit  earlier. 
Paul:  What  I've  just  told  you  about? 
Fry i    Yes. 

Paul:   Because  this  was  the  real  fight,  you  see.  Mrs. 

Roosevelt  would  come  in  and  make  the  report,  which 
she  did,  for  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  leave  out 
everything  that  had  happened  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Commission.  We  probably  couldn't  get  a  hearing  becuuse 
she  had  to  present  the  case  always  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.   So,  we  first  had  to  change  the  status 
of  it  so  that  the  Status  of  Women  Commission  could  make 
the  report  for  complete  equality. 

Fry:   Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Paul:  And  in  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  she  was  trying  to 
keep  this  pending  treaty  from  recognizing  at  all  this 
equality. 

Fry:   Well,  this  is  a  review  of  1951  in  the  international 

field,  and  she  sees  one  of  the  milestones  being  on  May 
14  when  "the  Status  of  Women  Commission  approved  at  Lake 
Success  a  convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women 
with  a  Magna  Carta."  [Read  from  Equal  Rights.]  And  she 
says  that  the  Status  of  Women  Commission  had  approved 
the  principle  of  the  year  before. 

Paul:  Now  I'm  beginning  to  remember  this.   I  remember  it  a.11 
now. 

Fry:   And  then  there  were  some  sessions  in  Paris. 

Paul:   I  couldn't  remember  whether  we  got  through  a  political 

rights  too.  We  did  get  through  a  political  rights  treaty 
and  we  got  through  an  equal  nationality  treaty.   The  two 
of  them  got  through. 

Fry:   Well,  apparently,  then,  this  was  the  big  victory.   "In 

Paris  of  May,  1951 t  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  adopted 
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Fry:   Article  31  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  This 
was  in  obedience  to  the  December  4,  1950,  directive  from 
the  Assembly.  Here  in  a  few  words  is  summed  up  the 
result  of  centuries-long  struggle  by  women.  Article  31 
reads:   'The  states,  parties  to  the  covenant,  recognize 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  and  particular 
ly  of  those  set  forth  in  this  covenant. '.. .Women  were 
at  last  within  sight  of  the  goal  of  the  recognition  of 
full  equality  in  the  covenant."  [Read  from  Equal  Rights.] 

Now,  there  were  three  other  articles  on  the  status 
of  women  that  had  been  incorporated  earlier,  which  you 
may  remember  having  worked  for.   One  is  Article  1 ,  which 
says,  "Each  state  party  hereto  undertakes  to  respect 
and  ensure  to  all  individuals  within  its  territory  and 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  recognized  in 
this  covenant  without  distinction  of  any  kind  such  as... 
sex."  Then,  Article  12  is:   "Everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a  person  before  the 
law."  Article  1?  says,  "All  are  equal  before  the  law. 
All  shall  be  accorded  equal  protection  of  the  law  with 
out  distinction  on  any  grounds  such  as... sex." 

Fault   That  makes  me  think  about  Mrs.  Meisen  [?],  you  know. 
She  became  so  terribly  ill.   I  saw  her  just  before  I 
came  up  here  and  she  said  she  no  longer  could  work  in 
the  government  she  was  so  ill,  but  she  said,  "I  think 
I  can  start  back  and  begin  to  write  again,  some  articles." 
If  I  can  ever  get  down  there  and  start  again,  she's  a 
person  I  could  appeal  to.   This  makes  me  remember  about 
her.   She  was  so  very  good,  and  she  had  this  gift  for 
writing. 

Fry:   The  first  council  meeting  of  the  World  Woman's  Party 

to  be  held  in  Europe  since  the  war  went  on  at  the  time 
she  was  writing  this  article,  which  was  January  of  1952. 
Did  you  go  to  that,  Alice? 

Paul:   What  does  she  say  about  that? 

Fry:   She  says,  "As  we  write  this  article  in  January,  1952, 
there  is  now  taking  place  in  Paris  the  first  council 
meeting  of  the  World  Woman's  Party  to  be  held  in  Europe 
since  the  war."  [Read  from  Equal  Right s.1 

Paul:   Well,  what  does  she  say  about  it? 

Fry:   [Leafs  through  magazine.]  She  mentions  the  international 
chairman  is  Louise  Van  Eeghen  of  Holland,  and  she  says 
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Fry i   that  "this  is  scheduled  to  be  the  last  year  of  work 

by  the  United  Nations  on  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant 
of  Human  Rights."  [Read  from  Equal  Rights. 1  ^So 
there's  a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done,  is  what 
she  means.   She  says,  "These  are  the  last  heights,  but 
they  must  be  scaled. . .No  account  of  this  work  could 
close  without  grateful  mention  of  the  work  of  Alice 
Paul,  the  founder  to  the  World  Woman's  Party." 

Paul i  Now,  who  says  this? 

Fry:    Still  Mrs.  Meisen.   She  also  says  Lady  Pethick- Lawrence 
is  president  of  the  World  Woman's  Party.   That's  all. 

Paul»   It's  a  great  loss  we  didn't  continue  that  paper. 

You  see,  everything  that  Mrs.  Meisen  wrote—she 
was  employed,  you  know,  in  Senator  Hayden's  office,  and 
she  would  come  across  and  get  the  material  which  I 
always  gave  her.   I  don't  know  that  anybody  else  ever 
dealt  with  her  or  ever  knew  her  very  well.   So  whatever 
she  wrote  she  must  have  written  because  I  gave  her;  but 
I  don't  have  any  belief  that  there  ever  was  a  meeting 
held  in  Paris.   So,  I  don't  understand  that.   I  don't 
think  that  meeting  was  ever  held  after  I  came  home. 

Let  me  see.  You  say  that  was  after  the  war  was 
over,  though. 

Fry:    Yes. 

Paul:   All  these  people,  so  many  of  them,  lost  their  lives  in 

one  way  or  another  in  the  World  War.   Everything,  every 
thing  was  wiped  out  that  we'd  done. 

Fry:   You  mean  at  your  headquarters  there? 
Pault   [End  of  Tape  20,  Side  B] 

[Tape  21,  Side  A.  May  13,  1973- ] 

Of  course,  in  that  part  of  the  world  it  was  everything! 
there  was  nothing  but  the  war. 

And  then  you  see  Lady  Pethick-Lawrence  died,  and  I 
know  that  we  had  a  great  deal  in  the  Equal  Rights  maga 
zines  about  Lady  Pethick-Lawrence 's  death  and  what  she'd 
done  and  so  on,  a  great  deal.  Did  you  come  across  that? 

Fry i   There  was  a  tribute  to  Lady  Pethick-Lawrence  in  that;  I 
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Fry:   couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  because  of  her  death  or 
not,  but  I  don't  think  so  because  she  calls  her  the 
president  in  here. 

Paul:   I'm  getting  all  mixed  up  and  I've  got  to  go  through 

these  Equal  Rights  and  sort  it  out  again  because  I  don't 
know  just  when--I  knew  I  was  in  Washington  when  Lady 
Pethick- Lawrence  died,  and  I  saw  to  it  that  we  had  about 
two  issues  that  gave  a  great  deal  of  tribute  to  her.   I 
remember  Ann  Carter  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Fryi   [Looks  at  magazine.]  Virginia  Star  Freedom  is  editor 
at  this  time. 

Paul:   The  last  issue — who  was  the  editor  then? 
Fryt   Dr.  Florence  Armstrong. 
Paul:   She  was  the  last  editor? 

Fry i    I'm  not  sure;  this  is  the  September/October/November/ 
December  issue  of  1953 •   In  here  you  wrote  a  statement 
on  the  vote  from  the  Senate,  so  you  were  here  in  the 
United  States,  I  guess. 

Paul:   Well,  I  know  when  I  was  here.   I  came  back  in  '41. 

Fry:   No,  wait.   I'm  sorry.   They're  reprinting  a  statement 

you  wrote  in  1950  here.   Well,  I  think  that  all  of  this 
is  available,  too,  in  the  records  of  the  committees 
and  the  commissions  of  the  United  Nations. 

Paul:   Well,  you  ask  me  some  things  that  I  can  remember,  then, 
because  I  can't  remember--!  know  that  after  I  came  back 
to--maybe  a  meeting  was  projected  to  be  in  Paris,  but  I 
don't  think  a  meeting  was  ever  held.   I  mean  if  it  had 
been  held,  it  seems  to  me  I  would  have  known  about  it. 
And  I  think  that  [^inaudible]  perhaps  received  a  note 
from  somebody  saying,  "We  want  to  try  to  have  a  meeting," 
and  I  must  have  given  all  this  to  Mrs.  Meisen  and  not, 
perhaps,  supervised  the  article  she  wrote.   Because  I 
don't  think  this  meeting  occurred.   I  know  that  I  didn't 
go  to  Europe  again  after  19^1  and  just  because  of  being 
so  wrapped  up  in  the  work  in  this  country.   I  didn't 
try  to  do  it.   I  knew  I  couldn't  do  both. 

Fry:   For  a  while  there  in  1948,  Alice  Morgan  Wright  was  the 
World  Woman's  Party's  observer  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  that  was  then  meeting  in  Paris.   She 
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Fry:   writes  this  report  back.   I'm  looking  at  one  now  in  the 
January/February/  March,  1949i  Equal  Rights. 

Paul:  What  was  she  observing? 

Fry:   The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  that  fall 
of 


Paul:   Oh  yes.   She  was  very  good.   Now  she's  completely  just 
lost  all  —  lost  her  mind,  really. 

Fry:   What  a  tragedy,  for  a  person  to  be  so  able,  and  — 

Paul:   So  wonderful  she  was,  so  wonderful.   She  has  a  lawyer. 
She  had  quite  a  great  deal  of  money  and  her  great,  deep 
interest  was  in  the  protection  of  animals.   Edith  Good-- 
whom  you  may  know,  just  died  a  few  months  ago,  I  guess, 
maybe  a  year  ago—she  and  Edith  Good  went  to  Smith 
together  and  they  continued  friendships  all  their  lives. 
They  both  worked  in  this  movement  of  ours. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  continued,  I  think,  to  live 
in  the  home  that  she'd  always  been  in  and  she'd  inherited- 
but  her  secretary  told  us  that  she  just  didn't  know  any 
thing  at  all,  didn't  recognize  anybody  or  know  anything. 
So,  so  sadl   [Pause.] 

Fry:   Well,  I  can  ask  you  a  few  of  these  other  smaller 
questions  first  to  clear  up  some  things,  Alice. 

Paul:   Yes,  go  ahead. 
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"SIDESHOWS"  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 


National  Recovery  Act  Code  in  the  Thirties 

Fry i    I  thought  you  might  have  some  other  comments  to  make  on 
the  National  Recovery  Act  Code  hearings  because,  accord 
ing  to  my  notes  on  that,  the  Woman's  Party  in  the 
thirties  had  someone  at  all  of  those  hearings. 

Pault   Yes. 

Fryi   And  there  were  over  two  hundred  codes  in  all  and  I  guess 
they  had  a  hearing  for  each  code  or  something.   But,  at 
any  rate,  the  Equal  Rights  magazine- 
Paul  t   But  I  told  you  we  had  all  these  what  somebody's  called 
"sideshows. " 

Fry:   That  was  your  term,  yes.   [Laughter.] 
Pault   Did  I  say  those  were  sideshows? 
Fry i   Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Paul:   Anyway,  that  was  one  of  them;  it  was  only  just  because 
you  almost  had  to  see  that  somebody  was  there.   But  you 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  make  it  [women's 
rights]  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution.   Whatever 
we  did  would  be  changed  pretty  soon  by  some  other  code. 

Fry:    So  that  all  of  this  activity,  you  knew,  was  not  any 
permanent  advance.   Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Paul:  Well,  I  mean  we  didn't  pay  very  much  attention  to  it, 

except  to  have  somebody  go  down  and  register  our  protests, 

Fry:    Yes.   It  was  reported  in  Equal  Rights  at  that  time  that 
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Fry:    the  NRA  Code  was  a  model  code  for  equality  for  women, 
at  least  at  first.   Later  on  that  may  not  have  been 
true. 

Pauli   Whatever  it  was,  some  of  the  things  were  good  and  some 
of  the  things  were  bad.   But  we  were  trying  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  whole  system  of  law  must  be  changed  by 
having  as  a  basis  the  equality  program  rather  than  the 
sub jection-of -women  program.  Anything  that  came  up,  we 
tried  to  give  a  little  helping  hand  to  make  it  look 
better,  but  I  must  say  we  didn't  devote  much  time  to 
these. 

Fry:   I  see.  Let  me  see  whose  name  I  have  here  for  that. 
[Looks  through  papers.]  I  guess  it's  Maud  Younger 
who  was  attending  all  of  those  hearings. 

Paul i   She  would  have  been  a  very  good  person  to  go.   She 

probably  did.   She  felt  the  same  way  I  felt  about  it. 

You  know,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  always  were 
different  with  this  because  they  said,  "Specific  bills 
for  specific  ills."  And  they  seemed  to  glory  in  all 
these  specific  ills  just  to  apply  a  specific  bill.   We 
thought  you  must  change  the  basis,  the  whole  inequality 
basis  of  our  law,  of  our  whole  legal  system;  and  you  can 
only  do  it  by  doing  it  from  the  very  top,  which  is  the 
Constitution. 

So  I  remember  we  always  went  to  those,  but  that  was 
a  sort  of  a  little  dull  duty  we  thought  you  had  to  do. 


Sex  Equality  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

Fry:   Well,  another  little  sideshow  that  last  night  when  we 

were  planning  our  interview  we  said  we  wanted  to  be  sure 
and  cover  was  the  1964-  Civil  Rights  Act.   Sex  equality 
was  put  in  that  with  the  efforts  of  a  Woman's  Party. 

Paul:   Yes.  And  the  efforts  of  nobody  else.  No  other  woman's 
organization  helped  us. 

Fry:   Do  you  have  time  to  tell  us — 

Paul i   It  came  up,  you  know,  as  a — a  long  series  of  these  civil 
acts  were  coming  up,  with  people  working  in  civil  rights. 
[Pause.] 
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Fault       You  see,  the  Negro  movement  and  so  on,  which  was 
furthering — all  the  people  that  worked  with  the  Negro 
movement  did  not  want  to  have  sex  included.   They  said 
no  because,  again,  "This  is  the  Negro's  hour."  You 
probably  remember  all  this. 

Fry«   Yes. 

Paul:  About  two  years  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

there  was  another  effort  to  get  through  a  Civil  Rights 
Act.   It  wasn't  till  '64,  till  Attorney  General  [Robert] 
Kennedy  had  sent  this  draft  to  the  Judiciary,  drawn  up 
in  the  attorney  general's  office  and  wanting  it  passed 
as  it  was  without  a  change  of  a  syllable,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  on  the  way  to  having  a  nationwide  act  on  the  sub 
ject  passed.  That's  the  first  time  we  really  devoted 
any  great  attention  to  it. 

You  see,  this  was  '64,  so  you  wouldn't  have  it,  I 
guess,  in  [Equal  Rights  magazine].   We  would  have  it  in 
all  these  little  information  bulletins  and  so  on  that 
we've  gotten  out.   I'd  better  try  to  assemble  those  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  can,  order  and  send  them  to  you,  I 
guess. 

Fry i   That  would  be  good. 

Paul:   Because  I  can  remember  that  before  this  came  up  as  an 

act  that  we  really  knew  was  going  to  be  probably  on  the 
statute  books,  it  was  introduced  in  Congress  [probably 
1962?]  by  the  same  people  who  were  working  for  equal 
civil  rights  for  Negroes,  an  act  which  was  to  prevent 
all  discrimination  in  any  way  in  the  economic  field — I 
think  it  was  limited  to  some  field  like  that;  I  believe 
it  was — on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  and 
country  of  origin,  and  not  sex. 

We  asked  Congressman  [Gordon  L.]  McDonough  of 
California,  who  was  the  congressman  that  Dr.  Mary 
Sinclair  Crawford  had  been  chairman  of  his  campaign 
committee  and  had  worked  very  hard  for  his  election. 
So  she  said,  "Anything  you  want  done,  I  think  you'll 
always  find  Congressman  McDonough  will  be  willing  to 
introduce  the  measures  and  so  on."   So,  we  asked  him 
if  he  would  offer  an  amendment  putting  sex  to  this 
"there  should  be  no  discrimination,"  we'll  say,  "in 
economic  fields."   (It  wasn't  that,  but  it  was  something 
on  that  order. ) 

So  he  introduced  it.  The  next  morning  I  was  called 
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Paul:   up  by  Mrs.  McDonough.   She  was  almost  hysterical  over 
the  phone  and  she  said,  "I've  just  been  called  by  Mr. 
Clarence"--!  think  it's  Clarence  [M.]  Mitchell  [Jr.]— 
the  legislative  director  of  the  NAACP  [National  Associ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People],  and  he 
demands  that  my  husband  withdraw  this  proposed  addition 
of  the  word  'sex.'"  And  she  said,  "My  husband  isn't 
here  and  I  can't  locate  him."   (She  was  working  in  her 
husband's  office;  Mrs.  McDonough  was  a  regular  secretary 
in  the  office.)   She  said,  "I'm  so  terrified  of  the 
reprisals  that  will  come  against  my  husband  from  the 
NAACP  if  we  don't  do  it  that  I  want  you  to  call  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  say  that  my  husband  was  not  the  author  of 
this  idea — he  merely  did  it — that  you  were  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  this  and  you  called  him  and 
asked  him  to  do  this,  and  out  of  politeness  and  so  on 
he  did  it."  She  said,  "I  really  think  he's  going  out 
to  try  and  have  my  husband  defeated." 

I  said,  "Well,  I'm  certainly  perfectly  willing 
to  say  that  we  of  the  Woman's  Party  asked  your  husband 
and  that  it  was  our  concern,  it  wasn't  his;  but  he  was 
very  much  in  accord  and  he  introduced  it.   But  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  do  that  without  asking  him.   I  really 
think  I  ought  not  to  interfere  this  way.   He  may  not 
want  me  to  call  Mr.  Mitchell  and  say  this." 

So,  she  didn't  think  so.   She  said,  "I  know  that 

something  has  to  be  done.   Since  I  can't  locate  him  or 

get  any  idea  where  he  will  be,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 

pressing  me  so,  I  thought  this  was  the  best  way  out." 

So,  I  said,  "Well,  let's  leave  it  and  see  if  I  can 
get  your  husband  and  find  out  what  I  ought  to  do  in  his 
opinion. " 

A  little  bit  later,  she  called  up,  maybe  in  the 
afternoon,  cooing  like  a  dove  [laughter]  and  happy  and 
tranquil.   She  said,  "My  goodnesst   I'm  glad  you  didn't 
call  up  Mr.  Mitchell  because  when. I  got  my  husband  he 
said,  'Well,  I  certainly  know  what  I  want  to  do.   I 
wanted  to  introduce  this;  I  don't  want  anybody  to  think 
that  I  would  introduce  a  thing  and  then  withdraw  the 
thing;  I  certainly  stand  by  it  and  I  believe  in  it  and 
I  accept  all  responsibility  for  it  and  don't  want  anybody 
else  to  try  to  bail  me  out  and  don't  want  to  hear  any 
thing  more  about  placating  this  Mr.  Mitchell.  '" 

Well,  after  all,  he  was  defeated.  Whether  he  was 
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Pauli   defeated  by  the  Negro  people  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but 
he  was  defeated.  But  he  was  a  very  gallant  person  in 
standing  up  for  us  and  he  spoke  for  us  on  the  floor 
when  this  debate  was  on.   I  know  I  have  the  Congressional 
Records  of  this  period,  which  I  could  certainly  get  and 
send  to  you. 

Fry:    Okay. 

Paul:   Then  it  was  a  limited  application.   I  don't  remember 
whether  sex  was  retained  or  wasn't  retained  that  he 
was  trying  to  put  in.   But  it  wasn't  anything  very 
fundamental.   It  was  just  some  little  phase  of  the 
fight  that  the  Negroes  were  making. 

Then,  when  this  one  [1964]  came  along  on  the 
presidential  scale,  being  demanded  by  the  President  and 
being  drawn  up  by  the  President's  brother,  a  great  many 
of  our  members  felt,  "Well,  you  mustn't  take  up  these 
side  things  so  often."  But  I  felt  this  we  must  take 
up,  absolutely  must  take  up. 

What  happened  was  that  it  was  sent  from  the 
attorney  general's  office  to  Mr.  [  Bnanuel]  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  [House]  Judiciary  [Committee]  at  the 
time  and  an  opponent  of  ours.   A  note  was  sent  and 
reached  all  the  men  on  the  Committee — of  the  judiciary — 
about,  we'll  say,  ten  at  night  or  something,  from  the 
chairman,  giving  a  draft  of  this  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
saying  that,  "This  will  come  before  the  Committee  to 
morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  we  will  dispose  of  it 
then  and  send  it  on  to  the  floor." 

So  it  happened  just  that  way.   The  minority  report, 
which  was  presented  from  the  Committee  to  the  floor, 
stated  this  thought:   that  the  men  had  not  received  any 
notice  of  it  till  ten  o'clock  the  night  before — we'll 
say  ten — no  time  to  study  a  long  and  complicated  bill 
with  many  sections,  many  "titles,"  they  called  it.   We 
were  concerned  with  Title  VII,  which  was  the  one  adding 
the  word  "sex."  That  was  the  one  on  employment.   We 
were  concerned  with  putting  in  the  word  "sex."  There 
was  [also]  a  section  on  education.   Of  course,  we  wanted 
to  put  it  in  all  of  them,  but  the  one  we  started  work  on 
first  was  employment  as  perhaps  the  most  fundamental , 
and  we  never  got  beyond  that.   There  was  a  section  on 
education,  a  section  on  grants  from  the  federal  govern 
ment  in  aid  of  anything — in  every  one  of  them,  we  wanted 
to  have  "sex"  put  in. 
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Pauli       So,  according  to  the  minority  report,  the  men 

arrived  the  next  morning,  not  having  had  time  to  study 
it.   Mr.  Celler  arose  and  said,  "I  will  allow  myself 
one  minute  to  speak  for  this  measure" — or  two  minutes, 
perhaps — "and  I  will  allow  the  ranking  man  on  the  Repub 
lican  side  the  same  amount  of  time  to  express  any  views 
he  may  have.   We  will  have  no  debate,  no  discussion, 
and  no  questions.   But  we  are  going  to  send  it  straight 
on  to  the  House  to  vote  on  in  the  form  in  which  it 
arrived  from  the  attorney  general's  office,  with  no 
changes  permitted."   So,  they  registered  the  strongest 
possible  opposition. 

Men  got  up  on  the  other  side — not  on  Celler 's 
side,  Republicans  or  Democrats  on  the  Committee- -and 
said,  "Well,  we  want  to  know  about  this  point  and  this 
point  and  this  point." 

"No  discussion  is  to  be  permitted.   No  debate  is 
to  be  held.  No  questions  are  to  be  asked.   I  [Celler] 
of  the  Democrats,  Mr.  McCulloch  for  the  Republicans, 
we  each  have  the  same  amount  of  time  to  express  our 
selves  and  then  we  will  vote." 

They  had  enough  people  lined  up  with  the  administra 
tion.   Of  course,  this  was  the  way  the  Kennedy  administra 
tion,  I  guess,  acted  usually.   They  just  voted  it  out 
in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  attorney  general's 
office — it  had  arrived  there  [in  the  same  form]  before 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.   So,  they  had  no  chance  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Well,  we  held  then  a  meeting  of  our  national 
board.   Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller  was  then  president  and 
a  Democrat,  of  course,  and  presided.   We  passed  a  resolu 
tion  saying,  "This  is  not  a  civil  rights  act;  it's  a 
civil  wrongs  act  as  far  as  women  are  concerned."  We 
sent  this  protest  to  everybody  that  normally  would 
profess  to  pay  any  attention  to  us,  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  White  House  and  so  on.  We 
appointed  someone  to  go  over  and  try  to  find  someone 
who  would  represent  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
this  came  up.   It  was  to  come  up  pretty  soon  after 
Christinas.   Our  meeting  was  in  December. 

Anita  Pollitzer  agreed  to  go  over  while  we  were 
having  our  meeting  and  talk  to  Catherine  [Dean  Barnes] 
May,  whom  we  thought  might  be  the  woman  who  would  make 
the  biggest  fight  for  us  on  the  floor,  because  Miss  St. 
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Fault  George  was  no  longer  there  in  Congress.   She'd  gone 
out,  had  been  defeated. 

So,  Miss  Pollitzer  came  back  saying,  "Mrs.  May 
said,  'Yes  indeed.   I'll  be  very  happy  to  take  this 
matter  up  and  make  the  fight  on  the  floor  to  put  sex 
in.'"  Because,  you  see,  we'd  said,  Try  to  put  'sex' 
in;  put  a  general  amendment  that  in  all  sections  'sex* 
should  be  included  among  the  groups  protected  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  some  general  one."   So,  she  said, 
"Well,  we'll  work  it  out  some  way  or  other,  but  I'll 
get  this  thing  done,  I  assure  you."  So,  we  left  think 
ing  that  we  had  that  pledge  [from  Congresswoman  May], 

Then  Mrs.  Miller  sent  a  request  to  the  White  House 
to  -be  allowed  to  bring  a  delegation  to  protest  to  the 
President  about  the  form  in  which  this  bill  was  drafted 
with  the  complete  exclusion  of  women  from  it — race, 
color,  religion,  country  of  origin,  and  nothing  on 
sex,  in  any  of  these  discriminatory  sections  that  were 
being  taken  up  for  the  protection  of  Negroes  against 
discrimination.  So,  then  she  departed  right  after  the 
meeting  to  her  son's  home  up  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  she  was  going  to  spend  Christmas.   Then  I  think 
she  went  up  after  that  to  visit  her  son  in  Massachusetts 
and  then  was  coming  back  some  time  in  January. 

So,  pretty  soon  I  was  called  on  the  phone  by  one 
of  the  President's  secretaries  [pause]  the  woman  who 
was  there  so  long,  whoever  she  was.   She  said,  "I'm 
calling  up  for  Mr." — let's  see — "Kennedy  to  say  that" — 
[pause]. 

Fryi   You  mean  for  the  President  or  for  the  attorney  general? 

Pault   No,  for  the  President.   It  must  have  been  for  the 
President.   [She  said,]  "I'd  like  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Miller." 

I  said,  "Well,  she's  gone  up  to  Connecticut,"  and 
so  on. 

"Well,"  his  secretary  said,  "He  wants  to  say  that 
the  President  would  be  pleased  to  receive  you  after  Mrs. 
Miller's  return."  [Pause.]  And  I  think  he  said  that  he 
would  receive  us  in  Mrs.  Kennedy's  apartment  in  the 
White  House,  or  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  us,  I  guess  it  must  have  been,  and  that  the 
President  would  come  in  and  discuss  Mrs.  Miller's 
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Fault   telegram.   Or  something  like  that. 

So,  I  sent  word  up  to  Mrs.  Miller  of  this  reply. 
Then,  when  Mrs.  Miller  came  back  in  January,  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  call  up  and  say,  "I  want  to  make 
arrangements  now  for  this  interview."  The  secretary 
who  she  asked  for,  the  one  who  had  called  me,  wasn't 
available  and  wasn't  there,  and  Mrs.  Miller  kept  calling 
again  and  again  and  again  and  again  for  maybe  a  month, 
and  never  could  make  any  arrangement  about  having  the 
interview  take  place. 

Then,  in  February  I  think  it  was,  about  the  first 
week  of  February,  it  was  due  to  come  up  in  the  House. 
We  had  somebody  call  all  the  different  women's  organiza 
tions  and  say,  "This  measure  is  coming  up  and  we  are 
hoping  that  you'll  help  in  trying  to  get  'sex'  included 
because  it  seems  as  though  it  will  be  enacted  and  be  the 
law  for  the  country.   If  only  race,  color,  religion,  and 
country  of  origin  are  protected  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  backward  step  for  women  and  have 
very  serious,  probably,  practical  consequences." 

I  remember  we  got  one  woman  in  the  B  and  P  [Business 
and  Professional  Women]  to  call  their  organization  and 
they  said,  "Well,  this  is  something  that  we  could  not 
do  without  a  national  convention  and  we  won't  have  a 
national  convention  for  perhaps  another  year."  And 
each  one,  every  one,  refused  to  go  on  record  or  enter 
into  this  fight.  We  couldn't  get  anybody  to  agree. 

I  think  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  May  called  up  and 
said  that  she  had  promised  to  do  this ,  but  she  now  found 
that  the  whole  thing  was  so  sewed  up  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  President  and  so  on  that  she  didn't-- 

[End  of  Tape  21,  Side  A] 

[Tape  21 ,  Side  B] 
Pauli  We  were  defeated. 
Fry:  It  was  sewed  up  by  whom? 

Paul i   By  Mrs.  May,  the  one  who  we  had  asked  to  take  our  lead. 
Fry:   And  she  said  it  had  been  so  sewn  up  by  whom? 
Pauli  Well,  by  whoever  was  running  the  Civil  Rights  Act.   She 
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Paul«   said,  "The  President's  committed,  the  attorney  general's 
committed,  and  the  Judiciary  is  commited.   From  the 
inside,  I  can  see  that  I  can't  do  this.  We  have  about 
forty  people  that  I  had  counted  on,  that  I  thought  would 
join  me  in  putting  in  a  general,  sweeping  inclusion  of 
equality  for  women  throughout.  They  always  have  worked 
with  me.  We  always  have  worked  together  on  all  these 
reforms,  but  each  one  has  assured  me  that  they  don't 
think  this  can  be  done.   It  would  injure  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  if  we  should  try  this  and  fail  and  I 
don't  see  any  possibility.   If  I  can't  get  these  sixty 
people  I  always  work  with  to  work  with  me,  whom  else 
can  I  get?  I  can't  do  it." 

So ,  then  we  started  in  to  try  to  get  somebody 
else.   I  remember  we  went  to  Mrs.  [Martha]  Griffiths  and 
she  didn't  want  to  do  it.   I  went  over  personally  to 
talk  to — tried  to — to  Katherine  St.  George,  but  she 
wasn't  in  and  the  person  in  her  office  said,  "Well,  I 
know  Mrs.  St.  George  would  approve  and  want  to  do  this, 
but  whether  she  can  do  it  or  not,  I  don't  know.  But 
she'll  call  you  or  I'll  call  you  when  she  comes  back." 
And  the  person  did  call,  not  Mrs.  St.  George  but  this 
secretary,  and  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  St.  George  thinks  that 
she's  not  the  person  to  do  this.   She's,  of  course, 
against  this  whole  act.   Everybody  knows  she  is,  and  if 
she  starts  to  do  it,  they'll  say,  'Oh,  well,  you're  not 
trying  to  help  women.   You're  trying  to  kill  this  act.1" 

Fryi   May  I  straighten  out  a  point?  A  while  ago  you  said  that 
you  asked  Catherine  May  because  Mrs.  St.  George  was  no 
longer  there.   I  thought  you  meant  she  was  no  longer 
in  Congress. 

Pauli   Yes,  I  did — and  now  you  tell  me  that  she  was.   Because 
I  know  that  I  went  myself  to  Mrs.  St.  George's  office, 
so  she  had  to  be  there.   But  why  we  asked  Mrs.  May,  I 
don't  know. 

Fry i   All  right. 

Paul:   She'd  been  a  friend,  but  I  don't  know  why.  Normally, 
I  would  have  talked  to  Katherine  St.  George.   I  really 
can't  answer  that  point,  why  we  didn't.   I  just  took  for 
granted  that  she  wasn't,  but  I  know  she  was  now  because 
I  know  I  went  to  ask  her  myself.   Mrs.  Broy  and  I  went 
together. 

Then  we  went  to  Judge  Howard  Smith,  who  was  chair 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee.  He  had  always  been  a 
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Paul*   sponsor  of  ours.   And  he  said  just  what  Mrs.  St.  George 
said.   He  said,  "You  know,  this  is  an  awful  act.   We 
never  should  enact  such  a  thing  as  this.   They'll  all 
say  that  I'm  trying  to  use  this  to  defeat  the  act  it 
self.   I'm  not  a  good  sponsor  for  you  at  all.   I'll 
handicap  you.   Of  course,  I'm  for  you  and  would  like  to 
do  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  am" — just  exactly  what  Mrs. 
St.  George  said. 

I  remember  he  said,  "You  ask  Martha."  That  was 
Mrs.  Griffiths.   We  said,  "Well,  we  have  asked  Martha. 
I  haven't  personally,  but  somebody's  gone  to  her,  and 
she  doesn't  want  to  do  it  and  I  don't  think  she  will  do 
it." 

Then,  when  Mrs.  St.  George's  office  telephoned, 
"No,  she'd  reflected  and  she  didn't  want  to  do  it,"  we 
went  back  again  and  asked  Judge  Smith.   We  said,  "The 
time  is  almost  here  and  we  have  to  have  somebody  who 
can  be  heard  and  attention  will  be  paid  to."  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  in  a  powerful 
position  in  the  House. 

So,  he  said,  "All  right.   I  will  agree  to  do  it, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  the  best  person 
you  could  have.   But  I  will  do  my  best."  And  then  he 
said,  "I  think  of  all  the  sections  to  begin  on  and  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it  when  you  get  to  the  employ 
ment  section.   Perhaps  that's  the  most  important  of  all. 
There  shouldn't  be  discrimination  in  the  field  of  employ 
ment  based  on  sex.   Really,  we  will  take  them  one  by  one 
by  one  and  we'll  begin  with  Section  I,  which  is  the 
right  to  vote.  You  don't  need  it  in  that  because  you 
already  have  the  right  to  vote."  And  then  he  went  down 
it  and  said,  "Let's  begin  here  and  we'll  see  what  we  can 
do." 

So,  then  came  the  morning  when  it  was  all  to  come 
up  and  begin  the  debate.   Mrs.  May  called  me  on  the  phone 
and  she  said,  "I  want  to  talk  again  about  this  amend 
ment,  because  you  asked  me  at  the  beginning  to  put  it 
in,  and   've  been  again  canvassing  the  situation  and  I 
rind  there  s  no  possibility  that  you  can  get  sex  in. 
There's  no  possibility  that  it  could  be  done  and  it 
will  terribly  injure  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  if  vou 
try  and  fail.   So,  I  think  the  wise  thing  to  do,  and  I 
make  this  plea  to  you,  don't  let  it  be  introduced." 

So,  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  myself  that  we  ought  to 
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Paul i   introduce  it  even  if  we  are  defeated.   I  don't  think 

we  should  let  an  act  like  this  that  affects  employment 
of  women  and  everything  else  of  women  in  the  whole 
country  go  through.  When  these  people  are  all  specifically 
protected — race,  color,  religion,  and  country  of  origin- 
women  should  be  in  this.  And  we  just  have  to  risk  it. 
We  have  to  take  risks  all  the  time  and  I  think  we'd 
better  take  this  risk." 

Then,  when  this  debate  began,  suddenly  a  new  man 
that  we  had  never  thought  of  asking,  Mr.  [John]  Dowdy 
of  Texas,  arose  and,  with  the  very  first  section  that 
came  up — whatever  it  was,  not  voting  rights,  but  the 
next  one — proposed  that  they  add  to  the  words  "race, 
color,  religion,  and  country  of  origin,"  "sex." 

Fry«   And  you  hadn't  talked  to  him? 

Fault   No.   He  was  an  obscure  man  as  far  as  we  knew.   We  didn't 
know  him.   We  hadn't  met  him. 

Fry«   Did  you  ever  find  out  why  he  did  that? 

Paul i  Yes,  we  did  find  out;  but  we  didn't  know  then.   So, 

whatever  that  first  section  was,  we'll  say--there's  one 
on  public  accomodations?  Isn't  there  something?  I've 
forgotten  what  that  first  section  was.  Anyway,  when  he 
said,  "And  now  I  move  that  we  add  the  word  'sex.'" 
Well,  this  had  been  very  well  organized  by,  I  suppose, 
the  attorney  general's  office  so  that  everybody  was  sup 
posed  to  let  it  go  through  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
they  had  presented  it.   So  I  remember  a  howl  went  up 
all  over  the  room,  "Nol "  So  they  voted  down  adding  the 
word  "sex."  They  just  howled  him  down;  they  wouldn't 
let  him  speak. 

So  the  next  day,  we  didn't  still  know  who  this  Mr. 
Dowdy  was.   We  were  delighted  somebody  had  wanted  to 
bring  it  up  but  we  were  pretty  much  worried  when  we  saw 
that  he  was  howled  down  and  not  even  allowed  to  speak 
on  the  word  "sex."  So,  we  knew  somebody  had  been  at 
work  organizing  a  very  strong  resistance,  and  still  we 
were  only  the  Woman's  Party  and  nobody  else,  excepting 
one  lady  who  had  come  up  from  Texas,  one  recruit  we  had 
who  belonged  to  the  B  and  P.  [Pause.]  I'll  have  to 
think  up  what  her  name  was. 

But  what  had  happened  was  that  she,  in  her  own 
right,  had  various  unjust  treatment  on  the  ground  of 
her  sex,  she  thought.   She  had  married  a  dentist,  I  think 
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Paul:   it  was,  a  dental  student.   I  think  it  was  dental.   Maybe 
it  was  a  physician,  but  I  think  he  was  studying  as  a 
dentist.   He  was  still  in  the  dental—we'll  say  dental- 
school  and  so,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
graduate,  since  they  had  almost  no  money,  she  opened  a 
sort  of  little  boarding  house  where  she  took  students 
who  were  also  going  to  this  dental  school.   She  even 
gave  them  all  their  meals  and  did  everything  to  make 
this  a  financial  success.   And  she  did,  through  a  strug 
gle,  put  her  husband  through  this,  we'll  say,  dental 
school. 

Then  he  opened  an  office,  and  in  almost  no  time 
he  fell  in  love  with  his  secretary  and  just  went  off 
and  left  his  wife.   She  had  probably  been  supporting 
herself  in  some  way  before  she'd  started  to  do  this  with 
her  husband,  but  she  had  a  time  of  very  great  trouble 
just  to  exist,  and  she  was  existing  by  becoming,  I  think, 
a  secretary  or  typist  or  something. 

She  was  so  impressed  with  the  injustice  of  which 
she  seemed  to  have  no  redress  in  any  way  that  she  went 
up  to  New  York  and  got  a  position,  I  believe,  in  some 
office  in  New  York  to  support  herself.   Then  she  thought 
she  would  start  to  join  in  and  see  if  she  could  get  any 
body  to  join  with  her  to  see  if  she  could  get  some  law 
through  Congress  that  women  wouldn't  suffer  as  she  had 
suffered.   So,  she  wrote,  I  think,  to  every  senator  and 
gave  an  outline  of  what  had  happened  to  her  and  asked 
if  they  would  help  her  in  some  way  to  get  some  action 
by  Congress.   She  didn't  know  anything  about  what  Congress 
did,  you  see.   She  was  very  untutored  in  all  this. 

I  think  her  first  name  was  Hedy  [?]  and  maybe  I'll 
think  of  her  second  name.   I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
think  so.   I  know  I  have  it  here  in  my  little  telephone 
book  because  recently  I  had  a  note  from  the  government 
saying, ^ "This  Hedy  Somebody  down  in  Texas  has  asked  for 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  you  have  received  some  letters 
she's  been  sending  you." 

Well,  at  this  moment,  when  she  wrote  to,  I  believe, 
the  entire  Senate,  she  got  an  answer,  she  said,  from  only 
one  senator,  Dirksen.   She  said  it  was  such  a  very  friend 
ly  and  sympathetic  answer,  wanting  of  course  to  help  her. 
He  said.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  come  down 
to  Washington  and  go  to  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
They're  working  all  the  time  on  this  thing." 

So,  she  suddenly  appeared  at  our  door.  When  she 
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Paul i  went  down,  she  went  to  his  office  and  she  saw  him  and 

he  was  as  sympathetic  as  his  letter  had  been.  He  said, 
"I  just  don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything.  Just  walk 
across  the  street  and  there's  the  Woman's  Party  and 
they'll  help  you."  So,  I  remember  she  came  in  unan 
nounced  and  everything  and  I  was  having  lunch  all  by 
myself,  sitting  there  at  the  table  in  the  chairman's 
office,  when  in  she  walked  and  said  Senator  Dirksen 
said  that  she  might  come  over  and  help. 

I  said,  "Well,  you've  certainly  come  at  a  wonderful 
moment.  This  is  just  when  this  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
being  voted  on,  being  ready  to  be  voted  on,  being  dis 
cussed  on  the  floor,  and  we  can  give  you  a  room  and  let 
you  stay  here  if  you  wish  it." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  already  found  a  very  cheap 
room  right  here  in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  will  come 
over  and  help  and  begin  right  away.   Tell  me  what  to  do." 

I  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  belong  to?  Any  woman's 
organization?" 

She  said,  "Yes,  the  B  and  P  down  in  Texas,"  which 
seems  to  be  her  permanent  home  where  she  comes  from. 

So,  I  said,  "All  right.  Go  to  the  phone  and  call 
them  up  and  tell  them  that  this  is  now  on  the  floor  and 
is  going  to  be  voted  on  in  the  next  week.  They  probably 
will  spend  the  whole  week  on  the  vote.   Try  to  persuade 
them  to  help. " 

She  came  back  and  with  this  tale:   "No.   They  say 
they  will  wait  for  a  national  convention.   They  couldn't 
possibly  take  any  action  on  something  as  quickly  as 
this.   But,"  she  said,  "I'll  go  just  for  myself." 

So,  she  went  over  and  she  talked  to  everybody  she 
could  get  to  listen  to  her  in  the  House  as  they  came 
in  and  as  they  went  out  the  door.   She  didn't  know  any 
thing  but  to  tell  them  this  was  a  very  important  thing. 
Then  she  sat  up  in  the  gallery  and  listened  to  it  and 
she  threw  her  whole  being  into  it.   I  think  she  really 
was  a  big,  big,  big  help.   She  felt  so  earnestly  about 
it.  And,  of  course  it  was  so  simple.   Each  little 
section  was  simple,  guaranteeing  to  race,  color,  religion, 
and  country  of  origin. 

Well,  then  each  day,  second  day,  third  day,  fourth 
day,  up  got  Mr.  Dowdy,  always—by  this  time,  we  got  to 
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Paul:   know  him  and  we  called  up  this  Mr.  Dowdy.   I  remember 
Caruthers  Berger  came  up  one  night  to  help.   She  came 
up  every  night.   I  don't  know  whether  you  know  her. 
She  was  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  legal 
department;  she  was  a  young  woman  lawyer.   She  just 
came  up  like  this  Mrs.  Hedy  Somebody  as  soon  as  she 
left  her  office  and  would  work  the  whole  evening  on 
whatever  she  could. 

So  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do, 
since  this  is  coming  up  tomorrow,"  whatever  the  next 
thing  was,  "and  Mr.  Dowdy  doesn't  know  very  much,  we 
can  see  he  just  knows  the  general  idea  that  women 
should  be  protected."  This  was  the  field  of  education. 
And  I  said,  "Now,  a  report  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  showing  that  educational  opportuni 
ties  are  being  denied  on  the  grounds  of  sex  in  Virginia 
just  because  they  don't  have  the  facilities." 

This  report  showed  that  [pause]  well,  an  enormous 
number  of  girls,  maybe  up  in  the  thousands,  had  applied 
for  college  education  and  had  no  place  they  could  go . 
It  was  so  impossible  to  believel   The  figures  were  so 
enormous!   I  remember  calling  up  Mrs.  Butler  Franklin, 
who  lives  where  the  Mary  Washington  College  is  down  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  I  said,  "You've  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  Mary  Washington  College.   Do  you  think  it's 
possible  in  the  state  of  Virginia  that  12,000  girls 
were  turned  down," — whatever  that  figure  was — "who 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  they  weren't  allowed  to?" 

She  said,  "I'm  sure  of  it  because  I  know  Mary 
Washington  turned  down  such  an  enormous  number  last 
year.  We  just  get  almost  no  money  from  the  state  for 
our  Mary  Washington  part  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  there  was  no  way  we  could  do  it.   We  couldn't  take 
them."  And  this  really  probably  is  true  what  this 
report  shows,  issued  by  the  legislature—well,  by  the 
government  of  Virginia,  whatever  bureau  it  is;  I  don't 
know.   It  was  a  governmental,  anyway,  report. 

So,  I  said  to  Caruthers  Berger,  "Just  get  that 
report  out  and  tell  these  harrowing  things  about  Virginia 
and  show  this  is  a  sample  of  why  we  must  have  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women  students."   So, 
she  worked,  that  whole  evening  and  got  all  the  facts 
down,  and  she  was  writing  these  briefs  for  the  govern 
ment  every  single  day,  so  she  could  do  it  pretty  rapid 
ly.   She  would  even  type  herself  and  mimeograph  herself. 
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Paul i   So,  she  came  back  with  this  pretty  late  at  night  and 
put  it  in  form  so  we  could  take  it  over  to  Dowdy. 

So  somebody  went  over  at  the  crack  of  dawn  almost, 
as  soon  as  the  offices  were  open,  to  get  Dowdy  and  said, 
"Now,  when  you  make  the  speech  today,  show  all  the  facts 
to  support  it  and  maybe  they  won't  howl  you  down  if 
you  begin  on  something  factual  like  this."  So,  I  don't 
know  who  went  over,  but  whoever  went  over,  Dowdy  grasped 
it  with  joy  and  alacrity  and  said  he  would  certainly 
present  this. 

So,  he  did  and  it's  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
(I  probably  have  these  Congressional  Records  of  that 
fight.   I  know  I  kept  them  in  Washington.   Whether  I 
have  them  up  here  or  not,  I  don't  know.)   So,  he  got 
up  to  make  his  same  remark  that  "I  want  to  amend  this 
by  adding  'sex.'"  And  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
speech,  being  howled  down  when  they  could,  just  when 
he  stopped  to  have  the  vote  taken.   But  he  was  certainly 
howled  down  again. 

But  anyway  it  was  all  incorporated  in  the  Congres 
sional  Record,  everything  that  Caruthers  Berger  had 
prepared  the  night  before.   So,  by  this  time,  we  re 
garded  him  as  an  ally  and  began  to  consult  with  him. 
He  said,  "Of  course,  I'm  not  succeeding  in  helping  you, 
but  at  least  I  get  the  subject  before  [them],  which 
seems  to  be  all  I  can  do." 

We  said,  "When  we  get  to  employment,  which  is  the 
Seventh  Title,  we  think  that  nobody  will  howl  down  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.   His  own  colleagues 
will  never  do  that.  We  believe  it  will  be  really  pre 
sented,  and  you  can  start  in  then  with  all  the  facts 
you've  accumulated  and  help." 

So,  when  we  got  there  to  Title  VII,  Judge  Howard 
Smith,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Rules,  got  up.   Of 
course  he  was  highly  respected  on  the  floor,  being  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees,  and 
was  the  Democrat.   I  think  Dowdy  was  a  Republican.   I'm 
not  sure  though.   I  think  he  was.* 


*John  Dowdy  was  a  Democrat  from  the  Seventh  District 
of  Texas. 
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Fault       So  the  chairman  immediately  recognized  Judge  Howard 
Smith,  and  he  said,  "Now,  I  have  been  sitting  here  for 
this  whole  week  and  haven't  said  a  word,  and  many  other 
people  have  "been  sitting  here  this  whole  week  and  haven't 
said  a  word  for  different  changes  they  think  ought  to  be 
made  in  this  Civil  Rights  Act.   We're  given  no  opportunity 
whatsoever.   We're  not  recognized.   I  was  recognized, 
but  we  were  not  recognized  when  we  wanted  to  bring  up 
our  protests.   I  want  to  protest  about  the  way  this 
whole  Civil  Rights  Act  is  being  put  through,"  and  so 
on.   Mr.  Celler  [Smith?]  didn't  say  anything  about  he 
was  talking  about  equal  rights  for  women. 

So  Mr.  Celler  said,  "Well,  of  course  everybody 
wishes  to  hear  immediately  anything  that  you  wish  to 
say,  Judge  Smith,  and  we  want  you  to  have  every  op 
portunity  to  say  anything  you  have  at  heart.   We  are 
unaware  of  anybody  feeling  that  he  has  not  been  allowed 
to  present  his  views,  and  will  you  just  take  the  floor." 
And  he  was  welcomed  and  given  all  possible  attention. 

He  said,  "Well,  my  purpose  in  rising  is  to  make 
one  specific  amendment  to  this  Civil  Rights  Act.   I'm 
taking  just  the  present  one  before  us,  Title  VII,  that 
says  'race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  country  of  origin,'" 
(or  something  or  other;  he  put  it  in  some  way)  "And  I 
want  to  speak  to  it." 

So,  he  had  the  floor  and  he  spoke  to  it  very  brief 
ly.   Then  Mr.  Celler  got  up  and  spoke,  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary,  against  it.   He  read  something  from  the 
Women's  Bureau,  the  director  being  this  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson.  He  brought  her  name  into  it.  He  said,  "Here 
we  have  an  official  statement  from  the  Women's  Bureau, 
representing  the  American  women,  and  she  says  this  is 
not  the  time  or  the  place  to  begin  to  bring  in  the 
question  of  sex,  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  sex." 
Then  he  told  all  why  he  thought  it  wasn't  a — (I  certain 
ly  must  get  this  for  you  if  you  don't  have  it,  this 
very  historic  debate). 

So  other  people  got  up  and  supported  Judge  Smith. 
Among  others,  practically  every  woman  whom  we  had 
labored  with  got  up  and  made  a  splendid  speech.   I've 
given  you  the  one  from  Mrs.  Griffiths,  which  now  she's 
extremely  proud  of  and  had  made  into  a  public  document 
and  we  had  it  reprinted.   That's  when  we  had  it  re 
printed,  I  guess,  or  maybe  the  one  I  gave  you  she  had 
reprinted.   But  it  says  at  the  topi   "Not  printed  at 
government  expense."  But  you  saw  that. 
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Paul:       Mrs.  May  spoke,  and  I  don't  think  quite  all  but 
practically  every  woman  in  the  House  spoke  in  support 
of  Judge  Smith's  additions,  although  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  leadership  and  to  do  it  when  we  asked 
them.   Then,  the  one  and  only  woman,  I  think,  who  didn't 
speak  for  us  was  Mrs.  [Edith]  Green  of  Oregon.  [Pause.] 

Fry:   Do  you  know  why? 

Paul:   Then  a  great  deal  of  lobbying  was  going  on  right  on 

the  floor.   Mr.  Celler  was  managing  it  and  also  getting 
up  and  speaking  and  answering  points  and  so  on  in  the 
debate.   Then  when  Mr.  Celler  was  at  the  point,  apparent 
ly,  of  exhaustion,  he  had  James  Roosevelt  and  Mrs. 
Green — I  think  perhaps  they  were  the  only  twoj  they're 
the  only  two  I  remember—who  would  alternate,  so  that 
one  would  sort  of  take  the  floor  and  manage  the  opposi 
tion  side,  the  Judiciary  Committee  side.   And  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  aisles  speaking  to  person  after  person 
after  person  and  saying,  "You  understand,  the  administra 
tion  is  in  back  of  this.   The  attorney  general's  office 
has  prepared  this.   It's  the  desire  of  the  administration 
this  go  through  and  it  should  not  be  changed,"  and  so 
on. 

All  this  lobbying  was  going  on  up  and  down  the 
aisles.   Mrs.  Green  was  one  of  Mr.  Celler 's  aides.   So 
she  not  only  didn't  speak  for  us.   She  was  actively 
doing  all  she  could  against  us.   I'm  sure  she  didn't 
speak  against  it,  but  she  spoke  to  the  men  against  it, 
from  all  the  reports  that  were  given  to  us. 

Then  came  the  time  for  the  vote.   And  someone--! 
suppose  Judge  Smith,  but  I  don't  know — asked  that  they 
have  roll  call — what  do  you  call  it — I've  forgotten 
what  the  name  is.   It's  when  you  march  down  the  aisle. 
All  the  pro's  march  on  one  side  and  all  the  other  side 
march  to  the  other—two  columns.   Whatever  that's 
called.   It's  not  very  commonly  used,  but  whatever  it 
was,  they  demanded  this. 

So,  Mr.  Celler  headed  the  administration  side  and 
marched  down  the  aisle  and  Mrs.  Green  marched  with  him 
in  his.   Our  side  was  led  by  Judge  Smith.   He  marched 
down  and  all  the  women  (excepting  Mrs.  Green)  marched 
down  there  behind  him. 

I  didn't  go  over,  but  Mrs.  Broy  went  and  she  was 
very — she  said  she  used  to  go  year  after  year  when  her 
husband  was  over  there  in  the  Congress.   She  was  pretty 
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Paul:   well  familiar  with  everything  and  she  knew  the  people 
by  sight.   She  came  back  and  gave  a  very  good  report. 
We  really  were  prepared  for  defeat,  especially  after 
Mrs.  May  said  she'd  taken  this  careful  poll  and  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  doing  it.   I  think  that  the 
day  that  she  called  up  and  said  not  to  let  it  go  through 
to  a  vote  was  the  day  when  Judge  Smith  had  promised  to 
bring  it  up.   I  think  it  wasn't  the  beginning,  because 
in  the  beginning  she  said,  "You  couldn't  do  it."  Then 
the  second  time,  I  believe  it  was  the  day  it  was  to 
come  up  for  a  vote  on  Title  VII  that  she  said  again 
she'd  taken  the  poll  and  again  she  knew  we  couldn't 
carry  it  and  again  it  would  do  so  much  harm  and  not  to 
let  Judge  Smith  go  forward  with  it.   Well,  then,  we 
sort  of  were  prepared  for  defeat. 

Mrs.  Broy  came  back  and  I  remember  she  came  in, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and  she  said,  "All  the 
years  I've  been  up  in  the  gallery,  I've  never,  never, 
never,  never,  never  seen  such  enthusiasm  as  was  registered 
when  we  wont   We  won  and  put  it  through  and  put  'sex* 
in."   She  said,  "So,  the  people  themselves  who  have 
been  so  terribly  articulate  against  us  really  weren't 
voicing  what  they  felt  because  the  people  applauded 
and  applauded  and  applauded  and  applauded  when  it  was 
announced  from  the  chair  that  Judge  Smith's  amendment 
had  carried." 

Fryi    You  mean  by  the  gallery  or  downstairs  on  the  floor? 

Paul:   By  the  men  on  the  floor.   This  is  what  Mrs.  Broy 

said.   She  said,  "I've  witnessed  so  many  debates,  so 
many  victories.   But  I  never  saw  the  whole  floor  rise 
up  and  applaud  a  victory  the  way  they  applauded  today." 

Fry:   Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  minor  point  here.   Was  it  this 
lady,  Hedy  Someone  from  Texas,  who  saw  Congressman 
Dowdy,  do  you  think,  and  talked  to  him? 

Pauli  No,  no. 

Fry:   Oh  that  wasn't  the  connection,  then. 

Paul:   No,  but  she — if  you  get  these  reports  of  the  Congres 
sional  Record,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  in  some  of  these 
bulletins  we  got  out — Goodness,  we  did  fail  in  not  keep 
ing  the  magazine  goingl   Sometimes  you  get  to  the  point 
of  raising  more  money  and  you  can't  possibly  stand  it 
that  it's  so  hard!   Anyway  the  price  of  paper  went  up 
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Fault   and  the  price  of  printing  went  up  and  these  things. 

Then  we  dropped  the  paper,  I  think  I've  told  you,  when 
Mrs.  Ernestine  Powell  became  chairman  and  suddenly  she 
had  all  these  difficulties  with  her  son,  who  was  being 
arrested  day  after  day  for  riding  without  a  permit  in  a 
car  and  all  these  things,  she  was  just  so  harassed. 
And  then  he  finally  developed  some  kind  of  tumor  in  the 
brain  and  he  died.   But  she  had  more  than  any  mother 
almost  could  possibly  bear  and  was  working  all  the  time 
in  her  husband's  law  office.   She  was  quite  good. 

So,  she  just  said,  "I  give  it  up.  I  cannot  pos 
sibly  raise  the  money  to  go  on  with  this  paper."  So, 
we  just  gave  it  up. 

Fry:   Well,  I  just  wondered  if  you  did  find  out  afterwards 
what — 

Paul«  Well,  I  wanted  to  say,  from  the  gallery,  this  Mrs.  Hedy 
Somebody--[ laughter]  I'm  almost  sure  she  was  Hedy.  You 
see,  she  was  as  innocent  as  a  babe. 

[End  of  Tape  21,  Side  B] 
[Tape  22,  Side  A] 

Fryi   Nineteen  sixty-four  was  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election. 

Paul «   And  I  remember  reading  the  Democratic  platform  that  was 
issued  to  all  voters,  you  know,  every  four  years.   And 
one  of  the  achievements  they  put  down  was  getting  through 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  with  all  they'd  done  for 
women  by  preventing  all  discrimination  hereafter  in 
employment.   Of  course,  we  never  got  beyond  this  because 
Title  VII  was  near  the  end  of  the  titles. 

And  one  woman  got  up.   [Pause.]  Anyway,  and  said 
she  had  an  amendment  she  wanted  to  present,  which  was 
to  cover  all  titles.  After  we'd  had  the  victory  in 
Title  VII  (I  have  to  think  of  who  this  woman  was)  which 
was  what  we  wanted  to  have  done  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  seemed  to  Judge  Smith  and  everybody  that  we  wouldn't 
get  anywhere  if  we  didn't  take  one  specific  title  and 
try  it  out  there. 

So  she  got  up  [pause]  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  [Frances 
P.]  Bolton — because  I  know  she  was  a  woman  we  had  never 
dealt  with  very  much,  and  she  was--I  think  it  was,  but 
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Paul:   I  can  look  this  up  and  make  sure.   Mrs.  Bolton  was—she 
had  a  Negro  man — she  was  a  very  good  person,  but  she 
certainly  never  got  to  the  stage,  it  seemed  to  me,  where 
she  was  very  independent  in  her  way  of  deciding  what  to 
do. 

Fry:   Wasn't  she  from  Ohio? 

Paul i   Yes.   And  she  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  Con 
gress.   And  there  was  no  doubt  about  her  feeling  of 
wanting  to  champion  the  rights  of  women.   But  she  could 
afford  to  have  a  very  elaborate  office,  and  there  was 
one  Negro,  you  always  had  to  encounter  this  Negro — 
whether  he  was  her  chief  secretary  or  not,  I  don't 
know — who  seemed  to  be  guiding,  we  thought,  taking  too 
much  control  over  what  she  did.   We  just  felt,  "Oh,  if 
we  could  only  get  Mrs.  Bolton  to  sit  down  and  really 
listen  to  somebody  who  could  help  her  a  little  bit  in 
deciding  what  to  do . " 

Well  anyway,  she  arose,  and  this  was  certainly  a 
very  good  thing  she  was  trying  to  do.  And  so  Mr.  Celler 
was  very  polite  and  said,  to  the  "Gracious  lady"  or 
somebody  and  so  on,  "Of  course,  she  really  probably 
doesn't  understand  that  this  is  a  subject  that  should 
be  brought  up  at  the  very  end  of  the  debate,  because 
now  [her  idea]  would  be  applying  to  all  [titles],  and 
this  is  not  the  point  to  bring  this  up." 

So  she  said,  "Oh,  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
me  this  help." 

And  then  someone  got  up,  and  we'll  say  it  was  Judge 
Smith  but  I'm  not  sure,  and  said,  "Well,  I  rather  ques 
tion  whether  this  advice  from  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  should  be  followed,  because  I  think  when  we 
get  to  the  end  there  will  be  no  opportunity,  because  in 
the  end  we'll  probably  be  on  technical  details,  and  there 
won't  be  anything  to  amend.   I  think  this  ought  to  be 
considered,"  or  something,  and  it  was  very  right  what 
he  said. 

But  Mrs.  Bolton  had  already  thanked  Mr.  Celler 
for  the  good  advice  she  got  from  him.   So  after  the 
next  two  or  three  titles—however  many  there  were — then 
came  the  windup,  which  was  more  or  less  a  summary.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  amend  in  it.  And  so  then  she  got 
up  as  she'd  been  advised  to  do  by  [Mr.  Celler],  and 
[what  happened  was]  just  exactly  what  this  other  person 
[said]  who'd  tried  to  warn  her,  and  didn't  succeed  in 
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Fault   warning  her  because  she'd  followed  Mr.  Celler's  advice. 
She  tried  again  to  have  it  cover  everything,  and  then 
they  said,  "But  there's  nothing  here  to  amend .   There's 
no  way  you  can  amend  thisj  it's  all  on  technical  points.' 
It  had  to  be  amending  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
you  see,  and  there  was  no  race,  color,  etc.  in  it,  by 
the  last  titles. 

So  that  effort  didn't  succeed. 

Well  then,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  thing,  which  was 
concluded  that  week.   (I  think  our  vote  was  taken  on 
Friday,  and  maybe  they  voted  Saturday.   They  finished 
it  up,  anyway. ;  And  on  Monday  they  were  to  have  the 
final  reading,  because  it  had  been  section  by  section 
by  section — all  the  votes  had  been  on  individual  titles. 
And  the  whole  completed  thing  had  to  be  voted  as  a 
whole. 

So  Mr.  Dowdy  on  Sunday — I  remember  so  well  this 
point — called  me  up  and  said,  "I  have  received  a  tele 
gram  from"  [pause]  (I  guess  it  was)  "national  associa 
tion  of  university  women" --it  was  from  some  woman's 
organization.   [Pause.] 

Fryt    You  mean  the  AAUW  [American  Association  of  University 
Women]? 

Paul i   Yes.   [Pause.]  It  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  from 
them.  He  said,  " — asking  me  to  try  to  have  the  word 
'sex'  eliminated  in  the  final  reading,  when  the  whole 
thing  will  be  adopted  as  a  whole."  And  he  said,  "I 
don't  know  if  they  are  criticizing  me  very  much  for 
having  taken  this  part;  perhaps  it's  gone  to  every 
member  of  the  House.   But  anyway,  I've  got  it." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  we  don't  know  how  it  happened, 
and  we  want  to  say  as  far  as  our  organization  is  con 
cerned,  we're  entirely  behind  you  in  what  you've  done 
and  are  grateful  to  you,  and  we  hope  you  won't  hear 
from  any  more  people  wanting  to  eliminate  it,  because 
we  had  thought  it  was  done  now." 

But  he  said,  "No,  you  see  it  isn't  done.  Who 
ever  is  managing  that  campaign  is  now  starting  in  on 
another  campaign,  which  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
about,  which  could  very  easily  be  done  when  they  vote 
on  accepting  the  whole  Civil  Rights  Act.   It  just  could 
be  taken  out  again." 
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Paul»       So  then  we  had  that  great  anxiety.   And  when  it  was 
taken  up  again  as  a  whole  on  Monday,  it  went  through  as 
a  whole  and  was  not  taken  out.   So  whatever  effort  was 
made  by  this  group — I'm  just  telling  you  this  so  you  can 
see  what  a  great  force  we  had  against  us,  whoever  it 
was.   And  the  thing  that  they  were  always  doing  was 
saying,  "Of  course,  we're  not  against,  you  know,  but  we 
don't  want  to  imperil  any  forward  steps  that  are  being 
made  in  the  defense  of  the  Negro  by  this.   This  is  the 
Negro's  hour.   The  whole  thing  is  for  the  Negroes,  what 
the  administration  is  trying  to  do  for  the  Negroes. 
And  you're  just  complicating  it  by  insisting  on  putting 
in  'sex. '" 

Well,  then  in  the  enforcement  section,  they  created 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  to  enforce  it.   And  we 
started  right  in,  sent  a  delegation  before  they  were  even 
organized,  when  one  of  the  Roosevelts  was  made  the  tem 
porary  chairman,  led  by  Mrs.  [Emma  Guffey]  Miller  again 
as  our  president,  to  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
particular  section,  just  to  show  we  were  back  of  it  and 
watching  over  it  and  so  on.   And  the  Roosevelt  [James] 
said  that  he  was  only  temporarily  there;  they  would  have 
a  permanent  chairman. 

Well,  pretty  soon  the  permanent  chairman  was  ap 
pointed.   And  for  a  long  time  we  didn't  get  much  enforce 
ment,  any  real—well,  we  could  say  we  got  no  enforcement. 
Because  people  would  apply  discrimination  against  the 
Negro,  and  immediately  it  was  forwarded  to  the  attorney 
general's  office  to  be  acted  upon.   But  women  would  go 
themselves  or  we  would  go  for  them,  and  never  never  a 
single  case,  as  long  as  I  was  there,  got  into  the  attorney 
general's  office. 

Women  were  always  told,  "Well,  you  file  a  lawsuit." 
And  some  did  file  lawsuits ,  but  as  far  as  getting  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  to  help,  by  the  time  that 
I  left  anyway,  we  hadn't  succeeded. 

You  see,  in  the  suffrage  campaign,  I  was  there  all 
the  time  and  I  could  tell  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.   But  these  times  when  I  went  down  and  then  left 
when  a  thing  was  accomplished,  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  as 
much  in  touch  with  it,  especially  since  we  didn't  have 
the  record  in  our  paper. 

Fry«   Well,  that  was  a  good  narrative  that  tied  everything 
together,  which  can  be  pieced — 
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Paul i   You  mean  this  particular  thing. 
Fry»    Yes. 

Pauli  Well,  I  stayed  on  until  that  was  finished,  you  see, 
until  we  got  the  civil  rights  thing.   Then  I  always 
came  back  again,  trying  to  do  something  at  the  United 
Nations.  That  was  '64,  about  eight  years  ago. 


Appointment  of  Jessie  Dell  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 


Fryi   Would  you  like  to  tell  about  how  the  Civil  Service 
commissioner  was  appointed? 

Paul i   Which  one? 

Fry:   The  Civil  Service  Commission  appointment  of  Jessie  Dell. 

Paul i   That's  all  been  written  up  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine. 
Since  we  have  so  little  time,  you  can  get  all  of  that 
from  there. 

Fry:   One  thing  we  haven't  mentioned-- 

Paul:   She  was  appointed  by — let  me  see--[pause].   Yes,  she's 
the  one  I'm  sure  that  was  appointed  by  Coolidge.   The 
only  difference  of  opinion  among  our  own  organization 
about  her  was  when  she  wouldn't  help  Miss  Berrien  be 
the  tax  judge. 

Fry:   But  that  was  later. 

Paul:   That  was  when  Hoover  came  in.   That  was  her  second 
appointment.   She  was  appointed  the  first  time  by 
Coolidge,  the  second  time  by  Hoover,  and  we  were  the 
people  who  put  her  name  up.   Previously,  right  after 
the  vote  had  been  given  to  women,  Wilson  appointed  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Helen  Clem  Gardner,  to  be  the  first  woman 
on  a  Civil  Service  Commission.  But  that  was  sort  of  an 
honorary  thing  that  she  had,  and  it  wasn't  very  long 
that  she  was  in.  And  then  women  began  to  complain  a 
great  deal  about  their  treatment  in  Civil  Service,  many 
thousands  of  women  all  over  the  country  were  complaining 
and  saying  they  had  no  one  to  speak  for  them  as  a  com 
missioner.   So  it  became  something  they  began  to 
agitate  from  the  inside. 
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Pauls       And  then  a  good  many  people  came  to  us  from  what 
we  called  the  [National  Woman's  Party]  government 
workers'  council.   This  was  the  time  we  formed  all  these 
councils.   Miss  Isabel  Kendig  formed  them,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  flourishing  ones  was  the  govern 
ment  workers'  council  because  they  did  have  a  real  griev 
ance  they  felt,  which  made  them  glad  to  join  somebody 
that  was  going  to  protest  for  them.   They  didn't  have 
to  make  themselves  unpopular  by  protesting,  but  the 
government  workers'  council  they  welcomed.   It  was  one 
that  flourished  and  became  very  big  and  prosperous.   And 
so  they  wanted  us  to  take  up  getting  a  woman  commissioner 
from  the  ranks,  who  would  know  what  women  were  suffering 
and  would  not  regard  it  a  political  thing  and  think  only 
of  what  she  was  going  to  get  out  of  it,  but  would  really 
seriously  try  to  get  for  women  the  definite  things  they 
wanted. 

So  we  agreed  to  do  it.  And  then  we  didn't  know 
any  particular  woman,  and  there  was  Miss  Berrien,  who'd 
just  joined  our  ranks.   She  was  a  government  workers' 
councilwoman  herself,  because  she  was  in  the  government 
(the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  I  think  it  was,  as  I 
said).   And  so  she  presented  the  name  of  Miss  Dell,  whom 
she  knew  personally  and  she  thought  she  would  be  a  very 
good  person  for  the  position,  and  she  had  been  dismissed. 
It  was  a  period  of  economy,  when  they  were  not  only  hav 
ing  other  regulations  that  were  harmful  to  women  but 
were  dismissing  a  good  many  of  them.   But  she'd  gotten 
to  quite  a  high  position  in  the  government,  therefore 
had  quite  a  high  salary,  I  guess,  and  she'd  been  over  in 
Europe  quite  a  great  deal  during  the  war  doing  something 
or  other  for  the  government.  And  nobody  seemed  to  ques 
tion  her  ability  or  her  character  or  anything;  excepting 
in  the  general  cutting  down  of  high  positions  for  women, 
she  was  eliminated. 

So,  we  found  that  the  government  workers'  council 
would  help  and  that  all  the  people  connected  with  it 
were  all  for  her.   There  was  no  opposition  to  her  person 
ally.   So  then  we  did  agree  to  try  to  get  her  in.   I 
don't  know  exactly,  when  you  say  how  it  was  done — [pause] 
but  anyway,  somehow  or  other  we  got  her  name  up  to  the 
President,  and  he  appointed  her.   And  the  second  time  we 
merely  wrote  a  letter  to  Hoover,  and  he  reappointed  her. 

Fry«   There  were  some  notes  in  the  Equal  Rights  magazine-- 

Pauli   I  remember  it  was  a  long  campaign,  because  I  can  remember 
on  and  on  and  on,  Jessie  Dell  would  come  up  to  our  head- 
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Paul i   quarters  and  we'd  discuss  what  could  be  done  next.   I 
think  we  just  did  what  you  normally  have  to  do,  to  get 
a  good  many  people — 

Fry:   To  write  letters? 

Pauli  No,  I  don't  think  to  write  letters,  but  to  [pause]  well, 
people  who  were  somehow  influential  with  Coolidge  to — I 
don't  think  there  was  ever  any  opposition  from  Coolidge j 
[it  was]  just  that  it  didn't  come  too  easily.  And 
after  her  nomination  had  been  made  she  had  to  be  con 
firmed.  And  I  know  when  she  was  nominated  we  wanted  to 
get  up  a  dinner  and  so  on  in  celebration.  And  she  said, 
"Oh,  no,  no,  don't  do  it  until  I  get  confirmed,  because 
I  don't  know  whether  there's  any  chance  I  can  get 
confirmed. " 

So  then  we  had  a  long  campaign  again,  where  we 
perhaps  helped  more  easily,  by  trying  to  show  there  was 
such  support  for  her  among  the  people  who  had  to — 
probably  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  had  to  approve 
her  nomination.   And  then  when  it  was  all  accomplished 
and  it  was  finally  done  and  she  was  confirmed,  and  there 
was  no  question  she  was  going  to  be  the  first  woman 
commissioner  who'd  ever  been  in  the  ranks  (a  little  bit 
different  from  the  one  who'd  had  it  as  a  personal 
political  plum  for  her  because  she'd  supported  Mr. 
Wilson  in  some  way  or  other)  we  then  did  have  a  very 
big  dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels.  And  she  turned  out 
to  be  very  good. 


Appointment  of  First  Woman  Diplomat 

Paul«   Every  one  of  the  women  that  we  have  supported  has 
turned  out,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  very  good  for  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  best  one  of  all  has  been  [Federal 
Judge]  Burnita  [Matthews].   She's  been  extraordinarily 
good  in  a  very  difficult  place.   And  then  this  first 
girl  that  we  ever  helped  with,  this  Lucille  Atchison  I 
told  you  about,  who  was  appointed  to  go  to  Zurich  and 
stayed  there  until  she  married.   She  was  successful  in 
every  way. 

Fry:   She  was  the  first  one  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  is  that 
accurate? 

Paul i   Yes.  There 'd  been  women  typists  and  telephone  operators 
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Paul«  perhaps,  and  so  on;  women  had  gone  over  to  be  a  typist 
with  some  one  of  the  men,  but  she  was  appointed  on  her 
own  as  a  representative  or  our  country  and  assigned  to 
Zurich.   And  as  far  as  I  know,  she  made  a  very  good 
record  and  was  in  every  way  a  credit,  and  she  was  really 
appointed  with  almost  no  difficulty  at  all  by  us — no 
difficulty  on  our  part.   I  don't  know  how  much  difficulty 
she  had  before. 

We  had  on  our  board--!  think  on  our  board,  anyway 
I  guess  she  was  a  national  officer — one  of  the  people 
who  was  very  close  to  Harding  because  her  husband  had 
been  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  political  life  of 
Ohio.  And  this  person,  whose  name  I'll  get  for  you — a 
very,  very  wealthy  family,  extremely  wealthy  family,  so 
they  evidently  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  Republican 
campaign. 

So,  when  this  girl  from  Ohio  was  struggling  along 
to  get  somewhere  in  the  diplomatic  world  and  not  meeting 
any  success,  we  asked  Mrs.  whoever-she-was  to  talk  to 
Harding  about  her  and  she  did,  and  she  was  just  appointed 
right  away.   We  happened  to  have  this  connection  with  a 
person  who  could  do  it. 


Women  Physicians  Allowed  in  the  Army 


Fry»   The  other  sideshow  that  we  haven't  really  talked  about 

is  that  of  changing  the  military  rules  during  World  War  II 
to  allow  women  doctors  in  as  well  as  men.   This  was  at 
a  time  when  the  armed  services  needed  doctors. 

Paul»   Well,  by  the  Second  World  War  so  many  women  had  good 

training,  that  they  felt  they  could  apply  to  be  in  the 
armed  service.   When  there  was  a  general  appeal  to 
everybody  to  do  what  they  could,  you  know,  for  the  war, 
a  great  many  women  in  the  American  Medical,  a  very  con 
siderable  number  (I  don't  know  how  many)  volunteered  as 
surgeons  or  as  doctors  in  some  such  capacity.  And  they 
went  wherever  they  were  supposed  to  go  for  their  train 
ing  and  so  on,  and  then  there  came  the  question  of  the 
first  pay  they  would  receive.   And  the  comptroller 
general  gave  a  ruling  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pay 
them,  and  he  had  no  authority  to  have  anybody  serve 
without  pay.  And  so  all  these  doctors  and  so  on  were 
sent  homej  they  couldn't  stay. 
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Fry:   Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Fault   You  didn't?  Well,  then  the  first  thing  that  we  knew,  a 
little  committee  came  down  from  the  American  Medical 
[Women's  Association]  headed  by  the  person  who  became 
later  our  state  chairman  up  here  in  Connecticut,  Dr. 
[Emily  Dunning]  Barringer.  The  president  at  that  time 
was  a  Dr.  Ratterman,  but  the  person  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  whole  effort  to  get  women  into  the  armed  service 
was  a  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Barringer. 

So  Dr.  Ratterman,  Dr.  Barringer,  and  other  doctors 
arrived  and  told  us  this  situation  and  asked  if  we  would 
help  them  in  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  payment  of  women  physicians  and  surgeons. 
The  law  as  it  existed  didn't  forbid  it,  but  there  never 
had  been  a  woman.   And  he  said,  "I  don't  see  any  precedent 
for  doing  this  and  any  law  enabling  me  to  do  it,  and 
while  they  don't  say  it  must  be  males,  it's  always  been 
males  and  I  feel  I  might  violate  the  law  and  get  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  if  I  paid  the  checks  without  some 
authorization  from  Congress." 

So  we  said,  "All  right.   We'll  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  (And  I  was  there  at  this  little  meeting) 
to  help  them  have  a  hearing."  And  I  remember  their 
legislative  person  sitting  there  on  that  sofa  in  that 
window  in  the  living  room,  and  she  said,  "You  know,  I 
was  entrusted  with  getting  this  thing  done,  and  I  have 
to  report  to  you  that  I  have  completely  failed."  And 
she  said,  "I  don't  know  how  to  put  a  law  through  Con 
gress."  And  she  said,  "I  was  told  that  the  way  you  do 
is  to  go  through  an  agency.   If  you  want  to  publish  a 
book,  you  go  to  some  book  agency,  and  some  agent  who 
gets  your  book  published.   If  you  want  to  put  a  law 
through  Congress,  there's  an  agency  for  that."  And  she 
said,  "You  have  to  pay  this  agency,"  I  think  she  said, 
"about  $500,"  or  some  sum.   "So  I  collected  from  the 
women  doctors,  and  I  went  to  New  York,  not  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  but  I'd  been  asked  to  do  it  by  the  American 
Women's  Medical  Association. 

And  so  I  phoned  an  agency  that  puts  bills  in  Con 
gress.   And  this  man  said  to  me,  "I  will  get  your  bill  in 
for  you,  and  you  won't  have  to  pay  the  man  who  puts  it 
in.   He's  not  supposed  to  have  any  money  for  it.   But 
you  pay  the  agency.  And  then  all  the  legal  work  that 
always  results  from  putting  a  bill  in,  you  give  to  this 
congressman's  law  office.   And  he  can  take  the  money  from 
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Paul:   his  law  work  that  he  does  for  you,  but  you  don't  pay 
him  directly.   So  that's  the  status  of  it. 


n 


She  said,  "Now  I  have  gone  back  to  the  roan,  and 
I'm  taking  him  the  rest  of  the  money  that  he  wants 
and  paid  him,  and  he  says  I'm  not  to  pay  the  congress 
man,  "but  that  the  congressman  he's  gotten  was  so-and-so. 
And  that  now  I  can  pay  to  his  law  office  all  the  money 
that  he  needs  for  carrying  it  on." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  that's  not  the  way,  of  course, 
you  get  that  bill  through  Congress  at  all.   You  don't 
go  to  an  agent,  you  go  straight  to  the  congressman  and 
you  ask  him  to  do  it  and  he  does  it,  and  he  doesn't 
charge  you  anything  for  doing  it  if  he  believes  in  what 
you're  doing." 

So  they  said  all  right,  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  would  stay  down  there  and  help  in  the  lobbying  and 
help  with  the  hearing  and  help  with  all  if  it,  if  we 
would  go  over  with  them  every  day  and  introduce  them  to 
the  congressmen  and  explain  it,  which  we  did.   Everybody 
turned  out  and  was  doing  lobbying,  like  Maud  Younger, 
and  went  over  day  after  day  and  introduced  them  until 
they  built  up  a  movement,  and  finally,  the  bill  went 
through . 

[Tape  off.] 

Paul:   — They've  become  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Fry»   The  women's  medical  association? 

Paul»   The  American  Medical  Women's  Association.  Whatever 

else  happened  with  any  other  woman's  organization,  we 
always  could  depend  on  them.  Then,  as  I  said,  when  we 
started  to  form  this  women's  Joint  [?]  [Congressional 
Committee?]  they  of  course  came?  we  just  knew  they 
always  would.  And  when  we  had  a  very  hard  time  to  form 
it  and  to  get  the  women  to  cooperate  in  working  together- 

[Interruption — tape  off.] 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  this  man  that  they  asked 
to  introduce  the  bill  for  them.   I  only  wish  Dr. 
Ratterman  were  living  so  I  could  call  her  up  and  ask 
her  all  these  things. 

Fryt   You  may  think  of  that  by  the  time  the  transcript  gets 
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Fry i   back  to  you,  and  you  can  fill  it  in. 

Fault  Well,  I  can  look  it  up  in  Equal  Rights  and  so  can  you. 
Because  it  was  in  that  period,  you  see,  that  we  had  the 
Equal  Rights  magazine.   [Tape  off.]  ("Anyhow,  her  work 
with  that  agency,  the  only  point  was,J  nothing  came  of 
that,  it  was  money  thrown  away. 

Fry i   [Laughing.]  I  think  that's  illegal. 

Paul«  And  he  turned  out  to  be  a  man  that—whoever  he  was,  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  we  would  have  selected. 
[Laughing.] 

Fry:   He  must  have  been  well-heeled  if  that's  the  way  he 
operated.   [Laughing.] 


Appointment  of  Burnita  Matthews.  First  Woman  Federal 

Judge 

Fry«   — What  was  it  that  India  Edwards  did  and  what  was  it  that 
Emma  Guffey  Miller  did  about  Burnita  Matthews'  appoint 
ment  for  judge? 

Paul i  Wasn't  it  taken  down  when  I  told  you? 

Fryi   No,  I  was  just  sitting  in  there  eating  dinner. 

Paul »  Well,  I  can  say  this:  when  it  was  learned  that  there 
was  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  appointing  a 
woman  as  a  federal  judge,  there  never  having  been  a  woman 
federal  judge  in  America,  the  Woman's  Party  officially 
presented  the  name  of  Burnita  Shelton  Matthews  for  this 
appointment.  And  Dr.  Agnes  Wells,  then  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Party,  national  chairman,  and  I  went  down  to 
the  White  House — no,  we  went  down  to  the  national  Demo 
cratic  headquarters  and  presented  Burnita 's  name  to 
Mrs.  India  Edwards,  director  of  women's  activities  for 
the  Democratic  party.   And  when  we  explained  that  Mrs. 
Matthews  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Women's  Club, 
although  not  a  particularly  active  person  in  any 
partisan  politics,  Mrs.  Edwards  said,  "There's  no  use 
in  even  discussing  her.   I  know  nothing  about  her,  and 
I  couldn't  possibly  bring  up  her  name  because  this  is 
one  of  the  biggest  "plums,"  as  we  call  it,  that  can 
be  given  to  any  woman,  and  certainly  the  Democratic 


Paul»  National  Committee  would  never  back  me  in  appointing 
a  Republican  woman."  So  she  said  they  wouldn't  even 
discuss  it  or  hear  anything  about  it. 

And  then  we  thought  the  only  person  perhaps  who 
could  change  the  situation  would  be  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey 
Miller,  who  was  dean  at  the  time  of  the  women  on  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.   And  so  we  asked  Mrs. 
Miller  if  she  would  join  in  in  presenting  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Matthews.  And  she  said  she  quite  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Edwards;  this  was  unthinkable,  to  give  a  position  of 
this  importance  to  a  Republican. 

And  so,  after  much  thought  and  many  conferences 
and  so  on,  Mrs.  Miller  finally  said  that  she  had  thought 
this  over  and  she  felt  that  this  is  not  a  political 
appointment  in  any  way  for  a  political  position.   It 
was  a  position  for  which  the  only  thing  to  be  thought 
about  was  whether  a  person  would  be  the  most  competent 
woman,  make  the  best  record  for  women  that  could  be 
found,  regardless  of  what  her  party  was.  And  she  said 
she  would  change  her  mind,  and  would  go  down  and  tell 
India  Edwards  she'd  changed  her  mind  and  thought  that 
the  Democratic  women  and  the  Democratic  National  Commit 
tee  would  back  this  appointment,  because  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  Burnita  had  better  qualifications  than  any 
other  woman  we  could  think  of  who  had  legal  training. 

Fry«   What  do  you  mean,  "After  much  thought,  she  changed 

her  mind"?  I  think  you're  leaving  out  the  role  of  the 
Woman's  Party  here. 

Paul:  Well,  it  was  really  much  thought  on  Mrs.  Miller's  part, 
really,  much  thought  on  whether  she  should  be  confined 
to  a  Democrat  because  of  her  party  relationship.   She 
decided  that  it  was  a  position  in  which  the  only  thing 
one  should  consider  would  be  one's  qualifications, 
because  it  was  such  an  important  position  to  be  a 
federal  judge,  and  it  didn't  make  much  difference  what 
you  thought  about  Republican  policy  or  Democratic 
policy. 

Fry«   Oh,  I  thought  you  had  meetings  with  her  during  this 
period. 

Paul i  Well,  of  course?  we  all  discussed  it  constantly. 

So  Mrs.  Miller  did  go  down  and  see  India  Edwards 
and  told  her  she'd  reached  this  conclusion  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  supported  by  the  Democratic  National 
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Fault   Committee  and  all  the  Democratic  women  because  of  the 
unusual  qualifications  she  thought  Burnita  had,  among 
all  the  possible  women  who  could  be  appointed—could  be 
appointed  because  of  their  qualifications  in  the  legal 
field. 

So  then  Mrs.  Edwards  said,  "Well,  if  this  is  your 
wish  and  you  are  willing  to  be  quoted  as  the  person  who 
nominates  Mrs.  Matthews  for  this  position,  I'll  go  and 
ask  the  President  to  appoint  her."  And  she  did  go  in 
and  she  came  out  and  said  Yes,  that  President  Truman 
said,  "I've  left  it  to  you  to  choose  the  woman.   I  will 
appoint  her."  And  he  appointed  her.  And  I  think  that 
but  for  Mrs.  Miller's  action  on  this  point,  she  would 
never  have  been  appointed. 

Fry i    It  would  seem  unlikely,  being  a  Republican  woman. 

Paul:  Well,  I  mean  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decision  had 
been  made  on  her  nomination  when  Dr.  Wells  and  I  had 
first  presented  it.   They  had  taken  the  position,  "We 
won't  even  consider  her  name.  We  won't  submit  it,  won't 
consider  it." 

And  of  course,  Burnita 's  candidacy  had  been  sup 
ported  and  endorsed  by  a  great  many  women's  organizations 
all  over  the  country,  but  I  don't  think  it  had  very 
much  influence  on  the  final  outcome. 

Fry i   I  believe  she  said  [in  her  interview]  she  had  spent  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  getting  many,  many  endorsements 
and  letters  written  in  and  things  like  that.   That  was 
this  woman  she  employed-- 

Paul:   Miss  Ann  Goodby  had  been  employed  by  Mrs.  Matthews 

personally  to  line  up  as  much  support  as  she  could  among 
women's  organizations. 

Fryi   I  saw  some  letters  in  the  Anne  Martin  Collection  in  The 
Bancroft  Library  that  were  written  by  Mabel  Vernon,  who 
was  apparently  helping  to  get  letters  written  in  support 
of  the  appointment  too.   So,  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  effort  that  went  into  this. 

How  long  did  this  go  on,  do  you  think?  I  just 
wondered  how  long  it  takes  to  appoint  a  federal  judge 
when  it's  an  unconventional  appointment  like  the  first 
woman  or  something.  Would  you  say  two  years  or  three 
years,  or  about  how  long  do  you  know  that  this  took? 
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Paul:   [Pause.]  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Fry:   Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  you'd  start  counting 

from;  do  you  start  counting  from  the  first  time  the 
Woman's  Party  mentioned  that  we  need  women  federal 
judges,  or  do  you  start  counting  from  the  time  that  a 
specific  vacancy  occurred? 

Paul:   Well,  a  vacancy  had  occurred  and  there  was  the  question 
of  filling  this  vacancy,  and  of  course,  women  were  begin 
ning  to  agitate  for  several  appointments  of  women.   It 
was  becoming  politically  important  to  do  it. 

/ 

Fry:   Alice,  when  I  was  in  Washington  there  was  that  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  was  staying  at  the  Woman's 
Party  headquarters,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
maybe  a  woman  from  Pennsylvania  and  another  woman  from 
somewhere  else  was  being  seriously  considered.  And  then 
I  left  and  I  never  did  hear  what  happened.  A  woman  was 
not  appointed. 

Paul:  Nixon  had  announced  he  was  going  to  appoint  a  woman. 

Fry:   We  had  high  hopes,  but  Harry  A.  Blackmun  was  appointed 
ultimately.  Weren't  you  making  a  few  phone  calls? 

Paul:   Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have,  and  I  thought  and 

still  do  think — [interruption]  I  thought  that  Burnita 
would  still  be  the  best  person  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  I've  talked  to  her  about  it  a  good  many  times  and 
she  always  says  she's  past  the  age  limit  where  she 
thinks  they  would  appoint  her.   Of  course,  she  could 
be  appointed;  there  isn't  anything  in  the  law  that  says 
she  cannot  be  above  a  certain  age.   But  she  says  she 
thinks  that  they  won't  appoint  her  because  of  her  age. 
I  don't  know  how  old  she  is,  I've  forgotten.   Anyway, 
she  did  resign  [retire] — about  two  years  ago,  I  would 
think — from  being  a  federal  judge,  and  she's  able  to 
get  her  pension  and  get  everything  else  now. 

Fry:   You  mean  retire,  but  she's  still  working — 

Paul:   But  when  she  resigned,  there  was  such  a  backlog  of  work 
that  they  gave  her  some  special  title  (I've  forgotten 
what  it  is),  to  continue,  not  as  a  federal  judge,  but 
she's  still  doing  the  work  of  a  federal  judge,  doing 
exactly  the  same  work  and  trying  to  help  get  caught 
up.   So  she  still  goes  down  and  stays  there  all  day 
and  does  exactly  the  same  thing.   If  you  want  to  call 
her,  you  have  to  call  down  at  the  court,  and  there  she 
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Fault   is  in  her  chambers,  with  her  clerk  and  everything  else 
as  always.  And  so  she  says  a  person  who's  resigned  and 
withdrawn  herself,  she  doesn't  think  any  President  would 
do  it.  But  when  you  think  of  the  women  whose  names  have 
been  presented,  there  certainly  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
body  who  would  compare  with  Burnita  in  preparation,  in 
character,  in  qualifications,  and  so  on. 

The  only  reason  I'm  liking  to  talk  about  Mrs.  [Emma 
Guffey]  Miller,  I  think  it's  so  very  important  that 
people  themselves  know — and  for  some  reason  I  don't  think 
Burnita  ever  did  realize—how  much  she  was  helped  in 
getting  this  position.   At  times  I  think  almost  every 
body  I  know  is  so  apt  to  think  that  through  her  own 
unusual  gifts,  and  so  on,  that  this  has  come  to  her 
through  her  own  merit,  while  practically  never  do  I  know 
of  a  case  where  I  think  it's  come  through  her  own  merit. 

Fry:  No,  I  think  that's  a  law  of  politics:  [laughing]  it's 
not  the  merit,  but  it's  whom  you  know.  Isn't  that  the 
way  it  works? 

Paul*  Well,  women  (maybe  men  too)  are  so  apt  to  think,  "Well, 
I'm  unusual.   You  see  what  I've  done."  They  always  see 
what  they  have  done,  "How  wonderful  it's  been.   I've 
been  a  success.   Why  do  you  clamor  for  more  opportinities 
and  so  on  for  women?  Look  what  I've  arrived  at."  Al 
most  always.   Not  that  I've  ever  heard  Burnita  say 
that,  but  I  think  she  really  thinks  that  [and]  hasn't 
the  faintest  idea  of  how  hard  it  was  to  get  her  in,  and 
how  really  very  much  she  owed  to  Mrs.  Miller.   How  un 
usual  for  a  woman  who's  the  dean  of  all  the  women  on 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  to  buck  a  whole  com 
mittee  and  a  whole  thought  of  the  Democratic  party  that 
"this  is  a  plum  that  must  go  to  a  woman  who  ought  to 
be  rewarded  in  our  party." 

So,  it  just  shows  what  an  unusual  woman  Mrs. 
Miller  was. 

Fry «    Yes. 

That  is  a  typical  argument,  isn't  it,  Alice,  about 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment- -that  women  who  are  in  a 
position  to  really  help  feel  that  there  isn't  much  need 
for  the  ERA  because  after  all,  they ' ve  made  it.  [Pause.] 

[ Interruption . ] 
Paul:  Well,  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  that  way  as  much  of  an 
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Paul:   argument.   I  don't  think  it's  any  argument  against  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.   To  open  all  opportunities  and 
make  it  absolutely  equal  for  every  person  regardless 
of  sex,  is  all  we're  doing.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
women  who  happen  to  succeed  because  perhaps  they're 
more  aggressive,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  are  very  prone 
to  rather  exaggerate  their  own  good  points,  I  think, 
[laughing]  when  you  hear  them  talk  and  they  say,  "Oh, 
look  at  all  I've  done." 
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I  have  been   so   busy    tout    I  have  not   hud   tin* 
to  write  you.      I  have   asked  j-rs.    White   to  write  and  hope 
she  has  kept  you  informed  of  how   things  are  going   ouring 
this  hectic  week  that    I  have  been  here. 

Mrs.   °olvin,    our  -innesota  state  chairmen,    arrived  here 
this  week  and    is  helping  us  with    our   demonstration   during 
Wilson's  visit*     She  leaves  tomorrow  for  Kansas  and  will 
remain   there  until   after  election*     She    could  not  go   far 
away  from  home  and  wanted  to  go  either    to  Kansas  or  Illinois, 
so  I   thought  she  oujht   to  go  to  Kansas  because  luise  u.orey 
coes  not  feel    able    to   get  up  the   ^llholland  meetings   alone. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore   arrived  yesterday  and  will 
remain  until  after  the   election*     She   cannot  go  to  any 
other  state    than  Illinois  as   she    coee  not  want   to  go  any 
further  away   from  home.     She  will  remain  here  speaking 
over  the   state. 

^"N:^,o\7T.JT.:"  *lss  Caroline  JLatzenstein  arrived  this  week  and  will 

OHP.ILMONT.N..TO..   leave    tomorrow  after  our  demons  tration  for  Montana,    remaining 

until  after  election,   helping  Miss  Burns  in  the  press 
for   that  state. 


CLAKA    LOUICI   KOMI 

MAROAitrrrA  •CMUTLC* 

00  «H     STIVIN* 

KATHLIIN  TATLO* 

•    *T    CLAIM  THOMPSON 

MA*IL    VCHNON 

MAWGAdrr    WHITTKMOMI 

•  0«r    WIHVLOW 
Cl  ABA     INILL     WOLPC 

CO*NILIA    WTCC 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

•        WO      A1COOCM      CO-NtCTICUT 


FLOOCNCI   •ATANO  MILLI»    DBL 

JAM     HOPKINS.  NtW  J««n«T 

BDWAftO    M     JARHBTT      AURAHeA* 

ADA    jAMfft    WI»COH«IN 

MAHHT    LOWKNSUHa.    ^•NMVTLV 

CTKU«     UIAO.    OHIO 

•OFHII    O     MCMCOITM,   V   *»a   -   • 

WALTf  H     MONCT      MAa»ACNWeiTT 

X»HUA    MAVNOLDC     NCW  MBtiCO 


Mrs.   ffhitehouse,    our  iiuine    stute   chairman,    is  also  here 
leaves  after  our  demonstration   for  Wyoming,   where   she 
will  help  -»ies  hoes  until  after  the   election,    following 
Field  who   is   giving  a  week    to  Wyoming. 


Field,    on  leavir^   Wyoming,  goes   to  Oregon  until 
M..*he    30th  and   spends    the   rest  of   her  ti/;«    in  Southern 
'"California-     She  wanted   to   spend    the    last  two  weeks   in  her 
tv/o  home   states. 

We   have   engage,    one  new  organizer.   Miss  *4ildred 
Gilbert.     She  is  helping  *iss  Stevens  in  California.     Miss 


•'.'R  n^tor'nl  la  for  reference  only, 
ANNE  MARTI,,  .;,;,t  Fo      n  to  reproduce  in  full  or  ift 

!;o  obtained  in  writing  froa 
».or.  Tho  Bancroft  Library, 

Ul££  ~:rtin,  p  ,-c  ty  of  California,  Berkeley. 

California  D4720 

iitovens   foun.    huv      I  have  r.ot    st-on  T«..  . 

As  you  will  coe   lj>    the  reports,  -*i;.b  ...iihollincj '  c  meetings 
in  'Ayomlng,    l_aho,    Crt'fjon,    flash in.uon  tnt   ...ontuna  have   been 
t3>.tre:i'ely   suaoeesful,      I  havt    not    reoeiveu  reports    i'roci  the 
otht..r  states. 


According    :  ..    All  reports,    iilinoie   fclc;o    i»,  *cing 
The   ^epubMcan  hi=uj  |uar  ter^   I--.  ..'oniied  i*r.  ^ -rdner  thut    they   hud 
?iven  up   hope   ol   the    .late    an.-    .re  not    inclined  to  niuke  a    fight 
for   -iughee,    though   they  oxpoct   to   carry   th      state    ticket.      The 
Republicans   h  ,vi.«   upc-'irentiy  counted  upon  I:,  .inoie   as  absolutely 
safe   j.-itil  a  bait    t.  nree  weeks    -go,   v.hcn    the::-   oanvase    d:owed  a 
ciooiJed  sweep   of   the    state    r'or   Ails,  n, -so   -eciced   thut    they 
iia  not    8c<.r..    '.-    t  hini'    it    2:ul.,    be   oount'-racted.      The    local 
nepuDlioant'    ure   apparently  not    int-rctiteci    in   counteracting    it 
i^n^    the    ru.tiv.-r;  „!  heaaqja  rturs   ooeb  not    see;,    to  be   making   any 
efiort    to   ^.o    eo. 


V/o   will    LO  aJ  I   that   v.e   can  here   ;.tur.iCj  the  next  weeks,    but 
,:ur   task    ie,    of    course- ,    very    .il'Jicult. 

-re.   Brooke   if  holair.  :  ^   ocnUunt    series   ci'    street  meetings 
v  urir^r   the    cay    ind    evening,    speaKing   us  ir.uch   as  she  oan  herself 
an^    having   others   tpcuk   between    the   ti   es    that    she   holos   the 
i.  ':•  tii:gs.      »Ve   have    ^  oeooratev    t-lly-ho  going   over  the   city 
-•  J 1  the    tiae  ,vith   our  slogans  calling  on    the  woman   voters   to 
vote    again;- t  'Jileon, 


ilcer   ..its  ut   I  he   desk  all  ciay  .urranging  opportunities 
i'or   speakers    tc   go  to   clube    ..n.;   all   other   gatherings  we   oan    find 
over  the    et   te,   ani<  ^re.    Oarcner  and  urs.  tt'hitteroore  ;^re   tuk.ng 
ti.ose   ae-:tin»;s,    in  ctd  i  tion    to    ;uite   a  nuoibcr  of  looal   spe-kers 
whom  \ve   have   enrolled.     ^Ir.:.   uaroncr  is   ^oinr  next    into  l«r. 

ittriat. 


Ale;.-  Arnclo   is  helping  on  th  o  mass  Erecting    Tor   Inez  -41- 
hoiJjind  at    the   ^lucH^tono  1h  ~utre    the  Sunday   before   olcotion. 


^rs»    «ippy  is  concentrating  jn  jicj^  ofl'ort   to  g-.  t  two 
.vorkcrs   fir  e  ^oh  of  the   twen  ty-oneJJfTffiing  booths   in  Chicago 
:or   i  lection  ouy.      Me   ^re    ilso    ooing   chip    in  the   ejburbs    jnd    in 
the    ;.ifforent  p^rte   of   the    stiite,   *e   fur  ue  we  oun    ao  so,     nen 
.e   .ire    able   to    -   t    in   t  >uc-h  with   local    .ci..un      ho   .^iJl   t  i.cc   the 
iol  J  ity    i'or    V'-lr    work. 


•Ve   h~.ve   a  nur.ber   (1    think,    ub  /u  t   a   ;;ozon)    of  banners   -o   oee 
th.    rtr.et    :r,  J  '".  i2a.:-o   urging  the    -.vo  tr.cn   to    /etc   against   rfils-'on, 
have   tt.-j.i:   in   •*   nut:.o.  r  ci'   plust.3   over   the    s-tate   in  afi.iition 
•v,    a.r   .      :n.    b    llto^rae. 


Vhc    .;x-.:i.ir.t.r    i  ...       -rr.ii.^      .1.     that    k/ileonwoul.   probably 
ir   ;-  J  t  i.-pi.  ech    io;.-y     .  V:-;  "  ;.'«"•:•  c          'oi.cnt    ..--.u-i'late:    to  jv.  ..iat 
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AHNC  MARTIN  Sir 


f-i      ..i .  tii  . 


Vi^r?.  .  i..-  sti3    ..o.Tor't-    i-'urty  .''  rc-tij    <ve   *  .ve 

.  uo.-o.ded   xr.  i  .kin  •  j  rcrenoe   i'elt  .  .    U  . 

./*.    h.vt   li^c    v  r^    cxaeilcnt  pree^  reports    ir.ie   wouk,    BO  I 
fo-.l  much  eaooun^od  about   thtxt  .      i   .0   hope  you    .-/ill   let   UB  know 
uuout    the  work   in  Jcv-iaa*      *e   huve   reoeived  n«     reports    for  the 
Suffr^gi.  t   Tor   -   fort-:i;ht   ^t    loatt. 


:i\i;inp  that    you    ^re  not   too   worn  oat  by  loir,    canp-ign,   whaoh, 
u30or.  i^f   to   the   pre.-j  clippings   I   have    been  roujin?    from  I.'evica, 
seome    to    be   »:oi.n»  wonderfully  in  your  state    it   loMtst,    I  am 

very  eincerely  yours, 


Union. 

AP/G. 


-I  is  for  reference 

rfi-."oirce  In  full  or  in 

v  »    ;••,  c1    Mi  rr'tjnp,  froa 


-Ufornia. 
.,20 
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MUS     DUNALD  R.    HOOKKR.   Md. 


September  19,   1916, 


.Lear  Cr^aiiirer: 

I  v.ant  to  suggest  that  in  your  press  work 
ard  speeches  you  mahe  it  very  clear  that  v;e  are  asking 
the  v.cmcn  voters  to  vote  against  Mr*  ..Til^on  and  the 
Cent tergal  rra  Congressional  candidates  of  the  Democrat 
ic  Party.   I  find  ir.  looking  through  out  press  clippings 
that  they  frequently  state  that  we  are  holding  meetings 
er"«  trying  to  arouse  interest  in  the  lational  Suffrage 
Arcenajront ,  but  that  nothing  whatever  is  tialA  about  vot 
ing  against  President  Wilson  and  th«  Democratic  national 


I  think  we  can  not  be  too  explicit  in  telling 
the  people  just  what  v/e  are  asking  them  to  do  at  elec 
tion  tire,  tfe  ..'ill,  of  course,  arouse  more  antagonism 
by  this  course  thcii  v.s  TJOU!Q  by  arague  generalizations, 
and  the  result  tnaou.btouly  will  be  that  people  V7ill  re 
sign.   Lo\/ever,  a  direct  end  vigorous  attack  v;lll  achieve 
much  greater  results  in  the  election  than  will  a  more 
conollifetory  policy.  If  %e  are  consistently  aggressive 
ir.  our  attack  it  .ill  probably  result  in  the  Democratic 
papers  "beginning  to  criticize  and  attack  us,  in  return,  . 
on  the  niiffrage  inane.   If  we  can  only  get  the  matter 
taker,  irp  by  the  Democratic  arid  Republican  papers  as  one 
of  the  burning  issues  of  the  campaign  in  the  suffrage 
states,  we  will  have  achieved  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
our  ctiirpaign.  What  -.e  went  to  do.  of  course,  above  all 
other  things  is  TO  .-..eke  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment 
one  of  the  election  issues.  Vfe  can  help  attain  this,  I 
thir,j£,  only  by  a  positive  t  nd  aggressive  stand  in  our 
spe&Mr.g  end  ii  our  prese  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours 


Chairman. 
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bai^ring          wo  -  man 


a   -   T*r     fron    the 


Standing    togath  -  er, 


Horizons  wider,  wider,  ending  never, 
Horizons  beckoning,  whither  and 
Horizons  call,  enter  and  conquer 
The  wider  world,  ever  and  forerer. 


L0>ti±t«w, 


old 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WOMEN. 


*wM«IUIIMr«lt  . 


mr  tea  .  Mr.  •*         tor*     b      «•  .  ktaf  taut     >»«>••      ryi 


Long,  long — we  in  the  past 

Cowered  in  dread  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
Strong,  strong— stand  we  at  last, 

Fearless  in  faith  and  sight  new-given. 
Strength  with  its  beauty,  Life  with  its  duty, 

(Hear  the  voice,  oh  hear  and  obey!) 
These,  these — beckon  us  on  I 
Open  your  eyes  to  the  blaze  of  day. 


Comrades — ye  who  have  dared 

First  in  the  battle  to  strive  and  sorrow  t 
Scorned,  spurned — nought  have  ye  cared, 

Rising  your  eyes  to  a  wider  morrow. 
Ways  that  are  weary,  days  that  are  dreary, 

Toil  and  pain  by  faith  ye  have  borne ; 
Hail,  hail— victors  ye  stand, 

Wearing  the  wreath  that  the  brave  have  worn 


Life,  strife — these  two  are  one, 

Naught  can  ye  win  but  by  faith  and  daring. 
On,  on — that  ye  have  done 

But  for  the  work  of  to-day  preparing. 
Firm  in  reliance,  laugh  a  defiance, 

(Laugh  in  hope,  for  sure  is  the  end)  , 
March,  march — many  as  one, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  friend  to  friend. 
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Congratulations 

Blackistone, 


I'onng  w'onun  .ind  men  of  all  the  world 
<tay  ic.ilijc  that  life,  character,  honor, 
ve.  siitne,  sacrifice,  and  MI  vice  must 
:  seasoned  with  "Bq*tlity"  before  a  unity 
iiiuK-i  si.ui'ling  can  be  reached  Uiru-OWt 
e  world." 

CA1HEK1NE   R.    DOBBS.    Chr. 
Natiiui.il  Woman's  Paity 
Young   Adults  Committee 

'ANTED:  One  reasonable  argument 
from  ihe  .ijiponcnts  of  the  K<inal  Rights 
Amendment  why  they  cwse  Equality 
Before  the  Law  for  nun  and  women 
alike. 

KM  MA  GUFFEY    MILLER 
rolf  Cieek   F.um          Slij.ptry  Rock.   Fa. 


OR  SALE: 

IOXWOOD  HEDGE.  CENTURY  OLD 

0    feet   long.    Can   be    removed   this    Fal; 

purchaser.  Reasonably  Priced. 

MRS.     ROBERT     H.     WALKER 

Yoik   Road  &   Walker   Ave. 

BALTIMORE  12.  MD. 


THE  ISLAND  PRESS 

0  West  2llh  Street.  New  York  11.  N.  Y 

Coofertttift   Publishing  llvutt  ftinndet 

by  Wvnu-n  ii  the  place  to  buy  unusual 

books  and  to  offer  tuuuuiil  Drifts. 


lexandna   0078  Temple    -M4 

I.    H.    BARRY  ORGANIZATIOrv 

Kfally    Administrators    since    1912 

2Mb   Ml.    Vernon    Ave..    N.W. 

Alexandria,    Va. 
Kepn-v  nted   by  Joanna   M.    Baii\ 

or   efficient   and  economical   potato   plani 
ng   use  Ha\den's   I  m  ferial  }'ulnto  Sfls. 

IMPERIAL  SEED  CO. 

CLEAR  LAKE.  IOWA 

Write  for  information 


Cordial    H'el:ome    Grafts    /III    .Viii 
of  the  \<:tunial  H'omaii's  1'aily 

HOTEL    HAMILTON 

14th  &   K.   Streets.   N.W. 
Washington,   D.    C. 


Ii     •    JO   I    1- 


E    OF    THE 
COUNTRY  S 
GREAT    APPAREL 

STORES- 


LEADERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  PARTY 

I. ike  the  first  pioneers  in  the  emancipa 
tion  of  women,  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  face,  and  must  ever  face, 
in  certain  quarters,  ridicule,  vitriolic  op|X>- 
sition,  misrepresentation  and  worst  of  all, 
misunderstanding  from  the  very  misguided 
women  who  would  benefit  most  from  equal 
ity  before  the  law.  They  with  their  many 
helpers  face  great  appreciation  also. 

The  gallant  ;md  dauntless  leaders,  who 
have  kept  flying  the  banner  of  equality  be 
fore  the  law  for  men  and  wumen,  are  here 
with  presented  as  historical  figures  in  an 
unselfish  quest  for  justice  and  the  advance 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  > 

NATIONAL  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S    PARTY 

Alice  Paul,  N.  J. 

Alva   E.   Helmont,  N.   Y.   (A'u/i..iin/ 
President ) 
Elsie    Hill.    Conn. 
Eibth  Honghton   Hooker,   Md. 
Jane  Norman  Smilh,  N.  Y. 
Anna   Kelton  Wiley.   D.  C. 
Nov)   Fh.icnce  Bayaid  Hilles.  Del. 
Sarah   T.   dlvin,    Minn. 
Flounce   Hayard   Hillrs,    Del. 
Sarah  Thompson  Pell,  N.  Y. 
Anna  Ki-lton  Wiley,  D.  C. 
Alice   Paul,   N.  J. 


1913- 
1021- 

IV.'  I- 
1''.>l- 
l'L'7 


1921 
1M3 

1925 


-19.10 


1933 
1933- 
1934- 
1  "36- 
1939- 
1  "42- 


(J.m 
1934 
l'.).V) 
1939 
1942 
194.=. 


" 


KIRBY    LITHOGRAPHIC    CO. 
INC. 

13JO   K.   STKht-T.   NORTHWEST 

WASHINf.TON    4,   D.  C. 
Fiv»  Ottsti  PKI;-  i  :NC.  *MI  Pi  ANor.RAi'iii.sc 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION  .  .  . 


''ins  i'-  ,i  stuM-  \\licre  pU-.i~.uit  surround 
ings  ;ii,(]  o"iiite<>u-  -crvice  are  fitting  liack- 
^ri.nn.ls  I'm  fmt  mcrclundise.  \\'licn  ymi 
are  in  Washington  we  hope  that  )ou  will 
visit  us  often  to  choose  from  our  exclu 
sive  fa-hic'iis,  aci  cssorics,  and  iH.-uinfnl 
gifts,  and  enjoy  a  restful  interlude  in  our 
Grctnbrier  flarden  Room. 

JL'l.lfS  <;\RKI\(  "KEL  &  CO. 
F  Street  at  Fomtt-i-nth 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 
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HAY-ADAMS     HOUSE 

\V  i  Million,  D.  C 


WOMEN    OF   AMERICA 

Be  enlightened  :is  to  the  la\\s  under  which 

>ou   live— Suliscrilic  to: — 

EO.UAL   RIGHTS 

the  only  maga/inc  in  the  world  devoted  to 
raising  the  stains  of  women-  $1.50  per  year. 

Dora  G.  Ogle,  But.  Mar. 
144  B  St..  N.E.  Washington,  D.  C 


PRINCE  HOTEL 

Bi^naick,  N.  I),  on  Federal  Highway  #  10 
RATES  $1.50  and  up  FIREPROOF 

A.  J.   Briclbach,   O;<.-ner 
Edna    M.   Wiley,  Manager 


/•'I.OH'KRS   FOR    EVERY    OCCASION 
Ci'ttiiin  to  Pleott 

GEO.   C.    SHAFFER.    INC. 

florist 

00  14ih  St..   N.W.        Washington.  D.  C. 
NA.  0106 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 
R.   HARRIS  tV  COMPANY 

I)  Will  us    AND    SlI.VmSMITHS 

'•* 

F  Si  net    .11    Ekxiinh     Wa-hington.   I).  C. 


ALLIES  INN 

tff.uouES  you 

when    v-n    ri.inr    to    \\'a«.lun>;l'>n 
1703    NLW    'iORK    AXENIK,    N.W. 


THOMPSON'S   DAIRY 

t  .-I///)    /»^/A')'  rkoui'n  is 

\Va--hiiiyton,  D.  C. 
.1)12  11  th  St.  N.W. 
T.Mione.  DE  1400 


F.\Krt   Filling  Made   to   Measure 

EDITH  C.    ECKERT 


P.irk.   Md. 
Sluj-herd 


7«(7   T:.k..na   Ave. 
By  A|i|io-niiiH-nt 


BUSINESS      TRAINING 

-.,.1  KNIPLOVMINT  SER\  ICE 

J^    K<  .'rr-'.«-r  <••  ur«-ei   in  Shor:- 
hai.d.    !:•  T  i  inc.    Cnil   Si-rvici 

Siil-j'il*    '-'>«     I"!      -•       et.«i!>ne 
BOYO    SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE 

EsiaUislied  28  ytart.  NA.  2J40 

1333   F   St..  N.W.       Washington  4.   D.  C 


CONGRATULATIONS 


RAJLKM   i  I  I     IK    > 


f KB  WABHINOTON  DAILY  H«W«.  MONDAY  JANT7ARY  M.  IWt  ' 
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Just  to  Keep  the  Meeorcl  Straight 

"CX)R  those  who  can't  quite  remember  which  is      B-st  ne,  where  they  met  to  scout  all  tin's  talk 

J»       *,-V»;/>U      %M     f^itt     \IatiA«al     W^Atfion'a     Po^fv      tlita  ohntif    a    ^\A/P  tit*f\r\\rar\¥ irtn"    «f   *VtA   H/f a irf1/\ »•/&••   Ion* 


x  which  in  the  National  Women's  Party,  this 
contingent  is  best  described  as  the  "ins."  They're 
shown  in  session  at  the  Alva  Be!<nont  House,  144 


about  a  NWP  "convention"  at  the  Mayflower  last 
week  which  elected  its  own  officers.  The  May- 
flower  branch  branded  those  in  office  now  as 


Th«  National  Council,  National  Woman's  Party,  Meeting  January  9.  10,  11,  12,  If 47  at  National  Headquartori  to  Dliciiu  the 

Emergency    Confronting    the   Organiration. 

I*ft  to  Eight.  Front  Row:  Mil.  Arthur  C.  Holdcn,  New  Tork  City;  Miss  K&btl  E.  Criiwold,  Wisconsin  State  Chairman  uid  Scc-re'.uy  o:  National 
Council;  Mlu  Alice  Paul,  put  National  Chilrman  uid  founder  of  National  Woman' I  Party;  Mrs.  Marl*  Moore  Forre.-t,  O.  C.,  3rd  Vlre- 
Cbalrmu;  Mrs.  Emm*  Oufley  Miller,  Pa.,  CoAgressioual  Chairman;  Miss  AniU  Pollltzcr,  3.  0.,  National  Chairman;  Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 
Ohio.  1st  Vlo-Chalrman;  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wllllauu,  Con  j ,  2nd  Vlce-Chalnnaii;  Miss  Gladys  Houston  Gretner,  Md.,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Lucia  Hauna 
Ifadley,  led. 

Standliwj:  Mlsi  Florence  E.  Kenntrd,  Md.,  Assistant  to  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Theodore  Forbes,  Md.;  Mri.  Mary  E.  Owens,  Noith  TVikoU  State  Chair- 
aa:i;  Mrs.  Men  Grace  Keeblor,  Alabama  State  CUiUii-an;  Urn.  Helen  V.iudorburg,  Iowa  State  Chairman;  Mil.  Cecil  Norton  Eroy,  Va., 
PoUUul  Chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Murray,  N.  Y.,  Cbalrinau,  Industrial  Council. 

Present  at  the  meeting  but  not  In  photograph:  Miss  Mary  O.  Kennedy,  Indiana  St»te  Chairman;  Dr.  Alma  Jane  Speer,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Or  i.  o  Cook 
Kur»,  N.  Y.,  Organization  Chairman;  Mr».  B«tty  Cr:.«  Swing,  Coun..  Northesst  Regional  Chairman. 


These  are  samples  of  presr  notices  which  carried  the  judge's  decision 
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EVENING  STAR,Waahlr 

IATU«OAY,    NOVJMIM    11.    l»47. 


BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  I 
Sunday,  Nov.  2J.  1»I7-| 


Mrs.    Whitefiurst 


Miss  Poliilzer  Faction ,       Hands"  Of  Women's  Cotmctf  i 
ifclcd  Leg;!  CKicsrs 


Of  Women's  Parry 

A  list  of  officers,  headed  by  Mist 
Anita  Pol'.ttzer  of  New  York,  was 
recognized  as  the  legal  slat*  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party  by 
Justice  James  M.  Proctor  of  District 
Court  yesterday. 

Justice  Proctor  yesterday  ruled 
against  the  plaintiffs  who  had 
sought  to  establish  the  legality  of 
the  slate  elected  last  January  In 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  headed  by, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Whitehurst  of  Balti 
more. 

|  Justice  Proctor  had  taken  the] 
:case  tinder  advisement  on  Novem-1 
ber  13  after  a  lengthy  hearing. 

The  jurist  ruled  the  Mayf.ower 
Hotel  convention  was  called  illegally. 
At  the  tame  time,  he  held  that  a 
convention  slated  by  the  Pollitzer 
group  for  the  Mayflower  later  the 
same  month  was  properly  called. 
This  convention  was  postponed  to 
April,  however. 

The  April  convention  also  was 
canceled  because  of  the  controversy 
within  the  party. 

Besides  Miss  Pollitzer.  the  others 
declared  lepal  officers  d(  the  party 
inclucie  Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe.  Co 
lumbus.  Ohio,  flrst  vie*  chairman- 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Wiiliams,  Kent. 
Conn,  i-ccond  vice  chairman;  Mrs. 
Randolph  Keith  Forrest,  Washing 
ton,  third  vice  chairman;  Miss  Ma 
bel  E.  Griiwold.  Madison.  \\it..  sec- 
retarv.  and  Mi^s  oiadi.s  Creiner. 
Baltimore.  iieaMirci.  , 

Miss  Olive  Lacey  was  chu-f  COUM-| 
.sel  for  the  PoihUer  xruup. 
i    Ju>titr  Proctors  decision  slves  the' 
•  PoUitzer  sroup  auitioii'y  to  remain i 
•:n  runtrni  o(  the  parly's  liraiiqu»r- . 

-    ir.  the  100  block  of  B  street  NJ!.| 


Mrs.  John  L.  Whitehurst.  whose 
election  as  chairman  of  the  Na 
tional  Woman's  Party  was  de 
clared  invalid  by  a  Federal  judge 
in  Washington  yesterday,  declared 
last  night  she  had  "washed  her 
hands"  of  that  organization 
'  months  ago. 

The   Baltimore   woman,    uresi- 
dent  of   the   Maryland   Women's  j 
'•Council  and  past  president  of  the  • 
.'General   Federal  ion   of   Women's' 
j Clubs,  explained: 

"I   never  attended  a  meeting 
:   of   the    organization    and    have    ' 
I   not  been  connected  with  it  for 
month*  in  any  way  at  all." 

COURT  RULING. 

Her  explanation  followed  action 
of  Federal  Judne  James  M.  Proc- 1 
tor,   who   ruled    that    a    national . 
council  meeting  of  the  National! 


Woman's  Party,  called  last  Janu-  I 
ary.  was  Illegal. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that1  • 
convention  at  which  Mrs.  White- 
;iur.-,t  was  elected  was  culled. 

Judge  Proctor  ruled  that  the 
convention  and  the  election  also 
were  illegal. 

N.  Y.  WOMAN  CHAIRMAN. 

The  decision  left  Miss  Anita 
Pollitzer  of  Ne-.v  York  City,  the 
1.  Kal  i.iii.»ii.ii  chamnan  01  tne 
\Vun. .i;i's  i  iiuy. 

Mrs.    \\  trie-burst   said   Rlic  did 
not  a'tc-nd  the  convention  wliicli 
elected  hi-r. 
She  said: 

"At  the  time  I  was  approach 
ed  to  become  chairman  tin  re 
were  two  conflicting  groups 
within  the  organization. 

-When  I  found  the  groups 
were  irreconcilable,  I  dropped 
out." 


The  Baltimore  News-Tort 
l        Saturday.  .Nov.  22.  1947- 


Unit 


Election  Held 
Invalid 


Miss  Anita  PolliUer  of  New 
,  York  city  is  the  legal  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Wom 
an'*  Party,  and  the  convention 
which  elected  Mrs.  John  L.  White 
hurst  of  Baltimore  to  that  office 
was  illegal,  according  to  a  d/ci- 
sion  by  Judge  James  M.  Proctor, 
U.  S.  District  Court,  Washing 
ton.  D.  C. 

The  decision  stated  further  that, 
a  national  council  meeting  called . 
liast  January  was  illegal.  It  wasi 
Tat  this  meeting  that  a  convention 
.whs  called,  and  Mrs.  Whitehurst 
;  subsequently   was   elected   chair-  ' 
'  man.  According  to  Judge  Proctor 
the  convention  and  the  elections 
that  were  held  are  not  valid. 


The  group,  headed  by  Mrs. , 
Whitehurst.  was  represented  by : 
Dean  Acheson.  former  Under  Sec- 1 

j  relary  of  State.  The  case  has  been  '• 

in  court  for  the  past  five  weeks.1 

Maryland  members  cf  the  Na-' 

!  tional  Council  declared  to  be  the 

'  legal  council,  are  Mrs.  Amelia 
Hiiv.es  Walker.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Forbes.  Mrs.  Florence  Laynor . 

\  Wheat  ley,    Mr«.    Virginia    Starr : 
l,  Mr*.  Alrcf  Mm":  Kavr-  _ 

lauoijiian.    AiifS    Gladys    Houston- 
.  Gremer  and  Miss  Florence  Eliza- 

:  beah  Kennard. 

Approximately  350  Maryland 
wom»n  are  members  of  the  -Na 
tional  Woman's  Party,  which 
number*  7,000  memcbrs  through 
out  the  United  States. 
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Equal  Rights 
'Rebels'  Ask 
Equal  Right* 

By  a  Staf  Corrtsjioitient  o/ 
lite  Oi'tttian  Science  Monitor 

Washington 

The  National  Woman's  Party, 
long-time  champion  of  equal 
rights  for  women,  is  having  a 
little  problem  of  equal  rights 
among  women. 

An  insurgent  group  has  broken 

off  from  the  organization  and  is 

!  attempting  to  wrest  the  control 

'  of  the  Party,  its  headquarters,  and' 

its   funds    from    the  present   in-j 

i     «.,  i 

j     ids  reoel  group  even  went  scj 

.far  recently  as  lc  s'.age  a.\  inva-| 
'sion  by  force  into  the  Party  hend- 
riuarters.  the  Alva  Etflmont  House 
on  Capitol  Hill  from  which  they 
were  persuaded  to  withdraw  only  | 
after  arnval  of  the  police. 

Mrs.  Belmont.  wealthy  patron 
of  .the  Party,  who  bequeathed  to 
it  her  home,  also  left  it  ample 
funds  for  operation. 

'Rebels'  Seek  Control 

Control  of  these  were   sought  i 
by  the  dissidents.  The  bank.  how. 
ever,  scenting  trouble  within  the 
ranks,  checked  authorized  signa 
tures  and  refused  to  honor  the  j 
claim  of  the  new  applicants. 

All    this    came    about    as    the  , 

Party   councils   met   in    national ! 

,  session    at    the    Belmont    House  |: 

[last  week,  while   the   insurgents  • 

I  flounced  off  to  a  meeUn^  of  their  : 

own  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  I 

elected   new   Party   officers.   The  :., 

incumbents  deny  the  "legality"  of  I; 

these  elections. 

The  split  has  developed  over 
interpretation  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  Party. 

The  insurgents  claim  that  the 

;  Party's  only   legitimate   function 

j  is   the   promotion   of   the   Equal 

Rights  Amendment,  and   that   it 

has  no  authority  to  dabble  in  the 

international  held 

Opposite  Viewpoint 

The  incumbents,  hearted  by  the  ] 
Parry's  National  Chairman.  Miss,1! 
;  Anita       Pollitzer.       ar.d       Parly  J 
i,:  founder.  Miss  Alice    Paul.,   lake  : 
V  the  broader  view  thai  wlv.'.e  the  j 
j   Party's  nuin  concern  is  passage  J 
j '  of  the  amendment,   its  interests 
'  appropriately     include     mtcrna- 
!   tion.il  ar-pects  of  equal  rights  for 
•    women,  as  well. 


THE    WASHINGTON    POST 

Saturday,  Novtmbtr  2*.  1947 


Miss  Pollitzcr  Ruled  Leader 
Of  National  Woman's  Party 

Miss    Anita    Pollitzer.    nationalland  in  the  nature   of   a    "rump" 
chairman  of  the  National  Woman's!  parliament. 
Party  and  other  present   incum-l     The    decision    m^nnt    that    th« 


bents  are  the  legal  officers  of  the 
?arty,  Associate  Justice  James  M. 
Proctor  ruled  in  District  Court  yes 
terday. 
The  ruling  climaxed  a  lengthy 


group  of  officers  headed  by  Miss 
Pollitzer  remains  in  control  of  the 
parly  headquarters  at  the  Alva 
Belmont  Mansion,  14-1  E  St.,  ne. 
Besides  Miss  Pollil/.er,  other  of- 


legal  battle  between  the  incum-  fleers  are:  Clara  S.  Wolfe,  Colura 
bents  and  an  insurgent,  group, bus,  Ohio,  1st  vice-president;  Mar- 
known  as  the  "Mayflower"  faction '  garet  C.  Williams,  Kent  Conn.,  2d 
over  elective  offices.  jvice  president;  Mrs.  Kandolph 

The  "Mayflower"  group  had  •  Keith  Forrest,  1319  34th  st.  nw., 
'elected  Mrs.  John  L.  Whitehurst  of  [3d  vice  president;  Mabel  E.  G?ls- 
Baltiraore  as  the  chairman  at  a' wold,  Madison,  Who.,  secretary;1 
(convention  of  the  group  held  last  and  Gladys  Houston  Greiner  of 
January. 


PYoctor  ruled  that  the 'meeting 
which  resulted  in  the  selection  of 


Baltimore,  treasurer. 

Miss  Olive  Lacey  was  chief  coun 
sel  for  the  Pollitzer  slate.  Spencer 


the  Whitehurst  slate  was  Illegal  Gordon  represented  the  insurgents. :; 


December  2,  1947 
THE    CAPITAL   TIMES       WISCONSIN 


yj      |  «,.,  ,    I  Miss    Pollitzer    and  -  the    present 

i\1Jlf>Q     \\  (\ Yn  />M    «  officers  were  elect"'  in  1945.  Miss 
Ultima  UnH.fl  &  GrUwoW  was  nwm>l|  secretary  last 

June  to  replace  tin  former  sccre-j 
tary  who  went  over  to  the  In 
surgent  group. 

The  "Mayflower"  croup  elected' 
Mrs.  John  L.  Wl  itchurst.  Balti 
more,  Mi!.,  as  cliairman  at  a  (.on-: 


Group  Officers 
Legally  Named 


ibtc    of    officers,    including 
Mabel  E.  Griswold,  Madison,  sec 
retary,  was  held  to  be  the  legal 
r.Iicials  of  the  National  Woman's 
rirty  by  Associate  Justice  James 
Proctor  in  a  decision  In   dis 
trict  court  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
.Nov.  21. 

The  group  of  officers  held  legal 
.by  the  court  Is   headed  by   Miss 
Anita  Pollitzer,  party  chairman. 


vciitioii  of 


t,iu,,, 


Justice    Proctor  r.iled  that  the, 
meeting  which  rciu!r.cd  in  the  sc- 
l.cHon  of  the  Whitol  urst  slate  was 
illegal  Ir  the  na'urt  of  a  "rump"  ( 
parliament. 

The  National  Woman's  party,) 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,) 
D.  C.i  was  organi/etl  hy  Miss  Alice  i 
Paul  in  1913  to  work  for  women's  | 
suffrage.  Miss  Paul.  is  now  presi- 

' 


__________       _  _____________    .  . 

The  ruling  climaxed  a  lengthy  dent  of  the  World  Woman's  club. 
legal  battle  between  the  In-  The  organization  !•«  now  working 
cumbents  and  an  insurgent  group,  for  complete  lcg.«l  equality  for 
known  as  the  "Mayflower"  faction.!  women. 
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-  -r  Anne:  V"  •-    rr  tr-.vj, 

For  the  flrat   tine  In  the  history  of  t*,o  >r,.'P  a  l«n;e   ,-roup  of  officers 
fe\t   th'V  would   h».v<»  to  nvnil  themselves  of  the  -xLUln^  constitutional 
r.tfchlnery  of  the  pe.  -ty  4o  call  a  Condi  r.eetlnK  to  right   lonfi-stnnJ 
•  rM.;s.   Ifou  will    hive      reoelv^i  the  fyr.al   call.  Cr  n  you  not    v-cv-ihine 
a   vljlt     ottst  »-ith  attendance  at  the  October  27th  r.<.rt!ng?  Vuny  foel 
your  prestige,    coolness,    se.n««»  of  fair  dealing,   rmiotcv.   33  from  the 
jM.-ene  vhire  cllqu»3   luva  boon  pemitte«l  to  flourish,   will  r.nke  your 
i..r»-s(t>ce  a  strong  ^H  toward  Dotting  Ju'-lica  and   vupol'itton  of  the  c 


Briefly   thia    Is  the  situation  and  ray  jv>rt   In  It.    1   '.us  mln)ln<?  vy 
business  whun  a  ft-w  nontha  B^O,   1   bagan   to  grt   one  SOy  «fto.r  Mn-)tvrr 
from  unhappy  officers.  TTould  I,  a  life  u«nber,   a   long-time  "loyalist", 
not  Il8t*n  to  their  griefs  end  help?  Hcluctantly,    stop  by   st.p.i    ^':s 
.'.rr^fa   In  end    hoard  their  stories.  What   cnna  across  ray  desk  alr>uld 
pause  even  to  illsa  Paul,    oa  conecloualy  striving  for   1:  f.ort«U*y  os 
one  did! 

Little  in     the  situation  would  be  new  to  you.  At   the  bnae     lie  Mlns  Paul's 
hibits  of  governing  with  which  you  nre     familiar.   Those   habits   lev*  becona 
more  pronounced  with  tha  years;    her     deceits  leas  gu*r'l«<1.  There   is  thia 
difference:   Whereas  heretofore,  Miss  Foul  was  able  to  kill   off  r.^ny  good 
feninlsts,   one  ty  one,    thia  time  It   isn't  so  easy.    Instead  of  departing 
oce  by  one  from  the  scene  to  nurse  their  wounds,    the  dissidents  are  acting 
totetn-ir  and  n.-?&n  tocleeu  things  up  if  they   can.  They  want   to  :--eve  tha 
pt»  rty  from  ruin  with   tha   consequent  lo.'sa   to  the  whole   ftminl-Jt  ir-ovH^i.-nt. 
v.ias  Paul   h^s  lost  fl/  the  slle£lanc«     to  and   corflde.nce   in   her  of   ."-ich 
devoted  v.o:.ien  ee  Urs.  V,ll«*y,  Laura  -errien,  Al^e  Lutz,   Nora  .'mmey,   who 
with  tha  Congressional   CbMraan,   Finance  Chaln^nn   ead   miiny  State 
vot-^d   against   her  wishes,   violently  spoken   by  her,   at    tha  Tept.  Council 
meeting.    '• 


Ltst  year's  election  -by-mall  in  lieu  of  a  convention,    servui   to 
solidified  the  disaffection  for  one  reason  and  another.   Anita   la  Merely 
the  unfortunate  puppet-;  Uisa  Paul,    toe  target.   Action  took  tha  form  of 
asking  the  Council  to  approve  a  request,    Initiated   by  tha  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  last  June,    that  a  national   convention  be  called   in  VieshJntfton 
this  year.  Thawa    has  been  no  convention  since  1942.  Tha  Council  approved 
H^  convention-  compromised  on  next  Jan   -  over  the  bitter  opposition  of 
Mi  as  Paul  and   after,    according  to  ell   reports,    she   had    Insulted  tha 
proponents  of  a  con  vention^  heaped  abuse  on  then,    shouted,  "Who  are  these 
people?".  ..They  don*t  da  any  work".  .."I   have  to  raise  all  the  r.oney"... 
etc  etc.  Finally  when  sha  nove4  to  taMa  a  notion,    proposing  to  set  up  a 
cttee  there  aid  then  to  organize  tha  details  of  tha   convention,   and   her 
motion  waa  lost,    she   ordered   her  reafant  of  forces   to  walk-  out,    "   to 
prevent  a  quorum"  and    broke  up  the  meeting!  Tha  insulted  and   abused 
women  are  not  disposed  to  take  this     lying  down. 
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Tb#  Oct.  meeting  will   endeavor  to  get   fair  cttees-  not   stacked  onea-  for 
the  convention.  All  State  Chair  »en  at  the  meeting  with  the  exception  of 
Ohio  end  Conn,   plus  written  approvals  fron  some  of  the  Western  ones, 
were  pro-convention,   'i'he  bulk  of  the  party  membership  and   the  majority 
In   the  meeting  should   have  prevailed.  We  believe   it  will  next  meeting. 

•^ 

Don't  you  feel  moved   to  give  a  hand  to  those,  who  seek  to  recover  the 

rights  they  once  voted  away  to  one  who  has   cruelly  abused  their  tolerance? 

If  these  women  can't  make  good  a  fight   for  theirxrlghts  within  the  organization 

which  they  have  all   labored  to  build  and  which  belongs  to  all  members,    no} 

to  one,    bow  in  the  world   cnn  they  ever  hope     to  persuade  the  community 

they  are  fit   to  fight   for  the  rights  of  all  women?  A  few  months  a*o  some 

wanted  to  bolt  and    start  a  schism.   1   advised  against    it   for  ?  reasons:    1. 
Unrtia  Authors  are  rare  find  I   don't   see  one  among  us  at  our  ape.    2.  The  NWP 
no  matter  how     bettered  by  iflsa  Paul  and  despite  its  meager  pains,    is   still 
the  spearhead  of   the   conscious,   organized   feminist   move.nent   in  this   country. 
It   can  b«  revived  more  easily  and    fruitfully,   I    beletve,    than  a  "   third 
party"   can  be  brought  to  life. 

• 

*tat  do  you  say?  My  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  high  hopes  of  seeing  you 
soon  ngain  In  our  midst-  say  October  27th. 


This  material  is  for  i-oferencs  only} 
Ferr.ir::: ion  to  reproduce  in  full  or  in 
p-,rt  wist  ts  obtained  i.i  *vlU:,j;  from 
«.lu  Director,  The  B.-M.  joft  Library, 
University  of  Califo.  ii'i.i,  Berkaloy, 
C  lifornia  S4720 
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By  Lynne  Cheney 


How  Alice  Paul  became  the  most 
militant  feminist  of  them  all 


She  marched  through  a  gauntlet  of  derision 
and  helped  win  the  vote  for  women. 
Now  she  still  fights  on  for  equal  rights 


Mabel  Vcrnon  was  there,  lecturing  the  younger  women 
who  gathered  around  her,  using  the  same  rhetorical 
techniques  to  educate  them  that  she  once  used  on  anti- 
suffrage  crowds.  Hazel  Hunkins  Hallinan  was  there, 
looking  remarkably  young  at  82.  Yes,  she  confessed,  she 
had  once  scaled  the  White  House  fence  and  set  protest 
fires  among  President  Wilson's  trees. 

A  tea  in  Washington,  D.C.,  had  brought  the  onetime 
suffragists  together,  a  late  afternoon  tea  at  the  Alva 
Belmont  House,  the  historic  headquarters  of  the  Na 
tional  Woman's  Party.  Feminists  of  all  ages  and  per 
suasions  crowded  into  the  headquarters,  which,  with 
its  antiques  and  statues  and  paintings,  is  a  kind  of 
shrine  to  the  first  stages  of  the  women's  movement. 

One  feminist,  perhaps  the  Woman's  Party's  most  im 
portant  member,  was  absent.  Alice  Paul,  the  most 
militant  of  the  suffragists,  the  woman  who  more  than 
anyone  created  and  shaped  the  Woman's  Party,  had 
told  me  earlier  that  she  wouldn't  be  coming. 

Appearing  at  tea  parties  has  never  really  been  Alice 
Paul's  style.  For  the  more  than  60  years  that  she  has 
been  in  the  women's  movement,  Miss  Paul  has  been 
organizing,  planning,  usually  moving  behind  the 
scenes,  leaving  the  limelight  and  frivolity  to  others. 
She  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  me  write  about  her. 
"Write  about  the  National  Woman's  Party,"  she  com 
manded  brusquely.  Only  after  1  expressed  interest  in 

Free-lancer  Lynne  Cheney  teaches  "  Women 

in  Literature"  at  George  Washington  University. 


working  for  ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
did  she  agree  to  talk  to  me  at  any  length.  "1  thought  it 
was  just  for  an  article."  she  said.  "If  you  can  help, 
maybe  we  can  make  some  sort  of  arrangement." 

Having  invested  her  lifetime  in  securing  equality 
for  women,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  1 9th  Amend 
ment  to  her  credit,  Alice  Paul  is  still  at  work  on  the 
proposed  27th — the  one  that  makes  discrimination 
based  on  sex  unconstitutional.  Approved  by  Congress, 
the  amendment  becomes  law  on  the  affirmative  de 
cision  of  three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures.  In  Sep 
tember,  Pennsylvania  became  the  21st  state  to  ratify. 

I  soon  found  that  the  "arrangement"  Miss  Paul 
mentioned  did  not  include  much  talk  about  the  past. 
She  would  rather  discuss  getting  the  equal  rights 
amendment  ratified  in  Wyoming  than  recall  the  suf 
frage  struggle.  And  conversations  with  Alice  Paul  go 
where  she  wants  them  to.  "Why  in  the  world  would 
anyone  want  to  know  about  that  in  1972?"  she  re 
sponded  to  one  historical  question.  And  to  another: 
"You  know  the  answer  to  that  as  well  as  I  do,  or  else 
you  haven't  read  any  of  the  books." 

At  87,  Alice  Paul  is  tiny  and  her  hair  has  turned 
gray,  but  she  is  not  a  sweet  little  gray-haired  lady.  And 
though  old  pictures  show  her  as  a  fragile,  delicately 
pretty  girl,  she  seldom  played  the  role.  Her  dictatorial 
ways  are  as  legendary  as  her  stubborn  persistence. 

Yet'  along  with  bruising  egos,  she  arouses  great  ad 
miration.  The  intensity  of  her  lifelong  dedication  to 
equal  rights  for  women  is  awe-inspiring.  One  woman 
who  knew  her  during  the  suffrage  campaign  believed 
that  Alice  Paul  had  made  a  vow  not  to  think  about 
anything  except  suffrage  until  the  federal  amendment 
had  been  achieved.  And  then,  after  almost  50  years 
more  of  fighting  for  an  equal  rights  amendment.  Miss 
Paul  told  me,  "I  never  wanted  to  do  anything  but 
this."  And  so,  if  Alice  Paul  is  "plain-spoken  to  the 


point  of  indent  ss,"  as  William  L.  O'Neill 
says  in  his  book.  Everyone  Was  Brave,  it's 
because  she  has  no  time  for  anything  un 
less  it  will  advance  the  cause  of  women's 
rights— and  that  includes  tact. 

Vet  Alice  Paul,  during  the  suffrage  cam 
paign,  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  draw 
people  to  her,  to  get  them  to  respond  the 
way  she  wanted.  In  January  1913,  the  28- 
year-old  Quaker-born  PhD  took  over 
chairmanship  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association's  Congres 
sional  Committee,  which  was  practically 
defunct.  NAWSA's  annual  budget  for 
Congressional  action  was  $10.  Within 
eight  years,  the  dark-haired,  blue-eyed 
woman  had  raised  $750,000  and  enrolled 
50,000  members  in  the  National  Woman's 
Party.  More  than  that,  national  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  the  woman's  suf 
frage  amendment,  which  had  been  lan 
guishing  in  Congress  since  1878.  Alice 
Paul  helped  convert  a  President,  a  Con 
gress  and  a  nation  into  supporting  that 
amendment. 

She  started  by  organizing  a  parade: 
floats  and  5,000  marching  women— the 
touch  of  pageantry  that  was  to  charac 
terize  events  that  Alice  Paul  put  together. 
Leading  the  parade  astride  a  white  horse 
was  beautiful  Inez  Milholland  in  white 
cossack  suit,  white  kid  boots  and  pale 
blue  cloak.  General  Rosalie  Jones 
marched  with  her  band  of  women  who 
had  walked  to  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
New  York.  The  parade  was  on  March  S, 
1913,  the  day  before  Wilson's  inaugura 
tion.  This  probably  explains  the  crowd 
of  half  a  million— and  their  rowdiness. 
One  drunk  came  close  to  being  run  over 


when  he  almost  fell  under  a  float.  Others 
tried  to  climb  aboard.  Crowds  surged 
into  the  streets,  breaking  the  restraining 
ropes.  The  police,  claimed  the  marchers, 
were  of  little  help.  A  Congressman's  wife 
reported  that  a  policeman  had  shouted  at 
her,  "If  my  wife  were  where  you  are  I'd 
break  her  head." 

No  woman  was  seriously  hurt,  but  they 
had  an  issue  nonetheless.  A  Senate  inves 
tigation  followed,  keeping  the  affair— and 
the  suffrage  amendment— alive  in  the 
public  mind  for  week*. 

For  the  next  few  years,  Alice  Paul  led 
her  forces  in  quieter  warfare.  Lobbyists 
sought  to  get  the  suffrage  amendment  out 
of  committees  and  onto  the  floor.  On  one 
Valentine's  Day,  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  were  favored  with  suf 
frage  valentines  (see  page  98). 

In  1914,  after  breaking  with  the  Na 
tional  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso 
ciation,  Miss  Paul's  group  organized  a 
campaign  against  Democrats  in  the  nine 
states  where  women  had  gained  the  vote 
through  state  action.  Alice  Paul  theorized 
that  the  party  in  power  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  federal  suf 
frage  amendment,  and  their  control  of 
the  Presidency  and  Congress  made  the 
Democrats  the  party  in  power.  Two  years 
later,  Alice  Paul  directed  the  party's  cam 
paign  against  Woodrow  Wilson. 

On  January  9,  1917,  he  received  300 
women  who  brought  him  resolutions 
commemorating  Inez  Milholland  Boisse- 
vain,  the  young  herald  of  the  1913  parade 
who  had  recently  died.  He  seemed  dis 
tinctly  cold  to  the  deputation.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  expected  it  to  turn  into  an- 


Clad  in  brown  and  carrying  pilgrim  staffs, 

suffragists  march  from  New  York  to  Washington  in  1913. 
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oihcr  lobbying  session,  or  he  may  havi 
been  piqued  that  the  spokeswoman  foi 
the  group  should  quote  Charles  Evani 
Hughes,  the  candidate  he  had  defeatec 
in  1916.  At  any  rate,  Alice  Paul  was  lefi 
with  the  impression  that  the  Presideni 
would  not  be  receiving  any  more  Worn 
an's  Party  deputations  for  suffrage.  "So,1 
she  says  today,  "we  decided  to  send  him 
a  perpetual  deputation."  The  next  day, 
January  10,  1917,  she  led  a  group  of  12 
women  to  the  White  House  with  bannen 
demanding  that  Wilson  back  suffrage. 

Like  the  March  1913  parade,  the 
picketing  had  an  air  of  pageantry  about 
it.  Day  after  day,  the  women  made  their 
ceremonial  march  to  the  White  House 
gates,  carrying  the  Woman's  Party's 
purple,  white  and  gold  colors  as  well  as 
the  lettered  banners  demanding  suffrage. 
"We  always  tried  to  make  our  lirles  as 
beautiful  as  we  could  and  our  banners 
were  really  beautiful,"  Alice  recalled. 

Standing  outside  the  White  House 
gates  in  winter  twilight,  the  women  were 
aware  of  the  picture  they  made— tricolor 
banners  contrasting  with  the  black  grill- 
work  of  the  fence  and  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees.  And  then  on  spring  mornings 
hyacinths,  azaleas  and  forsythia  on  the 
White  House  lawns  repeated  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  of  the  banners. 

But  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I  broke  up  these  patterns  and 
inspired  the  Woman's  Party  to  militancy. 
Picketers'  slogans  became  increasingly  j 
pointed,  increasingly  unpatriotic  to  some 
eyes.  When  a  Russian  delegation  visited 
the  White  House  on  June  20,  1917,  the 
pickets  carried  a  banner  declaring  in 
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part:  "we  rue  WOMEN  or  AMLKICA  TKIX 

YOU   THAT  AMERICA   U   MOT  A    DEMOCRACY. 
TH-CVnr   MILLION   WOMEN   AUK   DrNIID  1  "* 

«ICMT  TO  VOT*."  That  was  too  in«cl«  'or 
otic  man  in  the  gathering  oowd;  be  « 
the  banner  down.  Nex,  d.y  *"*'™™" 
an  ripped  a  banner  thai  read. 

HACV  illOUU)  »tCIN  AT  HOME." 

The  following  day.  police  began  ar- 
idling  picket*,  but  that,  of  course,  did 
not  dissuade  Alice  Paul  and  the  Woman't 
Party.  Before  the  suffrage  amendment 
passed,  there  were  some  500  arrest*  and 
168  women  served  prison  sentences, 
mostly  for  "obstructing  traffic." 

From  the  District  Jail  and  the  Oreo 
quaii  Workhouse,  the  women  reported 
food  lull  of  weevils  and  wot  ins.  cells  full 
of  rats  and  roaches.  They  were  put  to 
work  painting  latrines  and  sewing  with 
the  other  prisoners.  At  one  point,  a  group 
in  Occoquan  testified  that  prison  authori 
ties  physically  assaulted  them,  twisted 
their  arms,  dragged  and  threw  them 
around.  Prison  authorities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  workhouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  that  suffragists  attacked 
them,  falling  upon  the  acting  superin 
tendent,  matron  and  three  male  guards. 

Imprisoned  pickets  demanded  to  be 
treated  as  political  prisoners.  When  ig 
nored,  they  went  on  hunger  strikes.  It 
was  a  trick  Alice  Paul  had  learned  in 
England-along  with  one  of  the  conse 
quences  of  hunger  striking:  force  feeding 
(SMITHSONIAN.  July  1970).  "They  ran  a 
tube  through  the  nose  into  the  stomach," 
Ma/el  Hunkins  Hallinan  explains.  "And 
you  mustn't  think  of  the  nice  soft  rubber 


In  a  peaceful  mood,  militants  sent 
valentines  to  key  government  leaders. 


Alice  in  her  youth:  tiny,  fragile, 
pretty— and  tough  as  nails. 


tubing  they  have  today."  Rose  Winslow, 
in  jail  with  Alice  Paul,  smuggled  notes  to 
friends:  "The  same  doctor  feeds  us  both. 
.  .  .  Don't  let  them  tell  you  we  take  this 
well.  Miss  Paul  vomits  much.  I  do.  too 
.  .  .  ."  When  the  women  still  refused  to 
eat.  prison  authorities  moved  Alice  Paul 
to  a  psychopathic  ward. 

Ijte  in  November  1917,  however,  she 
and  the  other  pickets  were  released. 
Someone  had  apparently  realized  that 
making  martyrs  out  of  them  was  no  way 
to  quell  the  movement.  The  Woman's 
Party  was  already  sending  speakers,  es 
pecially  recently  jailed  women,  through 
out  the  i  oumry.  Early  in  December  1917, 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  to  honor  released 
pickets,  more  than  $86,000  was  raised. 

On  January  9,  1918.  Wood  row  Wilson 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  The  fact  that  his 
declaration  came  exactly  one  year  after 
the  Inez  Milholland  deputation  had  vis 
ited  him  suggested  that  militant  tactics 
had  worked.  So  the  party  turned  to  them 
again  to  prod  Wilson  toward  doing  more 
for  the  suffrage  amendment.  In  Septem 
ber,  they  ceremoniously  burned  the 
President's  words  in  Lafayette  Park. 
Many  suffragists,  roost  notably  Carrie 
Chapman  Call  and  her  National  Ameri 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  be 
lieved  that  suffrage  was  finally  achieved 
in  1920  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  Alice  Paul's  militant  strategy. 

Embarrassed    by   pickeu   and   hunger 
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strikes,  especially  with  the  country  at  war, 
Carrie  Cnti's  group  disavowed  militancy 
and  erected  a  two-block-long  billboard 
on  New  York  City's  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
dissociating  themselves  from  it.  While 
the  Woman's  Party  was  harassing  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Call's  organizaiion— with  quite  dif 
ferent  tactics— was  gently  persuading  him 
to  see  the  light.  Perhaps  the  two  groups, 
without  consciously  cooperating,  served 
to  convince  the  President.  Even  Mrs. 
Catt  couldn't  deny  that  Alice  Paul's  early 
tactics  brought  needed  attention  to  the 
federal  amendment.  It  had  not  even  been 
debated  in  Congress  for  26  years. 

In  Alice  Paul's  eyes,  suffrage  was  not 
the  whole  war.  There  were  other  battles 
to  be  fought.  "It  is  incredible  to  me  that 
any  woman  should  consider  the  fight  for 
full  equality  won,"  she  said  in  1920.  She 
and  her  party  began  in  1923  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  an  equal  rights  amend 
ment.  It  would  be  49  years  before  this 
would  get  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  during  that  time  Alice  Paul  earned 
three  law  degrees  besides  lobbying  to 
have  the  equal  rights  principle  recog 
nized  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  in 
cluded  in  the  United  Nations  preamble. 

'•'Equal  rights  has  been  a  harder  fight 
than  suffrage,"  she  now  admits.  "The 
difference  is  that  the  equal  rights  amend 
ment  would  take  something  away  from 
the  groups  that  opposed  us."  From  the 
time  it  was  first  proposed,  the  equal  rights 
amendment's  most  bitter  opponents  have 
been  groups  such  as  the  National  Con 
sumers  League  and  the  YWCA  that  have 
worked  to  achieve  legislation  protecting 
women  from  "hard"  labor  and  long  hours. 

"One  by  one  the  organizations  have 


come  over,"  Miss  Paul  notes.  Last  May 
the  League  of  Women  Voters— the  group 
founded  by  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  even  before 
suffrage  was  won— authorized  local  leagues 
to  work  for  equal  rights  ratification. 

But  it  has  been  a  long  struggle,  one  in 
which  the  old  dramatic  tactics  seem  to 
have  had  little  effect.  In  1939,  flares  were 
lighted  in  front  of  the  Alva  Belmont 
House  to  burn  until  the  amendment 
passed  Congress.  But  the  flames  died  out 
long  before  approval. 

A  new  movement,  women's  liberation, 
seems  to  have  done  for  equal  rights  what 
Miss  Paul's  group  did  for  suffrage.  "Well, 
I  don't  care  what  people  think,"  Alice 
Paul  said  when  I  pointed  this  out.  "They 
do  stand  for  many  things  we  don't  stand 
for,"  she  added,  mentioning  abortion 
and  the  desegregation  of  men's  clubs. 
"They  aren't  concentrated  on  a  single 
measure  like  we  are." 

The  Alva  Belmont  House,  where  Miss 
Paul  spends  much  of  her  time,  seems  to 
have  had  its  character  molded  by  her 
single-minded  intensity,  perhaps  fittingly, 
since  she  has  saved  the  house  from  gov 
ernment  plans  to  raze  it  for  a  parking  lot. 
Although  the  years  have  taken  their  toll 
on  the  house  (one  of  the  oldest  on  Capi 
tol  Hill),  there  is  a  grandeur  about  it  and 
its  handsome  antiques,  many  of  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  women's  move 
ment.  Here  stands  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
desk,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  chair. 
Paintings  and  busts  of  suffragists  line  a 
front  hall  lit  by  a  red-and-gold  Victorian 
fanlight.  At  the  far  end,  a  purple  and- 
gold  banner  demands  suffrage  for  the 
women  of  the  United  States. 


Off  to  the  fray,  a  grim  Alice  leads 
suffragists  from  headquarters. 
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Alice  P.ml,  beside  a  bust  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
iv  at  87.  still  actively  involved  in  women's  rights. 
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